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ARTICLE  I. 


THE    TRINITY. 


**  There  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance, 
equal  in  power  and  glory/*     Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism, 

The  doctrine  which  this  article  sums  up  and  condenses  from 
the  Scriptures,  is  peculiarly  a  Scripture  doctrine.  Like  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  discovered  from 
nature,  but  requires  to  be  revealed.  The  mode  of  the  divine 
existence  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  so  high  above  all 
the  analogies  of  nature  or  created  existences,  that  we  must  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  Bible  for  the  statement  and  the  proof.  Nor 
can  we  reasonably  expect  to  comprehend  it  fully  in  its  philoso- 
phy. "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst  tliou  find 
out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?**  All  that  can  be  demanded 
by  reason  is  that  the  facts  be  clearly  revealed  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  absurd  and  impossible,  or  contradictory  to  reason  and 
the  analogy  of  nature.  This  therefore  is  one  of  several  truths 
fundamental  to  the  Gospel  system,  which  no  man  can  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  who  has  not  first  fully  settled  in  his  mind  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  such  as  to  constitute  them 
an  infallible  guide. 
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As  evidence,  however,  that  tlie  doctrine  is  not  contrary  to 
reason,  and  that  nature  does  not  reject  or  crv  out  against  it,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  like  tlie  custom  of  sacrifices,  the  notion  has 
been  verj'  prevalent  tlirougli  the  world,  that,  in  some  way,  the 
Deity  has  a  three-fold  manner  of  existence.  This  fact  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  revealed  to  the  patriarchs,  and,  by  tradition,  some 
traces  of  it  were  preserved  and  spread  abroad  among  the  nations. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Eg^-ptians,  and  the  eastern 
nations  ffcnerallv  believed  in  a  Trinitv.  The  missionaries  find 
the  Hindoos  believing  it  in  modern  times,  and  find  them  also 
tracin":  the  notion  back  to  a  verv  ancient  date. 

As  the  philosophers  thought  it  their  province  to  explain  every 
thing,  we  find  Plato,  nearly  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
endeavoring  by  philosophy  to  bring  down  the  mystery  to  the 
comprehension  of  men.  He  resolved  the  Trinity  into,  (1)  God 
as  pure  reason.  (2)  God  as  the  original  ideas  in  reason. 
(3)  God  rs  these  ideas  infused  into  material  forms  and  now 
existin":  as  the  soul  of  the  world.  Plato  had  manv  followers 
M'ho  adopted  these  speculations  with  more  or  less  addition  and 
modification.  During  the  first  Christian  century  there  arose 
various  sects  callecl  Gnostics  whose  object  was  to  blend  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  Ebion- 
ites,  the  Nicolaitans,  and  the  followers  of  Cerinthus,  against 
whom  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  were  all  Gnostics  who  were  cor- 
rupting this  and  other  Christian  doctrines  by  their  speculations. 
Undoubtedly  John  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  wrote  his  Gospel 
more  expressly  to  deny  and  refute  the  errors  of  those  false 
teachers,  who  had  endeavored  to  persuade  the  early  Christians 
that  the  divine  and  the  human  were  not  actually  and  really 
united  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Hence  at  the  outset,  he  goes  back  to  the  veiy  expression 
which  the  Jewish  church  had  for  ages  employed  to  represent  the 
Jehovah,  or  Lord  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  repeatedly,  Jind 
unequivocally  applies  it  to  Christ ;  declaring  that  this  same  per- 
son, called  by  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  the  Angel  Jehovah, 
"The  Lord  whom  ye  seek,"  "the  messenger  of  the  covenant," 
was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  their  Creator  and  licdcenier. 
The  Babylonian  paraphrase,  or  Targum,  frequently  translates 
tlie  Hebrew  word  "Jehovah,"  by  "The  Word  of  the  Lord." 
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John  therefore  seizes  on  this  expression,  well  understood  by 
the  Jews,  and  the  strongest  he  could  employ  to  affirm  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  very  God  whom  the  patriarchs  and  propheta 
worshipped  from  the  beginning.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  AVord  was  with  God,  and  the  AVord  was  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  him.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  liis  glory  (i.  e.  we,  like  our 
fathers,  beheld  his  shekinah)  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.*' 

Tliis  authoritatively  settled  the  question.  Accordingly  wc 
find  that,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  the  primitive  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  most 
plain  and  simple  form,  stating  and  affirming  it  without  attempt^ 
ing  any  explanation.  But,  towards  the  close  of  tliis  period, 
many  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  were  nom- 
inally converted  to  Christianity ;  and  by  them  a  new  attempt 
was  made  to  blend  the  two  ;  or  rather  by  philosophy  to  reduce 
the  deep  mystery  of  the  mode  of  Triunity  to  the  comprehension 
of  reason. 

AVith  them  the  tlieory  of  emanation  was  the  great  source 
of  explanation.  The  second  person  was  viewed  as  an  ema- 
nation from  the  first;  and  the  third  evolved  by  conjoined 
emanation  from  both  the  first  and  second.  Construing  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "  I  came  out  from  God,"  as  if  spoken  of 
the  literal  generation  of  the  Son,  they  said,  it  follows  that  the 
Son  was  begotten  from  the  being  of  the  Father.  This  gross 
view  presented  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  corporeal;  and 
the  Father  as  divided  into  two.  AVell  has  it  been  said, 
"these  are  the  dogmas  of  men  who  never  even  dreamed  of 
an  invisible,  incorporeal  nature."  Yet  they  served  to  bring 
on,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  most  ardent  and  metaphysical 
discussion  which  the  church  has  ever  known.  On  one  side  the 
distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  made  so  broad 
that  the  Son  became  wholly  a  distinct  being  from,  and  inferior 
to  the  Father  :  this  was  the  Arian  heresy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  distinction  was  so  little  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  became 
both  wholly  the  same,  only  under  different  forms  of  manifesta- 
tion.    This  was  the  Sabellian  heresy. 

All  this  shows  us  that  tlie  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  while 
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it  must  be  received  as  a  fact  of  revelation,  is  not,  and  was  never 
felt  to  be  absurd  or  impossible.  It  is  not  contradictory  to  rea- 
son, but  above  reason,  like  a  thousand  other  things  which  have 
not  been  as  to  manner  yet  fully  revealed  and  unfolded. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  direct  Scripture  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine, it  is  important  that  we  get  the  clearest  possible  view  of 
precisely  what  is  affirmed.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  is  simply 
a  distinction  of  divine  attributes,  as  if  power  stands  for  the 
Father ;  wisdom  for  the  Son ;  and  truth  for  the  Spirit.  Nor 
is  a  distinction  founded  on  relations  what  is  meant  by  the  Trin- 
ity;  as  if  God  were  called  Father  in  consequence  of  his  relation 
as  creator  and  preserver.  It  is  not  the  result  of  diifercnt  mani- 
festations, as  if  God  as  manifest  to  the  patriarchs  was  the 
Father ;  and  the  same  personality  as  manifest  in  the  flesh  was 
the  Son ;  and  as  manifest  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  the  Spirit. 
But  it  is  meant  that,  independently  of  all  manifestations  and 
relations,  there  is  in  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Deity  a  three- 
fold distinction  to  such  an  extent  as  that  there  can  be  proper 
society  and  communication  between  them.  This  three-fold  dis- 
tinction, for  want  of  a  be^jter  term,  is  commonly  called  a  per- 
sonal distinction. 

Again,  it  is  not,  as  we  be  slanderously  reported,  that  we 
believe  the  one  God  to  be  three  Gods  ;  or  the  three  Gods  one 
God,  but  that  the  mode  of  his  infinite  and  indefinable  existence 
is  that  of  a  triunity ;  that  the  one  God  exists  in  three  separate 
and  distinct  persons ;  that  he  is  one  in  substance  or  being,  and 
three  in  personality ;  that  there  is  a  basis  in  the  high  and  myste- 
rious nature  of  God's  one  only  being,  which  renders  it  possible 
and  natural  that  his  personality  should  be  three-fold. 

This  can  not  be  said  to  be  contradictory,  without  asserting  tlie 
identity  and  inseparability  of  substance  and  personality ;  and  no 
one  is  prepared  for  that ;  for  substance  is  defined  to  be,  "  The 
essential  part,  that  which  supports  accidents."  Substance  may 
exist  without  personality. 

If  you  ask  how  the  one  being  of  God  can  exist  in  persons, 
we  can  not  tell.  Neither  can  we  tell  how  man  exists  as  soul 
and  body,  two  distinct  natures  in  one  person.  Indeed  the  mode 
in  which  any  being  subsists,  connecting  its  distinct  nature  and 
known  properties,  is  a  mystery  to  the  most  learned  naturalists. 
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and  probably  always  will  be  In  this  world.  And  if  the  most 
common  of  God's  works,  with  which  we  are  so  conversant, 
be  in  this  respect  incomprehensible,  how  can  men  think  that  the 
mode  of  the  existence  of  the  infinite  Creator  should  be  level  to 
their  capacities  ? 

Looking  now  to  the  proofs,  we  shall  find  it  most  natural  to 
divide  our  subject  into  two  parts. 

First,,  God  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  tliree  are  one.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  the  three  are  placed  in  marked  distinction  from 
each  other  and  all  upon  the  same  divine  basis. 

^^  Go  yc  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all." 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  "  The  Lord  [evidently  the  Holy  Ghost]  direct  your 
hearts  into  tlie  love  of  God,  [God  the  Father,]  and  into  the  patient 
waiting  for  Christ."  2  Thea.  iii.  5.  "  Elect  according  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  1  Peter 
i.  2. 

Other  passages  might  be  adduced  in  which  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Trinity  address  each  other,  enter  into  covenant  en- 
gagements with  each  other,  and  in  various  ways  are  distin- 
guished into  different  personalities. 

That  these  three  are  the  one  only  Gt)d  is  abundantly  taught 
from  texts  which  exclude  all  other  Gods,  such  as — 

"  Is  there  a  God  beside  me?  Yea,  there  is  no  God ;  I  know  not 
any."  Isa.  xliv.  8.  "  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no 
god  with  me  :  I  kill  and  I  make  alive  ;  I  wound  and  I  heal :  neither 
is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand.  For  I  lift  my  hand  to 
heaven  and  say,  I  live  forever."  Dcut.  xxxii.  39,  40.  "  Thou  art 
God  alone."  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  10. 

Second^  these  three  persons  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as 
equal  in  all  divine  attributes.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enu- 
merate the  proofs  that  all  divine  attributes  and  titles  are  ascribed 
to  God  the  Father ;  since  as  creator  and  governor  this  is  every- 
where seen  and  admitted.    Our  remaining  work  is,  therefore,  to 
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produce  the  evidences  that  such  is  the  case  also  in  relation  to 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  lA  necessary,  however,  first  to  premise  that  there  can  be  no 
middle  ground  between  God  and  a  created  being.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no  degrees  in  divine  nature,  since 
the  very  idea  of  divinity  is  infinite  completeness,  the  highest 
possible  state  of  being.  The  gulf  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator  is  an  absolutely  impassable  and  boundless  one.  There 
may  be  different  orders  of  angels,  rising  rank  al)ove  rank  in 
the  scale  of  being.  But  the  highest,  the  archangel,  is  no 
more  divine,  no  nearer  to  God  in  his  real  nature  than  the  low- 
est. He  is  still  a  creature,  and  the  distance  between  the  crea- 
ture and  the  Creator  is  and  must  be  infinite.  To  suppose  the 
contrary  is  to  confound  all  distinctions  of  thought  and  language 
and  render  reasoning  and  knowledge  as  impossible  as  was  so- 
ciety to  the  builders  of  Babel. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  spoken  of  in  a  way  which  raises  them  above 
the  rank  of  creatures  ;  if  the  divine,  incommunicable  attributes, 
such  as  eternity,  self-existence,  creative  power,  and  omniscience 
are  attributed  to  them ;  if  a  religious  reverence  is  required  to  be 
paid  to  them,  and  sentiments  and  feelings  are  expressed  towards 
them  such  as  are  only  proper  to  be  given  to  God ;  we  must  re- 
gard them  as  supremely  Divine. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  view  which  the  Bible  presents  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  at  the  outset  it  is  essential  to  meet 
and  answer  satisfactorily  the  objections  to  the  divine  char- 
acter of  Christ  which  arise  from  apparently  opposing  texts, 
such  as, 

"  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself."  John  v.  19.  "  My  Father 
is  greater  than  I."  John  xiv.  28.  '*  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent 
me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father."  John  vi.  57.  "  No  man  hath  seen 
Grod  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  John  i.  18. 

Now  in  gelation  to  these  and  all  similar  passages,  two  consid- 
erations furnish  a  complete  answer. 

First.  The  Son  of  God  was  truly  and  completely  human  as 
well  as  divine ;  and  of  course  we  expect  the  Scriptures  to  affirm 
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his  humanity  and  In  yarious  ways  recognize  it.  It  was  as  im- 
portant to  his  work  of  atonement  that  he  should  be  human  as 
that  he  should  be  divine.  To  be  a  proper  daysman  or  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  he  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 
The  idea  of  God,  suffering  as  God,  is  revolting  to  our  feelings, 
if  not  absurd.  AVe  see  not  how  the  whole  Godhead  could  leave 
the  throne  of  government  and  majesty  even  for  a  moment,  and 
trail  his  royal  robes  in  dust  and  ignominy  in  order  to  make 
atonement.  It  requires  three  persons,  if  one  is  to  be  the  me- 
diator between  two. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  Christ  as  only  the  man- 
ifestation of  God,  and  not  a  real  person,  then  the  suffering  and 
atonement  was  only  a  pretense  on  the  part  of  God  and  not  real ; 
which  is  utterly  untenable  and  revolting.  Christ  must  have  had 
therefore  a  human  body  and  soul  as  real,  and  in  every  respect 
like  our  own.  His  human  body  was  as  dependent  on  God  for 
strength  as  any  other  human  body ;  and  his  human  mind  and 
soul  as  dependent  on  God  for  sympathy,  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom as  that  of  any  other  human  mind  and  soul.  And  if  this  his' 
humanity  was  essential  to  his  character  and  work  as  redeemer, 
we  see  not  how  the  Bible  could  be  expected  to  be  silent  or 
equivocal  on  this  subject.  Hence  the  Scriptures  are  explicit  and 
full  in  bringing  out  the  distinct  and  perfect  humanity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.     It  is  said, 

'^  He  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man."  "  The  word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  "  There 
is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."  "  Verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham  :  wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved 
him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren." 

The  other  consideration  is,  that  the  Son  of  God  for  a  time 
assumed,  as  was  necessary  to  his  redeeming  work,  a  place  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  Father,  the  place  of  an  obedient,  faithful, 
loving,  and  suffering  son  and  servant.  Both  Isaiah  and  the 
Psalmist  plainly  intimate  that,  far  back  in  the  councils  of  eter- 
nity, the  Three  in  One  entered  into  covenant  in  relation  to  human 
redemption.  In  which  the  Son  engages  to  take  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  ser\'ant  and  make  atonement,  and  the  Father  en- 
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ARTICLE  I. 


THE    TRINITY. 


**  There  arc  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance, 
equal  in  power  and  glory/*     Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism, 

The  doctrine  which  this  article  sums  up  and  condenses  from 
the  Scriptures,  is  peculiarly  a  Scripture  doctrine.  Like  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  discovered  from 
nature,  but  requires  to  be  revealed.  The  mode  of  the  divine 
existence  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  so  high  above  all 
the  an<alogies  of  nature  or  created  existences,  that  we  must  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  Bible  for  the  statement  and  the  proof.  Nor 
can  we  reasonably  expect  to  comprehend  it  fully  in  its  philoso- 
phy. *^  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find 
out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?"  All  tliat  can  be  demanded 
by  reason  is  that  the  facts  be  clearly  revealed  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  absurd  and  impossible,  or  contradictory  to  reason  and 
the  analogy  of  nature.  This  therefore  is  one  of  several  tniths 
fundamental  to  the  Gospel  system,  which  no  man  can  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  who  has  not  first  fully  settled  in  his  mind  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  such  as  to  constitute  them 
an  infallible  guide. 
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As  evidence,  however,  that  the  doctrine  is  not  contrary  to 
reason,  and  that  nature  does  not  reject  or  cry  out  against  it,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  like  the  custom  of  sacrifices,  the  notion  has 
been  very  prevalent  through  the  world,  that,  in  some  way,  the 
Deity  has  a  three-fold  manner  of  existence.  This  fact  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  w^as  revealed  to  the  patriarchs,  and,  by  tradition,  some 
traces  of  it  w^ere  preserved  and  spread  abroad  among  the  nations. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Egvptians,  and  the  eastern 
nations  generally  believed  in  a  Trinity.  The  missionaries  find 
the  Hindoos  believing  it  in  modern  times,  and  find  them  also 
tracin":  the  notion  back  to  a  very  ancient  date. 

As  the  philosophers  thought  it  their  province  to  explain  every 
thing,  we  find  Plato,  nearly  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
endeavoring  by  philosophy  to  bring  down  the  mystery  to  the 
comprehension  of  men.  lie  resolved  the  Trinity  into,  (1)  God 
as  pure  reason,  (2)  God  as  the  original  ideas  in  reason. 
(3)  God  rs  these  ideas  infused  into  material  forms  and  now 
existin<]f  as  the  soul  of  the  world.  Plato  had  manv  followers 
who  adopted  these  speculations  with  more  or  less  addition  and 
modification.  During  the  first  Christian  century  there  arose 
various  sects  called  Gnostics  whose  object  was  to  blend  tlie  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  Ebion- 
ites,  the  Nicolaitans,  and  the  followers  of  Cerinthus,  against 
whom  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  were  all  Gnostics  who  were  cor- 
rupting this  and  other  Christian  doctrines  by  their  speculations. 
Undoubtedly  John  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  wrote  his  Gospel 
more  expressly  to  deny  and  refute  the  errors  of  those  false 
teachers,  who  had  endeavored  to  persuade  the  early  Christians 
that  the  divine  and  the  human  were  not  actually  and  really 
united  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Hence  at  the  outset,  he  goes  back  to  the  very  expression 
which  the  Jewish  church  had  for  ages  employed  to  represent  tlie 
Jehovah,  or  Lord  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  repeatedly,  and 
unequivocally  applies  it  to  Christ ;  declaring  that  this  same  per- 
son, called  by  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  the  Angel  Jehovah, 
"The  Lord  whom  ye  seek,"  "the  messenger  of  the  covenant," 
was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  their  Creator  and  Redconier. 
The  Babylonian  paraphrase,  or  Targum,  frequently  translates 
tlie  Hebrew  word  *' Jehovah,"  by  "The  Word  of  the  Lord." 
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John  therefore  seizes  on  tliis  expression,  well  understood  by 
the  Jews,  and  the  strongest  he  could  employ  to  affirm  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  very  God  whom  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
worshipped  from  the  beginning.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
AVord,  and  the  Word  was  with  <3od,  and  the  AVord  was  God. 
All  tilings  were  made  bv  him.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory  (i.  e.  we,  like  our 
fathers,  beheld  his  shekinah)  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

This  authoritatively  settled  the  question.  Accordingly  we 
find  that,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  the  primitive  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  most 
plain  and  simple  form,  stating  and  aflSrming  it  without  attempt* 
ing  any  explanation.  But,  towards  the  close  of  this  period, 
many  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  were  nom- 
inally converted  to  Cluigtianity ;  and  by  them  a  new  attempt 
was  made  to  blend  the  two ;  or  rather  by  philosophy  to  reduce 
the  deep  mystery  of  the  mode  of  Triunity  to  the  comprehension 
of  reason. 

With  them  the  theory  of  emanation  was  the  great  source 
of  explanation.  The  second  person  was  viewed  as  an  ema- 
nation from  the  first ;  and  the  third  evolved  by  conjoined 
emanation  from  both  the  first  and  second.  Construing  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "  I  came  out  from  God,"  as  if  spoken  of 
the  literal  generation  of  the  Son,  they  said,  it  follows  that  the 
Son  was  begotten  from  the  being  of  the  Father.  This  gross 
view  presented  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  corporeal;  and 
the  Father  as  divided  into  two.  Well  has  it  been  said, 
"these  are  the  dogmas  of  men  who  never  even  dreamed  of 
an  invisible,  incorporeal  nature."  Yet  they  served  to  bring 
on,  in  the  fourth  century,  tlie  most  ardent  and  metaphysical 
discussion  which  the  church  has  ever  known.  On  one  side  the 
distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  made  so  broad 
that  the  Son  became  wholly  a  distinct  being  from,  and  inferior 
to  the  Father  :  this  was  the  Arian  heresy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  distinction  was  so  little  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  became 
both  wholly  the  same,  only  under  different  forms  of  manifesta- 
tion.    This  was  the  Sabellian  heresy. 

All  this  shows  us  that  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  while 
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it  must  be  received  as  a  fact  of  revelation,  is  not,  and  was  never 
felt  to  be  absurd  or  impossible.  It  is  not  contradictory  to  rea- 
son, but  above  reason,  like  a  thousand  other  things  which  have 
not  been  as  to  manner  yet  fully  revealed  and  unfolded. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  direct  Scripture  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine, it  is  important  that  we  get  the  clearest  possible  view  of 
precisely  what  is  affirmed.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  is  simply 
a  distinction  of  divine  attributes,  as  if  power  stands  for  the 
Father ;  wisdom  for  the  Son ;  and  truth  for  the  Spirit.  Nor 
is  a  distinction  founded  on  relations  what  is  meant  by  the  Trin- 
ity;  as  if  God  were  called  Father  in  consequence  of  his  relation 
as  creator  and  preserver.  It  is  not  the  result  of  different  mani- 
festations, as  if  God  as  manifest  to  the  patriarchs  was  the 
Father ;  and  the  same  personality  as  manifest  in  the  flesh  was 
the  Son ;  and  as  manifest  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  the  Spirit. 
But  it  is  meant  that,  independently  of  all  manifestations  and 
relations,  there  is  in  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Deity  a  tlu'ce- 
fold  distinction  to  such  an  extent  as  that  there  can  be  proper 
society  and  communication  between  them.  This  three-fold  dis- 
tinction, for  want  of  a  be^jter  term,  is  comimonly  called  a  per- 
sonal distinction. 

Again,  it  is  not,  as  we  be  slanderously  reported,  that  we 
believe  the  one  God  to  be  three  Gods  ;  or  the  tlirce  Gods  one 
God,  but  that  the  mode  of  his  infinite  and  indefinable  existence 
is  that  of  a  triunity ;  that  the  one  God  exists  in  three  separate 
and  distinct  persons ;  that  he  is  one  in  substance  or  being,  and 
three  in  personality ;  that  there  is  a  basis  in  the  high  and  myste- 
rious nature  of  Gt)d's  one  only  being,  which  renders  it  possible 
and  natural  that  his  personality  should  be  three-fold. 

This  can  not  be  said  to  be  contradictory,  without  asserting  the 
identity  and  inseparability  of  substance  and  personality ;  and  no 
one  is  prepared  for  that ;  for  substance  is  defined  to  be,  *'  T)ie 
essential  part,  that  which  supports  accidents."  Substance  may 
exist  without  personality. 

If  you  ask  how  the  one  being  of  God  can  exist  in  persons, 
we  can  not  tell.  Neither  can  we  tell  how  man  exists  as  soul 
and  body,  two  distinct  natures  in  one  person.  Indeed  the  mode 
in  which  any  being  subsists,  connecting  its  distinct  nature  and 
known  properties,  is  a  mystery  to  the  most  learned  naturalists. 
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and  probably  always  will  be  in  this  world.  And  if  the  most 
common  of  God's  works,  with  which  we  are  so  conversant, 
be  in  this  respect  incomprehensible,  how  can  men  think  that  the 
mode  of  the  existence  of  the  infinite  Creator  should  be  level  to 
their  capacities  ? 

Looking  now  to  the  proofs,  we  shall  find  it  most  natural  to 
divide  our  subject  into  two  parts. 

First,,  God  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  the  three  are  placed  in  marked  distinction  from 
each  other  and  all  upon  the  same  divine  basis. 

^'  Go  yc  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all." 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  "  The  Lord  [evidently  the  Holy  Ghost]  direct  your 
hearts  into  tlie  love  of  God,  [God  the  Father,]  and  into  the  patient 
waiting  for  Christ."  2  Thes.  iii.  5.  "  Elect  according  to  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  1  Peter 
i.  2. 

Other  passages  might  be  adduced  in  which  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Trinity  address  each  other,  enter  into  covenant  en- 
gagements with  each  other,  and  in  various  ways  are  distin- 
guished into  different  personalities. 

That  these  three  are  the  one  only  God  is  abundantly  taught 
from  texts  which  exclude  all  other  Gods,  such  as — 

"  Is  there  a  God  beside  me?  Yea,  there  is  no  God ;  I  know  not 
any."  Isa.  xHv.  8.  "  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no 
god  with  me  :  I  kill  and  I  make  alive  ;  I  wound  and  I  lieal :  neither 
is  there  any  that  cau  deliver  out  of  my  hand.  For  I  lift  my  hand  to 
heaven  and  say,  I  live  forever."  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  40.  "  Thou  art 
God  alone."  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  10. 

Second y  these  three  persons  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as 
equal  in  all  divine  attributes.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enu- 
merate the  proofs  that  all  divine  attributes  and  titles  are  ascribed 
to  God  the  Father ;  since  as  creator  and  governor  this  is  every- 
where seen  and  admitted.    Our  remaining  work  is,  therefore,  to 
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produce  the  eyidences  that  such  is  the  case  also  in  relation  to 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  lA  necessary,  however,  first  to  premise  that  there  can  be  no 
middle  ground  between  God  and  a  created  being.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no  degrees  in  divine  nature,  since 
the  very  idea  of  divinity  is  infinite  completeness,  the  highest 
possible  state  of  being.  The  gulf  between  tlie  creature  and  the 
Creator  is  an  absolutely  impassable  and  boundless  one.  There 
may  be  different  orders  of  angels,  rising  rank  above  rank  in 
the  scale  of  being.  But  the  highest,  the  archangel,  is  no 
more  divine,  no  nearer  to  God  in  his  real  nature  than  the  low- 
est. He  is  still  a  creature,  and  the  distance  between  the  crea- 
ture and  the  Creator  is  and  must  be  infinite.  To  suppose  the 
contrary  is  to  confound  all  distinctions  of  thought  and  language 
and  render  reasoning  and  knowledge  as  impossible  as  was  so- 
ciety to  the  builders  of  Babel. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  that  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  spoken  of  in  a  way  which  raises  them  above 
the  rank  of  creatures  ;  if  the  divine,  incommunicable  attributes, 
such  as  eternity,  self-existence,  creative  power,  and  omniscience 
are  attributed  to  them  ;  if  a  religious  reverence  is  required  to  be 
paid  to  them,  and  sentiments  and  feelings  are  expressed  towards 
them  such  as  are  only  proper  to  be  given  to  God ;  we  must  re- 
gard them  as  supremely  Divine. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  view  which  the  Bible  presents  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  at  the  outset  it  is  essential  to  meet 
and  answer  satisfiEUStorily  the  objections  to  the  divine  char- 
acter of  Christ  which  arise  from  apparently  opposing  texts, 
such  as, 

"  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself."  John  v.  19.  "  My  Father 
is  greater  than  I."  John  xiv.  28.  '^  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent 
me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father."  John  vi.  57.  "  No  man  hath  seen 
Grod  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  John  i.  18. 

Now  in  gelation  to  these  and  all  similar  passages,  two  consid- 
erations furnish  a  complete  answer. 

First.  The  Son  of  God  was  truly  and  completely  human  as 
well  as  divine ;  and  of  course  we  expect  the  Scriptures  to  affirm 
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his  humanity  and  in  various  ways  recognize  it.  It  was  as  im- 
portant to  his  work  of  atonement  that  he  should  be  human  as 
that  he  should  be  divine.  To  be  a  proper  daysman  or  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  he  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 
The  idea  of  God,  suffering  as  God,  is  revolting  to  our  feelings, 
if  not  absurd.  AVe  see  not  how  the  whole  Godhead  could  leave 
the  throne  of  government  and  majesty  even  for  a  moment,  and 
trail  his  royal  robes  in  dust  and  ignominy  in  order  to  make 
atonement.  It  requires  three  persons,  if  one  is  to  be  the  me- 
diator between  two. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  Christ  as  only  the  man- 
ifestation of  God,  and  not  a  real  person,  then  the  suffering  and 
atonement  was  only  a  pretense  on  the  part  of  God  and  not  real ; 
which  is  utterly  untenable  and  revolting.  Christ  must  have  had 
therefore  a  human  body  and  soul  as  real,  and  in  every  respect 
like  our  own.  His  human  body  was  as  dependent  on  God  for 
strength  as  any  other  human  body ;  and  his  human  mind  and 
soul  as  dependent  on  God  for  sympathy,  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom as  that  of  any  other  human  mind  and  soul.  And  if  this  his 
humanity  was  essential  to  his  character  and  work  as  redeemer, 
we  see  not  how  the  Bible  could  be  expected  to  be  silent  or 
equivocal  on  this  subject.  Hence  the  Scriptures  are  explicit  and 
full  in  bringing  out  the  distinct  and  perfect  humanity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.     It  is  said, 

'^  He  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man."  "  The  word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  "  There 
18  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."  ^^  Verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham  :  wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved 
him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren." 

The  other  consideration  is,  that  the  Son  of  God  for  a  time 
assumed,  as  was  necessary  to  his  redeeming  work,  a  place  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  Father,  the  place  of  an  obedient,  faithful, 
loving,  and  suffering  son  and  servant.  Both  Isaiah  and  the 
Psalmist  plainly  intimate  that,  far  back  in  the  councils  of  eter- 
nity, the  Three  in  One  entered  into  covenant  in  relation  to  human 
redemption,  in  which  the  Son  engages  to  take  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant  and  make  atonement,  and  the  Father  en- 
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gages  that  if  the  Son  shall  make  his  soul  an  ofTcring  for  sin, 
he  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  Accord- 
ingly Paul  says  of  Jesus  : 

"  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thouglit  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God  :  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  : 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wliereforc 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name ;  tliat  at  tlie  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."     Phil.  ii.  6—11. 

Now  with  these  two  considerations  in  our  mind  the  whole 
Bible  harmonizes  with  the  claim  to  supreme  divinity  which  the 
Son  of  God  liimself  set  up  and  frequently  advocated.  Not  a 
text  C4m  be  found  which  asserts  the  humanity,  the  dependence, 
or  subordination  of  Christ,  in  contradiction  to  his  divinity. 
In  every  instance  the  text  and  context  may  be  naturally  made 
to  harmonize  with  all  these  numerous  passages  which  unequiv- 
ocally assert  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Saviour. 

It  is  only  necessAry  to  add  a  few  of  these  passages.  In  the 
following  passages  in  John,  Christ  claims  equality  and  unity 
with  God. 

"  Mv  Father  worketh  liitherto  and  I  work.  Tlierefore  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the 
sabbath,  but  said  also,  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself 
equal  with  God."  John  v.  17,  18. 

And  notwithstanding  this  accusation,  Jesus  continued  to  call 
God  his  Father  more  than  fifty  times  as  recorded  by  the  evan- 
gelists. 

"  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  John  x.  30.  "  The  Jews  answered 
him,  saying :  For  a  good  work  we  stone  tliec  not ;  but  for  blasphemy, 
and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God."  John  x. 
33.  "  Say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent 
into  the  world.  Thou  blasphemist ;  because  I  said  I  am  the  Son  of 
God?"  John  x.  36.  "  If  I  do  not  the  work  of  my  Father,  belicvp 
me  not."  John  x.  37.  "  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was." 
John  xvii.  5. 
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In  the  following  passages  is  collected  a  specimen  of  the 
titles  given  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures. 

^^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and 
the  last."  Kev.  xxii.  13.  .^^  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders :  and  his 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Councillor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  Isa.  ix.  6.  "  And  we  are 
in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ :  this  is  the  true  God 
and  eternal  life."  1  John  v.  20.  "  Lord  of  all."  Actsx.  36.  "  Lord 
-pf  lords."  Rev.  xvii.  14.  "  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should 
'  all  fulness  dwell."  Col.  i.  19.  And  again,  '^  Ye  are  complete  in  him 
•wjio  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power."  Col.  ii.  10. 

In  Ileb.  xiii.  8,  immutability  is  ascribed  to  him:  ^  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

^In  Col.  i.  16,  he  is  recognized  as  the  creator  and  as  having 
the  right  to  seek  his  own  glory.  "  All  things  were  created  by 
him  and  for  him." 

John  i.  3,  asserts  his  omnipotence : 

^^  All  things  were  made  by  him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  any- 
thing made  that  was  made."  Also  his  eternity :  ^^  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.     The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God." 

In  the  following  text  from  Col.  i.  16,  17,  both  his  omnipo- 
tence and  his  eternity  are  asserted : 

^^  By  him  were  all  things  created,  that  arc  in  heaven,  and  that  are 
in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  domin- 
ions, or  principalities  or  powers.  All  things  were  created  by  him 
and  for  him.  And  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist." 

Here  is  omnipresence  :  . 

"  Where  two  or  tliree  ane  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Matt,  xviii.  20.  ^^  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

AVhile  he  is  yet  on  earth  he  asserts  that  he  is  in  heaven. 

• 

"  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven."  John  iii.  13. 
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.. ^'  •.•  He  wrouglit  niiraclcs'in  hi8  own  name  and  by  hU  o\(rn  dire^  ' 

^••.  •pow'cr,  saying,  Matt.  vui.  3,    **!  will,  be  thoii  clean,"  wJiilo  tli^  ■ 

:  ■•/  apostles  iinifurnily  wrought  in  the  name  of  Qirisjt*-       '         ;  •  - 

We  shall  onl^^d  that  the  honors  of  supreme  adoration  ifiscre  •.. 
.:••.  *•    ;•*'. ever}' where  cli\in&i^.  for  Imn  and  givdi  to  huh.  '  TTiO;  martyr -\  i 
-.1    •      •     Stephen  died, ^ctevii*: 59,    "Calling  upon   GJhI  and' saying,.^. 
'^y    .      .  Lord  Jesus,  reeeiVe  my  spirit."    Christ  never  fo]:T)ade  those  wno 
■'■•     •         fell  ilown  befawr-hini.  and  worshipped  him.    Now' to  y^'orsllip  lidjr    •.; 
!;....•  being  but  G,o4*^a«*  etrictly  forbidden.       Jesus. said  49.  S*t4*\* /• 

*•:'•■'    y  -Matt.  iv/-l(J/^?^fe  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord!thjr-:V 
'   ■  ' '     Jpi/oA^  and  hurfSJify  shalt  thou  ser\e."     In  Col.  ii.  18,  •'•L^t'nci;* 
viv'-  .7    *  nian  begulle-yftu- of  your  reward  in  a  voluntary  humility  iig4 
Tsv**.  .      worshiiipmg  of  'ange&»"     If  it  ije  said  that  Clirist  rccei\-ed.w6f- 
.'i- ;    ..  ,      ship  in  the  name  of,  and  as  the  representative  of  GocI,  it  is  jre- 
.j^      •  *      plied,  why  then  could  not  the  .aj)ostles  and. the  angels jdo  the 
.A''/,T  ^     same?     Bnt  tliey  always  refused  and. shrunk  back  with  horfor 
"/•;'*..'' .     from  the  idea.    "When  on  one  occasion^  Acts  xiv..  11 — 15 ^  tfie 
ft  X\  ■      Lycaonianswith  their  priests  of  Jupiter  l)rought  oxen  and  gar- 
■!'*.'..^:  lands,  and  woujd  have  done  sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Bamaba^^  the 

%    *' .  '      fapostles  hearing  X>f  it, 

.•p    •  "  Rent  tlieir  clothes  i^nd  ran  in  among  the  people,  crying  out,  and 

•!t  ?ftyi^o»  ^i^^»  '^^'hy  tloye  these  things?     "Wq. aUo  arc  men  of  like    •  * 

•^•.    '   ■*      passions  with  you,  and  preach  unto  you,  that  ye  should  turn  from 
^  :  these  vanities  unto  tlw  living  God,  which  made  heaven,  and  earth, 

':  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein." 

:  ff  John  alsQ  tells  us  in  Rev.  xJX*  10,  that  when  he  fell  down  to 

\      .'.  •' .    worship,  the  angel  which  had  showed  him  the  wonders  that  he 
records,  probably  supposing  liin^^o  be  God,  the  angel  said  unto 
him',  *' s^e  tlfoiv  do  it  not;    for  I«am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of 
thy.  bretbrjejiif iJ^  prophets,  and  of  those  who  If eep  the  sayings 
."i-'of  this  iroSn  r;*ijrprship  God.''     IIow  very  different  from'  all  this 
'v*v>*     '    ^^  I^  ^i^'^  tbe'*Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  3Vhen  he  commissioned  the 
P;'  *.:  ..apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel  ^  to  .(Sv^i^ 'cfeature,  he.  required 
;•.*  7       .  "tliem.to  associate  his  name  with  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
"  /  Ghost,  in  the  baptismal  formula.     This  i^ould  have  bc''.»n  the 

highest ,  conceivable  blasphemy  Imd  he  been  anything  short  of 
the  eternal,  self-existent  God..  /; 

The  a!postlc§  iascribetl  to  him  the  highest  form  of  worship  \tl  '  * 
tlieir  benedictions :   "The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist,  tliJb  • 
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love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  witli 
vou  all.  Amen."  Their  most  common  benediction  was,  *'The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you."  Peter  has  it, 
2  Peter,  iii.  18,  "  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  to  him  be  glory  both  now 
and  forever.  Amen."  Jude  closes  with,  "  To  the  onlv  wise 
God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  forever.     Amen." 

What  blasphemy  all  this,  on  the  supposition  even  that  Jesus 
was  but  the  highest  seraph  that  ever  tuned  his  golden  harp  in 
glory  I 

In  Hebrews  we  are  taught  that  God  the  Father  requires  that 
the  Son  should  receive  worship  ;  "  When  he  bringeth  the  first- 
begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him."  Heb.  i.  6.  In  Rev.  v.  13,  we  are  told  that  all 
the  glorified  inhabitants  were  heard  saying,  "Blessing,  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sittcth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever." 

We  have  thus  shown,  we  think,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the 
Scriptures  uniformly  represent  Christ  Jesus  as  equal  with  the 
Father  in  all  divine  attributes. 

How  is  it  with  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person 
in  the  Godhead  ? 

We  do  not  know  that  either  his  personality  or  his  divine  na- 
ture were  ever  disputed  by  the  Jews.  Hence,  less  pains  were 
taken  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles  to  affirm  and  establish  the 
same.  But  having  such  indubitable  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
supreme  divinity  of  the  Son,  the  inference  is  natural  and  strong 
that  the  same  is  true  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  principle  of  plu- 
rality of  persons  being  admitted,  and  there  being  the  same  ne- 
cessity for  distinct,  personal,  and  divine  existence  in  the  office- 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  the 
evidence  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  readily 
received.  The  office-work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  scheme  of 
redenii>ti'm  is  as  important  as  the  office-work  of  the  Son  of 
God.  jMen  must  be  convicted,  illuminated,  regenerated,  sanc- 
tified ;  and  so  reconciled  to  God.  If  the  Father  could  consist- 
ently reconcile  sinners  to  himself,  why  could  he  not  redeem 
them  also  ?   If  certain  subjects  were  in  unreasonable  and  wicked 
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rebellion  against  their  king,  it  would  not  be  considered  consist- 
ent with  the  proper  honor  and  majesty  o^  the  government  to 
plead  with  the  rebels,  or  even  to  communicate  with  them  while 
they  were  m  rebellion.  A  neighboring  sovereign  might  volun- 
teer to  change  and  bring  back  the  rebels  to  their  allegiance,  and 
thus  it  would  be  consistent  for  the  justly  offended  king  to  delay 
retribution  and  give  space  for  repentance. 

So  in  the  government  of  God  over  rebellious  and  lost  men, 
there  is  seen  to  be  need  of  a  distinct,  divine  person  to  take  into 
his  hands  the  work  of  actually  renewing  and  reconciling  men  to 
God  on  the  plan  provided  by  Christ ;  one  who  shall  take  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  sinners ;  one  who  shall, 
by  inspiration,  provide  a  Bible,  the  truth,  by  means  of  which  to 
enlighten  and  sanctify  ;  one  who  shall  set  home  the  Law,  in  its 
spiritual  interpretation,  upon  the  conscience,  touching  and  sub- 
duing the  flinty  heart,  with  the  same  efficient,  almighty  power 
by  which  a  dead  body  is  raised  to  life,  as  Paul  teaches  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Ephesians  ;  one  who  shall  be  the  guide  and  com- 
forter of  Christians,  always  with  them  after  Christ's  departure. 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  his  farewell  address  to  his 
disciples. 

"  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things."  "It  is  expe- 
dient for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter 
will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you. 
And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  right- 
eousness, and  of  judgment." 

This  language  can  only  have  any  meaning  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  truly  a  divine  and  personal  agent.  Ac- 
cordingly in  the  following  passages,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called 
God  more  or  less  directly.  ^  But  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath 
Satan  filled  thy  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied 
unto  men,  but  unto  God."  Acts  v.  3, 4.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  did  Christ  before  him,  had  made  his  official 
entrance  into  the  world  just  before,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to 
be  henceforth  the  divine,  official  guide  of  the  apostles  and  the 
church.  And  that  men  might  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
true  character ;  might  be  warned  not  to  trifle  with  him  on  whom 
their  conversion  and  sealing  depended,  it  was  important  thus 
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early  and  awfully  to  vindicate  liim  as  the  heart  searcher,  against 
the  slight  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

Again,  if  we  put  together  these  two  passages,  John  iii.  5  and 
John  i.  13,  the  declaration  of  the  Spirit's  divinity,  and  of  his 
attribute  of  power  is  as  plain  as  language  can  make  it.  "  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  can  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  Which  were  born,  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 
So  also  in  the  following  texts,  one  asserts  that  inspiration  is  of 
God  ;  and  the  other  attributes  it  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  "All  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  *'Holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  2 
Peter  i.  21.  Again,  compare  1  Cor.  iii.  16  with  1  Cor.  vi.  19. 
"  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  •  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?"  "  What  1  know  ye  not  that 
your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you  ?" 

The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  made  an  unpar- 
donable sin.  Is  this  donc^  to  secure  divine  honor  to,  and  fear  for, 
the  Holy  Ghost?  In  Heb.  ix.  14,  he  is  called  the  "Eternal 
Spirit."  In  other  passages  he  is  calle<l  the  Spirit  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  tlie  Spirit  of  power,  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  And 
there  is  no  essential  attribute  or  work  of  divinity  that  is  not  re- 
peatedly ascribed  to  him  personally.  He  is  one  of  the  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven.  He  is  associated  on  equality  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  baptismal  formula ;  and  prayer  is 
offered  to  him  in  the  apostolic  benedictions  and  is  intended  to  be 
thus  offered  in  all  ages.    What  evidence  could  we  have  more  ?* 

Does  any  one  ask  for  the  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  Unity  ?  Why  all  this  pains  to  fathom  so  deep  and  myste- 
rious a  subject  ?  The  reply  is  at  hand.  While  we  would  not 
seek  to  penetrate  within  the  vail  of  unrevealed  mystery,  we 
nmst  remember  that  the  great  facts  concerning  the  mode  of 
the  divine  existence  are  plainly  revealed,  and  are  of  the  highest 
importance  for  us  to  understand. 

How  shall  we  worship  God  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth "  if  we 
have  no  correct  knowledge  of  God  ?  Without  this  piety  can  not 

*  We  have  formerly  ui^folded  the  proofs  of  the  personality  of  the  II0I7  Spirit,  as 
ail  individual  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  without  fegard  to  the  question 
of  his  grade  or  divinity.    See  Vol.  III.,  pp.  437 — 415. 

VOL.   IV. — XO.   XIX.  2 
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be  intelligent — it  can  only  be  a  sentiment,  like  idolatry,  though 
the  idol  be  a  god  of  the  imagination.  Did  not  Jesus  teach  that 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Father  ^  That  all  men  should  honor  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father"?  And,  "  He  that  honorcth 
not  the  Son,  honorcth  not  the  Father  that  hath  sent  him." 

And  are  we  not  exhorted  by  the  apostle,  "  Grieve  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  re- 
demption "  ?  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit "  ?  Are  we  not  required 
to  '*  love  in  deed  and  in  truth,"  and  that  ^  hereby  we  know  that 
we  are  of  the  trutli,  and  shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him  "? 
How  shall  we  avoid  grieving  him,  if  we  neglect  to  know  and 
honor  him  in  his  true  character  ?  How  can  we  understand  the 
plan  of  redemption,  indeed  how  can  we  see  it  possible  that  there 
should  be  a  real  atonement,  anything  besides  a  mere  pretence  on 
the  part  of  God,  only  as  we  are  satisfied  of  the  triune  existence 
of  the  Divine  Being? 

Moreover,  do  we  not  get  higher  and  more  glorious  concep- 
tions of  God,  as  being  complete  in  himself,  not  solitary  and  si- 
lent, but  having  blissful  and  eternal  society  in  himself,  ages  be-i 
fore  he  had  created  man,  or  the  world,  or  any  angel ;  one  in 
nature,  one  in  disposition,  one  in  purposes,  yet  taking  sweet 
council,  planning  harmoniously  systems  of  worlds,  and  cove- 
nanting with  unfaltering  confidence  ? 

What  a  cluster  of  infinite  perfections  and  sources  of  blessed- 
ness is  here ;  worthy  of  our  contemplation  and  study  through- 
out the  ceaseless  future :  possessed  of  all  conceivable  sources 
of  felicity,  had  no  planets  ever  rolled  from  his  hand  to  pursue 
their  fixed  undeviating  orbits  in  space ;  and  had  no  ranks  of 
seraphim  and  cherubim  been  called  into  being  to  take  their  will- 
ing stations  around  his  throne  I 

Can  this  doctrine  ever  be  safely  removed  from  our  church 
creeds? 
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ARTICLE  n. 


HEROD  THE  GREAT. 


Herod  the  Great  was  one  of  those  unusual  persons, 
whose  life  constitutes  an  era  in  history.  Men  reckon  to  and 
from  such  a  life  as  a  bold  way  mark  on  the  great  historical  thor- 
oughfare of  events.  Such  was  the  cruelty  of  his  character  and 
government  that  he  has  become  a  byword  and  an  illustration 
for  all  that  is  bloody  in  a  man,  and  despotic  in  a  king.  The 
awful  tragedy,  that  associates  his  name  in  the  Grospel  narrative 
with  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  angel  song  of  good  will  to 
men,  is  but  an  ordinary  item  in  his  monstrous  life  of  nearly  half 
a  century  as  governor  and  king  in  the  Holy  Land. 

It  will  much  aid  our  understanding  of  the  whole,  if,  before 
we  go  into  the  particulass  of  his  life,  we  state  who  were  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  royal  theatre  of  the  East,  and  what  was  done 
by  them  in  those  times  when  Herod  was  so  conspicuous. 

Herod  the  Great  was  bom  in  the  year  72  B.C.,  and  died  in 
or  near  to  the  second  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Within  these 
years  of  the  lifetime  of  one  king,  many  distinguished  persons 
flourished  in  the  East,  and  with  them  Herod,  as  a  most  promi- 
nent man,  had  both  acquaintance  and  business. 

Julius  Caesar  was  older  than  Herod  by  only  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  so  the  two  were  for  some  years  plundering  the  world 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  public  career 
Pompey  and  Marius,  Sylla  and  Cataline  were  vexing  the 
Roman  empire  with  their  ambitious  intrigues.  Later  in  the 
reign  of  Herod,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  taxed  the  honor  and 
peace  of  two  kingdoms  for  their  own  mutual  and  criminal 
pleasures.  The  great  Augustus,  too,  was  nursing  the  army  and 
navy  of  Rome  for  universal  empire,  while  his  patronage  of  lit- 
erature was  marking  his  reign  as  the  Augustan  and  crowning 
age  of  Roman  scholarship.  These  were  the  days  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  of  Horace,  Sallust  and  Livy.  Most  stirring  battles  and 
other  events  that  shaped  the  courses  of  nations  took  place  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Herod.       Csesar  conquers  Gaul  and   invades 
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Britain.  The  battle  of  Pharsalia  is  fought,  leaving  Caesar  vic- 
tor, and  hurrying  Pompey  into  Egypt  to  die  by  assassination. 
Four  years  afterward  Caesar  meets  the  same  fate.  Between 
these  two  violent  deaths  Herod  receives  his  first  appointment  as 
governor  of  Galilee.  Soon  after  followed  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  that  left  Augustus  without  a  rival,  as  head  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

In  such  times  as  these,  among  such  men,  and  in  scenes  so 
important  for  the  destinies  of  the  world,  was  the  life  of  Herod 
the  Great, 

The  father  of  Herod  was  Anti pater,  an  Idumacan,  or  Edom- 
ite,  of  noble  rank,  and  his  mother,  Cyprus,  was  an  Arabian  of 
illustrious  family.  When  Herod  was  bom  Judica  was  free,  and 
the  high  priest  was  head  both  of  church  and  state.  For  this 
oflSce  there  was  much  intrigue,  bribery  and  bloodshedding. 
When  Herod  was  yet  in  his  cradle,  two  brothers,  Aristobulus 
and  Hyrcanus,  were  competitors  for  the  princely  and  priestly 
oflScc.  In  the  year  63  B.C.  the  victorious  Pompey  came  to 
Damascus,  as  about  to  wage  war  on  the  Arabians,  Tliese  two 
brothers  submitted  their  case  to  him  for  arbitration.  He  decided 
in  favor  of  Hyrcanus  the  elder.  Aristobulus  opposed  the  de- 
cision and  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem  wnth  his  faction,  to 
carry  the  day  against  his  brother  and  Pompey.  The  siege  lasted 
three  months,  when  the  city  was  taken.  In  this  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem the  walls  of  the  temple  and  of  the  city  suffered  very 
much.  After  the  capture  Pompey  gave  to  Hyrcanus  full  pos- 
session in  the  priesthood  aud  princely  office,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  made  Judaea  tributary  to  Rome. 

In  this  position  essentially  the  religious  and  civil  state  of 
things  in  Judaea  continued  till  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Hyrcanus.  In  this  year,  that  is,  48  B.C.,  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia was  fought  between  Julius  Ca?sar  and  Pompey.  Caesar 
was  victor.  Then  came  a  change  of  administration  in  Judaea. 
Caesar  continued  Hyrcanus  in  the  oflSce  of  high  priest,  but  cut 
off  from  him  all  civil  power,  drew  a  distinct  line  between  church 
and  state  administration,  and  gave  all  the  latter  into  the  hands 
of  Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod. 

This  Antipater  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers  in  civil 
affairs,  and  he  had  gained  such  an  influence  in  Judaea,  Syria 
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and  Arabia  that  Csesar  found  it  both  politic  and  necessary  to  be 
on  the  best  terms  with  him.  And  so  he  appointed  him  gov- 
ernor of  Judaea  under  him.  Antipater  had  five  children ;  four 
sons,  Herod,  Phasselus,  Joseph,  Pheroras,  and  one  daughter, 
Salome.  Prideaux,  An.  47.  Immediately  on  receiving  the 
appointment  as  procurator  of  Judaea  he  divided  the  civil  power 
in  it  between  his  two  sons,  Pharsaelus  and  Herod.  To  the  for- 
mer he  gave  Jerusalem  and  the  regions  adjoining,  while  he  made 
Herod  governor  of  Galilee.  In  this  act  Herod  is  first  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  as  a  public  man.  This  was  in  the  year 
47  B.C.,  and  when  Herod  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  onward  from  this  time  he  was  a  prominent 
actor  in  the  stirring  and  tragic  scenes  of  the  East.  All  the 
wide  region  from  the  Nile  to  the  Tiber,  and  in  some  measure, 
Germany,  Gaul  and  Spain,  felt  his  influence. 

So  soon  as  Herod  entered  on  his  office  of  governor  he  sig- 
nalized it,  and  gave  an  index  to  his  own  character  by  destroying 
the  robbers  that  infested  Galilee  and  Coelo-Syria.  There  were 
strong  and  savage  bands  of  these.  But  Herod  soon  made  them 
captives,  and  in  a  very  summary  way,  without  any  of  the  forms 
of  a  trial,  he  put  them  all  to  death.  His  enemies  seized  on  this 
act  as  illegal,  and  foreshadowing  tyranny  and  despotism.  By 
their  management  he  was  summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  or 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  In  hia  appearance 
at  court  he  showed  the  same  courage  and  independence  that  he 
had  used  in  slaying  the  robbers.  For  he  came,  not  as  a  crimi- 
nal, but  in  royal  robes,  and  with  a  well  armed  body-guard.  His 
robes  and  soldiers  and  haughty  bearing  so  overawed  the  court 
that  no  one  of  his  former  accusers  dared  bring  any  charge 
against  liim.  At  length  one  of  the  council,  Sameas,  boldly 
accused  him,  and  upbraided  the  court  for  their  timidity.  When 
Hyrcanus,  the  high  priest,  who  presided,  saw  that  the  judges 
would  condemn  him  to  death,  he  adjourned  the  trial  till  the  next 
day,  and  in  the  meantime  advised  Herod  to  flee,  which  he  did. 
So  this  man  of  violence  opened  his  public  career  with  an  illegal 
execution  of  criminals,  and  then  openly  trampled  on  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  by  defying  and  despising  the  highest 
judicature  of  the  land,  when  assembled  to  try  him.* 

*  Jotephttt'  Antiqt,  B.  14,  e.  9.    Pridetax'  Coit  Anno  47. 
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But  by  destroying  the  robbers  he  made  himself  very  popular 
in  Coelo-Syria,  the  military  presidency  of  which  he  soon  after 
obtained  by  a  heavy  bribe.  Now  raising  an  army  he  was  about 
to  march  on  Jerusalem  and  punish  Hyrcanus  and  the  Sanhedrim 
for  arresting  and  trying  him.  But  his  father  and  his  brother 
Phasa^lus  dissuaded  him,  though  he  had  gone  far  enough  to 
show  his  spirit  and. power. 

As  showing  the  temper  of  the  age  it  may  here  be  said  that 
about  this  time,  Antipater,  the  father  of  Ilerod,  was  poisoned  at 
a  feast  by  one  who  wished  to  work  a  revolution  and  come  into 
power.  Not  long  after  Herod  took  care  to  have  the  assassin 
thrust  through  at  another  feast. 

The  enemies  of  Ilerod  now  hating  him  more  than  ever,  and 
fearing  that  the  Herodian  family,  now  so  successful  and  popular, 
would  displace  wholly  the  ancient  family  of  the  Maccabees  or 
Asmona^ans,  they  accused  him  and  his  brother  to  Mark  An- 
tony, then  Roman  governor  in  Asia.  But  by  large  presents 
Herod  turned  the  judgment  of  Antony  against  his  accusers,  and 
obtained  for  himself  and  brother  the  office  of  tetrarch  of  the 
Holy  Land.  And  when  Antony  would  have  put  the  accusers 
to  death,  Herod  saved  them  by  his  intercessions. 

The  hostile  party,  not  wearying  in  their  efforts  to  destroy 
Herod,  engaged  the  Parthians  against  him.  When  they  had 
succeeded  in  imprisoning  Hyrcanus  the  high  priest  and  Phasaj- 
lus,  Herod  fled  with  his  household  and  friends,  about  eight  hun- 
dred souls,  and  some  treasure  into  Massada,  a  castle  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  By  this  movement  Antigonus,  one  of 
the  Maccabees,  became  high  priest.  Phasa^lus,  knowing  that 
his  death  was  determined,  committed  suicide  by  beating  his  head 
against  the  walls  of  his  prison.  Antigonus  spared  the  life  of 
Hyrcanus,  but  to  prevent  his  ever  returning  to  the  office  of  high 
priest,  through  any  change  of  mood  with  the  people,  he  caused 
his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  thus  making  his  restoration  impossible. 
Lev.  xxi.  17—21. 

These  were  trying  times  for  Herod,  but  instead  of  depressing 
him  they  roused  his  great  powers  to  meet  a  great  emergency. 
For  leaving  his  family  at  Massada,  in  charge  of  his  brother 
Joseph,  with  provision  for  a  siege  of  several  months,  he  led  the 
remnant  of  his  followers  into  Arabia,  hoping  for  aid  from  Mai- 
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chus  the  king,  whom  he  had  often  befriended.  Malchus,  like 
too  many  who  are  friends  only  in  prosperity,  refused  a  helping 
hand  to  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Herod.  Without  a  pause  Herod 
hastened  to  Egypt,  and  though  it  was  the  season  of  tempests 
and  sailing  was  very  dangerous,  he  embarked  at  Alexandria  for 
Rome.  On  the  way  he  was  wrecked.  Building  another  vessel 
he  pressed  on,  arrived  at  Rome  and  laid  his  case  before  Antony. 
The  Senate  came  together,  and  while  Ilerod  asked  only  that 
Aristobulus,  his  wife's  brother,  might  be  made  high  priest,  and 
he  rule  under  him,  as  his  father  Anti pater  had  ruled  under  Hyr- 
canus,  the  Senate  at  once  crowned  him  king  of  Judaea  and  Sa- 
maria and  Iduma^a,  with  the  power  of  appointing  whom  he 
would  as  high  priest,  and  all  subordinate  officers.  Accom- 
plishing all  this  in  only  seven  days  he  left  Rome  for  Judaea,  and 
arrived  after  an  absence  of  only  three  months. 

But  it  was  easier  for  the  Roman  Senate  to  vote  the  crown  of 
Juda;a  to  Herod  than  for  Herod  to  wre^t  it  from  a  rival  and 
make  it  safe  on  his  own  head.  The  whole  Roman  force  in  Sy- 
ria and  the  region  around  was  ordered  to  aid  Herod  in  this  work, 
and  it  was  commenced  with  all  zeal.  But  Jerusalem  was  a 
strong  city  to  be  captured,  and  when  the  army  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  only  the  open  country  of 
Palestine  and  the  minor  strongholds  had  been  brought  over  to 
the  interest  of  Herod. 

While  the  auxiliaries  of  the  army  rested  through  the  winter, 
he  with  his  men  could  not  be  quiet.  A  part  of  them  he  sent 
into  IdumaMi  under  his  brother  Joseph  to  make  sure  all  his  in- 
terest there.  With  the  rest  he  undertook  to  destroy  the  bands 
of  robbers  in  Galilee.  These  had  their  retreats  in  the  caves 
that  opened  from  the  wild  and  perpendicular  cliiFs.  To  reach 
them  Herod  let  down  his  soldiers  from  the  tops  of  the  preci- 
pices in  huge  boxes  or  bjiskets,  till  they  came  against  the  open- 
ings of  their  caves.  Then  with  fire,  and  spears  and  long  poles 
with  hooks  they  managed  to  kill  the  robbers,  or  haul  them  out 
of  their  hiding  places  and  tumble  them  down  the  rocks. 
Another  summer  campaign  passed  and  still  Antigonus  held  out 
in  Jerusalem.  But  in  the  third  year  the  Roman  auxiliaries 
swelled  the  entire  army  to  more  than  sixty  thousand.  With 
this  force  the  city  was   closely  beleaguered,  and  after  a  hard 
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* 

riege  of  more  than  six  months  was  taken.  Anligonus  was 
made  a  captive.  lie  was  one  of  the  Asmona^an  or  Macca- 
bsean  family  of  kings.  While  he  lived  Herod  could  not 
therefore  feel  safe,  and  so  by  a  great  sum  of  money  he  per- 
suaded Antony  to  put  him  to  death.  Thus  Herod  the  Great 
became  the  actual  and  reigning  king  of  Juda^,  Samaria  and 
Iduma^  m  the  year  37  B.C.,  and  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 

And  now  began  to  be  revealed  more  fully  the  awful  wicked- 
ness of  this  man.  For  while  adversity  will  bring  out  a  man*s 
good  qualities  and  show  his  greatness  of  mind,  prosperity  will 
expose  his  weaknesses  and  vices  and  moral  deformities. ' 

To  be  a  king  as  Herod  was,  is  to  act  as  one  pleases.  This 
gives  full  liberty,  a  kind  of  unlimited  and  regal  scope  to  selfish- 
ness and  revenge  and  malice  and  mad  ambition.  So  was  it  with 
Herod.  He  came  to  the  throne  through  much  blood,  and  by 
blood  alone  could  he  hold  it.  Though  the  opposing  faction  was 
subdued  it  was  not  extinct,  and  he  was  constantly  tormented 
with  a  lively  fear  that  some  of  them  would  seek  his  life  in  re- 
venge or  to  restore  the  old  Asmonasan  dynasty.  So  he  was  daily 
putting  some  of  them  to  death.  His  fears  acted  as  witness, 
judge  and  jury  against  them.  The  Sanhedrim,  who  had  tried 
him  for  his  illegal  execution  of  the  robbers,  he  put  to  death 
wholly,  excepting  PoUio  and  Sameas.  Through  the  entire  siege 
they  had  counselled  the  Jews  to  yield  to  Herod.  Sameas  was 
the  one  who  showed  true  manliness  in  accusing  Herod  when  all 
others  were  silent  and  afraid.  It  would  seem  as  if  Herod  re- 
spected such  moral  courage  and  independence,  and  rewarded  it. 
He  also  put  to  death  forty-five  of  the  firmest  friends  of  Antigo- 
nus.  Of  these  cruelties  there  were  holy  witnesses,  Zacharius  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  Anna  the  prophetess,  and  Simon  the  just, 
waiting  to  see  our  Lord  that  he  might  depart  in  peace. 

The  extreme  selfishness  and  ambition  of  Herod  arc  seen  in 
his  appointment  of  a  high  priest  to  fill  the  place  of  Hyrcanus 
now  in  exile.  Anxious  to  keep  from  such  a  post  of  influence 
any  one  who  could  make  himself  prominent  or  important,  Herod 
put  into  it  an  obscure  and  inferior  man  from  among  the  captives 
at  Babylon.  This  gave  great  trouble  to  fierod  since  it  gave 
great  oflPence  to  his  own  household.     For  he  had  married  Ma- 
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riamne,  the  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  her  brother, 
Aristobulus,  by  right  of  succession,  was  entitled  to  the  priest- 
hood. And  Alexandra,  the  mother  of  his  wife  and  of  the 
young  man,  was  constantly  urging  the  claims  of  her  son.  She 
even  began  to  enlist  the  aid  of  Cleopatra  in  securing  the  oflSce 
for  him.  And  so  Herod  unable  to  resist  the  importunities  and 
intrigues  of  these  women,  deposed  the  Babylonian  and  installed 
Aristobulus  in  the  office  of  high  priest.  But  he  was  also  the 
legal  heir  by  succession  to  the  crown,  and  having  gained  the 
former  point,  Alexandra,  with  a  peculiar  ambition  and  pride, 
set  herself  to  secure  the  throne  of  Judxa  for  her  son  in  place  of 
her  son-in-law,  Herod. 

Aristobulus  also  by  his  remarkable  nobleness  and  beauty  of 
personal  appearance  as  a  young  man  of  seventeen  had  gained 
a  dangerous  popularity  with  the  people  while  officiating  as  high 
priest.  The  quick  eye  of  Herod  saw  that  the  youth,  heir  in  the 
true  line  to  both  mitre  and  crown,  and  the  only  male  member  sur- 
viving of  the  Asmona^an  family,  excepting  his  grandfather  Hyr- 
canus, endangered  his  own  popularity  and  even  throne.  He  must 
be  put  out  of  the  way.  And  so,  wliile  bathing  at  Jericho,  his 
companions,  as  pre-arranged  by  Herod,  dipped  and  ducked  him, 
as  if  in  sport,  till  he  was  drowned.  Herod  attempted  to  cover 
the  crime  by  feigned  tears  and  a  splendid  funeral  and  monu- 
ment. But  the  vail  was  transparent  to  mother  and  sister  and 
friends. 

The  mother  sought  revenge  through  Cleopatra,  who  per- 
suaded Antony  to  call  Herod  to  account  for  the  death  of  Aris- 
tobulus. When  Herod  left  Juda?a  to  meet  Antony  in  Syria  he 
gave  his  government  affairs  and  the  charge  of  his  family  into 
the  hands  of  his  uncle  Joseph.  And  doubting  how  it  might 
fare  with  him,  he  charged  his  uncle  to  put  Mariamne  his  wife  to 
death,  in  case  death  should  befall  him.  And  this  he  did,  he 
said,  that  no  one,  and  especially  the  voluptuous  Antony,  might 
enjoy  so  rare  a  beauty  as  his  wife  after  his  decease. 

This  bloody  command  Joseph  foolishly  revealed  to  Mariamne. 
When  Herod  returned,  his  sister  Salome,  the  very  incarnation 
of  jealousy  and  strife  and  domestic  feuds,  and  between  whom 
and  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  there  was  perpetual  hostility, 
persuaded  him  that  Mariamne  and  his  uncle  had  been  too  inti- 
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mate  in  his  absence,  and  that  she  and  her  mother  had  been  plot* 
ting  escape  from  Jerusalem.  Ilerod  in  his  first  passion  was 
about  to  draw  a  dagger  on  his  wife.  But  loving  her  very  deeply 
he  refrained,  and  spent  his  rage  on  his  uncle  and  his  wife's 
mother.  The  former  he  killed  outright,  and  without  hearing  a 
word  of  defence,  and  the  latter  he  put  in  chains  and  in  prison. 

But  a  course  of  crime  and  blood  has  no  end  except  in  reform- 
ation. Plotting  and  falsehood  always  demand  one  more  step, 
to  cover  and  make  sure  against  the  last.  The  policy  of  Herod 
gave  him  neither  safety  nor  any  resting  place.  Deeper  depths 
opened  before  him,  and  crimes  more  revolting  engaged  his  heart 
and  hand. 

The  deposed  high  priest  Ilyrcanus,  the  grandfather  of  his 
wife  Mariamue,  still  lived.  For  twenty-four  years  he  filled  the 
sacred  office  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  was  now  a 
venerable  old  man  of  eighty,  fast  ripening  for  the  grave.  One 
would  not  think  him  a  dangerous  rival.  But  a  guilty  conscience 
is  full  of  fears.  He  was  the  last  surviving  male  member  of  the 
Maccaba^an  family.  Herod  wished  to  spill  all  the  blood  of  that 
race  except  so  much  of  it  as  was  mingled  with  his  own.  And 
so,  on  some  sham  plot,  invented  for  the  occasion,  he  caused  the 
old  man  to  be  tried,  condemned  and  executed. 

About  tliis  time,  B.C.  31,  Antony  and  Qesar  Augustus,  two 
rivals  for  the  chief  honor  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  came 
to  battle  at  Actium.  Antony  was  routed  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, his  case  being  hopeless,  he  voluntarily  fell  on  his  sword  and 
so  died.  Herod,  who  had  been  his  ally  against  Augustus,  now 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  the  favor  of  the  latter.  It  was  a 
dangerous  and  very  doubtful  step  to  show  himself  to  Augustus. 
Yet  with  that  adroitness  and  diplomacy,  in  which  few  have  been 
his  equals,  he  had  the  interview  and  came  away  with  multiplied 
honors.  When  he  left  Judxa  on  this  dangerous  errand  he  left 
his  wife  Mariamne  and  her  mother  under  charge  of  his  treasurer, 
and  confined  to  a  castle,  with  the  express  command  tliat  if  he 
met  his  death  in  this  visit  they  should  be  inunediately  put  to 
death.  The  women  bore  the  imprisonment  with  great  indigna- 
tion, and  when  Herod  returned,  his  wife,  who  had  learned  his 
command  from  her  keeper,  showed  a  bitter  alienation  from  him. 
For  more  dian  a  year  this  alienation  continued.     Mariamne 
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hated  more  and  more  her  monster  husband,  while  his  sister  and 
his  mother,  Cyprus,  did  all  they  could  to  inflame  his  jealousy, 
and  bring  him  to  put  her  to  death.  Nor  did  they  labor  in  vain, 
and  by  judges  of  Herod's  own  choice,  and  by  his  strong  per- 
sonal effort  at  the  trial,  she  was  condemned  to  death,  on  a  false 
charge  of  attempting  to  poison  him. 

So  died  a  virtuous  and  excellent  princess,  and  the  ornament 
of  her  times.  In  the  beauty  and  the  graces  of  her  person  she 
excelled  all  the  women  of  her  day.  Her  feelings  of  estrange- 
ment from  her  husband  were  natural  and  excusable.  He  was 
building  the  fortunes  of  his  family  on  the  ruins  of  hers.  He 
had  usurped  the  crown  that  belonged  to  her  race.  To  favor  his 
own  purposes  and  gratify  his  intense  and  unscrupulous  ambi- 
tion, he  had  brought  to  a  violent  death  her  father  Alexander,  her 
grandfather  Hyrcanus,  her  brother  Aristobulus,  and  her  uncle 
Antigonus,  her  father's  brother.  And  twice  had  he  given  con- 
ditional orders  for  her  own  death.  Few  women,  whom  the 
world  could  honor,  would  bear  all  this,  and  maintain  an  affec- 
tion for  such  a  monster,  though  he  were  a  husband. 

But  Herod  loved  Mariamne  intensely.  Of  the  ten  wives 
whom  he  had  during  his  life,  she  was  the  noblest  and  the  most 
beloved  by  him.  It  was  only  in  passion  and  in  burning  jeal- 
ousy, inflamed  by  his  sister  and  mother,  that  he  ordered  her 
execution.  So  soon  as  the  act  was  performed,  his  better  sense 
and  his  affection  for  her  returned.  Then  agony,  regret,  re- 
morse, and  every  scathing  passion  preyed  on  him.  He  found 
no  rest  by  day  or  night.  Go  where  he  would,  her  image 
haunted  him.  He  plunged  into  pleasure  of  various  kinds,  but 
in  vain.  He  was  nearly  delirious,  and  would  in  his  frenzy,  or- 
der his  servants  to  call  Mariamne.  Then  there  came  a  pesti- 
lence on  the  land,  and  he  received  it  as  a  judgment  of  God. 
He  forsook  Judaea  and  gave  up  all  tlie  business  of  his  kingdom, 
and  finally  had  a  severe  and  very  lingering  sickness. 

On  his  recovery  he  returned  to  Judaea,  but  he  never  recovered 
his  former  good  spirits,  and  was  more  cruel  than  ever  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  putting  her  to  death  he  put  out  his  guiding 
star.  After  this  all  was  dark  to  him,  and  though  he  lived  thirty 
years  yet,  his  life  settled  into  a  deeper  and  deeper  gloom, 
through  more  horrid  crimes,  till  it  ended  in  an  awful  night. 
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What  a  family  scene  have  we  here  presented  1  It  is  a  royal 
household,  standing  at  the  head  of  God's  ancient  and  loved 
people.  From  it  go  forth  law  and  example  for  the  wide  lands 
of  Juda»a,  Samaria  and  Iduma^a.  Intrigue,  bribery  and  violence 
have  given  this  Ilerodian  family  their  exalted  position,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Maccabajan  family,  who  had  ruled  the  Jews  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years.  A  crov\'n  thus  usurped 
gave  an  uneasy  head  to  the  usurper.  If  Herod  could  corrupt 
men  to  secure  him  this  place,  others  could  be  cornipted  to  dis- 
place him.  So  anxieties,  suspicions  and  jealousies  were  the 
cctibiant  companions  of  this  misenible  king.  Unscrupulous, 
unjust  and  unmerciful  himself,  he  was  datly  looking  to  see  the 
same,  in  kind  and  measure,  meted  out  to  himself.  And  so,  nom- 
inally a  king,  he  was  really  a  slave.  His  fancies  and  fears  were 
a  thousand  keepers  over  him.  A  sense  of  his  own  injustice  and 
of  merited  punishment  led  him  to  look  for  poison  in  every  cup 
of  cold  water,  and  an  assassin  at  any  unguarded  comer,  in  Je- 
rusalem or  Jericho,  or  Samaria,  or  in  the  stronghold  of  Mas- 
sada,  or  the  rock  city  of  Petra.  He  had  no  kingdom.  He  wa« 
a  prisoner  at  large,  and  his  broad  liberty  to  go  where  he  would 
was  his  deep  danger.  In  his  very  bed-chamber  he  looked  to 
find  his  servant  the  liiding  of  some  rival  Maccabajan.  So  he 
sought  to  inclose  and  make  himself  safe  by  a  fortification  of 
tombs.  He  encircled  himself  with  the  graves  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  of  the  noble  patrons  of  the  Asmona?an  dynasty.  He 
labored  to  protect  himself  from  the  royal  line  and  the  rivals  of 
this  line  by  building  their  sepulchres  about  him.  If  he  would 
flee  from  care  to  his  home,  as  to  a  strong  tower,  he  had  no 
home.  This,  as  everything  else  that  he  touched,  he  had 
blighted.  His  shadow  had  fallen  upon  it,  and  it  was  dark. 
His  breath  was  strange  unto  his  wife,  and  she  nobly  refused  his 
e-"^brac«  and  the  hand  that  had  twice  drawn  her  death  wan*ant. 

And  that  God,  whose  judgments  are  strange  and  terrible  in 
both  worlds,  might  leave  this  man  without  guide  or  light  to 
grope  out  his  way  of  crime  over  the  cliffs  and  into  the  awful 
chasm  that  awaited  him,  he  suffered  him,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy 
and  passion  to  put  that  noble  woman  to  death.  An  eclipse  then 
came  over  his  sun  that  never  passed  oflF.  So  when  Napoleon  so 
basely  disowned  the  noble  Josephine.      No  battle,   not  even 
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Waterloo,  so  turned  the  day  against  him,  as  her  divorce.  It 
was  the  first  step  of  the  pathway  that  led  him  to  his  rock  prison, 
around  which  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  kept  an  unceasing 
pa^ol,  till  death  took  guard  of  the  prisoner. 
/The  neglect  and  ill  treatment  of  a  good  wife  is  one  of  those 
crimes  that  God  follows  up  providentially  with  a  close  judg- 
ment./'Ilis  own  iniquities,  as  heaven's  avenging  police,  seize 
the  man  in  the  guilty  act,  and  bind  him  over  to  a  daily  chastise- 
ment in  his  own  castle.  If  any  man  deserves  a  summar}'  judg- 
ment, without  trial  or  sympathy,  it  is  that  man  who  is  cold  and 
selfish  and  authoritative  toward  one  whom  he  has  vowed  before 
heaven  to  love  as  himself.  Why  should  his  will  or  wish  or  self- 
indulgence  take  precedence  and  control  in  an  interest  that  is 
mutual  and  inseparable  ?  Why  should  he  act  the  petty  tyrant 
over  one  whom  the  law  of  God  and  man  has  given  him  as  a 
mercy,  to  be  evermore  an  undivided  half  of  himself,  and  an 
equal  heir  to  a  conunon  inheritance  of  joy  ?  The  neglect  and 
abuse  and  tyrannies  and  slow  agonies  with  which  some  men 
maltreat  their  wives,  as  if  they  were  but  a  domestic  convenience 
or  utensil,  though  to  the  eye  of  the  world  all  may  seem  fair,  are 
crimes  that  God  avenges.  By  a  self-acting  arrangement  in  the 
domestic  system  as  God  lias  constituted  it,  such  men  fall  at  once 
from  the  highest  grade  and  blessedness  of  life.  They  hardly 
know  why,  but  the  ways  are  rough,  the  winds  are  adverse, 
times  and  moods  and  changes  seem  to  come  as  a  mishap.  Their 
dull  eye  can  sec  nothing  of  importance  beyond  the  circle  of  self, 
nor  any  reason  why  all  events  should  not  revolve  around  their 
centre,  and  contribute  to  their  happiness,  and  all  wills  and  £ui- 
cies  yield  to  theirs.  So  to  them  the  reason  is  unperceived  why 
they  are  living  a  third  and  fourth  rate  life.  And  they  do  not 
account  for  the  painfully  realized  fact  that  their  existence  is 
depreciating,  and  their  life  tending  to  a  fmlure.  ,Gt)d  is  visiting 
with  judgment  their  abuse  of  an  institution  of  his  appointing, 
and  of  his  preserving  from  the  wreck  of  Eden.  The  coldness 
and  selfishness  and  tyranny  that  the  man  bears  toward  her  who 
is  his  equal  in  rank  and  superior  in  worth,  is  a  violence  done  to 
himself.  And  while  it  falls  primarily  on  the  womanly  and  no- 
bler half  of  the  household  head,  it  recoils  like  a  divine  visitation 
on  the  man  as  separate  from  the  husband. 
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So  Herod  found  it  after  he  had  put  Mariamne  to  death.  His 
palace  was  now  as  the  house  of  a  stranger  to  him.  In  his  un- 
founded jealousy  and  violence  he  had  made  it  desolate.  Remorse 
and  grief  overcame  him,  and  in  his  partial  delirium  he  would 
call  that  loved  name,  and  the  echo  through  the  gloomy  halls 
would  mock  him.  Visions  of  the  murdered  old  man  Hyrcanus 
flitted  about,  the  cries  of  the  drowning  boy  Aristobulus  came 
over  the  stillness  of  his  night  watches. 

The  families  nearest  related  to  him  by  birth  or  marriage  he 
had  clothed  in  mourning  and  cut  off  from  sympathy.  So  had 
he  increased  his  safety  by  increasing  his  solitude.  The  presid- 
ing genius  in  his  home  was  now  that  domestic  fury,  Salome,  his 
sister,  whose  blood  was  all  Herodian  and  whom  God  providen- 
tially left  there  to  avenge  Herodian  crimes. 

The  excesses  in  banqueting  and  wantonness  into  which  he 
plunged  to  drown  sorrow,  were  of  no  avail.  In  his  flight  for 
similar  purpose  to  the  wilderness  of  Samaria  his  burning  mem- 
ories followed  him.  A  fugitive  from  his  crown,  or  in  his  pal- 
ace, he  could  not  flee  from  himself.  And,  as  is  natural  and 
necessary,  there  being  no  repentance  or  reformation,  he  became 
hardened,  and  sunk  into  deeper  crimes  of  despotism.  He  grew 
so  cruel,  that  upon  the  least  occasion  he  was  ready  to  put  any 
one  to  death.  While  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Samaria,  his 
mother-in-law,  Alexandra,  was  plotting  at  Jerusalem  to  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  Being  informed  of  this,  he  ordered 
her  death  at  once.  And  so  another  member  of  the  rival  house 
of  the  Maccabees  was  cut  off*.  In  the  second  year  following, 
Salome  raised  his  suspicions  of  several  leading  persons  who  had 
favored  the  Asmonaeau  interest  when  Herod  captured  Jerusalem. 
These,  with  many  others,  accused  as  accomplices  in  some  recent 
plot,  or  being  remote  branches  of  the  ancient  Asmonasan  family, 
he  at  once  put  to  death.  So  he  removed  all  those  who  excelled 
in  dignity,  that  he  might  do  whatsoever  he  pleased,  and  have 
none  to  resist  him. 

By  this  extravagant  tyranny  and  sacrifice  of  human  life  he 
alienated  the  most  of  the  Jewish  people  from  him.  He  was  of 
the  stock  of  Edom  and  Arabia,  and  so  from  the  first  they  re- 
garded his  right  as  remote  and  doubtful,  to  call  himself  a  Jew, 
or  fill  an  office  over  them  that  only  a  Jew  could  properly  fill. 
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Yet  was  he  Jewish,  though  a  descendant  of  Esau.  But  in  heart 
and  policy  he  was  wholly  gentile.  Religion  was  nothing  to 
him  except  as  an  instrument  of  state.  He  had  all  the  ambition 
and  royal  feelings  of  the  kings  about  him,  and  sought  to  be  like 
them.  So  he  sought  to  make  the  Jewish  nation  in  its  policy 
and  usages  like  the  heathen  nations.  After  his  dangerous  sick- 
ness, therefore,  at  Samaria,  he  threw  off  all  disguise,  and 
showed  his  utter  dislike  of  Judaism  as  a  religious  system,  and 
at  once  began  to  introduce  foreign  rites  and  customs. 

He  first  instituted  heathen  games,  consisting  of  wrestling  and 
the  like,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  to  be  observed  every 
fifth  year ;  and  by  music,  sumptuous  entertainments,  and  the 
offer  of  costly  prizes,  he  endeavored  to  gather  on  these  occasions 
a  vast  concourse  at  Jerusalem  from  the  surrounding  nations. 
He  next  built  a  theatre  in  Jerusalem,  a  thing  most  incongruous 
in  the  holy  city.  But  it  marked  a  lAoral  stage  in  the  man. 
It  suited  his  morality  and  piety.  It  was  congenial  to  the 
depraved  character  of  the  man.  And  he  showed  great  tact  in 
introducing  it  as  a  means  to  accomplish  his  object.  He  wished 
to  overthrow  the  Jewish  religion  and  temple  service  and  turn 
the  Jews  to  the  idolatry,  heathenism  and  corruption  of  the  gen- 
tile nations.  The  theatre  was  an  instrument  admirably  adapted 
and  wisely  chosen  for  this  end.  Of  a  heathen  origin,  inherently 
vicious  in  its  tendencies,  and  the  foe  of  morality  and  religion 
wherever  patronized,  its  influence  has  always  been  demondiKing. 
Nor  was  Herod  the  only  or  the  last  man  who  has  established  a 
theatre  to  change  the  rites  and  customs  of  religion  and  the  doc- 
trine and  life  of  a  consistent  piety.  He  was  as  wise  as  he  was 
wicked  in  bringing  into  the  holy  city  the  theatre  to  become  the 
rival  and  ultimately  supplanter  of  the  temple.  With  like  feel- 
ing and  purpose  he  built  a  splendid  amphitheatre  on  the  plain 
near  the  city,  in  which  were  contests  for  prizes  by  personal  com- 
bat, music,  chariot  racing  and  the  like.  Here  he  also  gathered 
a  great  variety  of  ferocious  wild  beasts,  that  were  to  fight  among 
themselves  for  the  gratification  of  the  audience,  or  with  crimi- 
nals condemned  to  death,  who  were  first  armed  and  then  ex- 
posed to  these  savage  animals. 

All  this  stirred  the  Jews  to  a  deep  indignation.  It  put  their 
whole  religious  system  in  danger.   Ten  of  them,  therefore,  con- 
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spired  to  assassinate  Herod.  But  the  plot  was  discovered  by  one 
of  the  many  spies  whom  he  always  employed,  and  so  the  con- 
spirators boldly  confessed  their  intention  and  died  with  great 
manliness,  as  dying  to  save  their  holy  city  and  religion  from 
pollution  and  destruction.  When  afterward  certain  infuriated 
ones  had  tortured  this  spy  to  a  miserable  death,  Herod  brought 
a  terrible  judgment  on  them,  peculiar  to  himself;  for  he  not 
only  destroyed  them  but  all  their  families. 

But  this  severity  of  the  tyrant  did  not  check  the  ardent  hos- 
tility of  the  people  toward  him.  He  was  not  slow  to  see  this 
and  so  prepared  for  his  personal  defence.  Already  he  had  An- 
tonia  as  a  palace  castle  in  Jerusalem.  This  fortress  was  im- 
mense and  almost  impregnable.  It  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  Herod  rebuilt,  enlarged  and  beautified  it.  It 
joined  on  the  north  the  area  on  which  the  temple  was  built. 
The  enclosure  was  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  enclosure  of  the 
temple,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixty  feet  high. 

"  Within  it  had  all  the  extent  and  appearance  of  a  palace,  being 
divided  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  with  galleries  and  baths,  and 
also  broad  halls  or  barracks  for  soldiers.  So  that,  as  having  every- 
thing necessary  within  itself,  it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnifi- 
cence it  was  a  palace.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a  tower.  Three 
of  these  were  seventy-five  feet  high,  while  the  fourth,  at  the  south 
east  corner,  was  over  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  overlooked  the  whole 
temple  and  its  courts.  The  fortress  communicated  with  the  northern 
and  western  porticos  of  the  temple  ai*ea,  and  had  flights  of  stairs 
descending  into  both,  by  which  the  garrison  could  at  any  time  enter 
the  court  of  the  temple  and  prevent  tumults."     Rob.  Pal.,  1 :  292. 

The  entire  area  of  this  fortress  of  Antonia  was  probably  from 
north  to  south  some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  irom 
west  to  east  about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  that  is,  an 
area  as  wide  and  about  two-thirds  as  deep  as  the  area  of  the 
temple.     Rob.  Pales.,  I:  291—3,  HI:  233,  4. 

In  such  a  stronghold  Herod  would  feel  safe  within  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  But  the  evident  bitterness  of  the  people  against 
him,  as  well  as  the  recent  conspiracy,  suggested  to  him  for- 
tresses in  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land  both  as  places  of  safe 
refuge  for  himself  in  emergencies,  and  to  overawe  the  country 
in  any  tendencies  to  rebellion.     One  of  these  fortresses  he  built 
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in  the  city  of  Samaria.  This  city,  about  a  dajr's  journey  from 
Jerusalem,  wasted  by  wars  and  much  neglected,  Herod  rebuilt 
on  an  enlarged  and  very  splendid  scale.  He  inclosed  it  with  a 
high  and  strong  wall,  two  and  one-half  miles  in  circuit.  On 
the  heights  within  the  walls  he  erected  a  formidable  fortress,  and 
the  whole  place  he  garrisoned  with  six  thousand  soldiers.  The 
extent  and  splendor  of  this  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  immense  ruins  still  visible. 

Dr.  Robinson  found  there  a  colonnade  nearly  three  thousand 
feet  long.  About  eighty  columns  of  it  were  stiU  standing,  and 
very  many  lying  on  the  ground.  They  were  of  limestone,  six- 
teen feet  long,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  one  foot 
eight  inches  at  tlie  top.  This  work  he  says,  '*  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great."  Rob.  Pales.,  U  : 
388. 

And  for  both  his  own  glory,  and  for  his  defence  in  his  king- 
dom, he  built  CdDsarea.  This  was  a  seaport  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  noted  in  New  Testament  history.  Here  in  the 
amphitheatre  built  by  his  father,  Herod  the  Great,  Herod 
Agrippa  was  smitten  of  God  for  not  praising  the  Most  High, 
when  the  people  flattered  him.  Here  Cornelius,  the  centurion, 
and  Philip,  the  deacon,  with  his  four  daughters  were  baptized. 
And  here  Agabus  prophesied  to  Paul  that  he  would  be  bound 
at  Jerusalem.  Here,  too,  the  great  apostle  pleaded  before  Fe- 
lix, was  imprisoned  two  years,  and  then  made  his  final  defence 
before  Festus  and  kmg  Agrippa. 

The  whole  coast  of  Palestine  is  much  exposed  to  westerly 
storms  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  furnishes  no  good  harbors. 
Herod  observed  this,  and  so  to  remedy  the  evil,  he  undertook  at 
Ceesarea  one  of  those  vast  labors  of  olden  time  that  only  a 
king  can  assume  to  do.  He  turned  his  attention  to  build  a  large 
and  safe  harbor,  and  a  city  adjoining.  He  constructed  a  semi- 
circular breakwater  within  which  a  large  fleet  could  ride  safely. 
We  have  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  this  work  when  we  re- 
member that  the  water  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep 
where  he  constructed  it.  **  This  he  efiected,"  says  Josephus, 
**  by  letting  down  vast  stones  of  above  fifty  feet  in  length,  not 
less  than  eighteen  in  breadth,  and  nine  in  depth."  Ants.  XV. 
9.     And  his  work  in  the  city  was  worthy  such  a  harbor.     For 
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he  built  many  splendid  palaces  and  houses ,  as  also  a  theatre  and 
amphitheatre  and  temple.  These  were  built  of  white  stone 
faced,  and  presented  a  very  imposing  appearance. 

This  vast  work  engaged  the  attention  and  labor  of  Herod  for 
ten  or  twelve  years.  When  it  was  completed  he  made  a  great 
display  at  its  dedication.  He  provided  games  for  contests  in 
music,  wrestling,  boxing,  horse-racing  and  fighting  with  wild 
beasts.  For  these  plays  he  flimished  the  most  costly  and  beau- 
tiful ornaments  and  furniture.  And  as  the  place,  formerly 
called  Straton's  Tower,  was  now  to  be  called  Ca^sarea  in  honor 
of  Ca;sar  Augustus,  Julia  the  empress  sent,  for  the  occasion,  a 
large  part  of  her  wardrobe  and  theatrical  apparatus  for  such 
displays,  to  the  value  it  is  said  of  five  hundred  talents.  All  the 
vast  concourse  of  spectators  who  came  to  witness  this  celebra- 
tion Herod  maintained  at  his  own  expense  and  in  a  most  sump- 
tuous manner.  So  in  this  part  of  his  kingdom,  at  a  point 
fifty-five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  Herod  built  a  harbor  and 
seaport  of  great  public  utilty,  but  mainly  for  the  display  of  his 
own  greatness  and  glory,  and  as  a  military  stronghold  to  keep 
his  subjects  in  awe. 

Herod  had  a  peculiar  passion  for  building  cities  and  castles, 
palaces  and  theatres.  The  number  of  these  that  he  built  wholly 
new,  or  renewed  from  their  decay  was  very  great.  But  in  all 
this  public  work  the  motives  were  one  and  the  same,  the  display 
of  his  own  glory,  and  the  better  protection  of  himself  in  his 
kingdom  against  the  rebellion  of  the  people  whom  he  most 
cruelly  oppressed.  As  to  the  expenses  of  these  vast  and  varied 
works,  it  was  nothing  to  him.  He  forced  taxes  on  his  subjects 
to  any  amount  needed ;  and  when  he  wanted  laborers  for  any 
enterprise,  he  ordered  whom  he  chose  to  the  work,  and  they 
received  little  in  payment  but  their  living  from  day  to  day.  So 
in  this  way  he  oflten  had  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  men 
employed  on  these  great  public  works. 

It  wiU  serve  to  give  a  better  view  of  this  wonderful  man  if 
we  mention  some  of  the  stupendous  labors  that  he  performed  in 
building  towns  and  fortresses  and  royal  abodes.  We  can  take 
space,  however,  only  to  name  them,  and  that,  too,  without  re- 
gard to  the  order  of  time  in  which  he  executed  them.  A  city 
in  ruins  on  the  coast  south  of  Gaza,  called  Anthedon,  he  re- 
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built,  and  named  Agrippias,  in  honor  of  hie  iriend  Agrippa. 
This  city  was  afterwards  called  Danim  or  Daron,  and  became 
celebrated  as  a  fortress  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Bob. 
Pal.  11:  38.  We  also  mention,  among  his  works,  An- 
tipatris,  Cypros,  the  tower  of  Phasdelus  in  Jerusalem,  and  a 
city  by  the  same  name  north  of  Jericho,  the  fortress  Her- 
odium  and  a  royal  viUa  around  it,  theatres  at  Tripoli,  Damas- 
cus, Sidon  and  Ptolemai,  the  walls  of  Biblus,  temples  and 
market-places  at  Beirut  and  Tyre,  vast  aqueducts  at  Laodicea, 
and  fountains  and  baths  at  Ascalon.  The  temple  of  Apollo  he 
rebuilt  in  a  very  splendid  manner,  after  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  a  public  square  in  Antioch  of  Syria,  offensive  and 
shunned  for  its  uncleanness,  he  paved  with  polished  marble, 
though  it  was  two  and  a  half  miles  long. 

But  it  is  time  to  hasten  through  some  of  the  more  conspicuous 
to  the  concluding  events  in  the  life  of  this  eminently  wicked 
man.  From  what  has  been  said  of  him  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  powers  of  mind  and  therefore  had 
great  ability  to  be  wicked.  Some  are  b&  wicked  as  Herod,  so 
far  as  they  are  able.  But  he  had  great  capacity  for  being  emi- 
nent and  enormous  in  a  life  of  crime,  and  he  used  his  powers 
almost  jx)  their  full  extent  in  the  way  of  crime  and  blood. 

Two  of  his  sons  by  his  beloved  wife,  Mariamne,  viz.,  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobulus,  he  sent  to  Rome  to  be  educated,  under 
the  patronage  of  Augustus  the  Emperor.  In  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  16,  he  went  to  Rome  to  see  them. 
Finding  them  well  instructed  according  to  the  notions  of  a  royal 
education  at  that  time  he  took  them  home  to  Judaea,  and  they 
were  soon  married  as  became  their  rank.  But  Salome,  that 
fury  in  the  house  of  Herod,  his  sister,  whose  veins  were  filled 
with  unqualified  and  unmixed  Herodian  blood,  and  who  with  her 
accomplices  had  procured  the  death  of  IVIariamne  their  mother, 
now  feared  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  these  sons.  She  there- 
fore conspired  for  their  death.  For  three  years  they  lived  in 
the  palace  with  their  father,  and  were  neither  slow  nor  prudent 
in  expressing  their  resentment  of  the  death  of  their  mother. 
These  expressions  Salome  and  those  confederate  with  her,  care- 
fully treasured  and  turned  artfully  into  reproaches  and  even 
threats  against  Herod  their  father.     With  such  coloring  and 
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distortion  as  they  knew  so  well  how  to  give,  they  misrepresented 
the  young  men  to  their  father.  He  had  looked  to  them  as  his 
successors  in  the  kingdom,  and  gave  them  preeminence  in  the 
palace  over  his  other  sons. 

But  this  manoeuvre  excited  his  jealousy,  and  rather  to  restrain 
and  reform  than  disinherit  his  favorite  sons,  Herod  brought  to 
the  palace  and  placed  above  them  in  honor,  for  the  time  being, 
Antipater,  his  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife.  This  wife,  Doris, 
had  been  divorced  to  make  way  for  Mariamne,  and  so  this  son 
had  been  brought  up  in  private.  Stung  by  this  ill  treatment  of 
his  mother  and  himself,  and  always  coveting  and  plotting  for  the 
crown,  he  gladly  received  and  used  his  accidental  position  at 
the  palace  to  secure  his  end.  And  so  well  did  he  and  the  other 
conspirators  succeed,  that  four  years  after  Herod  had  taken 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  from  Ronic,  as  heirs  apparent  to  the 
throne  he  introduced  this  Antipater  there  to  the  patronage  of 
Augustus  as  the  real  heir,  and  placed  the  two  sons  of  Mari 
amne  as  secondary. 

So  adroitly  did  Antipater  and  the  confederates  manage  the 
suspicions  and  jealousies  of  Herod  that  the  next  year,  B.C.  11, 
he  took  the  two  sons  of  Mariamne  before  Augustus  in  Italy  and 
accused  them  of  seeking  his  life  by  poison.  Augustus,  how- 
ever, saw  through  the  intrigues  of  Salome,  Antipater  and  the 
rest,  and  so  reconciled  Herod  to  the  young  men.  On  return 
Herod  stated  the  reconciliation  to  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  but 
still  he  kept  Antipater  as  the  first  heir  of  the  throne. 

The  plotting  however  continued,  and  Herod  was  so  tormented 
by  false  reports  of  treason  by  his  sons  that  he  could  not  be  easy 
nor  feel  safe,  day  or  night.  To  gain  evidence  against  the  young 
men  he  put  their  servants  to  the  torture.  So  tormented,  and  to 
escape  such  terrible  agonies  they  falsely  accused  Alexander, 
He  was  at  once  thrown  into  prison  and  loaded  with  chains. 
Thus  unjustly  treated  by  his  father  he  devised  a  plan  to  vex  and 
torment  him  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  He  therefore  con- 
fessed plots  and  conspiracies  against  his  father,  that  never  ex- 
isted, and  involved  in  them  two  of  Herod's  prime  ministers,  his 
brother  Pheroras,  and  that  fiend  of  the  household,  Salome,  his 
sister,  and  many  other  of  Herod's  chief  friends.  So  this  unnat- 
ural son  of  an  unnatural  father  gained  his  wicked  purpose.    For 
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he  was  naturally  a  very  jealous  and  suspicious  man.  And  the 
consciousness  of  his  awful  tyranny  and  cruelty  and  bloody 
stratagems  to  carry  his  own  ends,  led  him  to  look  for  like 
things  in  others  toward  himself.  Therefore  he  believed  all  the 
false  stories  of  Alexander,  and  so  was  tormented  by  his  anger 
and  fears  beyond  measure.  Some  of  the  accused  he  put  to 
death  at  once,  and  some  he  put  to  death  on  the  rack  because 
they  would  not  confess  to  what  was  totally  untrue  of  them.  So 
he  executed  friends  and  foes  indiscriminately,  as  one  who  strikes 
in  the  dark.  As  he  had  no  certain  knowledge  his  fears  were 
his  counsellors.  And  he  filled  his  palace  with  horror  and  tor- 
ture and  cries  and  blood. 

This  Alexander  had  married  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Cappadocia.  In  this  terrible  domestic  and  royal  feud  he  in- 
terposed for  his  daughter's  sake  ;  and  effected  another  reconcil- 
iation. It  however  continued  but  a  year  or  two,  Salome  and 
Pheroras,  his  sister  and  brother,  and  Antipater  his  son,  still 
seeking  the  death  of  the  young  princes.  Then  Herod  obtained 
permission  from  Augustus  to  try  his  sons,  and  if  he  saw  fit  to 
put  them  to  death.  He  called  a  council  of  his  friends.  The 
death  of  his  sons  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  trial  was  a 
mockery.  They  were  condemned,  and  having  been  imprisoned 
in  the  fortress  he  built  in  Samaria,  were  there  strangled  by 
order  of  their  inhuman  father, 

•  Thus  perished  two  more  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  Herod 
by  the  ties  of  blood  and  should  have  been  dearest  by  the  ties  of 
affection.  At  this  time  of  the  troubles  concerning  the  young 
princes,  and  their  trial  and  death,  all  Judsea  was  in  anxiety  and 
fear.  The  great  theme  of  thought  was  Herod  and  his  sons.  It 
was  the  theme  of  thought.  For  all  men  were  afraid  to  speak 
their  mind.  While  they  had  pity  for  the  young  men,  and  in- 
dignation against  the  conspirators  and  a  deep  hatred  of  Herod 
and  his  policy,  they  dared  not  speak  their  own  thoughts,  or  even 
hear  another  express  his.  The  people  were  shut  up,  through 
fear,  to  an  oppressive  silence. 

But  a  blunt  and  bold  old  soldier,  who  had  served  under 
Herod,  openly  expressed  his  views  to  the  king  himself.  He 
assured  him  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  his  treatment  of 
lus  sons.     In  his   statements  to  the  king  he  implicated  about 
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three  hundred  persons,  all  of  whom,  with  the  old  soldier  and 
his  son,  Ilerod  moved  the  multitude  to  stone  to  death.  About 
the  same  time  he  had  his  sons  strangled  in  Sebaste,  the  for- 
tress in  Samaria. 

Near  to  this  time  it  was  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  announced 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  to  his  father  Zacharias, 
while  he  ministered  in  the  temple.  So  it  will  be  seen  with 
comfort  that  we  are  drawing  nigh  to  the  end  of  life  for  this 
monster  of  iniquity  and  cruelty. 

It  is  painfully  interesting  to  notice  now  how  his  own  iniquities 
seized  upon  him,  and  how  his  crimes  involved  and  burdened  and 
tormented  him.  He  shows  at  this  point  in  his  awful  career  how 
a  life  of  sin  is  a  life  of  terrible  servitude,  and  how  the  wages  of 
sin  are  torment. 

Alexander  and  Aristobulus  being  dead,  Antipater  stands 
alone  as  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the  throne.  Schooled  to  in- 
trigue, corruption  and  blood  by  the  practice  and  in  the  very 
palace  of  his  father,  will  it  be  strange  if  he  begin  to  practise  as 
he  has  been  taught  ?  Nothing  now  stands  between  him  and  the 
crown  but  the  life  of  his  father.  He  enters  at  once  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  dispatch  the  old  man  by  poison. 

Among  the  conspirators  for  this  Antipater  engaged  Pheroras, 
brother  of  Herod.  Between  these  brothers  there  had  long  been 
ill  feeling.  For  at  two  several  times  Herod  had  offered  to  his 
brother  one  of  his  daughters  by  Mariamne  in  marriage.  Phe- 
roras  declined  each,  and  instead  took  one  of  his  maid  servants. 
And  also  when  Herod  had  fined  seven  thousand  Pharisees  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Augustus,  the  wife  of 
Pheroras,  who  sympathized  with  this  sect,  paid  for  them  the 
entire  fine.  From  these  and  other  causes  of  dislike,  Herod  was 
very  severe  toward  Pheroras. 

He  therefore  readily  joined  with  Antipater  his  nephew  to  re- 
move his  brother  by  poison.  Though  the  plot  failed,  it  gave 
Herod  immense  trouble  and  anxiety.  When  it  was  discovered 
it  was  also  found  that  Antipater  had  previously  poisoned  two  of 
his  brothers  that  they  might  not  be  in  the  way  of  his  succession 
to  the  crown.  Such  a  household  of  intrigue  and  murder  was 
that  whole   Herodian  family.     Antipater   himself,  being  con- 
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victed  of  his  plot  to  put  his  own  father  off  the  throne,  was  exe- 
cuted in  regular  course  of  justice. 

Between  the  discovery  of  his  plot  and  his  execution  there 
were  seven  months.  In  this  interval  it  was  that  our  Lord 
Christ  was  bom. 

And  now  there  was  entered  on  the  page  of  history  by  the 
hand  of  Herod,  one  of  those  hideous  crimes,  one  of  those  enor- 
mities in  wickedness,  that  signalize  the  actor  and  the  age,  and 
make  the  car  of  the  world  tingle  at  the  recital. 

For  many  years  before  the  advent  of  Clirist  the  Eastern 
world  was  filled  with  predictions  and  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  some  wonderful  personage.  He  was  to  come  as  a  universal 
sovereign,  and  his  kingdom  was  to  be  in  bliss  and  righteousness. 
These  predictions  had  many  of  them  received  a  definite  form 
and  statement,  and  he  who  was  to  reign  was  constantly  ex- 
pected. The  place  of  his  birth  was  designated  in  some  of  these 
predictions  as  Judsea.  So  Tacitus  records  the  feeling  thus : 
^  Many  fully  believed  that  there  was  a  prediction  in  the  ancient 
books  of  the  priests,  to  be  fulfilled  about  this  time,  that  a  peo- 
ple from  Judaea  should  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world."  v.  13. 
And  Suetonius  has  a  similar  remark.  '*  An  old  and  fixed  no- 
tion prevailed  in  the  East,  that  near  this  time  men  should  spring 
up  in  Judaea  and  obtain  universal  empire."  In  Yesp.  4.  Simon, 
Anna  the  prophetess,  and  the  Jews  generally,  expected  in  this 
wonderfld  personage,  the  Messiah.  And  in  their  idea  of  his 
reign  they  gave  undue  prominence  to  temporal  redemption  and 
supremacy.  The  Romans,  and  other  gentile  nations,  who  had 
the  expectations  just  quoted  from  their  historians,  were  looking 
only  for  a  new  and  strange  worldly  king. 

In  the  midst  of  these  predictions,  impressions  and  general 
expectations,  Christ  our  Lord  is  born  at  Bethlehem.  The  great 
fisu^t  is  somewhat  known,  yet  feebly  apprehended  and  understood 
even  by  the  most  godly  and  believing  of  the  Jews,  and  by  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  families  of  Elizabeth  and  of 
Mary.  Still  the  vague  yet  exciting  thought  that  Shiloh  had  indeed 
come,  goes  abroad.  It  is  at  first  as  a  pale  light  enveloped  by 
mist  and  shut  up  by  clouds  in  some  deep  valley.  Slowly  the 
rays  go  out,  climbing  the  hillsides,  and  lighting  up  obscurely 
here  and  there  a  mountain  height.     Then  eyes  from  afar  that 
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had  long  been  watching  catch  the  bright  vision.  They  hasten 
with  offerings  for  him  who  is  bom  Ejng  of  the  Jews.  They 
make  inquiries  for  him  —  a  strange  company  of  travellers  from 
afar.  They  pass  over  liills  in  tlie  very  sight  of  Jerusalem  and 
Herod's  palace  and  ask  for  another  heir  to  the  throne  of  Judasa. 
"  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  How  swiftly 
some  spy  whispers  those  words  in  the  ear  of  Herod. 

He  is  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him.  He  runs  over 
the  bloody  list  of  Maccaba^an  and  Herodian  relatives  whom  he 
had  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  to  protect  his  crown.  And 
now  there  is  another  bom,  King  of  the  Jews.  He  learns  the 
locality  where  the  predicted  and  expected  king  is  to  be 
bom.  He  calls  the  wise  men,  and  with  satanic  hypocrisy 
speeds  them  in  their  search  for  tlie  young  child.  "  And  when 
ye  have  found  him  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come  and 
worship  him  also.''  How  cool  and  deep  and  awful  the  purpose 
of  this  monster  I 

But  God  interposed.  The  wise  men  worshipped  and  departed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Almighty.  The  holy  family,  warned 
of  God,  fled  into  Egypt.  Then  the  anger,  and  madness,  and 
fears  of  Herod  were  stirred.  His  throne  was  in  danger.  The 
wise  men  had  mocked  him.  The  reputed  infant  king  was  not  to 
be  found.  Couriers  run  to  and  fro,  but  in  vain.  The  infant 
Jesus  could  not  be  discovered.  Many  families  in  Bethlehem 
rejoiced  over  an  infant,  that  was  more  to  them  than  all  Herod's 
gifts,  and  all  Judaea's  honors.  Ignorant  of  the  flight  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  Herod  thought  that  this  prophetic  heir  to  a  throne 
must  still  be  one  of  those  little  ones  that  made  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Betlilehem  so  joyous.  Had  human  life  ever  baffled 
him  in  a  project  ?  Had  the  shedding  of  blood  ever  kept  him 
from  executing  a  wish  ?  Was  not  his  throne  already  surrounded 
by  the  graves  of  liis  kindred  ?  Why  then  should  the  blood  of 
infants  make  him  waver  in  his  purpose  ?  Doubtless  no  whisper 
of  conscience  troubled  him.  The  word  went  to  make  sure  work. 
The  sword  followed,  ''and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in 
Bethlehem,  and  in  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and 
under."  Then  "  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and  weep- 
ing, and  great  mourning,  liachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not." 
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We  see  the  bloody  men,  as  they  hurry  from  house  to  house.- 
We  see  the  terror  stricken  mothers  as  they  try  to  flee  or  to  hide 
away  their  children.  We  hear  the  unconscious  cry  of  the  con- 
c^Ied  little  one,  and  the  shriek  of  the  mother  that  follows  the 
discovery,  and  mingles  with  the  dying  moans  of  her  babe.  We. 
see  stout  men  who  have  fathers'  hearts  stand  nobly  by  their  chil- 
dren, and  make  their  spears  red  with  the  blood  of  the  hireling 
murderers.  Yet  all  in  vain.  The  eagle  swoops  upon  the  nest- 
ling brood  and  is  away,  and  they  are  gone.  Another  day,  and 
what  sorrow  among  those  hills  of  Bethlehem,  what  burial  ser- 
vices, what  lonely  cottages,  and  what  burning,  bitter  thoughts 
of  Herod. 

What  a  fact  this  awful  tragedy  to  stand  connected  with  the 
holy  child  Jesus,  and  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Very  like  in 
later  days  his  remembrance  of  this  gave  a  peculiar  tenderness 
and  earnestness  to  his  manner  and  words  with  the  little  children. 

But  we  change  the  place  and  the  scene.     We  leave  Bethle- 
hem for  Jericho.     An  old  man  of  seventy  years  lies  there  in  a 
palace  hall.     Terrible  diseases  are  on  him.     He  has  been  to  the 
hot  baths  beyond  Jordan,  but  without  benefit.       Strength  fails 
him  and  he  pauses  short  of  Jerusalem  in  the  return.     His  in- 
domitable courage   still  abides,  and  his  iron  will  is  unbroken.. 
He  knows  that  he  must  die,  and  he  knows  too  that  all  Juda;a/ 
and  Idumaea  and  Samaria  will  break  forth  into  singing  when  it  is 
proclaimed,  Herod  is  dead.     Swept  on  by  a  passion  for  iniquity, 
on  a  scale  beyond  all  former  enormities  in  crime,  he  summons 
to  him  all  the  chief  men  of  his  kingdom,  as  if  for  counsel  and 
state  purposes,  and  then  shuts  them  up  under  guard  in  the  am- 
phitheatre.    Then  he  calls  Salome   his  sister,  that  goddess  of 
discord,  and  says  :    ^  I  will  have  mourning  when  I  die.  So  soon 
as  the  breath  leaves  my  body,  turn  loose  the  soldiery  upon  these. 
my  chief  men,  and  put  them  all  to  death.     Then  shall  there  be. 
weeping  in  all  my  realm,  when  it  is  said,  Herod  is  dead.'     But 
a  little  latent  remnant  of  humanity  kept  her  from  executing  this, 
atrocious  command. 

Now  God's  hand  pressed  more  and  more  heavily  on  the  giant 
sinner,  crowding  him  into  eternity.  A  slow  fever  burned  within 
him.  Ulcers  ate  his  bowels  and  filled  him  with  agonies.  His. 
limbs  swelled  and  burst  in  dropsy.     Sores  that  bred  worms 
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wasted  him.  A  foulness  of  breath  kept  attendants  at  a  dis- 
tance. Paroxysms  and  convulsions  worried  and  tortured  him. 
•*Thus,"  says  Josephus,  ^  he  died,  in  horrible  pain  and  torment, 
smitten  of  God  in  this  signal  and  grievous  manner,  for  his  many 
enormous  iniquities.** 


ARTICLE  III. 

FAITH  A  SOURCE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

IIave  we  no  medium  of  vision  save  these  material  organs  of 
sight  ?  Can  we  perceive  nothing  but  that  which  comes  to  us 
tlirough  the  discernment  of  the  understanding  alone  ?  We  look 
around  on  the  outlying  world :  we  send  our  investigating  pow- 
ers on  excursions  to  distant  ages  and  climes  for  knowledge.  Is 
this  all  our  resource  ?  Are  we  shut  up  within  these  limits  of 
instruction  inexorably  ?  May  we  learn  nothing  which  cannot 
be  mastered  by  the  senses,  the  bare  and  naked  intellect?  It 
would  pitiably  narrow  in  our  horizon  to  afErm  this.  There 
is  a  higher  avenue  of  truth,  there  are  loftier  objects  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  spiritual  man,  than  these.  That  avenue  is  Faith  ; 
those  objects  are  the  revelations  of  God  which  transcend,  in 
parts  of  their  projection  and  elevation,  the  entire  comprehension 
of  the  finite. 

But  what  is  faith  ;  what  is  it  not  ?  It  is  not  superstition.  It 
is  not  credulity.  It  is  neither  the  weakness  of  first  nor  second 
childishness.  Its  absence  is  not  the  ascendancy  of  reason «  the 
proof  of  manly  thought.  Just  the  reverse  is  often  the  fact. 
Extreme  scepticism  and  credulousness  are  quite  natiutJ  asso- 
dotes.  The  fireest-thinking  is  fi-equcntly  the  most  puerile. 
Prof.  Trench  has  an  excellent  remark  concerning  Dives  in  the 
parable : 

*'  His  unbelief  shows  itself  again  in  supposing  that  his  brethren 
would  give  heed  to  a  ghost,  while  they  refused  to  give  heed  to  the 
sure  word  of  God  —  to  Moses  and  the  prophets.     For  it  is  of  the 
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very  essence  of  unbelief,  that  it  gives  that  credence  to  portents  and 
prodigies  which  it  refuses  to  the  truth  of  God.  Caligula,  who 
mocked  at  the  existence  of  the  gods,  would  hide  himself  under  a  bed 
when  it  thundered ;  and  superstition  and  incredulity  are  evermore 
twin  brothers  "  !* 

So  men  now  will  run  after  half-crazed  "  spirit-rappers,"  who 
laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  that  holy  men  of  old  **  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  that  these  Scriptures  are 
those  divine  words.  Let  us  at  the  outset  get  rid  of  tlie  notion 
that  faith  is  mental  imbecility,  and  its  absence  mental  strength. 

Christian  belief  does  not  require  our  assent  to  any  palpable 
absurdity.  It  does  not,  for  example,  lay  it  upon  our  conscience 
to  hold  that,  by  a  few  spoken  words,  a  man  can  turn  a  little 
cake  of  flour  and  water  into  the  body,  soul  and  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  When,  at  the  sacramental  feast,  our  Lord  took  the 
bread  and  said,  ''This  is  my  body,"  it  is  not  true  that  he  meant 
to  affirm  an  exact  identity  of  substance  between  that  bread  and 
the  hand  which  held  it ;  or  that  he  designed  his  church  to  believe 
that  the  holy  eucharist  is  a  literal  consumption  of  his  flesh  and 
blood.  By  a  constant  miracle  of  power,  even  this  might  be 
possible.  But  all  of  God's  miracles  are  those  of  wisdom  as 
well  as  of  omnipotence.  This  could  not  be  the  former.  It 
could  subserve  no  morally  valuable  end.  It  would  simply  be 
stupendous  folly,  a  monstrous  absurdity.  To  attempt  to  ac- 
credit its  reality  would  be  an  effort  of  superstition,  not  of  faith. 

Nor  does  this  challenge  our  assent  to  impossibilities.  It 
makes  no  part  of  its  creed  that  the  Divine  nature  is  a  trinity 
with  respect  to  the  same  facts  and  relations  which  constitute  it  a 
unity.  It  tells  us  not  that  God  Is  able  to  be  or  to  do  what.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  can  neither  be  nor  be  done.  He  cannot 
be  true  and  false,  honest  and  dishonest ;  cannot  govern  a  moral 
being  by  merely  physical  laws  ;  cannot  make  wrong  right,  or 
the  reverse.  To  strive  to  give  him  such  ability  is  to  confer  on 
him  no  honor.  He  asks  no  such  faith,  as  he  claims  no  such 
sovereignty.  God  respects  the  limitations  of  the  possible. 
Whatever  can  be  accomplished  he  can  effect.  To  believe  more 
than  this  is  not  Christian  belief. 

Nor  is  this  to  concede  what  flatly  contradicts  reason.    Within 
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certain  boundaries,  its  decisions  are  reliable.  If  we  are  told 
that  the  saving  grace  of  the  Gospel  is  lodged  in  a  class  of  men, 
the  virtue  of  whose  ministration  depends  upon  an  unbroken 
chain  of  succession  connecting  their  ordination  with  the  twelve 
apostles,  we  reject  it  as  unreasonable  that  this  should  be  the 
condition  of  salvation  to  our  race.  It  neither  does  credit  to 
God's  wisdom  nor  to  ours,  in  a  matter  plainly  within  the  range 
of  our  comprehension ;  nor  does  it  meet  the  demands  of  histor- 
ical research.  We  clearly  conclude  that,  amid  the  disruptions 
of  so  many  ages,  this  chain  would  certainly  lose  here  and  there 
a  link,  as  authentic  records  show  it  has ;  and  that  the  whole 
theory  is  an  irrational  assumption.  So  does  a  calm  judgment 
reject  as  fiction  the  modem  revelations  of  pretended  prophets  of 
God;  the  foolish  trumpery  of  '*  latter-day  "  miracles,  inspira- 
tions ;  the  religious  powers  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  live  men's 
penances.  Reason,  sitting  on  her  rightful  throne,  and  not 
usurping  a  higher  than  she  is  competent  to  fill,  pronounces  all 
this  inanity  to  be  undeser\'ing  her  regard,  because  in  positive 
conflict  with  her  sound  dictates. 

The  ground  which  Cliillingworth  defends  against  the  Roman- 
ists, that  Scripture  must  be  used,  in  a  reasonable  way,  as  the 
true  and  only  arbiter  of  religious  controversies,  we  see  no  cause 
to  abandon,  lest  the  concession  be  turned  against  ourselves  by 
those  who  call  themselves  rationalists  j^^^  coccellcnce.  With 
proper  explanations  and  limitations,  as  that  strong  writer  lays 
them  down,  we  too  say : 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  certain,  that  God  hath  given  us  our  reason, 
to  discern  between  truth  and  falsehood  ;  and  he  that  makes  not  this 
use  of  it,  but  believes  things  he  knows  not  why ;  I  say,  it  is  by 
chance  that  he  believes  the  truth,  and  not  by  choice ;  and  that  I  can- 
not but  fear,  that  God  will  not  accept  this  sacrifice  of  fools."* 

But  now  we  have  reached  the  point  of  a  careful  discrimina- 
tion. Now,  it  is  most  easy,  and  to  some,  most  tempting,  to 
throw  off  all  the  requirements  of  faith,  to  assert  that  our  powers 
of  judging  must  be  deferred  to  as  supreme,  through  the  entire 
circuit  of  spiritual  facts.  Avoiding  the  shallows  of  superstition, 
they  drift  upon   the  rocks  of  scepticism.     Fearful  of  believing 

•  "  The  Religion  of  FrotesUntti  m  Safe  way  to  SalTation."     Philadelphim :  1  toI/ 
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too  much,  they  refuse  to  believe  anything  beyond  their  reach. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  to  abandon  the  grounds  of  a  legitimate 
faith  in  the  invisible  world  is  to  run  very  naturally  into  the  weak* 
est  speculations  concerning  it.  For  among  our  constitutional 
capacities  and  necessities  is  this  leaning  over  of  the  soul  upon 
unseen  and  as  yet  uncomprehended  realities.  As  it  knows  there 
is  a  God  and  an  immortality,  so  does  it  know  that  there  is 
another  sphere  than  this,  full  of  wonders  which  it  now  discerns, 
if  at  all,  only  as  through  a  glass  obscurely.  Men  do  not,  there- 
fore, become  thorough  rationalists  by  renouncing  the  spirit  of  a 
religious  trust.  Probably  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  at  all 
enlightened  mind  which  is  convinced  of  that  only  which  it  can 
completely  understand.  Our  souls  are  companions  of  a  great 
brotherhood  of  spirits,  countless  multitudes  of  whom  will  have 
no  incarnation  like  ours ;  but  they  exist  in  a  universe  of  moral 
relations  with  us ;  and  often  we  are  conscious  of  feeling  in  our 
blindness  after  what  we  are  persuaded  must  be,  and  we  seek 
some  one  who  shall  lead  us  by  the  hand  amidst  these  but  partially 
opened  apartments  of  our  being  and  destiny.  We  do  not  live 
in  a  narrow  cell,  every  inch  of  whose  configuration  we  can 
touch,  and  measure,  and  analyze.  There  are  windows  in  our 
prison  walls  through  which  we  catch  glorious  glimpses  of  moun- 
tain, ocean,  and  the  bright  or  clouded  altitudes  of  heaven.  But 
what  of  this  is  shadow  and  what  is  substance,  faith  taught  by 
its  divine  instructors  must  tell  us. 

Pretended  religious  doctrine  has,  in  different  periods,  de- 
manded the  acceptance  of  various  absurd,  impossible,  unreason- 
able ideas,  assumptions.  And  we  have  affirmed  that  Christian 
belief  repudiates  justly  all  such  claims  upon  its  respect.  But 
two  things  do  not  follow :  first,  that  all  the  demands  which  may 
be  made  upon  this  principle  are  also  absurd,  impossible,  irra- 
tional ;  nor,  secondly,  that  everything  is  thus  which  may  seem 
to  be  80,  to  the  cursory  view.  Very  many  facts  in  natural 
science  have  been  stoutly  denied  on  just  these  grounds,  which 
are  now  among  the  unchallenged  maxims  of  the  schools. 
Hardly  a  department  of  physics  but  has  been  compelled  to  fight 
its  way  to  belief  through  most  determined  and  formidable  reiter- 
ations, aye,  demonstrations,  of  its  extravagances,  falsehoods, 
ridiciiloiis   or  vdcked  senselessness.      Such  histories  are  sug- 
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gestive  of  caution,  humility,  self-distrust,  particularly  in  fields 
of  spiritual  investigation.  Reason,  upon  its  own  proper  level, 
is  a  very  trustworthy  guide.  No  one  has  dny  wish  to  disgrace, 
to  dethrone  it,  in  order  to  decorate  with  its  despoiled  honors  an 
encroaching  rival.  You  might  as  well  say  that  the  eye  is  in- 
sulted, wronged,  because  you  sometimes  place  a  telescope  to  it, 
to  help  it  take  in  an  object  too  remote  for  its  unassisted  angle  of 
vision.  Faith  is  reason's  telescope,  sweeping  the  outlying 
spaces  of  tlie  moral  universe.  Its  necessity  is,  that  there  is 
much  to  be  known  which  transcends  our  natural  grasp  of 
thought.  It  presupposes  as  it  proves,  that  there  are  firmaments 
above  us,  gemmed  with  constellations  of  spiritual  truths  which, 
without  its  use,  must  remain  vailed  forever  to  our  perception ; 
which  it  does  not  indeed  altogether  discover  to  our  comprehen- 
sion, but  whose  existence  it  plainly  reveals.  Some  of  these 
far-off  bodies  it  shows  us  as  central  suns ;  and  some,  as  second- 
ary orbs  ;  and  some  as  unresolved  nebulae ;  but  all  composing  a 
grand  system,  worthy  of  God's  authorship,  deserving  of  our 
confidence,  where  we  cannot  no  less  than  where  we  can  explain 
its  ongoings ;  and  opening  to  the  trustful  heart  a  delightAil 
anticipation  of  studies  to  be  pursued  indefinitely  into  the  nature 
of  God  and  his  government,  with  ample  success,  when  faith 
shall  be  merged  into  sight. 

It  should  suffice  to  satisfy  us  of  the  justness  of  these  posi- 
tions, to  remember  the  circumstances  in  which  Christ  uttered 
these  among  other  memorable  words — ^^  Said  I  not  unto  thee 
that  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of 
God?"  It  was  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  It  referred  directly  to 
the  resurrection  of  that  dead  brother  of  IVIartha  to  life.  Christ 
had  promised  this  to  those  sisters,  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again  " ;  and  he  had  explicitly  narrowed  down  his  intention  to 
the  then  present  time.  But  Martha  could  not  accredit  that 
pledge.  The  dead  man  was  sleeping  beyond  her  gaze ;  and 
how  much  further  away  was  his  winged  spirit  than  his  corrupt- 
ing flesh  ?  ^  Rise  again  ?  Rise  now  ?"  And  if  she  had  spoken 
what  doubtless  she  felt — *'  this  is  too  absurd,  impossible,  un- 
reasonable, for  a  moment's  belief" — who,  of  all  that  throng 
would  not  have  responded  —  "  even  so  "  !  But  was  it  either  of 
these?    No.     Lazarus  lived  at  Christ's  reviving  call,  and  Mar- 
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tha's  scepticism  was  the  only  irrational  thing  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  so,  not  because  the  promise  did  not  seem  to  be  most 
strange,  unnatural,  impracticable;  but  because  reason  should 
have  persuaded  her  that  whatever  Christ  might  offer  to  do,  he 
could  and  ought  to  do.  Faith  assumes  that  every  word  of  God 
is  true ;  that  there  is  a  reliable  basis,  a  worthy  cause  of  all  his 
revelations  respecting  himself  and  us.  If  he  tells  us  that  which 
is  as  foreign  to  our  ordinary  experience  and  observation  as  was 
the  assurance  to  the  sisters  of  Bethany  of  their  brother's  resto- 
ration from  the  embrace  of  death,  we  are  to  believe  it.  It  is 
more  rational  to  put  confidence  in  God  than  not  to,  against  all 
appearances ;  for  be  these  what  they  may,  they  will  never  in- 
volve him  in  folly  nor  unreason.  That  he  may  demand  our 
credence  to  disclosures  totally  unexpected,  and  which  we  never 
should  have  dreamed  to  be  actual  otherwise,  the  incident  before 
us  demonstrates.  Christ  required  Martha  to  believe  in  her 
brother's  immediate  resurrection.  There  is  nothing  seemingly 
more  absurd,  impossible,  unreasonable,  in  an  orthodox  interpre- 
tation of  Christian  doctrine  than  that  demand  of  Jesus  upon 
human  faith.  Therefore,  this  may  be  as  deserving  our  belief  as 
was  that.  The  difficulties  of  the  subject  will  not  determine  the 
question,  but  the  evidence  fairly  weighed  that  the  Bible  is  God's 
conmiimication  of  religious  truth ;  and  the  application  to  its 
contents  of  the  strict  laws  of  verbal  criticism  and  exegesis,  with 
no  forced  disruptions  nor  contortions  of  the  text  towards  this  or 
another  theory. 

Here  our  doctrine  finds  an  important  practical  bearing.  One 
of  the  most  constant  and  unyielding  requisitions  of  Christian 
faith  respects  the  inspired  authority  of  these  Scriptures,  and  the 
acceptance  of  their  guidance  beyond  the  line,  in  some  places,  of 
our  full  understanding.  This  topic  of  a  written  book  from  God 
to  us  takes  inuneasurable  precedence  of  all  others  in  vital  inter- 
est* It  is  of  supreme  moment  that,  with  reference  to  its  claims, 
the  mind  and  the  heart,  knowledge  and  belief,  should  occupy 
their  proper  positions.  Neither  alone  can  settle  the  question 
aright.  It  lays  a  weighty  tax  on  reason  and  faith  conjointly, 
while  it  has  no  use  for  presumption  or  superstition  whatever. 
We  avail  ourselves  with  pleasure  of  a  sentence  or  two,  by  one 
who  will  not  be  charged  with  bigotry  on  the  subject  of  inspira- 
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tion — Neander ;  in  which  the  true  path  along  this  most  debat- 
able ground  seems  to  be  very  happily  indicated. 

"  We  need  no  further  revelations.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  to 
us  as  if  the  Lord  had  himself,  at  this  moment,  spoken  to  us,  inas- 
much as  he  has  given  us  the  instruction  required  for  all  the  highest 
necessities  of  the  present ;  as  if  he  had  himself  said  to  us  all  which 
it  concerns  us  to  know,  in  order  to  find  consolation  under  present 
sufferings,  the  means  of  certain  victory  in  all  our  conflicts,  the  clue 
to  guide  us  out  of  all  the  perplexities  of  a  distracted  age  safely  to 
our  goal.  Divine  truth  has  been  revealed  to  us  —  in  this  historical 
embodiment,  in  this  application  to  individual  cases,  to  specific  histor- 
ical circumstances  and  social  relations,  imparted  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  individual  men,  who  lived  as  depositaries  of  divine 
truth  among  their  fellow-men ;  who,  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
human  life,  testified  of  and  revealed  the  divine,  speaking  and  acting 
as  men,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  human  manner,  though  hallowed 
indeed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  was  divine  truth  to  be  brought 
Immanly  near  to  us.  Thus  to  our  own  special  activity,  under  the 
guiding  and  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  whom 
nothing  divine  can  be  received  or  understood,  was  to  be  left  the  work 
of  investigating  the  divine  in  its  connection  with  the  human."* 

This  covers  the  case.  These  are  God's  words.  They  are  to 
be  studied  as  an  actual  revelation,  in  their  adaptation  to  our 
wants,  social,  spiritual,  temporal,  eternal ;  with  reference  to  our 
earthly  and  heavenly  salvation ;  with  all  the  faculties  of  an 
aroused  and  patient  intellect;  but  where  this  fails  us,  with 
that  heartfelt  trust  in  God's  superior  knowledge  which  comes 
through  a  "  humble  dependence  on  that  Divine  Spirit,  who 
alone  leads  into  all  truth  and  unlocks  the  depths  of  his  word."* 
God  has  treasured  up  his  "  glory  "  in  these  disclosures  of  his 
sovereignty  and  grace,  his  power  and  love.  But  the  believing 
soul  alone  can  see  that  glory  in  its  fulness. 

Sceptical  casuists  are  not  so  sure  that  a  miraculously  attested 
revelation  from  God  is  impossible,  as  when  Baden  Powell 
planted  himself  there  in  the  ^  Essays  and  Reviews."  M.  Rcnan 
does  not  venture  that  stretch  of  bare  negation,  and  the  later 
deliverances  of  the  Westminster  Review  avoid  so  exposed  and 
indefensible  a  position.  It  now  distinctly  admits  ''that  law  and 
miracle  may  coexist."     There  is  too  much  of  the  old  faith  in  an 

•«  Neander  on  Fhilippiani."    pp.  19— 21.    OcUvo  edition. 
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Almighty  God,  at  leabt  among  the  common  folk,  to  tolerate 
what  can  never  be  other  than  an  arrogant  and  ignorant  assump- 
tion, whencesoever  this  statement  may  come,  that  a  miracle  can- 
not take  place  in  any  circumstances.  How  do  you  know  it  is 
not  possible  ?  is  answer  enough  to  such  an  impertinence.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  **  Miracles "  in  the  October  reprint  of 
the  Westminster  puts  the  case  thus  : 

"  As  there  is  a  limit  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being  and  no 
limit  to  divine  power,  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  assertion  that  mir- 
acles are  impossible  ;  but  our  readiness  to  accept  them  wiU  depend 
on  their  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  the  conception  we  have 
formed  of  His  character.  J£  we  regard  him  as  an  arbitrary  Being, 
we  shall  expect  incoherence  in  nature,  and  the  incompatibility  of 
miracle  and  law  will  not  be  felt  by  us.  J£  on  the  contrary  we  believe 
him  to  be  unchangeable,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  look  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  will  not  in  temporary  expedients  to  meet  passing  emer- 
gencies, but  in  laws  which  are  as  permanent  as  his  being.  The  more 
we  know  of  nature,  the  more  deeply  are  we  impressed  with  the  uni- 
formity which  pervades  it,  and  the  higher  our  conception  of  mind, 
the  more  orderly  and  calculable  do  we  find  its  operations  ;  so  that 
increase  of  knowledge  tends  to  correct  our  first  impressions  of  arbi- 
trariness in  God  and  a  corresponding  discontinuity  in  nature.  Sci- 
ence thus  modifies  our  conception  of  God,  and  this  reacts  upon  our 
views  of  nature,  till  miracles  are  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  both." 

K  170. 


Tbia  is  respectful  in  comparison  with  much  which  has  been 
written  on  that  side.  Yet  we  do  not  concede  the  inconsistency 
here  alleged :  nor  do  we  feel  much  force  in  this  reasoning  : 

^^  Any  attempt  to  reconunend  the  miraculous  by  assimilating  it  to 
the  natural  must  necessarily  end  in  failure.  If  miracles  are  brought 
within  the  compass  of  law,  the  aversion  entertained  toward  them  by 
scientific  minds  may  be  overcome ;  but  their  essential  distinction  is 
lost,  and  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  other  natural  phenomena.  The 
supposition  that  they  are  brought  about  by  higher  laws,  docs  not  at  all 
affect  the  question.  Higher  laws,  we  are  told,  counteract  lower,  and 
miracles  may  be  in  accordance  with  laws  which  lie  beyond  human 
knowledge :  but  higher  laws  make  no  approach  to  the  supernatural. 
We  can  never  transcend  the  region  of  the  relative  by  climbing  to 
more  extended  generalizations.'' — ^p.  169. 

The  question  is  not  of  t^rms  but  of  facts.     It  is  not  essential 
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to  the  defence  of  Christianity  that  the  term  ^  supernatural  ^  be 
retained.  The  point  at  issue  is  —  has  God  employed  the  pow- 
ers of  the  physical  world  to  attest  the  divine  commission  of 
men,  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
whole  effect  of  the  interposition  upon  the  hmnan  mind  carries 
the  conviction  of  his  presence  and  agency  for  this  express  end. 
If  it  should  be  found  eventually  that  the  raising  of  the  dead,  for 
instiince,  as  in  the  Gospels,  was  in  harmony  with  natural  law  in 
its  more  occult  relations  and  workings,  this  would  not  prejudice 
the  event  so  recorded,  nor  weaken  its  influence  as  a  seal  set  by 
Heaven  upon  the  words  of  prophets  and  apostles  and  Christ. 
Was  the  dead  man  actually  restored  to  life  by  Divine  power,  to 
authenticate  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  the  Christian  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  ?  Is  the  record  that  of  a  fact  or  fable  ?  If  the 
former,  then  how  the  Almighty  did  it  through  the  intervention 
of  the  laws  of  matter  or  spirit  —  whether  supernaturally,  or 
prctematurally ,  or  naturally  —  does  not  change  the  result.  To 
God  everything  is  natural.  But  to  man  much  is  not,  which 
nevertheless  is  so  to  man's  and  nature's  Author.  The  power  of 
the  miraculous  upon  the  human  mind  is  in  its  apparent  (not 
necessarily  real)  discontinuity  of  cause  and  effect.  We  make 
this  concession,  by  way  of  argument  as  against  the  lame  logic 
of  the  reviewer ;  but  not  as  thereby  holding  ourselves  to  the 
positive  defence  of  any  theory  of  the  miraculous  which,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  is  beyond  our  mental  reach. 

Our  inquiry  has  virtually  answered  a  question  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  in  this  connection,  as  to  tlie  value  of  an  educa- 
tional or  hereditary  faith.  It  is  more  easy  to  talk  fluently  on 
this  subject  than  soundly.  It  is  a  flattering  thought  to  put  every 
topic  of  knowledge  to  an  independent  and  original  investigation, 
and  thus  to  settle  our  opinions  respecting  its  merits.  But  we 
are  able  to  do  this  on  comparatively  few  tracks  of  research. 
Time  is  too  short  and  art  is  too  long.  Science  is  too  multifarious, 
even  within  its  more  familiar  and  everyday  applications.  Civil- 
ization could  not  go  forward  upon  an  advancing  path,  but  would 
merely  run  around  a  small  circle,  if  every  generation  began  at 
the  same  initial  point  to  educate  itself.  It  does  not  deem  this  to 
be  needful  nor  reasonable  in  any  department  of  secular  wisdom. 
Successive  ages  enter  upon  the  heritage  of  the  fathers,  as  their 
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rightfiil  and  real  patrimonj ;  nor  imagine  it  at  all  incumbent 
upon  their  mental  manliness  to  pry  up  and  re-demonstrate  these 
well-done  labors  of  by-gone  times.  Many  conclusions  are  fixed 
in  law,  physics,  government,  art,  so  that  their  principles  are 
considered  worthy  of  acceptance  by  the  people  as  matters  of 
credence.  And  this,  too,  be  it  understood,  on  faith  in  others. 
For  what  do  the  masses  know  of  the  analysis  of  a  thousand  ex- 
periments in  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  the  like,  the  results  of 
which  they  nevertheless  receive  undoubtingly.  How  many, 
also,  comprehend  our  Newtonian  theory  of  the  heavens,  who  are 
quite  persuaded,  however,  that  it  is  the  earth  and  not  the  sun 
which  rises  and  sets.  Men  show  their  discretion  in  not  being 
ashamed  to  believe  the  testimony  of  competent  persons  concern- 
ing facts  of  the  material  world ;  facts  which  they  never  have 
and  never  will  see ;  which  they  could  not  explain  nor  compre- 
hend by  any  eflfort  of  their  minds.  And  our  children  are  learn- 
ing to  believe  many  such  things  ;  it  is  a  part  of  their  training, 
of  necessity.  By  and  bye,  they  will  discover  the  reasons  of 
more  or  less  of  this  instruction ;  but  the  whole  of  them,  prob- 
ably never.  Secular  education  goes  along  very  largely  and 
properly  on  the  basis  of  hereditary  faith. 

Is  there  nothing,  then,  fixed  in  religion?  Essentially  and 
fundamentally  there  is  much,  there  is  enough  for  human  salva- 
tion, firmly  settled.  To  deny  this  is  to  asperse  most  dishonor- 
ably both  God  and  man.  It  charges  each  with  mental  imbecil- 
ity and  moral  obliquity  to  afiirm  that  theological  science  is  all 
adrift  on  uncertain  currents,  tossing  like  a  loosened  raft  in  ruin- 
ous confusion.  What  discord  there  is  springs  far  more  from 
wrong  spiritual  tendencies  and  affinities  than  from  an  ingenuous 
intellectual  divergence.  What  though  infidelity  denies,  and 
latitudinarianism  stumbles  at,  the  requisitions  of  a  true  Chris- 
tianity  !  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  true,  as  expounded  by  the 
countless  accordant  voices  of  the  regenerate  from  the  beginning. 
For  there  is  a  concord  in  this  testimony,  as  to  essentials  of  doc- 
trine and  life,  vastly  beyond  that  to  which  the  interpreters  of 
not  a  little  ciurrently  accepted  secular  philosophy  have  yet 
attained.  Men  would  see  this,  if  a  perverse  bias  did  not  ob- 
scure their  vision. 

We  therefore  contend,  that  to  require  an  independent  investi- 
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gation  of  religious  science,  in  order  to  a  fixed  belief  thereof,  is 
irrational ;  that  it  is  just  as  proper  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  a  part  of  education,  as  it  is  to  teach 
the  axioms  and  maxims  of  any  earthly  branch  of  knowledge ; 
that  it  is  more  incumbent,  as  divine  transcends  human  wisdom ; 
that  parents  should  transmit,  as  a  most  precious  legacy,  a  sound, 
theoretic  religious  faith  to  their  offspring ;  that  no  one  should  be 
ashamed  to  believe  more  than  he  has  thoroughly  studied  here, 
on  the  trust  which  he  reposes  in  those  who  have  gone  down  into 
the  depths  of  these  researches  both  theoretically  and  experiment- 
ally. To  say  that  we  cannot  thus  believe  is  to  contradict  what  we 
know  that  we  are  continually  doing.  A  sad  concession  has  been 
made  at  this  point,  by  the  church,  to  the  miscalled  rationality  of 
the  age.  It  is  time  to  take  it  back,  with  no  apologies  or  reserva- 
tions ;  and  for  every  believer  in  Christ  and  the  Bible  to  feel  that 
it  is  his  highest  duty  to  make  his  Christian  life  a  part  of  the  life 
of  all  for  whose  souls  God  will,  in  any  measure,  hold  him  re- 
sponsible. If  this  shall  afterwards  influence  in  that  direction 
individual  studies  upon  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  likely  very 
much  more  to  do  this,  than  fairly  to  counterbalance  the  natural 
propensity  of  fallen  man  to  ruinous  delusion,  to  sin-indulging, 
pride-inflating  error. 

But  faith  has  its  true  existence  not  in  the  mere  assent  of  the 
will  to  the  revelations  of  God,  but  in  the  love  of  the  regener- 
ated heart.  It  is  not  simply  that  we  dispute  not  the  mysteries 
or  the  severities  of  God's  government  of  law  and  redemption. 
It  is  that  we  embrace  them  with  a  fervent  aflTection,  because  they 
are  the  ordination  of  God  our  Father.  This  is  the  trusting  con- 
fidence  which  gives  light  to  the  soul  beyond  all  other  spiritual 
revealings. 

**  The  childlike  faith,  that  asks  not  sight, 
Waits  not  for  wonder  or  for  sign, 
Believes,  because  it  loves  aright — 
Shall  see  things  greater,  things  divine. 

**  Heaven  to  that  gaze  shall  open  wide. 
And  brightest  angels  to  and  fro 
On  messages  of  peace  shall  glide 

'Twixt  God  above  and  Christ  below."* 

«  Keble'i  *<  Christian  Tear." 
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To  receive  God,  in  the  humility  of  penitence  and  the  submis- 
sion of  love,  as  the  preferred  controller  of  our  moral  natures,  is 
the  best,  the  only  really  successful  method  of  extending  oui 
range  of  spiritual  discernment.  A  purified  heart  is  the  most 
effective  opener  of  the  mental  eye  when  divine  objects  are  in 
the  field  of  search. 

*•  Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain." 

Sin  is  the  great  obscurer  of  these  higher  heavens.  Holiness  goes 
up  their  vaulted  pathways,  and  surveys  with  satisfying  clearness 
many  a  marvel  which  will  forever  be  in  eclipse  to  the  ^  natural 
man."  It  believes  God  sympathetically,  and  sees  his  glory  as 
sainted  ones  behold  it  yet  more  fully,  where  faith  is  turned  to 
vision.  And  here  spring  the  true  fountains  of  human  joy.  How 
can  the  soul  of  the  finite  enter  more  intimately  into  the  life  of 
the  Infinite,  than  through  this  trust  reposed  in  God  so  lovingly, 
concerning  these  deepest  and  eternal  interests  of  our  being  ?  If 
the  Christian  might  have,  for  the  asking,  every  mystery  re- 
solved which  pertains  to  the  Divine  existence  and  acts,  which 
involves  his  own  well-being  also,  he  might  perchance  not  ask 
it,  fi^m  the  very  pleasure  of  confiding  some  unexplained  enig- 
mas to  one  so  benevolent,  so  wise,  so  loved  as  is  our  God  and 
Saviour.  Heaven  may  discover  to  us  that  the  loftiest  attainable 
joy  of  the  saved  is  to  be  found  in  perfected  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  God ;  but  earth  can  give  the  sanctified  no  purer  happi- 
ness than  is  ministered  to  the  believer  through  the  power  of 
faith.  It  too  alone  conducts  to  that  larger  understanding  of 
this  grandest  of  sciences  which  heaven  promises.  It  is  the 
gateway  to  the  kingdom  of  God  now  and  forever.  It  is  our 
noblest  honor  as  it  will  be  our  eternal  benefactor.  It  puts  us  in 
fellowship  with  all  right  spiritual  life,  as  it  has  the  pledge  from 
Christ  of  all  good  and  glory. 

**  Believe,  and  show  the  reason  of  a  man ; 
Believe,  and  task  the  pleasure  of  a  God ; 
Believe,  and  look  with  triumph  on  the  tomb." 


VOL.    IV. — ^NO.  XIX. 
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ARTICLE  m. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN. 

The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man^  with  remarks 
on  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Variation.  By  Sir 
Chables  Lyell,  F.  R.S.,  &c.  Philadelphia :  George  W. 
Childs.     1863. 

The  public  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain discoveries  have  been  made,  which  are  thought  by  the 
savans  to  indicate  an  existence  of  man  upon  earth  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  common  chronology  has  allowed.  The  pub- 
lic also,  sometime  before  the  book  appeared,  were  aware  that 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  preparing  a  volume  which  should  em- 
body and  present  these  discoveries  to  the  world.  The  volume 
has  appeared,  and  already  for  some  months,  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  readers  and  the  press.  It  is  a  very  readable  book, 
everything  being  put  in  Sir  Charles'  plainest  and  pleasantest 
style.  And  it  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  worthy  of  being  mentioned, 
which  the  world  owes  to  Hugh  Miller,  Lyell,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
and  a  few  others,  that  they  have  brought  out  science  in  so  great 
degree  from  its  cryptic  lurking  and  concealment  in  hard  terms 
and  labored  expressions,  and  set  it  forth  to  more  general  appre- 
hension and  acquaintance  through  a  freer  and  more  familiar 
style.  The  volume  is  an  important  one,  both  to  the  scientific 
and  the  religious  world.  If  the  discoveries  it  relates  are  to  be 
received  as  the  revelations  of  an  antiquity  of  man  hitherto  un- 
thought  of  and  almost  inconceivable,  then  a  new  and  large 
advance  has  been  made  for  science ;  it  is  made  to  occupy  a 
higher  and  a  wider  platform  by  far  than  before ;  and  theology 
is  called  to  look  about  itself  and  see  to  its  records. 

The  discoveries,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Lyell,  relate  chiefly  to 
works  of  art  found  in  Danish  peat;  the  shell  mounds,  or 
Kjokken-modding  of  the  Danish  Coast;  the  Swiss  Lake 
Dwellings ;  the  Delta  and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Nile ;  Bones 
found  in  ancient  caverns ;    Flint  Implements  found   in   post- 
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pliocene  sand  and  gravel  in  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  France ; 
and  the  deposits  in  the  Brixham  Cave,  England.  They  are 
briefly  as  follows : 

WORKS  OF  ABT  IN  DANISH  PEAT. 

There  have  been  found  in  hollows  or  depressions  in  the  north- 
em  drift  or  boulder  formation  in  Denmark  deposits  of  peat 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  thick.  Peat  is  of  inappreciably  slow 
growth.  The  lowest  stratum,  two  to  three  feet  thick,  consists 
of  swamp  peat,  composed  chiefly  of  moss.  Above  this  lies  an- 
other growth,  not  made  up  exclusively  of  aquatic  plants.  In 
these  two  strata,  lie  trunks  of  trees,  especially  of  the  Scotch  fir, 
often  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  must  have  grown  on  the 
margin  of  the  moss-bogs  and  frequently  have  fallen  into  them. 
The  Scotch  fir  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  in  historical  times 
a  tree  of  Denmark,  and  when  introduced  there  has  not  thriven. 
The  Scotch  fir,  according  to  the  record  of  the  peat,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sessile  oak ;  and  this  still  later  by  the  common 
beech.  The  oak  still  exists  in  Denmark,  but  the  beech  has 
almost  succeeded  in  supplanting  it.  From  below  a  buried  trunk 
of  the  Scotch  fir  was  taken  out  a  flint  instrument  of  evident  hu- 
man manufacture — one  of  the  knives  or  arrow  heads  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  this  volume.  By  studying  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  peat  bogs,  sand  dunes,  and  shell  mounds  of  Den- 
mark, the  Danish  and  Swedish  antiquaries  and  naturalists  have 
succeeded  as  they  think,  in  establishing  three  successive  periods 
of  human  antiquity,  the  stone,  the  bronze,  and  the  iron  ages. 
The  stone  is  the  age  of  flint  implements ;  the  bronze  and  the 
iron,  the  ages  of  those  implements  respectively. 

BHELLrMOUNDS,   OR  KJOKKENMODDING. 

At  certain  points  on  the  Danish  coast  occur  immense  heaps 
of  shells ;  oyster,  cockle,  and  other  shells  of  edible  mollusks. 
Scattered  all  through  these  heaps,  are  flint  knives,  hatchets,  and 
other  instruments  of  stone,  horn,  wood  and  bone,  with  frag- 
ments of  coarse  pottery,  but  never  any  implements  of  bronze, 
or  iron. 

SWISS  LAKE   DWELLINGS. 

In  the  dry  winter  of  1853 — 4,  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  on 
Lake  Zurich  nndertook  to  raise  the  level  of  some  ground  and 
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turn  it  into  dry  land.  The  soil  for  this  purpose  they  dredged 
up  from  the  adjoining  shallow  water.  The  dredging  operations 
disclosed  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  wooden  piles  driven 
deeply  into  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  among  them,  a  great  many 
stone  hammers,  axes,  celts  (stone  hatchets)  and  other  instru- 
ments. Nothing  of  metal  was  found,  except  an  armlet  of  thin 
brass  wire  and  a  small  bronze  hatchet.  Fragments  of  rude 
j)ottery  were  abundant,  and  masses  of  charred  wood,  supposed 
to  have  formed  parts  of  the  platform  on  which  the  wooden  cab- 
ins were  built.  Also  evidences  of  fishing  gear,  in  the  form  of 
pieces  of  cord,  hooks  and  stones  used  as  weights.  Subsequent 
to  this,  many  sites  were  discovered.  They  occur  in  the  large 
lakes  of  Constance,  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Neufchatel,  and  on 
most  of  the  smaller  ones.  Some  are  exclusively  of  the 
stone  age,  others  of  the  bronze.  The  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  these  are  the  sites  of  ancient  dwellings  among 
the  piles,  are  the  discovery  of  so  many  of  the  articles  and 
remains  of  common  daily  life,  and  the  fact  that  habitations 
of  the  kind  have  existed  within  historical  times.  A  kind 
of  lake  dwelling  has  likewise  been  discovered  in  Ireland,  accom- 
panied with  similar  evidences  of  human  habitation. 

DELTA   AND   ALLUVIAL   PLAIN   OF   THE  NILE. 

Between  the  years  1851 — 4  some  investigations  were  made  in 
the  Delta  and  valley  of  the  Nile,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  England  to  ascertain  the  nature,  depth  and  contents 
of  the  Nile  mud.  The  results  of  chief  importance  were 
obtained  from  two  sets  of  shafts  and  borings  sunk  at  inter- 
vals in  lines  crossing  the  great  valley  from  east  to  west.  One 
of  these  consists  of  fifty-one  pits  and  artesian  perforations,  made 
where  the  valley  is  sixteen  miles  wide,  about  eight  miles  above 
the  apex  of  the  Delta.  The  other  line,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  borings  and  pits,  was  in  the  latitude  of  Memphis,  where 
the  valley  is  only  five  miles  wide.  In  these  excavations,  arti- 
cles, or  fragments  of  articles,  such  as  jars,  vases,  pots,  a  cop- 
per knife,  a  small  human  figure  in  burnt  clay,  burnt  bricks, 
etc.,  were  brought  up  from  all  depths,  even  where  the  borings 
sank  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  in  the  central  part  of  the  valley. 
If  an  average  of  six  inches  to  the  century  be  assumed  as  the 
mte  of  Nile  mud  deposit,  a  brick  brought  up  from  the  depth  of 
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sixty  feet  would  be  twelve  thousand  years  old.      One  fragment 
of  red  brick  was  found  at  a  depth  of  seventy-two  feet. 

CAVERN   BOXES. 

In  the  discoveries  mentioned  thus  far,  the  accompanying  fos- 
sil shells  and  mammalia  were  of  living  species.  We  come  now 
to  some  in  which,  while  the  shells  are  all  recent,  the  mamma- 
lia are  in  part  extinct. 

As  long  ago  as  1828,  MM.  Toumal  and  Christol  found  in 
the  cavern  of  Bize,  in  the  Department  of  the  Aude,  France, 
human  bones  and  teeth,  with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  in  the 
same  mud  and  breccia,  cemented  by  stalagmite,  in  which  land 
shells  of  living  species  were  imbedded,  and  the  bones  of  mam- 
malia, some  of  extinct,  some  of  recent  species.  In  1833 — 4, 
Dr.  Schmerling  of  Li^ge,  a  skilful  anatomist  and  paleontolo- 
gist, published  in  two  volumes,  the  results  of  several  years'  ex- 
plorations and  study  of  the  ossiferous  caverns  which  border  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse  and  its  tributaries.  He  describes  the  con- 
tents of  more  than  forty  caverns.  Many  of  them  had  never 
before  been  entered  by  scientific  observers,  and  their  floors  were 
encrusted  with  unbroken  stalagmite.  Beneath  the  stalagmite, 
in  the  strata  of  mud  and  gravel,  were  found  human  bones  and 
flint  implements,  associated,  among  others,  with  the  bones  of 
the  cave  bear,  hyena,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros.  Many  of  the 
bones  were  much  rolled  and  scattered,  showing  the  action  of 
water.  No  gnawed  bones,  nor  any  coprolites  were  found,  show- 
ing that  the  caves  were  not  the  resort  of  wild  beasts,  and  the 
bones  were  not  brought  there  for  purposes  of  prey.  Whole 
skeletons  were  in  no  case  found — only  a  few  of  the  bones  of 
the  skeleton  —  most  frequently  teeth  separated  from  the  jaw, 
and  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  the  foot.  Sometimes  the  bones 
of  the  limb  or  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal  would  be  in  such 
juxti4)osition  as  to  show  that  they  must  have  been  deposited 
while  clothed  with  flesh,  or  at  least  enough  of  the  muscle  and 
ligament  to  hold  them  together.  In  the  En^s  cavern,  about 
eight  miles  southwest  of  Li^ge,  a  human  skull  was  found  im- 
b^ded  by  the  side  of  a  mammoth's  tooth.  In  the  same  cave, 
another  skull  was  found  buried  five  feet  deep  in  a  breccia,  in 
which  the  tooth  of  a  rhinoceros,  several  bones  of  a  horse,  and 
some  of  the  reindeer  occurred.    It  was  singular  that  in  the  cave 
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of  Engihoul,  directly  across  the  Meuse  and  in  the  other  bank 
from  Engis,  while  both  caves  abounded  in  the  bones  of  extinct 
animals  mingled  with  those  of  man,  and  while  in  the  cave  of 
Engis  there  were  several  human  crania  and  very  few  other 
bones,  there  occurred  numerous  bones  of  the  extremities  belong- 
ing to  at  least  three  human  individuals,  and  only  two  small 
fragments  of  a  cnmium.  The  like  capricious  distribution  held 
good  in  other  caverns,  especially  with  reference  to  the  cave 
bear,  the  most  frequent  of  the  extinct  mammalia.  Flint  imple- 
ments, of  the  rudest  sort,  were  universal. 

FLINT   IMriJCMKNTS   OF   ABBEVIUJS   AND   AMIENS. 

The  most  noted  discovery  relating  to  this  question,  and  that 
which  has  brought  into  importance  the  foregoing,  and  taken  the 
lead  in  public  interest,  is  that  of  the  flint  implements  in  the 
post-pliocene  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in  France. 
As  early  as  1841,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  obser\'ed  and  began 
to  collect  these  implements,  as  they  were  dug  out  of  the  drift  or 
deposits  of  gravel  and  sand  whenever  excavations  were  made 
in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Abbeville,  or  annually,  as  flints 
were  wanted  for  the  roads,  or  loam  for  making  bricks.  They 
were  found  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
and  associated  with  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear, 
hyena,  stag,  ox,  horse,  and  others.  These  implements  were 
rudely  formed  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  hatchets,  made  by  skil- 
fully striking  off*  chips  from  a  flint  pebble  till  the  desired  form 
was  attained.  They  appear  to  be  precisely  similar  to  the  arrow- 
heads, etc.,  used  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  and  fre- 
quently found  in  New  England  and  the  West.  The  same  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Dr.  Rigollot  at  Amiens,  forty  miles  below 
Abbeville,  in  the  same  Somme  valley.  The  implements  were 
found  in  both  places  in  considerable  abundance,  and  Dr.  Rigol- 
lot and  M«  Perthes  both  published  ftill  accounts.  The  fact  was 
especially  noted  that  it  was  not  in  vegetable  soil,  nor  in  the 
brick  earth  with  land  and  fresh  water  shells  next  below,  but  in 
the  lower  beds  or  coarse  flint  gravel,  usually  twelve,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface,  that  the  implements  were 
met  with. 
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BRIXHAM   CAVE. 

Brixham  la  a  town  in  Devon,  England,  near  Torquay,  upon 
the  sea  coast.  In  1858  the  discovery  of  a  suite  of  caverns  was 
made  by  the  accidental  falling  in  of  £t  roof.  At  present  five  ex- 
ternal openings  are  exposed  to  view  in  the  steep  cliffs  and  slop- 
ing side  of  the  valley.  At  that  time  they  were  blocked  up  with 
breccia  and  earthy  matter.  Immediately  it  was  thought  best  to  . 
have  a  thorough  investigation  made.  Accordingly  the  Royal 
Society  made  grants. toward  defraying  the  expenses,  and  a  com- 
mitte  of  geologists  was  charged  with  the  care  and  responsibility 
of  the  investigations.  Geologist  Pingelly  was  placed  in  super- 
intendence, and  the  excavations  of  the  difTcrent  galleries  were 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  care.  All  the  fossils  taken  from  the 
subterranean  fissures  and  tunnels  were  labelled  and  numbered  ; 
and  a  journal  of  the  progress  of  the  work  was  kept,  and  in  it 
recorded  with  scrupulous  care  the  geological  position  of  every 
specimen.  The  floor  of  the  main  gallery  was  ninety-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sixty  above  the  bottom  of  the 
i^joining  valley.  All  the  passages  exhibit  the  action  of  run- 
ning water,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  mostly,  if  not 
altogether,  excavated  by  it.  The  united  length  of  the  five  gal- 
leries which  were  excavated  amounted  to  several  hundred  feet. 
They  were  sometimes  filled  up  to  the  roof  with  gravel,  bones, 
and  mud,  but  occasionally  there  was  considerable  space  between 
the  roof  and  floor.  The  latter,  where  there  were  fissures 
through  the  roof,  was  covered  with  stalagmite ;  otherwise,  usu- 
ally there  was  no  such  incrustation.  The  general  succession  of 
deposits  was  this : 

1.  At  the  top,  a  layer  of  stalagmite,  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  to  fifteen  inches,  and  sometimes  containing  bones  — 
in  one  instance  a  reindeer's  horn,  and  in  another  an  entire  hu- 
merus of  the  cave  bear. 

2.  Next  below,  loam  or  bone  earth,  of  an  ochreous  red  color, 
from  one  foot  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness. 

3.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  gravel,  with  many  rounded  pebbles 
in  it,  probed  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  without 
being  pierced  through,  and  being  nearly  barren  of  fossils,  it  was 
left  for  the  most  part  unremoved.   The  mammalia  obtained  from 
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the  bone  earth  consisted  of  dephas  primogenius^  or  mammoth ; 
rhinoceros  ticharhinus  ;  ursus  spdaus  ;  hyana  speUea  ;  felis  tpeUea  ; 
—  cave  bear,  cave  hyjena,  and  cave  lion  respectively  ;  cetrvs 
tarandtu^  or  the  reindeer ;  a  species  of  horse,  ox,  and  several 
rodents,  and  others  not  yet  determined.  No  human  bones  were 
obtained  anywhere  during  these  excavations,  but  many  flint 
knives,  chiefly  from  the  lowest  portion  of  the  bone  earth.  Mr. 
Lyell  remarks : 

'^  Such  knives,  considered  apart  from  the  associated  mammalia, 
afford  in  themselves  no  safe  criterion  of  antiquity,  as  they  might  be- 
long to  any  part  of  the  age  of  stone,  similar  tools  being  sometimes 
met  with  in  tumuli  posterior  in  date  to  the  era  of  the  introduction  of 
bronze.  But  the  anteriority  of  those  at  Brixham  to  the  extinct  ani- 
mals is  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  occurrence  at.  one  point  in  over- 
lying stalagmite  of  the  bones  of  a  cave  bear,  but  also  by  the  discov- 
ery at  the  same  level  in  the  bone  earth,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a 
very  perfect  flint  tool,  of  the  entire  left  hind  leg  of  a  cave  bear.  .  . 
Every  bone  was  in  its  natural  place,  the  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  ankle 
bone,  or  astragalus,  all  in  juxta-position.  Even  tlie  patilla,  or  de- 
tached bone  of  the  kneepan,  was  searched  for,  and  not  in  vain. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  evidence  of  an  entire  limb  not  having  been 
washed  in  a  fossil  state  out  of  an  older  alluvium,  and  then  swept 
afterwards  into  a  cave,  so  as  to  be  mingled  with  flint  implements, 
but  having  been  introduced  when  clothed  with  its  flesh,  or  at  least 
when  it  had  the  separate  bones  bound  together  by  their  natural  liga- 
ments, and  in  that  state  buried  in  mud." — ^p.  100. 

These  are  the  discoveries,  and  from  them  as  data,  Mr.  Lyell 
argues  the  indeQpite  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  an  antiquity 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  years  at  least,  and  perhaps  of  hundreds 
of  thousands.     Do  they  prove  it? 

One  having  little  knowledge  or  experience  in  that  line  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  so  greatly  excels,  is  hardly  authorized 
to  say  no.  Sir  Charles  is  surely  not  a  dishonest  man,  a  neophyte, 
or  a  mountebank  in  science.  He  could  not  easily  be  practised 
upon  in  a  geological  question,  nor  would  he  practise  upon  oth- 
ers. His  life  has  been  one  of  geological  research,  and  his 
object  in  that  research  simply  fact.  The  facts  in  this  case  no 
one  can  question.  And  when  once  such  man  as  he  has  pro- 
nounced, from  his  own  observation,  upon  their  geological  char- 
acter, no  one  can  question  them   as   geological  facts.     When 
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Mr.  Lyell  tells  us  that  any  deposit  or  discovery  belongs  to  the 
post- pliocene,  or  any  other,  we  may  well  be  satisfied.  There  is 
no  higher  or  better  authority.  ^ 

There  are  reasons,  however,  which  seem  to  us  sufficient  for 
rejecting  the  conclusions,  while  we  allow  the  facts.  They  are 
briefly  the  following. 

1.  The  age  of  deposits  is  established  by  analogy,  which  in- 
volves too  much  assumption.  It  is  assumed,  for  instance,  that 
the  rate  of  river-delta  deposits  is  in  general  the  same.  It  is 
found  by  experiment  that  the  river  Nile  throws  down  a  certain 
amount  of  inundation  mud  eacli  year.  It  is  assumed  that  that 
has  been  its  rate  from  the  first ;  and  therefore  when  a  boring 
reaches  the  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  yet  only  inunda- 
tion mud  is  found,  a  simple  arithmetical  computation  is  made 
and  its  age  declared ;  and  if  remains  of  human  workmanship 
are  found  at  that  depth,  it  casts  no  suspicion  upon  the  conclu- 
sion, but  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  race.  Now,  evidently,  the 
rate  of  deposit  of  a  few  years  at  the  present  time  may  not  be, 
and  in  all  probability  is  not,  the  rate  of  earlier  years,  especially 
of  the  earlic  t.  When  a  river  was  ploughing  out  its  channel, 
on  tlie  first  upheaval  of  a  country  from  its  ocean  bed,  it  must 
have  borne  great  quantities  of  soil  in  its  current,  to  deposit 
where  the  waters  became  still  or  moved  slowly.  It  would  seem 
natural,  as  a  river  grew  older,  that  the  material  which  it  could 
take  up  in  its  course,  would  diminish  in  quantity.  How  can  there 
be  in  the  course  of  the  Nile  that  material  to-day  to  be  taken 
up  by  its  current,  which  there  was  forty  centuries  ago  ?  In  some 
places  it  has  found  a  rocky  bed,  and  from  those  places,  as  fast 
as  the  bed  has  been  reached,  the  supply  has  practically  ceased. 
And  although  Mr.  Lyell  states  that  everywhere  in  these  sections 
the  sediment  passed  through  was  similar  in  composition  to  the 
ordinary  Nile  mud  of  the  present  day,  except  near  the  margin 
of  the  valley,  where  thin  layers  of  quartzose  sand,  such  as  is 
sometimes  blown  from  the  adjacent  desert  by  violent  winds, 
were  observed  to  alternate  with  the  loam  (p.  34),  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  the  deposits  in  the  Nile  valley  must  not  be 
greatly  afifected  by  the  desert  sand.  Desert  sand  has  filled  in 
many  feet  deep  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pyramids  at  Ghizeh,  at 
Denderahy  and  at  Luxor,  the  first   and  second  of  these  being 
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upon  the  west  and  the  third  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  disclosure  of  many  of  the  ancient  ruins  upon  both  sides  of 
the  river,  has  been  at  the  cost  of  a  vast  amount  of  sand  excava- 
tion. Mariette's  excavations  in  1852  in  front  of  the  Sphinx, 
near  the  pyramids,  were  so  extensive  as  to  disclose  a  paved  dro- 
mos,  leading  to  a  large  wall,  which  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
court  around  the  Sphjmx.  The  pavement  was  twenty-four  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  1858,  only  six  years  later,  this 
dromos  was  covered  again  with  sand.*  If  sand  has  been  laid 
to  such  depths  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  by  the  wind,  how 
can  the  river  itself  have  escaped  receiving  vast  quantities? 
How  can  it  be  that  the  valley  deposits  are  not  in  considerable 
proportion  wind-brought  desert  sand  ? 

Mr.  Lyell  notices  the  suggestion  that  the  Nile  has  wandered 
to  and  fro  over  its  valley,  undermining  its  banks  on  the  one 
side,  and  filling  up  old  channels  on  the  other ;  and  answers, 
that  "  in  historical  times  the  Nile  has  on  the  whole  been  very 
stationary,  and  has  not  shifted  its  position  in  the  valley." 
But  there  is  certainly  some  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The 
Eastern  or  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  is  now  a  mere  ca- 
nal, but  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  navi- 
gable for  fleets.  This  opinion.  Professor  Kobinson  says,  (Bib. 
Researches,  Vol  I.,  *App.  note  xii,)  is  based  upon  a  passage  in 
Arrian,  where  he  is  describing  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
against  Memphis.  From  Pelusium,  Arrian  says,  Alexander 
ordered  part  of  his  troops  to  sail  with  the  fleet  up  the  river  to 
Memphis ;  while  he  with  the  remainder  marched  through  the 
desert  to  Heliopolis,  having  the  Nile  on  the  right  hand.  Arr. 
Exp.  Alex.  3:1.4.  It  does  not  certainly  follow  from  this  that 
the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  was  then  navigable,  and  that  Alex- 
ander's fleet  did  sail  up  it ;  but  so  it  has  always  been  understood, 
and  the  view  gains  probability  from  the  fact  that  Lake  Serbonis, 
east  of  Pelusium,  well  known  in  ancient  times,  has  become 
wholly  dry  land.  Encyc.  Brit.,  Art.  Egypt.  If  then,  this  is 
true,  certainly  great  changes  have  been  going  on  with  regard  to 
the  bed  of  the  Nile. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Cairo  was  founded  about  A.  D. 
969.  "  At  the  time  and  long  aft«r  Cairo  was  founded,  the  Nile 
ran  more  to  tlie  eastward,  as  Mr.  Lane  has  shown,  imder  its 

^  AuBtrian  Hoyd'a  Hand  Book  for  Egyvt)  P*  6S. 
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western  wallfl."*  The  space  between  Cairo  and  the  Nile  va- 
ries between  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  And 
this  variation  in  its  course  the  Nile  has  made  in  less  than 
nine  hundred  years.  In  other  words  the  Nile  is  constantly 
moving  to  and  fro  across  its  valley  and  has  been  always  running 
its  great  furrows  through  the  soil  of  its  delta,  and  turning  to  the 
bottom  whatever  has  lain  at  the  top.  Would  it  be  surprising, 
then,  if  some  of  the  fragments  of  pottery  which  have  been 
found  at  depths  of  sixty  and  seventy  feet,  were  even  of  Roman 
manufacture,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  ?  Mr.  Lyell  him- 
self remarks  that  the  amount  of  matter  thrown  down  by  the 
waters  in  different  parts  of  the  plain  varies  so  much,  that  to  strike 
an  average  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  must  be  most  diffi- 
cult, (p.  37,)  and  yet  proceeds  at  once  to  assume  an  average  of 
six  inches  to  the  century.  When  we  take,  however,  this  varia- 
tion into  consideration,  and  remember  also  the  variety  of  agen- 
cies which  have  been  at  work  —  the  earthquake  power  by  which 
Cairo  was  once  nearly  destroyed,  (Encyc.  Brit.  Art.  Cairo)  ; 
the  geological  change  of  level  by  the  subsidence  of  the  coast 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  elevation  of  the  region  about 
Suez  ;  and  that  overwhelming  flood  of  the  Nile  which  must  have 
occurred  when  it  burst  its  rocky  barriers  at  Sibsilis,  sometime 
between  the  twentieth  and  fourteenth  centuries  B.  C,  (Encyc. 
Brit.  Art.  Egypt,)  the  basis  for  any  important  argument  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  remains  found  in  the  Delta,  seems  very 
sli^t.  Is  not  the  whole  theory  of  the  antiquity  of  man  from 
discovered  l)ones  and  implements  based  upon  the  hasty  and  false 
assumption  that  the  changes  of  nature  in  all  the  past  have  been 
as  gradual  as  they  are  in  the  present  ? 

2.  It  is  argued,  from  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  extinct  ani- 
mals and  man  have  been  foimd  together,  that  man  is  more 
ancient  than  has  been  commonly  thought ;  not  that  the  extinct 
ftfiiiTiftlft  are  more  recent. 

For  example,  the  demonstration  in  the  Brixham  cave,  of  the 
contemporaneousness  of  the  extinct  cave  bear  and  the  maker  of 
flint  implements  is  perfect.  *  And  the  maker  of  all  the  flint  imple- 
ments is  unquestionably  man.  No  one  who  has  once  seen  the 
relics  of  our  own  aborigines  will  question  it  for  a  moment,  and 

•  R«wliii«  Herod.,  vol.  U.,  p.  6,  note  signed  O.  W.  (Sir  GardineT  \V\!LVL.\xiw>TiV 
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it  would  seem  that  no  one  could  question  it,  who  thinks  for  a 
moment  what  the  effect  of  the  collision  of  rocks  in  runnin":  or 
dashing  water  is,   that  it  gives  more  or  less  a  rounded  shape. 
But  does  this  prove  at  all  that  man  is  any  older  than  he  has 
been  usually  thought  before  to  be  ?     Xo  more  than  it   proves 
that  the  cave  bear  is  more  recent  than  has  been  supposed.     Has 
the  limit  in  time  to  which  these  extinct  animals  have  come  down 
been  determined?     By  no  means.     Then  we  cannot  prove  any- 
thing as  to  the  antiquity  of  man  because  in  any  case  their  re- 
mains are  found  contemporaneous.     The  only  thing   proved  is, 
that  they  were  contemporaneous.     If  there  is  more  reason  to 
think   man   recent,  and  more  reason  to  think  that  his  age  is 
known,  then  the  weight  of  argument  lies  on  the  side  of  the  re- 
centness  of  the  extinct  animals,  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  anti- 
quity of  man.     This,  Mr.  Prestwick,  a  name  frequently  quoted 
by  Mr.  Lyell,  confesses.     He  says,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Dana, 
(Manual  of  Geology,  p.  582,)  "The  evidence,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  does  not  seem' to  me  to  necessitate  the  carrying  of  man 
back  in  past  time,  so  much  as  the  bringing  forward  of  the  ex- 
tinct animals  towards  our  own  time ;  my  own  previous  opinion, 
founded  on  an  independent  study  of  the  superficial  drift  or  plis- 
tocene  (post-tertiary)  deposits,  having   likewise  been  certainly 
in  favor   of  this  view."     That   animals    have    become   extinct 
within  historical  times  we  know  ;    (the  dodo,  and  moa  of  New 
Zealand,  the  icspiomis  of  ^Madagascar,  etc.),  and  that  any  be- 
came extinct  before  historical  times,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
without  being  mentioned  in  history,  is,  in  itself,  little  evidence 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  their  extinction.  And  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  elephas  primogenius  has  been  long  extinct,  when  in 
some  localities  its  remains  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  dredged  up  by  fishermen  in  no  great  depth  of 
water  near  the  coast,  (Dana,  Man.  Geol.  p.  ^GO,)  and  when  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  one  was  found  imbedded  in  ice  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  retaining  the  wool  on  its  hide,  and 
being  so   perfectly  preserved  that   the   flesh  was  eaten  by  the 
dogs.     Ibid,  p.  561. 

3.  The  disregard  of  historic  verities.  We  do  not  forget  that 
Mr.  Lyell  is  looking  merely  to  the  'testimony  of  the  rocks.'  He 
is  not  looking  up  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  race 
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from  any  and  every  source.  Nevertheless,  in  coming  to  his 
conclusions,  he  is  bound  to  respect,  and  not  override  the  testi- 
mony of  history.  Plainly,  if  history  could  have  thrown  any 
light  on  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  it  would  not  have 
been  going  out  of  his  way  to  consider  what  it  had  to  say.  It 
is  possible  that  history  might  have  had  something  to  say  about 
peat  bogs,  and  have  been  able  to  explain  why  a  flint  implement 
should  be  found  lying  beneath  a  trunk  of  Scotch  fir,  and  thirty 
feet  of  strata  in  Danish  peat ;  or  about  the  elevation  and  subsi- 
dence of  coast  line  ;  and  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  remains 
of  a  Norwegian  hut,  found  beneath  sixty  feet  of  marine  strata.  * 
If  so,  Mr.  Lyell  would  doubtless  have  availed  himself  of  it. 

Now  there  is  a  historic  verity  which,  antiquated  as  the  idea 
may  be,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  some  of  these  geo- 
logical appearances,  especially  with  those  at  Abbeville  and 
Amiens.  We  refer  to  the  Noachian  Deluge.  The  day  is  in- 
deed past  when  all  marks  of  diluvial  violence  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  earth's  surface  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Flood.  The  church 
has  learned  firom  science  that  othfer  agencies  have  been  at  work, 
and  has  learned  now,  when  a  marine  shell  is  found  in  a  stratum 
a  bundled  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  not 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  relic,  or  decisive  evidence  of  that  remark- 
able event.     Still  the  Noachian  Deluge  is  a  historic  verity. 

"  The  fact  of  a  deluge  which  once  destroyed  the  whole  race,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  is  one  of  the  best  proved  events 
in  all  past  history.  It  is  sustained  by  an  array  of  evidence  as  stronp^ 
as  is  possible  in  regard  to  an  event  which  lies  so  far  back  of  all 
written  memorials  and  more  impressive  than  mere  documents  could 
furnish.  It  has  been  branded  into  the  memory  of  the  nations,  and 
has  come  down  from  time  immemorial  in  all  parts  of  the  globe." 
Professor  Bartlett.f  The  case  is  admirably  summed  up  in  the 
section  from  which  this  quotation  is  made.  "A  survey  of  all 
these  traditions,"  existing  in  the  different  nations,  ''  assures  us  that  . 
the  flood  was  an  historical  event  which  had  struck  deep  root  in  the 

•  *The  wooden  frame  of  the  hut,  with  a  ring  of  hearthstones  on  the  floor,  and  much 
charcoal  were  found,  and  over  them  marine  strata  more  than  sixty  feet  thick.  Some 
Tessels  put  together  with  wooden  pegs,  of  anterior  date  to  the  use  of  metals,  were  also 
imbedded  in  parts  of  the  same  marine  formation,  which  has  since  been  raised,  so  that 
the  upper  beds  are  more  than  sixty  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  hut  being  thus  restored 
to  about  its  original  position  relatively  to  the  sea." — p.  240. 

t  Art.  on  the  Historic  Character  of  the  Pentateuch,  Bib.  Sac,  April,  1863. 
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memory  of  the  nations ;  that  the  recollection  of  it  extended  from 
Armenia  to  Britain,  and  from  China  across  eastern  Asia  to  Amer- 
ica ;  and  that  the  biblical  narrative  of  this  event,  in  its  freedom  from 
all  mythological  and  merely  national  elements,  is  the  most  faithful 
and  purely  historical  representation  of  a  tradition  which  had  spread 
through  all  the  nations  of  the  world."  Delitzsch,  as  quoted  by  Pro- 
fessor Bartlett. 

Now,  we  submit  whether,  since  there  exists  such  a  truth 
in  history,  such  geological  appearances  as  those  of  the  post- 
pliocene  in  the  valley  of  the  Soninie  may  not  possibly  be  attrib- 
uted to  it :  and  if  only  possibly,  yet  whether  it  is  not  preferable, 
more  in  accordance  with  sound  reason,  and  demanded  indeed  by 
the  weight  of  probabilities,  to  so  attribute  it,  or  even  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  some  supposed  cataclysm,  rather  than  impinge  upon 
other  historic  verity  ?  There  are  the  marks  of  cataclysm  in  all 
the  deposits  where  flint  implements  have  been  found.  This  bed 
is  gravel,  or  sand  and  gravel.  It  is  a  great  and  violent  force 
which  moves  large  bodies  of  gravel,  a  force  which  does  not 
admit  of  the  regular  deposition  of  the  finer  loam  and  mud. 
Waters,  moving  like  torrents,  and  glaciers,  are  the  only  forces 
which  can  transport  gravel  masses.  Mr.  Lyell  does  not  attrib- 
ute the  formation  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  to  glacial  action. 
It  is  then  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  water.  These  imple- 
ments and  bones  were  laid  here  by  a  power  which  rolled  and 
mingled  gravel,  sand,  bones,  and  implements  together.  This 
gravel  was  not  deposited  as  fine  loam  is  deposited.  These  im- 
plements did  not  find  their  places  by  settling  down  quietly 
through  water.  Some  cataclysm  is  therefore  to  be  sought  for. 
No  other  origin  will  satisi'y  the  demands  of  the  case.  The 
Noachian  Deluge  was  a  cataclysm  which  once  overwhelmed  the 
whole  known  or  inhabited  earth.  How  then  is  that  deluge  out 
of  the  limits  of  consideration?  We  do  not  maintain  that  the 
'explanation  of  the  phenomena  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  is  to  be 
found  in  the  deluge ;  brut  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  explanation  to  be  found  there ;  nor  how  the  man  of 
science,  searching  for  the  explanation,  can  at  all  suffer  himself 
to  pass  by  that  notable  fact  without  a  consideration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lyell  does  not  rccft  the  antiquity  of 
the  relics  upon  their  geological   position,   although  he  calla  it 
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post-pliocene.  Their  geological  position,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  evident  marks  of  dislocation,  is  an  uncertain  one. 
Nothing  can  be  determined  from  it.  lie  rests  their  antiquity 
really  upon  their  association  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals. 
The  whole  question  really  is,  the  antiquity  of  those  bones. 

These  are  tlie  difficulties  that  occur  to  one  carefully  reading 
Mr.  Ly ell's  volume.  The  conclusion  that  man  is  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  old  is  hasty,  and  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  according  to  the  Scotch  verdict,  "  Not  proven."  The  weight- 
iest arguments  are  those  of  the  flint  implements  of  the  Sommet 
From  Mr.  Ly  ell's  o>vn  presentation,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see, 
that  the  time  of  their  deposit  may  not  have  been  so  very  dis- 
tant. No  carboniferous  strata  cover  them,  not  even  any  of  the 
tertiary.  They  lie  in  a  disturbed,  dislocated  deposit,  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  stratum  of  surface  soil.  Mr.  Lyell  calls  it 
post-pliocene,  a  very  good  name,  but  it  may  have  been  very 
post. 

As  for  the  bone  caverns,  especially  the  post-pliocene  burial 
place  of  Aurignac,  they  have  very  little  weight  in  the  scale ; 
and  the  lake  dwellings  less  still.  The  bone  caverns  and  the 
lake  dwellings  are  indeed  not  historical.  Not  a  trace  is  to  be 
found  in  any  archives,  or  on  any  written  page  regarding  them. 
But  have  we  any  pre-Roman  history  of  those  regions  ?  Sup- 
pose we  had  a  history  of  all  the  peoples  which  have  inhabited 
Europe.  Might  it  not  possibly  tell  us  of  times  when  they  used 
flint  implements,  dwelt  in  lake  dwellings,  and  used  caves  for 
burial  places  ;  and  when  moreover,  great  mammoths  and  rhinoc- 
eroses and  bears,  and  other  animals  long  since  extinct,  roamed 
the  land,  and  when  great  geological  changes  were  taking  place, 
perhaps  those  which  filled  the  Brixham  underground  galleries 
with  gravel  and  organic  remains  ?  To  prove  by  the  absence  of 
testimony  is  a  long  and  roundabout  road.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  long  it  took  to  bring  about  changes,  where  there  was  no 
eye  to  see,  and  no  hand  to  record ;  nor  how  long  ago  an  ani- 
mal became  extinct  which  no  people  of  letters  ever  saw,  and 
marks  of  which,  perhaps,  special  causes  have  been  in  operation 
to  erase.  One  of  the  extinct  animals  which  Mr.  Lyell  men- 
tions as  a  favorite  food  of  the  ancient  people,  the  wild  bull,  he 
fraokly  says  was  seen  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  survived  long  after 
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his  time.  Can  any  one  say  that  the  elephas  primogenius  and 
others  had  then  long  been  extinct?  We  want  to  see  very  much 
the  argument  which  proves  these  animals  long  extinct.  The 
case,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  have  been  made  up  in  this  way. 
The  remains  of  these  extinct  animals,  having  been  found  hereto- 
fore without  any  human  remains  associated,  have  been  therefore 
adjudged  to  a  high  antiquity.  Their  age  has  thus  been  fixed. 
At  last  human  remains  are  found  associated  ;  and  now,  instead 
of  bringing  their  age  forward,  the  age  of  man  is  put  back. 
Mr.  Lyell  himself  speaks  of  the  rapidity  of  geological  changes, 
and  thus  seems  sometimes  to  argue  against  himself.  For  in- 
stance, he  says,  (p.  287), 

"  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  part  of  the  revolutions  in 
physical  geography,  to  which  the  maps  above  described  have  refer- 
ence, indicate  any  catastrophes  greater  than  those  which  the  present 
generation  has  witnessed.  If  man  was  in  existence  when  the  Cro- 
mer forest  was  becoming  submerged,  he  would  have  felt  no  more 
alarm  than  the  Danish  settlers  on  the  east  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  when 
they  found  the  poles,  which  they  had  driven  into  the  beach  to  secure 
their  boats,  had  subsided  below  their  original  level.  Already,  per- 
haps, the  melting  ice  has  thrown  down  till  and  boulders  upon  those 
poles,  a  counterpart  of  the  boulder  clay  which  overlies  the  forest 
bed  in  the  Norfolk  cliffs." 

How  many  such  admissions  would  it  take  to  be  fatal  to  any 
argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of  man  ? 

But  suppose  the  antiquity  of  man  reasonably  proved ;  suppose 
the  testimonies  multiply  and  appeal  with  such  force  to  reason, 
that  aside  from  the  Bible,  it  cannot  be  denied,  what  then  ?  Are 
we  to  give  up  our  Bible?  By  no  means.  If  a  fault  in  chro- 
nology were  proved,  what  would  that  be  in  comparison  with  the 
evidence  that  remains.  If  the  paleontologists  of  every  sort,  the 
geologists,  the  anatomists,  and  the  Egyptologists  combined, 
should  reasonably  prove  that  the  Adam  of  the  race  (they  do  not 
argue  for  an  ante-Adamic  man,)  should  be  put  back  ten  thou- 
sand or  one  hundred  thousand,  or  five  hundred  thousand  years, 
it  would  only,  and  at  most,  prove  an  error  in  chronology,  and 
would  not  abate  from  all  the  positive  testimony  we  have  that 
the  Bible  is  the  inspired  word  of  God. 

On  this  supposition,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  look  to  our 
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records  again.  If  we  have  not  read  them  correctly,  in  our  new 
stud}'  and  investigation  new  light  will  arise.  We  have  been 
called  to  re-read  our  records  and  correct  our  reading,  before. 
Once  astronomy  made  the  demand ;  and  the  church  has  been  no 
more  shocked  at  any  assertions  and  demands  made  by  science 
since,  than  she  was  by  those  made  by  Galileo  and  the  pioneers 
of  modern  astronomy.  But  she  gave  her  records  a  new  read- 
ing, and  to-day  finds  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  statements 
of  that  record  with  the  discoveries  of  the  planetary  science.  A 
second  glance  showed  the  church  that  the  inconsistency  was 
only  apparent.  Geology  next  made  the  demand.  It  asked  a 
longer  period  for  the  processes  of  creation  than  it  had  been 
thought  the  inspired  account  gave.  The  church  looked  to  her 
reconls  again.  She  found  that  without  doubt  she  had  lost  the 
primitive  idea  of  the  Mosaic  *'day"  of  the  creation,  and  that 
restored,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  tlie  indubitable 
records  of  the  "  stony  science  "  with  scripture. 

Such  will  always  be  the  result.  The  two  great  works  of 
God,  Nature  and  Revelation,  will  only  come  into  conflict  when 
searched  and  explained  by  minds  that  arc  uncandid,  and  which 
God  h:is  not  enlightened. 

Meanwhile,  the  proper  attitude  of  the  Christian  theologian 
and  Newtonian  lover  of  science  is,  patience.  They  can  both 
aSbrd  to  wjut  till  science  has  advanced  to  a  ground  of  unmistak- 
able fact,  and  the  light  of  truth  shall  beam  unclouded  from  the 
pages  of  revelation. 


6^ 
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ARTICLE    V. 


THE    INTERMEDIATE    STATE. 

**Thb  souls  of  the  righteous  being  made  perfect  in  holiness  are  re- 
.ceivcd  into  the  highest  heaven,  where  they  behold  the  face  of  God  in  light 
and  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies ;  and  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they  remain  in  torment  and  utter 
darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day." — Presb.  Conf. 
Faith. 

Thus  plainly  do  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
assert  the  doctrine  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  former 
in  a  state  of  happiness,  the  latter  in  a  state  of  misery,  during 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  the  body  and  the  final  judg- 
ment. And  this  faith  has  been,  and  is,  the  faith  of  nearly  all 
evangelical  Christians.  The  uniform  testimony  of  the  entire 
Protestant  church  in  all  its  branches  might  therefore  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  this  well-nigh 
universally  admitted  doctrine. 

But,  omitting  all  reference  to  human  standards  and  philo- 
sophical arguments,  except  so  far  as  may  be  unavoidable  in  the 
answer  to  certain  objections,  we  propose  in  this  article  to  ex- 
hibit as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  in  our  power  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament  upon  this  subject. 

If  we  mistake  not  they  establish  the  doctrine  asserted  above, 
of  the  conscious  existence  of  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
in  a  state  of  happiness  or  of  misery,  between  death  and  the  judg- 
ment. In  proof  thereof  we  refer  first,  to  the  absolute  silence 
of  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  any  other  doctrine  than 
that  commonly  received.  This  negative  argument,  or  argument 
from  silence,  is  the  more  convincing  in  proportion  as  we  realize 
the  importance  of  the  subject  imder  consideration,  and  the  seri- 
ous consequences  connected  with  erroneous  views  on  it.  The 
neglect  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  assert  any  other  doctrine 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death  than  that  gen- 
erally received  is  a  strong  presumptive  argument  in  favor  of  its 
truth. 
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And  we  must  remember  that  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes  of 
Christ's  day  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  its  future 
conscious  existence  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  or  suffering,  and  in 
the  final  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its  reunion  with  the  soul. 
On  this  point  we  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  Josephus,  who 
says  of  the  Pharisees  : 

'•They  believe  that  souls  have  an  immortal  vigor  in  them,  and 
that  under  the  earth  there  will  be  rewards  or  punishments  accord- 
ing as  they  have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life,  and  the 
latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison,  but  that  the  former 
shall  have  power  to  revive  and  live  again."  Antiq.  Jews,  XVIII. 
1 :  3.  Cf.  Jewish  Wars,  Bk.  II.  8  :  14.  And  of  the  Essenes,  he 
says,  they  ''teach  the  immortality  of  souls  and  esteem  that  the 
rewards  of  righteousness  are  to  be  earnestly  striven  for." 

Tacitus   also   ascribes   the   same   opinion   to   all  the   Jews. 

"  Animasque  proelio  aut  suppliciis  pcremptorum  seternas  putant. 
Hinc  generandi  amor,  et  moriendi  contemptus.  Corpora  couderc 
quam  cremare  e  more  -^gyptio,  eademque  cura  ct  dc  infernis  per- 
suasio."     Hist.  L.  5,  c.  5. 

Had  not  Christ  admitted  these  common  opinions  respecting 
the  future  state,  he  would  have  intimated  a  contrary.  But  in- 
stead of  teaching  a  doctrine  inconsistent  with  these  views,  he 
opposed  the  Sadducean  theory  and  defended  that  of  the  Phar- 
isees. Had  any  great  number  of  the  Jews  or  any  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  believed  that  souls  pass,  after  death,  into  an 
intennediate  state  at  all  resembling  tliat  expressed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory,  or  into  a  state  in  which  new 
opportunity  would  be  given  for  repentance,  their  opinions  would 
have  been  referred  to,  and  if  true  would  have  received  the 
Saviour's  sanction.  That  we  find  no  reference  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  these  doctrines  is  conclusive  proof,  as  we  think,  that 
they  were  not  current  in  Christ's  day,  or  in  the  time  of  the 
apoetles.  It  therefore  belongs  to  those  who  question  the  truth 
of  the  common  doctrine  to  show  that  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  are  at  variance  with  it.     This  has  been  attempted. 

By  those  who  believe  in  the  unconscious  state  of  the  dead  and 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  such  passages  as  Eccl.  ix.  5, 
**Tbe  dead  know  not  anything,"  (cf.  iii.  19  ;  Ps.  cxlvi.  4  ;  Isa. 
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xxxviii.  18,)  are  quoted  in  proof;  passages  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  dead  as  ignorant  of  what  is  occurring  in  this  world, 
and  which  determine  nothin^ic  wliatever  as  to  their  consciousness 
or  unconsciousness,  in  the  future  state.  Much  stress  is  laid  also 
on  the  pretended  assertions  in  Ileb.  xi.  13,  39,  40,  "These  all 
died  in  faith,  not  ha\ung  received  the  promises,"  that  the  ancient 
worthies  were  not  rewarded  at  death,  and  that  therefore  no 
Christians  are,  though  it  would  seem  that  very  little  thought 
might  convince  any  one  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  those 
"  worthies  "  as  being  saved  by  faith  in  a  Redeemer  who  did  not 
appear  till  long  after  their  death.  They  died  in  the  faith  of 
Christ  though  the  promises  of  the  gospel  were  never  proclaimed 
to  them  in  person. 

Again,  the  dead  are  spoken  of  as  asleep,  as  having  "fallen  in 
sleep,"  and  are  therefore,  it  is  argued,  unconscious.  But  to  say 
that  because  death  is  likened  to  a  sleep,  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness beyond  the  grave,  is  to  beg  the  question,  for  it  assumes 
that  to  be  true  which  the  best  philosophers  deny,  that  the  mind 
ceases  to  think,  or  is  unconscious  in  profound  slumber.  And 
suppose  it  were  true  that  in  deep  sleep  the  mind  is  unconscious, 
is  it  not  going  too  far  to  affirm  on  the  strength  of  an  analogy 
which  may  not  hold  good  after  death,  that  in  a  disembodied 
state  the  soul  can  have  no  consciousness?  Vide  2  Cor.  xii. 
2—4. 

Besides,  the  lann:ua":e  of  the  New  Tesbiment  is  the  lanofuaije 
of  common  life,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  as  words  in  daily  use 
now  are,  and  from  the  connection  in  which  they  stand. 

The  fact  that  death  is  called  a  sleep  in  the  New  Testament 
only  proves  that  the  outward  resemblance  between  the  two  was 
observed  and  spoken  of  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  can  no 
more  be  appealed  to  as  indicating  their  belief  in  the  unconscious 
state  of  the  dead,  than  the  use  of  the  word  sleep  now,  can  be 
cited  as  proof  that  he  who  employs  it  expresses  thereby  his  faith 
in  the  assertion  of  consciousness  in  ordinary  slumber.  The 
opinions  of  men  cannot  always  be  determined  from  the  language 
which  they  use  in  common  life.  Cicero  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  soul's  future  conscious  existence,  (De  Sen.  c.  23),  and  yet 
he  spoke  of  death  as  an  everlasting  sleep. 

Those  who  disregard  the  general  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
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can,  of  course,  quote  passages  in  proof  of  whatever  theory  they 

msh,  especially  when  they  overlook  the  fact  that  the  same  word 

is  often  used  in  different  senses.     Hence  it  is  easy  for  believers 

in  an  unconscious  state  to  defend  their  theory  by  reference  to  the 

086  of  the  word  death  as  denoting  the  destruction  of  the  body, 

and  therefore  of  the  soul.     Says  a  writer  in  the  World's  Crisis, 

(a  Second  Advent  paper  published  at  Boston,)  Nov.  25,  1862, 

''No  part  of  man  is  alive  between  death  and  the  resurrection," 

and  another,  in  a  tract  entitled  the  "  Key  of  Truth  "   affirms 

that  ''Man's  soul  never  outlives  his  body."     The  righteous  and 

the  wicked  are  alike  unconscious  after  death,  or  rather  cease  to 

exist.      At  the  judgment  both  are  "raised"  (recreated?)  in 

order  to  be  judged,   the  righteous  to   receive  eternal  life  from 

Christ,  the  wicked  to  be  annihilated  to  suffer  the  second  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the   advocates  of  such  a  theory,  a 

theory  which  raises  men  from  the  dead  merely  to  kill  them,  and 

that  with  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  can  consistently  object  to 

the  common  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

But  this  strange  materialistic  theory  might  have  been  avoided 
if  its  authord  had  only  observed  that  the  word  death  is  used  in 
different  senses  in  the  New  Testament,  that  sometimes  it  de- 
notes the  death  of  the  body  merely,  as  in  Rom.  vii.  2,  where 
the  woman  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband  after  he  is 
dead ;  that  sometimes  it  is  expressive  of  a  spiritual  state,  as  in 
Eph.  ii.  1,  ''dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  (cf.  "dead  to  sin," 
"  crucified  to  the  world,"  etc.)  a  state  which  beginning  in  time 
will  have  its  consummation  in  eternity ;  and  again,  in  a  sense 
more  comprehensive  still,  that  it  denotes  the  penalty  of  sin,  the 
results,  the  consequences  of  disobedience  to  the  commands  of 
God,  as  in  Kom.  vi.  23,  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  (cf. 
V.  13,  "alive  from  the  dead";  and  v.  21,  "the  end  of  those 
things  is  death.")  * 

But  a  more  serious,  and  if  well  established,  a  valid  objection 
to  the  common  doctrine,  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  terms 
destruction 9  destroy,  perdition.  These  it  is  said  denote  the  ex- 
tinction of  conscious  existence.  Annihilationists,  therefore,  lay 
great  stress  on  Matt.  x.  28,  "Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 

•  VideHoTey's  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead,  chap.   2;   Bib.  Sac,  July,  1858; 
Hodge's  Com.  on  Bom.  yi. 
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body,  but  a-re  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him 
which  IS  able  to  destroy  (^di.'ioUaut)  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell,  ()f^''.'7)."  Here,  it  is  said,  is  a  positive  assertion  that 
soul  and  body  can  both  be  annihilated.  But  while  admitting 
the  power  of  God  to  anniliilate,  if  such  be  his  will,  we  remark 
in  answer  to  this  objection  that  no  ordinary,  unprejudiced  read- 
er would  think  of  making  this  verse  teach  any  such  doctrine. 
The  theory  is  first  formed,  and  the  passage  interpreted  accord- 
ingly. And  besides  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xii.  4,  5, 
"  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have 
no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye 
shall  fear :  Fear  him,  which  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to 
cast  into  hell,"  shows  that  the  casting  into  hell  takes  place  after 
the  destruction,  the  annihilation  of  the  soul  and  body,  which  is 
impossible. 

The  advocates  of  the  annihilation  theory  also  quote  Matt.  x. 
39,  **  he  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  Instead  of  the  word  life  in  dif- 
ferent senses  in  the  two  clauses,  they  assert  that  he  who  is  not 
willing  to  suffer  even  bodily  death  for  Christ  forfeits  his  con- 
scious being  in  the  next  life.  The  evident  meaning  of  the  verse 
is,  he  who  submits  to  the  loss  of  all  things  for  Christ,  even  to 
the  loss  of  physical  life,  shall  inherit  eternal  life,  while  he  who 
prefers  worldly  and  temporal  existence  shall  forfeit  the  happi- 
ness of  the  eternal  state.  Compare  Matt.  xvi.  25,  Luke  xvii. 
33,  John  xii.  25,  with  Luke  xviii.  29,  30. 

They  take  comfort  again  from  a  passage  in  Peter,  "  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same  word  are 
kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment 
9.nd  perdUion^  (diTTutXelug)  of  ungodly  men."  2  Pet.  iii.  7.  The 
perdition  of  ungodly  men  is  here  interpreted  to  mean  their 
annihilation.  But  neither  the  connection  in  which  the  passage 
stands,  nor  the  shnilar  passage  in  2 Thess.  i.  8,  9,  "In  flaming 
fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that 
obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destrtiction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,"  would  favor  such  an 
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explanation .  For  ( 1 )  the  wicked  are  represented  as  conscious 
at  the  time  the  punishment  is  inflicted,  and  (2)  they  are  pun- 
ished by  being  sent  away  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  being 
deprived  of  his  favor,  a  punishment  which  would  lose  its  effi- 
cacy and  terror  if  the  one  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  were  anni- 
hilated.    Besides  it  is  described  as  everlasting,  (uiibytor).* 

But  a  fatal  objection  to  a  theory  which  rests  on  the  use  of  the 
words  destruction,  perdition,  etc.,  is  that  the  root  of  the  word 
from  which  these  are  derived,  does  not  denote  the  annihilation 
of  the  person  as  being  lost  or  destroyed.  A  Greek  concordance 
will  make  this  apparent  to  every  one  who  will  take  pains  to 
examine  the  subject.  We  quote  a  few  passages.  "Whosoever 
shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  no  wise  lose  his  reward."  Matt.  x.  42,  cf.  Mk.  ix.  41. 
Lose  here  means  to  fail  of  obtaining.  To  speak  of  the  reward  aa 
annihilation  would  be  absurd.  ''  What  man  of  you  having 
a  hundred  sheep  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the 
ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that  which  is 
lost.**  ((i:Toi(Mi<5?).  Luke  XV.  4,  cf.  v.  8.  Would  a  search  for 
an  annihilated  sheep  be  profitable?  Compare  Matt,  xviii.  13, 
and  Christ's  application  of  the  passage.  "  Even  so  it  is  not  the 
will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little 
ones  should  perish,"  (^&7i6Xtjtut)  v.  14.  "This  my  son  was 
dead  and  is  alive  again,  he  was  lost,  and  is  found."  Luke  xv. 
24.  "  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was 
lost,"  (^anolutUg),     Matt,  xviii.  11. 

What  meaning  would  these  passages  have,  and  others  which 
might  be  quoted  resembling  them,  if  the  word  lost  were  inter- 
preted to  denote  the  destruction  of  the  conscious  being  of  the 
person,  or  the  annihilation  of  the  thing  lost?  And  yet  upon  such 
a  slight  basis  does  this  theory  rest ! 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  unconscious  state  is  also  drawn 
from  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  final  judgment.  The 
righteous  and  the  wicked  are  to  receive  their  reward  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  at  the  last  great  day.  If 
sentenced  or  punished  then  here,  it  is  asked,  can  the  dead  have 

*  For  a  farther  examination  of  similar  passages,  vide  Hovey's  State  of  the  Impeni- 
tent Dead. 
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been  in  a  conscious  state  before  ?  Does  God  punish  men  before 
he  tries  them  ?  The  last  objection  may  be  removed  by  remark- 
ing that  the  whole  of  the  present  life  is  a  period  of  trial,  and  the 
first  by  conceiving  of  the  judgment  as  the  New  Testament  rep- 
resents it,  as  a  public  declaration  at  the  end  of  the  world  of  n 
predetermined  state.  And  again,  though  in  figurative  language, 
the  dead  are  said  to  be  awakened  from  their  graves  by  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet.  This  does  not  establish  their  unconsciousness, 
or,  as  some  affirm  their  non-existence,  but  rather  implies  their 
continued  existence,  in  a  state  in  which  they  are  able  to  hear  the 
summons  which  calls  them  into  the  presence  of  God.  Nor  does 
the  passage  in  Rev.  xv.  5,  "the  rest  of  the  dead,"  those  who 
had  worsliipped  the  beast  and  had  received  his  mark,  *' lived  not 
again  till  the  thousand  years  were  •  finished,"  prove  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  t!:e  dead.  For  the  context  affirms  the  conscious 
existence  of  those  who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  and  as 
both  righteous  and  wicked  are  regarded  by  Adventists  as  in  the 
same  state,  it  is  evident  that  their  explanation  of  the  passage 
cannot  be  true. 

The  catholic  doctrine  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  denied  bv  Universalists  and  Restorationists  of 
every  class.  The  former  descant  upon  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God,  as  though  he  could  not  be  just  as  well  as  mer- 
ciful, forgetting,  seemingly,  that  this  objection  is  as  valid 
against  the  divine  government  over  man  in  this  life,  as  it  can  be 
in  the  next,  for  sin  is  punished  here  to  some  extent,  if  not  to 
the  extent  which  it  deserves,  and  quote  such  passages  as  1  Cor. 
XV.  22,  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive,"  and  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  "Who  will  have  all  men  to  bt^ 
saved,"  and  v.  6,  "Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  pas- 
sages which  taken  in  their  connection  do  not  teach  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation,  and  which  idea  absolutely  contradicts  the 
plainest  assertions  of  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament; 
"  Except  a  man  be'  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  "  lie  that  belie veth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 

Ilestorationists,  looking  to  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  men, 
either  attempt  to  explain  the  positive  statement  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  the  wicked,  as  figu- 
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atiTe,  symbolical  language,  by  a  rule  which  universally  applied 
would  destroy  all  confidenpe  in  the  Scriptures,  or  find  intima- 
tions of  the  possibility  of  repentance  in  the  future  life,  ^yen  in 
tbe  pardon  of  the  hard-hearted  servant,  (Matt,  xviii.  34,  35,) 
who,  according  to  Olshausen,  is  not  to  be  eternally  punished, 
because  he  admits  his  indebtedness,  and  is  therefore  cast  into 
prison  only,  till,  convinced  of  his  true  state,  he  shows  a  capacity 
for  love  as  much  as  for  repentance  I  The  words  of  John  are  a 
sufficient  answer  to  such  a  theory,  *'  The  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ment asoendeth  up  forever  and  ever."  And  Christ  himself  has 
said,  "These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment." 

The  doctrine,  however,  which  has  done  more  than  all  others 
towards  creating  lax  views  upon  future  punishment,  and  which 
is  entirely  opposed  to  the  common  belief  in  only  two  separate 
Btates  between  death  and  the  judgment,  is  the  well-known  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.  Stripped  of  some  of  its  more  odious  fea- 
tures it  is  related  to  every  form  in  which  the  theory  of  the  ulti- 
mate restoration  of  the  wicked  has  yet  appeared. 

The  authority  on  which  the  Papal  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
rests,  is  two-fold  —  Scripture  and  Tradition.  With  the  latter 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  limits 
us  to  a  consideration  of  arguments  drawn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment only. 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  theu-  traditionary  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  purgation  by  fire,  which  may  issue  in  the  bliss  of 
heaven.  Catholics  quote  1.  Cor.  iii.  15.  ^^K  any  man's  work 
shall  be  burned  he  shall  sufiPer  loss :  but  he  himself  shall  be 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  But  even  if  the  expression,  '^  so  as 
by  fire  "  is  not  proverbial,  indicative  of  narrow  escape,  as  refer- 
ence to  Amos  iv.  11,  ^  As  a  firebrand  plucked  out  of  the  burn- 
ing," (cf.  Zech.  iii.  2,  Jude  23,)  seems  to  suggest,  the  drifl  of 
the  entire  passage  nmkes  the  interpretation  which  Komanists 
give  to  this  text  untenable. 

The.  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  work  of  Christian  teachers  and 
of  the  test  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  ^^  Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,"  i.  e.,  no  man 
can  provide  a  way  of  salvation  which  overlooks  Christ  as  its 
author.  Yet  on  a  good  foundation  a  perishable  building  may 
be  erected.     For,  ^  if  foiy  man  build  upon  this  foundation,"  i.  e. , 
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Christ,  "gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  every 
man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  for  the  day,"  the  judgment 
day,  *'  shall  declare  it  because  it  [the  day]  shall  be  revealed  by 
fire,"  shall  be  manifest  with  or  in  fire  as  its  characteristic. 
*'  And  the  fire  shall  try,  [test,  prove]  every  man's  work,  of 
what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,"  i.e.,  upon  Christ  as  the  foundation,  "he  shall 
receive  a  reward"  for  his  labor,  and  for  its  results.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  "If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,"  because 
of  inflammable  material  and  so  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  fire, 
"he  shall  suffer  loss,"  even  the  loss  of  all  that  he  has  done, 
"  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,"  i.  e.,  with  the 
danger  and  difiiculty  of  a  man  who  barely  escapes  with  his  life 
from  the  flames  which  have  enveloped  his  house.  There  is  no 
allusion  here  to  a  purifying  process  which  the  soul  undergoes 
after  death ;  it  is  the  work  of  Christian  teachers  which  is  tested, 
and  this  testing  takes  place,  not  during  an  intermediate  state, 
but  at  the  day  of  judgment.* 

The  passage,  however,  in  which  Romanists  have  the  greatest 
confidence,  as  establishing  the  truths  of  their  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, is  found  in  1  Peter,  iii.  18,  19. 

"For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  By  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison." 

This  passage,  it  is  asserted,  indicates  the  employment  of  the 
soul  of  Christ  during  the  three  days  in  which  his  body  lay  in  the 
grave.  To  determine  the  place  to  which  his  soul  went  (for  Matt, 
xii.  40,  "As  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,"  refers  to  the  body  of  the 
Saviour  and  not  to  his  soul,)  Romanists  quote  Acts  ii.  27, 
"Because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,"  which  is  itself  a  quota- 
tion from  the  second  Psalm,  and  which  Peter  applies  to  Christ 
to  prove  his  divinity  from  the  fact  of  his  resurrection.  The 
essential  meaning  of  the  verse  is  that  the  soul  and  the  bodv  of 

*  Hodge  and  Olshausen's  Com.  in  loco. 
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the  Saviour  were  not  to  be  left  separate.  Death  should  have 
no  power  over  them.  The  use  of  the  word  hades,  here  ren- 
dered hell,  cannot  be  referred  to  as  a  term  equivalent  to  purga- 
tory, a  place  in  which  penance  is  paid  for  sin  committed  in  this 
world,  for  it  is  generally  employed  to  denote  the  state  of  the 
dead  without  regard  to  their  condition,  as  all  the  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs  will  show.*  It  is 
found  only  eleven  times  ia  the  New  Testament ;  three  times 
among  the  words  of  our  Lord,  once  in  Matt.  xi.  23,  (cf.  Luke, 
X.  15,  the  parallel  passage,)  ^*  And  thou  Capernaum  which  art 
exalted  unto  heaven  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,''  where 
hades  is  contrasted  with  the  word  heaven  to  denote  a  state  of 
the  greatest  degradation  and  abasement  in  opposition  to  one  of 
exaltation  and  privilege,  and  again  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  "Thou 
art  Peter  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ;"  where,  says  Dr. 
Alexander,  in  loco  the  phrase  "gates  of  hell"  i&  "a  strong 
figure  for  death  or  destruction  corresponding  to  "  the  gates  of 
the  grave,"  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  10,  and  "the  gates  of  death"  in  Ps. 
cvii.  18,  and  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  nothing  shall  "destroy 
the  safety  of  the  church  erected  on  the  rock  here  mentioned," 
and  finally  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Luke 
xvi.  23,  where  it  is  affirmed  of  the  former  that  "  in  hell,  (hades) 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,"  which  no  satisfactory  interpretation  can 
make  to  mean  anything  less  than  a  place  of  torment,  separate 
from  the  abode  of  the  righteous.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  in  the  only  instance  in  which  Christ  used  the  word  hades  to 
denote  a  state  of  suffering  hereafter,  he  applied  it  to  the  abode 
of  the  wicked  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  righteous,  and  how  un- 
likely that  he  went  to  a  place  from  which  the  soul  of  the  beggar 
was  delivered !  The  word  is  met  with  twice  in  Acts,  in  the 
speech  of  Peter  in  the  chapter  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  is  to  be  explained  as  indicating  the  apostle's  belief 
that  David  foresaw  that  God  would  not  abandon  his  Son  to  the 
power  of  death.  The  use  of  hades  in  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  "O  death 
where  is  thy  sting,  O  grave  [hades]  where  is  thy  victory," 
cannot  be  appealed  to  by  Eomanists  in  support  of  their  doctrine, 
for  it  is    evident  that    there   is   here   no  reference   to  a  state 

*  Dr.  Alexander*!  Com.  in  loco,  and  Prof.  Hacket't. 
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of  suffering.  The  remaining  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs  are  in  Revelation,  i.  18,  **  the  keys  of  hell  and 
death;"  vi.  8,  ''And  I  looked  and  behold  a  pale  horse, 
and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  death,  and  hell  followed  with 
him,"  where  death  is  personified  as  followed  by  his  victims ; 
XX.  13,  14,  "And  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  them."  (How  could  they  have  been  delivered  up  if  they 
were  annihilated  ?)  ''  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,"  passages  which  in  no  way  countenance  the  Romish 
doctrine  under  consideration,  for  death  and  hell  themselves,  used 
by  metonymy  for  their  victims,  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  after 
the  judgment. 

We  are  therefore  brought  back  to  the  passage  in  Peter,  not 
simply  for  information  regarding  the  employment  of  Christ's 
soul  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  crucifixion  and 
the  resurrection,  but  for  the  place  to  which  it  went.  And  here 
it  should  be  remarked  that  whatever  be  the  result  of  our  investi- 
gations as  to  the  meaning  of  this  difiScult  passage,  we  have  no 
right  to  allow  a  single  ambiguous  statement  to  weigh  against 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  nor  can 
we  suppose  that  Peter,  an  inspired  apostle,  and  one  of  the  three 
most  favored  with  his  Master's  intimacy,  would,  as  some  have 
suggested,  either  have  used  language  in  accommodation  to  the 
opinions  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  or  have  taught  a  doc- 
trine which  contradicts  all  that  the  other  apostles  have  taught  as 
concerning  the  future  state ;  for  were  it  true  that  a  theory  of  an 
intermediate  state  from  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  but 
the  legitimate  outgi'owth,  were  prevalent  in  his  day,  an  assump- 
tion by  no  means  warranted  by  facts,  Peter  as  an  inspired 
teacher  would  have  corrected  that  belief,  as  a  beh'ef  fraught 
Mrith  serious  and  fatal  consequences. 

A  glance  at  the  original  of  the  passage  before  us  shows  that 
our  translators  have  disregarded  the  antithetical  character  indi- 
cated by  fthf  and  <)e,  of  the  two  important  clauses  :  ''being  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit."  *  We  may 
render  it  as  follows  :  "  being  put  to  death,  indeed,  in  flesh,  but 
being  made  alive,  or  quickened  in  spirit,"  the  first  clause  re- 

*  Vide,  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.  1862,  for  an  instructive  examination  of  this  yerse  by  the  Ber. 
J.  B.  Milea  of  Charlestown,  an  Article  of  which  we  have  freely  availed  ounelTes. 
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ferring  to  Chriaf  8  bodfly  death,  the  second  to  his  spiritual  exalta- 
tion, to  his  increased  spiritual  power.  As  Mr.  ^Miles  has  shown, 
the  dative  ^apxh  cannot  be  translated  as  the  dative  of  agency, 
with  reference  to  the  Saviour's  body,  for  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  himself,  by  his  flesh,  is  untrue.  Nor  can  it  be  re- 
ferred to  mankind,  the  whole  race,  without  violating  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  speech. 

The  leading  interpretations  of  this  text  are  the  following  :  (1) 
The  oldest,  most  generally  received,  and  at  first  sight,  the  most 
natural  one,  is  that  Christ,  in  a  disembodied  state,  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  i.  e.,  to  the  souls  either  of  un- 
believers, or  of  believers,  or  of  both,  who  had  died  before  the 
flood :  that  these  souls,  (according  to  some  the  souls  of  the 
Patriarchs,)  were  waiting  to  have  the  message  of  the  Son  of 
God  delivered  to  them  directly,  and  that  having  performed  this 
work  while  his  body  lay  in  the  sepulchre,  the  Saviour  arose 
from  the  dead,  and  afterward  ascended  into  heaven.*  The 
objections  to  this  interpretation,  even  though  sanctioned  by  some 
modem  commentators  of  great  repute,  are  (a)  that  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  plain  teachings  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  (b)  that  it  sanctions  the  fatal  views  of  the  Romanists 
and  many  unevangelical  protestants,  by  holding  out  the  pros- 
pect of  a  future  state  in  which  separation  is  possible. 

(2)  Bishop  Leighton,  and  Prof.  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  (Bib. 
Sac.  1847)  suppose  *'  spirits  in  prison  "  to  mean  the  souls  of  sin- 
ful men  righteously  condemned,  i.  e.,  sinners  of  every  age  of 
the  church,  and  that  being  quickened  in  spirit  refers  to  the 
quickening  of  the  sinner's  spirit  in  consequence  of  his  penal 
suflTerings,  his  bodily  death,  **  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh," 
by  which  an  influence  was  exerted  throughout  the  church,  in- 
creasing and  intensifying  the  earnestness  of  Christians  in  pro- 
claiming ^  the  way  of  life  "  to  the  lost.  The  wprk  which  Christ 
performed  was  therefore  a  spiritual  one,  accomplished  through 
the  agency  of  renewed  men. 

Tlie  objections  which  are  commonly  made  to  this  interpreta* 
tion  are  (a)  that  the  phrase  **  spirits  in  prison  "  according  to  the 
New  Testament  usage,  though  conunon  in  the  Old  Testament, 
does  not  refer  to  sinners.     They  are  never  termed  prisoners. 

^  For  the  histofT  and  the  infloenoe  of  this  belief,  Tide  Pearson  on  the  Creed. 
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(b)  The  term  nvee^oun  denotes  disembodied  spirits,  and  not  living 
men.  (c)  The  time  when  these  spirits  lived  on  the  earth,  ex- 
pressly stated,  is  ^  in  the  days  of  Noah." 

(3)  The  interpretation  proposed  by  Dr.  Skinner,  (Bib. 
Repos.  Apr.  1843,)  and  now  quite  generally  advocated, 
explaining  ^  quickened  in  spirit  **  as  before,  to  denote  the 
spiritual  fulness,  above  measure,  with  which  Christ  was  filled  in 
consequence  of  his  vicarious  work,  makes  "  the  spirits  in  prison  " 
the  souls  of  the  antediluvians  who  repented  not  at  the  preaching 
of  Noah,  the  ^ent  through  whom  the  Saviour,  by  his  spirit, 
made  known  the  conditions  of  eternal  life.  The  text  has  been 
thus  paraphrased :  ^'  Christ  exerted  himself  by  the  spirit,  through 
the  ministrations  of  Noah  when  the  deluge  was  at  hand,  and 
he  then  preached  by  his  faithful  prophet  to  the  disobedient  per- 
sons of  that  generation,  whose  disobedient  spirits  are  now  in  the 
prison  of  hell  bearing  the  just  punishment  of  their  incorrigible 
impenitence.**  This  interpretation,  in  lieu  of  a  better,  would 
commend  itself  to  our  minds,  though  open  to  the  charge  brought 
against  it  of  changing  the  collocation  of  the  words  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  of  being  incongruous  with  the  context,  neither  in  har- 
mony with  nor  suggested  by  it. 

(4)  A  fourth  interpretation,  ingenious  and  plausible,  to  say 
the  least,  has  been  recently  suggested.  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.,  1862. 
Its  leadmg  features  are  the  following :  (a)  When  Christ  gave 
up«the  ghost  on  the  cross,  his  spirit  passed  immediately  into  die 
spirit  world,  a  place  which  from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  learn  to  have  been  paradise,  or  the  presence  of  God 
and  not  the  world  of  woe.  (b)  Though  the  work  of  atonement 
w^as  then  completed  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of 
Christ  was  inactive.  It  was  quickened  in  consequence  of  the 
completion  of  his  earthly  work,  and  was  engaged  in  quickening 
his  followers  on  earth,  the  very  same  work  in  which  the  Saviour 
has  been  engaged  since  his  ascension,  (c)  By  *^the  spirits  in 
prison  "  are  meant  the  lost  souls  of  men  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Noah,  and  to  whom,  as  cognizant  of  the  great  work  which  he 
had  completed,  Christ  preached  by  way  of  example.  This 
finished  work  ^  made  proclamation  "  to  those  who  had  refused  to 
repent  at  Noah's  preaching,  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  Grod, 
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and  strengthened  their  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
doom. 

In  favor  of  this  explanation  it  is  claimed  (a)  that  it  gives  no 
unusual  sense  to  the  word  rnipbaao^  which  both  in  the  classics 
and  in  the  New  Testament  signifies  to  make  known,  as  a  herald, 
by  proclamation,  without  note  or  comment ;  (b)  that  it  har- 
monizes with  the  context ;  (c)  that  it  accords  with  the  analogy 
of  faith.  It  does  not  make  Peter  teach  a  doctrine  foreign  alike 
to  the  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles  and  that  of  the  divine 
Master. 

But  whether  we  accept  this  interpretation  in  all  its  details,  or 
not,  the  synopsis  we  have  thus  briefly  given  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing explanations  which  the  passage  has  received,  shows  that  we 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  truth  of  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reasonable  and  even 
satisfactory  meaning  from  Peter's  words.  Neither  he,  nor  any 
of  the  apostles,  lends  any  sanction  to  the  theory  of  a  future 
state  of  repentance,  or  to  a  period  of  purgation  by  fire. 

So  far  therefore  as  we  can  see  we  have  shown  that  the  New 
Testament  does  not  contradict  the  commonly  received  doctrine 
in  regard  to  the  intermediate  state.  If  the  objections  we  have 
considered  were  valid,  they  would  have  been  urged  in  Christ's 
day.  The  silenoe  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  regard  to  them 
is  conclusive  proof  that  they  were  not  urged,  and  therefore  were 
not  believed.  The  negative  argument  in  favor  of  the  common 
doctrine,  or  the  argument  from  the  silence  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  respect  to  any  other  doctrine  must  be  allowed  its  full 
weight,  for  on  such  an  important  subject  as  this  we  cannot 
receive  anything  not  plainly  taught  by  the  inspired  record. 

Assuming,  what  is  generaUy  admitted  to  be  true,  that  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  language  of  common  life, 
and  that  many  of  the  Saviour's  words  were  suggested  by  the 
prevailing  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and 
fiuther,  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  on  the 
subject  of  a  future  state  was  not  less  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  saints,  who  believed  in  a  future  existence,  as 
Aeir  common  synonym  for  death,  **  going  to  one's  fathers,"  and 
the  laws  which  Moses  made  against  necromancy,  and  the  calling 
up  of  Samuel  by  Saul,  abundantly  testify,  we  may  draw  a 
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probable  argument  in  support  of  the  common  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  from  the  ludirect  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to 
the  condition  of  both  righteous  and  wicked  beyond  the  grave, 
and  from  the  doctrines  to  wliich  the  apostles  gave  especial  promi- 
nence in  their  official  labors. 

(1)  The  constant  existence  and  blessedness  of  the  righteous 
during  the  intermediate  state  may  be  established  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

(a)  The  account  of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1—13, 
Mark  ix.  2-9,)  informs  us  that  Moses  and  Elias  were  seen  by 
three  of  the  apostles  talking  with  Jesus,  which  indicates  not  only 
a  belief  in,  but  the  assertion  of  the  conscious  existence,  and 
happy  state  of  Moses  and  Elias. 

(b)  In  the  refutation  of  the  Sadducean  doctrine  (Matt. 
xxii.  27,)  concerning  the  resurrection,  Christ  adduces  the  case  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  affirming  that  God  is  not  the  Gcd 
of  the  dead,  of  those  whose  souls  have  been  annihilated,  but  of 
the  living,  those  who  were  conscious  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Saviour  was  speaking. 

(c)  "Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven,  for  in  like  manner  did  their  fathers  unto  the  prophets," 
Luke  VI.  23,  (cf.  Matt.  v.  12.)  The  prophets  are  here  spoken 
of  as  though  they  were  alive  and  happy  at  the  time  when  this 
exhortation  was  made. 

(d)  The  visions  of  John,  (Rev.,  chaps,  iv.  v.  and  vii.,)  indi- 
cate not  only  a  belief  on  his  part  in  the  consciousness,  but  in 
the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  during  the  intermediate  state  as 
well  as  after  it. 

(e)  The  reward  of  the  righteous  is  eternal  life,  in  contrast 
with  that  "  everlasting  death  "  which  is  the  portion  of  the  wicked. 
Our  limits  forbid  an  extended  quotation  of  the  passages  in  which 
this  is  affirmed.     The  following  will  serve  as  examples  : 

"  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  John  xvii.  2,  3. 
"  And  show  you  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and 
was  manifested  unto  us."  1  John  i.  2.  ^^  This  is  the  promise  that 
he  hath  promised  us,  even  eternal  life."  ii.  25.  ^^  And  this  is  the 
record  that  God  hath  given  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
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his  Son."  V,  11.     "  Because  Hive  ye  shall  live  also."    John  xiv. 
19.    ''  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever."    1  John  ii.  17. 

Do  not  these  quotations,  which  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
multiplied,  prove  that  the  life  which  the  believer  has  through 
CSurist  shall  never  terminate?  ** Because  I  live  ye  shall  live 
alBO.**  What  is  this  but  an  assertion  that  the  existence  of 
Christ  was  the  source  and  pledge  of  the  existence  of  his  follow- 
ers ?  But  could  it  be  so  if  the  life  of  the  believer  were  broken 
off  by  an  interval  of  we  know  not  how  many  thousands  of  years, 
passed  in  unconsciousness?  What  sort  of  eternal  life  would 
that  be  which  admits  of  sudi  interruption  ? 

To  •*  drink  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life,"  to  wear  **  a 
crown  of  life,**  to  **  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,"  to  "  receive  a  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,"  and  the  blessedness  of  ^  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth ;"  i.  e.,  from  this  mo- 
ment onward  forever,  imply  the  continuation  of  consciousness 
and  the  enjoyment  of  great  bliss  in  the  state  which  intervenes 
between  death  and  the  judgment. 

(2)  The  future  state  of  the  wicked  is  learned  from  those 
passages  in  which  their  condition  is  absolutely  declared,  and 
from  those  in  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  those 
who  believe  in  Christ. 

**He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  condenmation  here  spoken  of,  is  to  be  determined 
firom  its  contrast  vrith  the  salvation  of  the  righteous. 

**It  is  better  to  enter  into  life,  halt  or  maimed,  ....  than 
to  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire,"  Matt,  xviii.  8,  (cf.  v.  29,  30.) 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  more  clearly  seen  by  comparing 
it  with  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  ix.  43-49.  ^*It  is  better 
for  tliem  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands,  to 
go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  shall  never  be  quenched,  where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,"  a  passage 
which  declares  on  the  one  hand,  that  mortification  and  suffering 
here  will  receive  their  reward  hereafter,  while  on  the  other,  it 
asserts  that  those  who  submit  to  no  self-denial  will  enter  into 
hell,  into  gehenna,  the  place  of  torment ;  for  it  is  thus  used 
in  erery  one  of  the  twelve  instances  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament,   (vide  Matt.  v.  22,  29,  30 ;  x.  28 ;  xviii.  9 ; 
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xxiil.  15,  33 ;  Mark  ix.  43,  45,  47  ;  Luke  xii.  5 ;  John  ill.  6.) 
It  18  unquenchable  fire,  fire  which  cannot  be  put  out,  where  tor- 
ments never  cease.  And  as  if  this  were  insufficient,  it  is  added 
Mk.  ix.  49,  'Tor  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and  every 
sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt,"  which  may  be  explained  as 
affirming  that  every  one  shall  be  kept  from  annihilation,  from  the 
corroding,  destructive  agencies  of  fire,  by  fire,  and  like  salt  for 
purposes  of  preservation  so  that  punishment  may  be  inflicted 
for  ever  and  ever.     (Vide  Dr.  Alexander,  Com.  in  loco.) 

Fear  not  him  who  can  kill  the  body  only,  but  him  who  can 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.  Luke  xii.  4,  5.  If  we 
compare  this  passage  and  others  resembling  it  which  rep'  esent 
the  souls  of  the  lost  as  in  a  place  of  torment,  with  the  account 
in  Rev.  xiii.  8;  xiv.  10,  11,  of  the  condition  of  those  who 
worship  the  beast  between  death  and  the  judgment,  and  sub- 
sequently, (cf.  xix.  20,)  when  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
are  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone,  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  those  who  have  not  worshipped  the  least,  xiv. 
3,  7,  13 ;  XV.  2,  and  with  the  condition  of  the  angels  that  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  but  are  "  reserved  in  everlasting  chains" 
(di(J/ot?,  a  woixl  elsewhere  applied  to  the  eternal  power  and 
godhead  of  Jehovah)  "  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day,"  (Jude  6)  who  must  have  been  conscious  or  they 
would  not  have  been  placed  under  guard  and  bound,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  unbeliever  immediately  after  death  and  forever 
onward  is  in  a  state  of  conscious  misery. 

And  "  the  spirits  in  prison"  to  whom  Christ  preached,  1  Pet. 
iii.  19,  must  have  been  conscious  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  if  conscious  then  what  proof  that  they  will  not  always  re- 
main so,  or  that  they  will  ever  be  annihilated? 

The  scene  of  the  final  judgment  sheds  light  upon  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  soul.  Matt.  xxv.  41 — 46.  (Compare  the 
parable  of  the  tares.  Matt.  xiii.  24 — 30  ;  36 — 43).  Those  on 
the  left  hand  are  sent  away  into  "everlasting  punishment,"  which 
is  equivalent  to  gehenna,  or  *'  unquenchable  fire,"  the  strongest 
possible  terms  which  can  be  employed  to  set  forth  eternity  of 
torment,  "  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  fit  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  while  the  righteous  enter  into  life 
eternal.     The  terms  indicating  the  character  of  the  reward  and 
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the  punishment  given,  assert  an  entrance  upon  a  state  which  can 
never  end,  and  imply  that,  at  the  time  when  the  final  decision 
is  made,  both  those  on  the  right  hand  and  those  on  the  left,  are 
conscious,  and  therefore  favor,  if  they  do  not  necessitate  the 
conclusion  that  both  parties  have  been  in  conscious  misery  or 
happiness  during  the  whole  period  which  has  elapsed  since  their 
bodily  death,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  the  exertion  of  any 
power  to  excite  them  out  of  a  lethargic  or  unconscious  state, 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  penance  which  they 
have  paid  since  entering  upon  the  intermediate  state.  The 
doom  pronounced  is  based  upon  sins  committed  on  the  earth. 
If  another  state  were  to  come  into  the  account,  why  is  there  no 
mention  of  it? 

From  the  passages  thus  cursorily  examined  we  conclude,  (a) 
that  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  are  conscious  during  the 
intermediate  state ;  (b)  that  at  death  they  enter  immediately 
upon  that  state  of  "  life"  or  '*  death "  which  is  their  respective 
portion  ;  (c)  that  there  is  no  penance  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave ;  (d)  that  the  judgment  is  a  public  declaration  of  a  final 
and  unalterable  state,  though  that  state  might  have  been  fixed 
long  before. 

(3)  The  common  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  is  in- 
ferred to  be  true,  from  the  doctrines  which  the  apostles  made 
prominent  in  their  ofiScial  labors. 

(a)  Begeneration  is  everywhere  represented  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  heaven.  The  Saviour's  assertion  that  "  except  a 
man  be  bom  agiiin  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,"  is 
rq)eated  over  and  over  again  in  diflferent  forms  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostles.  John  describes  it  as  being  *'bom  of  God,"  and 
as  })as8ing  from  ^  death  to  life,"  and  Paul  afiSrms  that  *^in  Christ 
Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision, 
but  a  new  creature.'* 

(b)  The  regenerate,  *' being  justified  by  faith"  are  united 
with  Christ.  They  partake  of  his  divine  life.  Because  he  lives 
they  live.  His  work,  his  suflferings  and  death,  secures  their 
life.  And  the  life  they  live  is  eternal.  It  cannot  be  interrupted 
even  by  death,  for  where  Christ  is  his  followers  are.  "I  go,"  he 
said  to  his  disciples,  *'  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ....  that 
where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."      The  church  on  earlVv  «cw5l 
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in  heaven  are  one,  and  Christ  is  its  head.  To  suppose  that 
those  who  have  ^*  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  "  continue  unconscious 
till  the  judgment,  would  make  much  that  the  apostles  liave  said 
meaningless.  *^Now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we 
believed,"  Kom.  xiii.  11,  which  implies  that  Paul  was  looking 
forward  to  its  consummation  at  death.  ^^  Our  light  afflictions 
are  but  for  a  moment."  **  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Chribt."  '^Ye  are  come  imto  Mount  Zion  ....  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-bom  ....  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant."  The 
apostles  anticipated  with  joy  the  termination  of  their  earthly 
career.  They  were  persuaded  of  their  union  with  Christ,  and  that 
nothing  could  separate  them  from  him,  who  ever  lived  to  make 
i;nterce8sion  for  them ;  so  that  they  could  say,  as  they  believed 
with  truth,  ^whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  shall  live  together 
unto  him."  1  Thess.  v.  10. 

The  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  also  described  precisely  as 
they  would  have  been,  if  they  were  to  begin  immediately  after 
death.  The  terms  which  express  the  character  of  these  suffer- 
ings are  such  as  would  be  employed  to  denote  conscious,  eternal 
misery.  The  wicked  go  into  ^* everlasting  death,"  into  ^un- 
quenchable fire,"  **  their  worm  dieth  not."  They  are  banished 
ui^  ^  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 
They  are  "  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit,"  "  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels."  These  terms  do  not  favor  the  doctrine  of  an 
^  unconscious  suffering "  or  of  annihilation,  but  of  unending, 
conscious  tortiire.  And  these  descriptions  are  given  to  the  fu- 
ture state  of  unbelievers  in  order  to  induce  men  to  seek*  to 
escape  from  the  wrath  to  come,  which  is  revealed  against  aH 
manner  of  righteousness.  For  though  a  life  of  positive  enjoy- 
ment might  be  desirable,  yet  to  the  sinful  posterity  of  Adam,  it 
would  furnish  a  weak  motive  for  resistance  of  sin,  if  the  only 
penalty  of  transgression  were  unconsciousness  till  the  judg- 
ment, and  annihilation  afterwards. 

(c)  The  apostles  admit  tlie  personality  of  Satan  and  of  his 
angels.  A  kingdom  is  subject  imto  them.  Those  on  the  left 
hand  at  the  judgment,  prepared   for  them  are  sent  away  into 
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"everlasting  death."  Unless  Satan  himself  is  to  be  annihilated, 
of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  New  Testament,  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  will  not  be  annihilated,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
same  term,  "eternal"  (Jkuviov^^  is  apjilied  to  the  future  state  of 
the  believer  and  the  unbeliever,  we  infer  the  eternal  existence 
of  the  wicked  and  consequently  of  their  sovereign,  their 
"fether,"  who  reigns  over  them. 

(d)  Christ's  work  is  a  complete  and  perfect  work.  Suppose 
the  righteous  are  unconscious  after  death,  and  before  the  judg- 
ment. They  lose  the  enjoyment  which  they  would  have  taken 
during  that  period,  had  they  been  conscious.  The  work  of 
Christ  would  have  been  more  complete  therefore  if  it  had  se- 
cured the  happiness  of  believers  during  this  period.  To  sup- 
pose that  it  did  not,  limits  the  value  of  the  atonement,  and 
contradicts  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers. 

(e)  The  redeeming  work  of  Christ  is  indispensable.  This 
follows  from  the  nature  of  justification  and  regeneration,  as  well 
as  from  express  assertions  of  the  New  Testament.  Christ  was 
ofiered  once  for  all,  a  ransom  for  many,  that  God  might  be  just, 
and  justify  those  that  believed  on  him.  But  if  penance  for  sin 
in  this  life  may  be  paid  beyond  the  grave,  the  death  of  Christ  is 
unnecessary,  for  though  his  death  might  alleviate  somewhat  the 
pains  of  purgation,  yet  their  endurance  is  of  the  nature  of  mer- 
itorious atonement,  which  not  only  detracts  from,  but  renders 
the  work  of  the  Saviour  unnecessary. 

It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  did  not  counte** 
nance  the  doctrines  of  annihilationists  or  lend  their  sanction  to 
those  who  advocate  the  theory  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the 
wicked.  If  a  man  does  not  repent  in  this  life  there  is  no  hope 
for  him  in  the  next.  "  Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  says  the 
Saviour,  '^and  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come."  "How  shall  we 
escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,"  writes  Paul  to  the 
Hebrews. 

The  exhortations  and  warnings  addressed  to  sinners,  and  the 
consolations  and  encouragements  held  out  to  believers,  by  those 
who  were  judged  "for  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
who  looked  for  a  city  that  had  foundations,  who  watched  "  for 
the  glorious  appearing  of  Christ,"  trusting  that  if  he  lived  they 
who  had  received  life  from  him  should  live  also,  who  expected 
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to  reign  with  him,  sitting  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  could  have  liad  no  s}'Tnpathy  which  makes  sin 
less  heinous  than  it  is,  or  which  detracts  from  the  perfection  of 
that  salvation  through  Christ,  which,  bought  with  his  precious 
blood,  is  offered  to  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  it. 

The  argument  against  the  Sadducees,  in  favor  of  the  resur- 
rection and  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  transfiguration, 
the  account  of  the  final  judgment,  the  doctrines  which  the  apos- 
tles proclaimed  concerning  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  and 
in  reference  to  the  unity  of  Christ  and  his  followers,  the  en- 
couragement which  the  Saviour  held  out  to  them,  that  after  his 
departure  he  would  send  them  another  Comforter,  that  he  him- 
self would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  thus  implying 
his  conscious  existence,  which  none  are  so  irreverent  as  to  deny, 
(though  if  believers  are  united  with  Christ  in  this  life,  and  are 
with  him  in  the  next,  and  are  yet  unconscious,  the  awful  doc- 
trine of  the  Saviour's  unconsciousness  must  be  affirmed,)  consti- 
tute so  strong  a  probable  argument  in  favor  of  the  received  doc- 
trine concerning  the  future  state,  as  to  almost  warrant  us  in 
unhesitatingly  affirming  its  truth. 

But  we  have  stronger  evidence  than  we  have  yet  adduced 
in  favor  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  positive  state- 
ments of  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  between  death  and  the  final  judgment. 

(1)  The  account  of  the  repentance  of  the  thief  on  the  cross 
proves  something  as  to  the  place  and  condition  of  the  righteous. 
"To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
The  question  to  be  here  answered  relates  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  paradise."  The  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  do  not  determine  its  meaning,  nor  can  it  be  ascer- 
tained with  perfect  accuracy  from  its  historical  associations.  It 
is  a  word  of  Eastern,  perhaps  of  Persian  origin,  and  denotes  a 
pleasure-park,  a  place  of  great  delight,  and  is  applied  by  the 
LXX  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
an  appropriate  term  for  a  place,  or  a  state  of  happiness  and  en- 
joyment. In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  met  with  but 
three  times,  once  in  Luke,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  and 
once  in  2  Cor.  xii.  4,  where  it  is  used  interchangeably  with  the 
third  heavens,  which  were  regarded  as  the   abode  of  Jehovah 
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and  into  which  Pa^d  was  caught  up,  and  where  he  heard  unut- 
terable words,  (a  passage  which,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
proved  that  the  apostle  thought  it  possible  for  the  soul  to  exist 
apart  from  the  body,)  and  again  in  Rev.  ii.  7,  "To  him  that 
overcometh  wiD  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,"  i.  e.,  in  the  place  where  God's 
presence  is  manifest.  A  comparison  of  these  three  passages 
has  produced  a  general  conviction  that  paradise  is  a  place  of 
conscious  existence  and  happiness,  a  conviction  which  is  strength- 
med  by  the  knowledge  that  Christ  went  after  his  death  to  the 
right  hand  of  God,  or,  as  he  told  his  disciples,  "to  my  Father 
and  your  Father."  Yet  some  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
passage  in  Luke  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  an  un- 
oonsdous  state,  by  supposing  that  the  Saviour  meant  to  say  to 
the  thief  on  the  cross  that  his  sleep  after  death  would  pass  so 
quickly  that  he  would  seem  to  himself  to  enter  upon  eternal  joy 
that  very  day — an  interpretation  not  only  forced  and  unnatural, 
but  inconsistent  with  the  Saviour's  character. 

(2)  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  sheds  some 
light  upon  the  future  condition  of  the  sinful  and  the  holy.  Its 
drapery  is  not  to  be  explained  away  as  meaningless.  Without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  parable,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  proves  the  follow- 
ing points,  the  more  clearly  that  they  are  not  the  prominent 
features  of  the  parable. 

(a)  The  existence  and  consciousness  of  angels,  for  they 
carried  Lazarus  to  Abraham's  bosom.  If  angels,  who  are  sent 
to  be  ministering  spirits  unto  the  heirs  of  salvation,  exist  before 
the  judgment,  why  may  not  the  souls  of  men?  (b)  A  place 
of  torment  and  of  happiness,  the  latter  expressed  by  the  term 
^  Abraham's  bosom,"  the  former  by  the  term  hades  or  hell, 
(c)  That  the  torment  endured  is  unutterable,  (d)  That  it 
can  not  be  alleviated,  (e)  That  there  is  no  passing  from  one 
place  or  state  to  the  other,  (f)  That  there  is  no  return  to  this 
worid  not  even  to  warn  others  of  the  sufferings  of  "hell." 
(g)  The  justice  of  God,  which  finally  rewards  men  according 
to  their  merits.  Now  if  we  remember  that  this  parable  repre- 
sents the  state  of  souls  before  the  general  judgment,  we  can 
hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  arq  in 
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<K)n8cious  misery,  while  those  of  the  righteous  enjoy  conscious 
bliss  immediately  after  death. 

(3)  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  55,  56,)  ''looked  up  steadfiustly  into 
heaven  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  said.  Behold  I  sec  tlie  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  Man  stnndinfj  on  the  ri<j:ht  hand  of  God."  This 
language  admits  of  only  one  interpretation  and  that  the  most 
obvious — that  Stephen  believed  that  he  saw  what  he  affirmed, 
and  if  put  to  death,  as  he  evidently  expected  to  be,  that  he 
would  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
Hence  his  prayer  when  the  multitude  rushed  upon  him  to  stone 
him,  "Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,"  and  the  certainty  that  the 
wo.'ds  of  the  historian,  "he  fell  asleep,"  refer  to  bodily  and  not 
to  spiritual  death. 

(4)  Paul  (2  Cor.  v.  1 — 9)  was  willing  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  i.  e.,  to  have  his  soul  separated  from  his  body, 
that  he  might  be  present  with  the  Lord,  and  so  much  did  he 
long  to  experience  this  change,  that  in  Phil.  i.  21 — 23,  we  find 
him  affirming  that  ''For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain. 
But  if  I  live  in  the  flesh,  (implying  that  he  could  live  away 
from  it,  in  the  spirit,)  this  is  the  fruit  of  my  labor ;  yet  what  I 
shall  choose,  I  wot  not.  For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two, 
having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  bet- 
ter :  nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you,* 
language  which  requires  us  to  suppose  that  the  prospect  of  im- 
mediate joy  excited  in  the  apostle's  mind  a  desire  to  enter  upon 
it  at  once,  though  he  knew  that  the  feeble  Christians  to  whom 
he  was  writing  needed  all  his  labors,  and  all  the  encouragements 
he  could  give  them,  to  strengthen  them  in  their  faith,  and  to  aid 
them  in  resisting  their  temptations. 

Had  Paul  believed  in  an  intermediate,  unconscious  state, 
would  he  have  wished  to  die  ?  Would  he  not  rather  have  desired 
to  live,  that  he  might  do  the  more  for  Christ,  and  that  the  period 
of  his  unconsciousness  before  the  judgment  might  be  the 
shorter?  Compare  the  passages  just  quoted,  with  the  revela- 
tion in  2  Cor.  xii.  2 — 4,  which  brings  to  our  knowledge  the 
existence  of  such  a  place  as  heaven,  into  which  one  was  caught 
up,  most  probably  the  apostle  himself,  a  place  of  life  and  activ- 
ity, for  words  unutterable  were  there  heard,  and  we  shall  be 
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convinced  that  Paul  expected  when  hLs  bodily  life  was  over,  to 
enter  into  a  state  of  conscious  happiness  in  the  presence  of  his 
Lord. 

(5)  Enoch  and  Elijah  did  not  die.  They  were  translated 
that  they  should  not  see  death.  Does  the  account  of  the  trans- 
figuration make  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Elijah  was  taken  up 
into  an  unconscious  state,  and  is  it  excusable  to  believe  that  the 
goodness  of  Enoch  was  rewarded  by  shortening  his  natural  life, 
and  by  lengthening  the  period  which  he  must  pass  in  sleep,  be- 
fore he  could  enter  into  the  anticipated  joys  of  heaven  I 

And  the  victory  which  the  worthies  mentioned  in  Heb% 
xi.  obtained  through  their  faith,  is  not  a  victory  wliich  can 
be  explained  on  the  ground  that  an  intermediate  state  of  un- 
consciousness of  uncertain  duration  must  intervene  between  its 
acquisition  and  its  enjoyment,  (cf.  Heb.  xii.  1.) 

Finally,  in  bringing  this  argument  to  a  close,  we  should  not 
fail  to  refer  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  strongest 
possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  we  defend. 

The  truth  of  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  assumed  throuo:hout  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  part  of  its  texture,  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied without  weakening,  and  so  taking  away  from  the  meaning 
of  the  word  of  inspiration. 

Let  one  examine  such  portions  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v — vii :)  the  greater  part  of  Jolm; 
all  in  fact  that  relates  to  Christ's  work  —  those  passages  which 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  preaching ;  which  represent  the  loss 
of  the  whole  world  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  loss  of 
the  soul,  those  which  are  full  of  the  earnestness  of  the  apostles 
in  the  performance  of  their  work  :  let  one  read  the  prayer  of  Paul 
in  the  beginning  of  nearly  all  his  letters,  for  the  spiritual  wel-* 
fare  of  those  addressed,  or  the  epistles  of  Peter,  or  the  lievela- 
tion  of  John  the  Divine :  let  him  see  how  little  can  be  made  ot 
the  sacred  records  on  the  theory  that  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  pass  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  to  continue  till  the 
judgment,  after  which  the  former  are  to  be  annihilated,  or  put 
into  a  state  where  penance  is  made  :  let  him  regard  such  terms 
as  "devil,"  ''Satan,''  ''Beelzebub,"  "faUen  angels,"  "everlasting 
punishment,''  as  mere  figurative  expressions  based  upon  the  real 
foundations,  and  made  use  of  only  to  influence  men  to  seek  fo^ 
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immortality,  rather  than  to  suflfer  the  endless  nothingness  of 
annihilation  —  and  if  not  wholly  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  a 
false  philosophy,  which  denies  the  truth  of  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  will  turn  for  relief  to  the  ordinary  evangelical 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  future,  conscious,  endless  existence  either 
in  heaven  or  in  hell.  Without  this  doctrine  there  is  no  founda- 
tion on  which  to  rest. 

The  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  spirit  of  life  eternal, 
never-ending  life  for  all,  for  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  for 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  a  life  of  intimate  union  with  (/hrist 
from  henceforth  forever,  infinitely  blessed,  or  a  life  of  death, 
tmion  with  Satan,  fellowship  with  the  works  of  darkness,  misery 
unutterable,  in  the  torments  of  "  unquenchable  fire.** 


ARTICLE    VI. 

THE  ENGLISH  DISSENTERS. 

Evert  age  and  every  country  has  its  own  special  occasions 
for  high  moral  daring.  That  the  occasion  has  not  more  fre- 
quently been  answered  by  men  qualified  to  turn  it  to  account, 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  cliiefest  misfortunes  of  the  human 
race.  How  vastly  different  would  have  been  the  present  aspect 
of  our  world,  if  the  Daniels,  the  Esthers,  the  Luthers  and  the 
Washingtons  had  always  been  at  hand  when  the  emergency 
arose  which  demanded  their  service.  How  cheering  is  the  li^t 
which  one  such  spirit  has  flung  over  the  pathway  of  the  nations 
through  all  following  time ;  and  how  dismal  the  darkness  which 
has  ensued  when,  because  no  such  spirit  appeared,  the  occasion 
has  been  lost;  to  truth  and  liberty,  and  the  twilight  of  a  glorious 
morning  turned  into  the  shadow  of  death. 

It  is  a  less  dazzling  spectacle  when  the  providence  of  Grod 
assigns  a  high  moral  position  to  an  entire  community  ;  but  it  is 
fitiught  with  issues  far  more  extensive,  and  the  disastrous  ocmr 
wqoences  of  fidlure  are  great  in  proportion. 
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The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  religious  dissenters  of 
En^and  will  not  be  understood  as  prejudging  their  ecclesiastical 
polity;  nor  yet  their  position,  relatively  to  the  other  Christiiin 
denominations ;  much  less  the  character  of  the  men,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  religious  destinies  of  their  country.  These 
will  be  among  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 

Assuredly  it  will  not  be  denied  by  churchman  or  cavalier^  that 
some  degree  of  magnanimity  belongs  to  the  position  upon  which 
the  English  dissenters  have  taken  up  their  stand,  as  among  the 
great  religious  parties  of  the  day.  Voluntary  churchmen  side 
by  side  with  the  wealthiest  and  most  powei'ful  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment in  the  world ;  deliberately  cutting  themselves  loose 
from  all  the  advantages  of  university  education,  and  political 
power,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  great,  the  mighty  and  the  noble, 
in  a  country  where  all  these  things  are  of  boundless  regard ; 
content  to  be  stamped  as  vulgar  and  excluded  from  the  ordinary 
60ci«J  intercourse  of  the  class  of  the  community  most  distin- 
guished for  refinement  of  manners  and  high  and  varied  mental 
culture  ;  incurring,  in  many  instances,  large  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
by  the  loss  of  custom  from  those  who,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  can  descend  so  low  as  to  petty,  pitiful 
persecution  of  a  man  for  his  religious  belief;  taxed  equally  with 
the  chorchman  for  the  support  of  the  churchman's  worship  from 
which  they  conscientiously  separate  themselves,  and,  under  all 
these  manifold  disadvantages,  building  their  own  churclies,  sup- 
porting their  own  ministers,  and  establishing  tiieir  own  schools 
and  colleges ;  yet  steadfastly  refusing  all  government  patronage  in 
every  shape,  and  undertaking  to  demonstrate  that  Christianity 
has  most  of  life  and  power  when  left  to  its  own  free  action,  un- 
endowed and  unrestricted ;  and  that  the  people  will  be  better 
edncated  when  the  state  leaves  the  matter  entirely  alone  :r— 
MBuredly  there  is  something  in  this  of  true  magnanimity,  of 
noble  moral  daring,  even  if  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  pre- 
ramption  and  mistake. 

The  English  dissenters  are  magnanimous  men.  They  are 
occupying  worthily  a  position  which  should  command  the  high 
•dmiration  of  every  one  that  has  a  soul  large  enough  to  discern 
true  moral  greatness  wherever  found,  and  to  value  it  for  its 
own  sake.     They  are  not  accomplishing  all  that  they  claim, for 
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their  principles.  They  arc  not  accomplishing  all  that,  with 
their  principles  and  their  position,  they  might  do.  But  they  are 
doing  enough  to  earn  for  themselves  an  honorable  place  on  the 
page  of  their  country's  history.  They  are  nobly  bearing  a  liand 
m  every  great  religious  and  philanthropic  movement  of  the  age, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  practically  solving  problems  in 
ecclesiastical  polity  in  which  the  universal  church  is  deeply  in- 
terested, thus  contributing,  in  their  full  measure,  to  shape  tlie 
destinies  of  the  world. 

They  are  at  least  men  into  whose  character,  position,  princi- 
ples and  influence  we  of  New  England  have  cause  carefully  to 
inquire.  Descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  remained  at  home  in 
spite  of  Star  Chamber  and  Smithfield  fires,  as  we  are  of  those 
who,  for  "  freedom  to  worship  God,"  were  content  to  brave  the 
perils  of  the  deep  and  of  the  wilderness,  their  principles  are 
mainly  coincident  with  those  which  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
great  Republic. 

In  calling  these  men  the  religious  dissenters  of  England  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  terms  are  used  in  their  restricted  and  conven- 
tional, not  in  their  more  comprehensive  sense.  All  who  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  Established  church 
are  dissenters  in  fact :  yet  the  papists  are  never  spoken  of  as 
dissenters,  nor  are  they  so  in  theory,  holding,  as  they  do,  the 
union  of  the  church  with  the  state,  only  claiming  for  the  church 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  freedom  in  matters  ecclesiastical — the 
plain  meaning  of  which  is,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  state  subject  to  the  church. 

The  Wesley ans  also  might  seem  to  be  included,  yet  they 
utterly  and  proudly  repudiate  the  name  of  dissenters,  though 
they  are  the  largest  body  of  religious  separatists  in  all  England, 
with  an  ecclesiastical  polity  of  their  own  which  is  altogether 
peculiar ;  and  affect  a  special  sympathy  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  same  dme  that  no  others  are  treated  with  such  un- 
measured contempt  by  that  arrogant  hierarchy.  The  secret  at 
once  of  the  sympathy  and  the  scorn  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
devout  churchman,  who  laments  the  absence  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine in  tlie  sermons  of  his  own  minister,  but  has  not  courage 
enough  to  attend  upon  the  ministrations  of  our  avowed  dissent- 
ers, finds  a  convenient  half-way  house  in  the  chapel  of  the  kind 
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hearted  Wesleyane,  who  are  willing  to  call  themselves  church- 
men for  his  particular  accommodation.  Thus  wc  have  seen  the 
regidar  attendance  at  a  Wesleyan  chapel  half  made  up  of  way- 
&ring  members  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  Wesleyans   contribute  more  largely  to  the  support  of 
foreign    missionary  operations   than   any    other  denomination, 
thou^rh    in  wealth  their  rank  is  not  higher  than  the  third  or 
fourth.     Thev  have  their  own  hi«jh  schools  and  theological  sera- 
inaries,  in  which  they  exhibit  an  excellence  every  year  increasing. 
They  have  chapels  and  denominational  day  schools  throughout 
all   the    land,    with   an    immense    aggregate   income,    entirely 
under    the    control    of    Conference,    whose   powers,    extend- 
mg   to   the    affairs   of  every   congregation    in    the    kingdom, 
come  as   nenr  to  absolutism  as  can  well  be  conceived.     Their 
Buntings,  and  Stanleys,  and  Punshons  and  Arthurs  arc  worthy 
SQCcessors  of  Wesley  and  Watson  and  Adam  Clarke.     One  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  modern  days  was  Jabez  Bunting, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  very  advanced  age.     A  man  of 
masterly  intellect  and  great  statesmanship,  a  power  in  the  pul- 
pit and  on  the. platform,  he  was  the  acknowledged  chieftain  of 
the  English  Wesleyans  for  a  lengthened  period.     In  the  grand 
struggle  which  convulsed  the  whole  Wcsleyan  body,   some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  conservative  portion, 
in  other  words,  of  "  Conference,"  and  carried  it  triumphantly 
i^inst  the  reforming  wing,  who  contended  that  Jabez  Bunting 
and  his  coadjutors  had  departed  widely  from  the   more  simple 
and  scriptural  platform  of  John  Wesley,  their  illustrious  foun- 
der.    The  reformers  included  not  a  few  men  of  decided  power, 
as  administrators  and  orators,   well  fitted  for  popular  leaders ; 
and  the  result  of  the  -stru^jule  was — not  a  reform  of  the  eWls 
complained  of,  of  course,  when  did  such  a  thing  happen  ?  —  but 
a  secession  of  a  large  aggregate   body  of  lay  members   and 
preachers,  and  a  new  organization,  which  claimed  to  return  to 
the  original  Wesleyanism  in  church  polity  and  discipline.    Some 
men  of  mark  as  preachers  were  lost  emirely  to  the  denomina- 
tion, and  are  now  the  pastors  of  prominent  churches  among  the 
Independents  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

A  critic  of  no  mean  power  in  another  denomination,  said  of 
Jthez  Bunting,  that  he  would  have  made  a  noble  Prime  Min- 
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ister  if  politics  had  been  his  profession.  An  autocrat  in  disposi- 
tion, a  tory  in  politics,  and  the  Nestor  of  his  denomination,  his 
influence  acknowledged  no  bounds.  That  influence  lives  in  the 
impregnable  strength  of  Conference  after  an  assault,  from  forces 
within,  as  formidable  as  any  it  is  likely  to  suffer  for  the  next 
hundred  years.  It  is  a  grand  spiritual  centralization,  "  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,"  controlling  with  an  absolute  will  everything 
included  in  the  enormous  organization,  to  the  very  outward  cir- 
cumference. So  long  as  there  is  strict  and  unquestioning  sub- 
ordination everywhere,  all  runs  smoothly  and  pleasantly ;  but  if 
it  happens  that  a  preacher  is  endowed  with  too  much  genius,  or 
too  much  power  of  thought,  or  too  strong  a  will,  and  all  with  a 
disposition  to  be  free,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  find  out  that  Confer- 
ence has  its  Botany  Bays,  in  the  shape  of  very  small  and 
obscure  congregations,  to  one  of  which  he  may  be  sent  for  a 
term,  as  a. means  of  spiritual  health. 

We  have  said  that  Jabcz  Bunting  was  a  tory ;  so  are  the  Wes- 
leyan  ministers,  almost  in  a  body.  The  exceptions  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  supposition  of  free  individual  thought  in  the 
matter.  Neither  do  they  always  content  themselves  with  the 
quiet  recording  of  their  own  votes  in  a  popular  election.  We 
remember  an  illustration.  Theophilus  Lessey,  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  ecclesiastical  chiefs  and  popular  orators,  hav* 
ing  been  repeatedly  President  of  Conference,  was  wasting  rap- 
idly away  with  consumption,  his  tall,  massive  frame  attenuated 
and  bowing  like  a  reed.  In  this  condition  he  came,  for  change 
of  air,  to  a  beautiful  watering  place  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  to  make  his  acquaintance.  It  hap- 
pened that  during  his  stay  the  general  election  took  place,  in 
which  was  fought  the  great  battle  for  protection  which  resulted 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  party.  Noble  hearted  and  devout  Christian 
man  as  he  was,  and  his  majestic  frame  greatly  emaciated  by  dis- 
ease that  was  hurrjring  him  to  his  grave,  Theophilus  Lessey  ex- 
pressed his  profound  regret  that  he  was  not  in  his  full  health 
and  vigor,  so  that  he  might  throw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into 
the  struggle,  and  lend  the  weight  of  his  influence  to  the  triumph 
of  the  tories.  **  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind."  A 
son  of  Theophilus  Lessey  is  now  a  successful  preacher  among 
the  Independents  in  London. 
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Another  religious  sect  comprised  in  the  general  bodj  of  the 
dissenters,  is  that  of  the  Unitarians.  They  are  a  small  and 
compact  community,  found  chiefly  in  the  large  towns,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  north  of  England.  They  are  characterized  by 
wealth,  intelligence,  great  refinement  of  manners,  and  high 
social  position.  They  display  a  princely  munificence  in  philan- 
thropic movements,  particularly  in  charities  for  the  poor  imme- 
diately around  them.  Tlieir  reputation  for  commercial  integrity 
is  also  high.  They  have  several  members  in  Parliament,  and 
are  treated  with  greater  consideration  by  the  leaders  of  the  great 
aristocratic  parties  tlian  any  other  religious  body,  except,  per- 
haps, the  Roman  Catholics.  They  are  earnest  liberals  in  poli- 
tics, yet  it  was  the  tory  Lord  Lyndhurst  who  concocted,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  ''  Chapels*  Trusts  Bill,"  by  which  they  were 
secured  in  perpetuity  in  the  undisturbed  possess  on  of  a  goodly 
number  of  religious  endowments  in  connection  with  places  of 
worship  which  were  originally  orthodox,  but,  by  some  means, 
had  passed  into  their  hands.  Their  congregations,  for  the  most 
part,  are  extremely  small,  though  their  ministers  are  men  of 
good  education,  and  accomplished  manners,  with  no  mean 
powers  of  oratory.  In  tlieir  ministrations  they  are  quiet,  little 
given  to  doctrinal  discussions,  dwelling  ratlier  on  the  great 
principles  of  Christian  morality,  witli  the  not  infrequent  intro- 
duction into  the  pulpit  of  elegant  literary  essays,  the  repetition 
of  which  earns  for  them  a  high  reputation  as  lecturers  before 
Mechanic's  Institutes.  They  are  accustomed  to  hold  on  to  the 
names  of  the  denominations  to  wliich  their  chapels  formerly  be- 
longed, as  Presbyterian  or  Congregational.  In  religious  creed 
they  verge  all  the  w^ay  from  the  earlier  stage  of  lapse  from 
orthodoxy  to  the  dreary  frozen  waste  of  Theodore  Parker  and 
the  Westminster  Review, 

The  foremost  place  among  their  preachers  must,  unquestion- 
ably, be  assigned  to  James  Martineau,  of  Liverpool,  tho  accom- 
jdished  scholar,  the  elegant  writer,  and  the  singularly  ornate 
pulpit  orator.  His  audience  ^  fit,  though  few,"  is  of  the  elite 
of  the  great  conmiercial  emporium,  cultivated,  wealthy,  and 
going  to  church  in  carriages  of  princely  splendor.  The  Mer- 
curias  of  the  English  Unitarians  is  W.  J.  Fox,  Esq.,  the 
quondam   Bev.  W.  J.  Fox,  preacher  of  Finsbury  Chapel,  city 
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of  London,  latterly  member  of  Parliament  for  Oldham ,  and 
always  a  grand  orator  on  occasions  which  draw  the  mixed  multi- 
tude. We  have  not  seen  him  of  late ;  but  it  was  a  rich  treat 
to  hear  him  ten  years  ago.  lie  had  a  large  frame  and  portly 
form,  witli  massive  head,  well  set  on  ample  shoulders.  Ills 
thick  iron  gray  hair  was  parted  in  the  centre,  and  fell  in  heavy 
ringlets  on  his  shoulders.  Ilis  voice,  sweet,  and  of  great 
power,  was  managed  with  consummate  skill.  His  style  was 
elegant,  yet  remarkably  simple  and  clear,  and  his  manner  rather 
quiet  than  otherwise.  He  spoke  like  a  man  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  conscious  of  possessing  a  much  larger  power  than  lie  was 
putting  forth.  We  heard  him  address  one  of  the  largest  au- 
diences that  Exeter  Hall  could  contain,  on  capital  punishment 
'of  which  he  advocated  the  total  excision  from  the  statute  book. 
His  speech — full  of  sophistries — was  brilliant  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  was  delivered  in  his  own  peculiarly  self-retained  and 
quiet  way,  yet  the*  audience  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  greeted  sentence  after  sentence  with  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, amid  which  he  stood  still  and  calm,  like  a  great  rock  in 
the  sea,  when  the  water j  are  surging  and  foaming  and  dashing 
all  around. 

Mr.  Fox  will  not  owe  his  best  fame  to  his  pulpit  deliverances, 
or  his  history  as  a  pastor.  His  prayers  were  oratorical  rhapso- 
dies, of  which  "Jehovah,  Jove  or  Lord,"  might  have  been 
the  object.  His  text  was  from  the  Bible,  Poor  Richard,  Shak- 
speare,  or  an  old  <almanac,  and  the  sermon  [?]  classical,  bril- 
liant, witty,  and  intensely  pagan,  honoring  the  gods  somewhat, 
but  man  a  great  deal  more.  We  recall  among  his  characteristic 
texts  the  popular  proverb,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."     The 

particular  aim  of  the  discourse  was  to  prove  that  the  proverb 
is  not  tnie  I 

As  relates  to  doctrinal  creeds  the  English  Unitarians  seem 

more  intent  to  undermine  those  of  others  than  to  make  any  very 

distinct  assertion  of  their  own.     As  elsewhere  they  allow  lai*ge 

liberty  of  unbelief,  and  are  illiberal  only  toward  those  who  are 

positive  and  earnest  in  the  profession  of  a  well-defined  religious 

faith.     They  have  too  little  warmth  and  unction  to  attract  the 

masses,  while   the  established  church   carries  it  against  them 

with  polite  and  learned  sceptics,  who  find   it  more  comfortable 
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to  send  forth  their  attacks  on  Moses,  and  their  **  Essays  and 
Heviews^from  luxurious  cloisters  and  bishops'  palaces,  than 
from  the  simple  retreats  of  unendowed  nonconformity.  Hence 
Unitarianism  can  liardly  be  reckoned  a  power  among  the  relig- 
ious bodies  of  England. 

The  Quakers  are  rapidly  waning  in  England,  though  they 
have  still  considerable  numbers,  and  great  wealth  and  respect- 
ability in  the  aggregate.  Foremost  in  tlie  march  of  philan- 
thropy ;  able,  earnest,  untiring  advocates  of  temperance,  peace, 
and  emancipation ;  in  religious  matters  they  are  too  quiet,  not 
only  to  make  proselytes  from  other  denominations,  but  even  to 
retain  their  own  members  :  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the 
children  of  the  Frys  and  Gurneys  and  Buxtons  pass  frequently 
into  other  communions,  and  especially  into  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. They  are  very  intelligent,  preeminent  for  their  worldly 
wisdom,  and  universally  respected  for  general  worth  and  good 
citizenship.  They  have  their  extremely  plain  meeting  houses 
and  their  places  of  burial  connected  with  them.  They  arc  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance  on  Sabbath  worship,  which  is,  for  the 
most  part  silent  of  late  years,  no  preachers  of  eminence  having 
appeared  among  them  recently.  If  a  member  of  a  congregation 
is  moved  to  talk,  whose  gifts  do  not  please  nor  edify,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  have  a  gentle  hint  to  keep  still,  since  they  greatly 
prefer  utter  silence  to  poor  preaching.  If  he  pleads  that  the 
Spirit  moves  him  to  talk,  the  reply  is  that  the  Spirit  must  not 
move  him  to  talk.  In  dress  they  eschew  the  world  of  course, 
yet  none  wear  richer  silks  or  finer  broadcloths  or  more  expensive 
beavers ;  while  they  manage  to  impart  so  much  of  elegance  and 
grace  to  their  peculiar  bonnets  that  the  beautiful  young  quaker- 
esses  need  have  no  fear  to  fail  of  making  conquests,  even  if  they 
should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  looking  across  the  border. 

The  English  Quakers  have  not  a  single  insane  asylum,  but 
under  the  milder  name  of  **  retreats,"  they  have  made  excellent 
provision  for  such  members  of  their  community  as  require  the 
care  of  others  from  any  incompetency  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  proportion  of  tliis  class  is  larger  among 
them  than  in  any  other  religious  denomination  —  a  circumstance 
which  some  have  attributed  to  their  renunciation  of  music  and 
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other  social  diversions  which  tend  to  the  presenation  of  mental 
health. 

John  Bright  is  a  Quaker,  though  liis  Quakerism  is  ah  easy 
fit.  He  does  not  appear  in  tlie  broad  brim,  or  employ  the 
Quaker  dialect,  at  least  in  his  place  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
great  popular  assemblies  which  he  so  frequently  addresses.  In 
his  general  character  he  represents  pretty  fairly  the  sentiments 
of  his  own  religious  communion.  Intensely  democratic,  in 
favor  of  temperance,  universal  education  and  universal  suffrage ; 
opposed  to  slavery,  capital  punishment,  state  church  and  hered- 
itary aristocracy,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  a  millennium,  moral  and 
political,  to  be  realized  when  the  masses  shall  be  supreme,  and 
"lords  and  kings  shall  be  no  more." 

The  Baptists  hold  a  strong  position  and  exert  a  mighty  in- 
fluence among  the  great  religious  bodies  in  England.  They 
have  a  history  of  which  any  religious  denomination  might  he 
proud.  Such  names  as  Andrew  Fuller  and  Robert  Hall  and 
John  Foster  and  Carey  and  Judson  and  Havelock  and  John 
Bunyan  are  too  large  to  be  monopolized  by  a  denomination,  and 
belong  rather  to  the  modern  history  of  Christianity  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Baptists  have  two  members  of  parliament,  one  of 
whom  is  Sir  A.  Morton  Peto,  the  great  London  builder,  a  man 
of  immense  wealth,  and  of  a  corresponding  munificence ;  and 
who  shows  his  munificence  by  building  splendid  stone  chapels  in 
the  great  metropolis  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  putting  earnest  and  eloquent  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel into  them.  These  **  chapels,"  as  they  are  modestly  caUed, 
lift  up  their  massive  towers  among  the  proud  old  churches  of 
London.  Their  pulpits  are  filled  by  men  of  unction  and  power ; 
and  crowded  congregations  and  flourishing  churches,  active  and 
untiring  in  every  good  work,  attest  the  success  of  their  faithful 
ministrations. 

The  first  of  the  series  built  by  Mr.  Peto,  was  Bloomsbury 
chapel,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  British  Museum.  This  was 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished 
the  Rev.  William  Brock  was  brought  up  to  London  from  Nor- 
wich, through  Mr.  Peto's  influence,  to  fill  it,  which  he  speedily 
did,  and  has  continued  to  preach  to  full  houses  ever  since.  We 
first  knew  Mr.  Brock  in  the  fine  old  city  of  Norwich,  where  he 
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was  the  successor  of  Kinghom,  the  antagonist  of  Robert  Hall  In 
a  grand  discussion  on  close  communion.  Brock's  influence  was 
all  put  forth,  and  with  great  earnestness,  on  the  side  of  open 
communion,  speedily  reversing,  to  a  great  extent,  the  condition 
of  things  as  Eanghom  had  left  it.  His  chapel  was  soon  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  had  to  be  enlarged,  but  was  soon  filled  to  over- 
flowing agiun,  and  William  Brock  became  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  influential  men  in  Norwich.  He  holds  a  high  position 
m  London,  as  an  able  and  attractive  preacher  and  a  man  of 
most  genial  spirit  and  great  Christian  heart.  He  was  compara- 
tively slender  in  form  for  an  Englishman,  when  we  first  heard 
him  in  Norwich,  but  he  has  grown  ample  in  physical  proportions, 
as  seems  meet  for  such  an  ample  soul.  His  voice  has  lost 
somewhat  of  its  clarion  character,  but  is  still  rich  and  powerful, 
with  a  peculiar  unction  of  tone,  most  happy  for  a  preacher,  and 
singularly  suited  to  melt  and  persuade.  What  a  mighty  power 
is  the  human  voice  I  We  once  saw  a  London  congregation  set 
all  a  crying  by  the  exceedingly  rich  and  pathetic  tones  in  which 
a  young  candidate  for  missionary  labor  related  his  religious  ex- 
perience, when  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  ever  had 
any  religious  experience ;  for  he  was  afterward  rejected  and  sent 
away  from  his  post  in  the  missionary  field  for  malpractices. 

Spurgeon  is  a  Baptist,  if  not  of  *^the  most  straitest  sect,"  at 
least  of  suflicient  zeal  to  save  his  great  influence  to  his  denomi- 
nation. The  ordinance  of  baptism  as  administered  by  him  in 
his  stupendous  meeting  house,  is  no  mere  simple  act  of  immer- 
sion in  the  Jordan,  but  an  imposing  scene,  a  well  arranged 
drama,  with  attendants  and  draperies  and  circumstances  which 
have  far  more  the  appearance  of  a  triumph  and  ovation  than  of 
taldng  up  a  cross.  But  these  are  very  small  matters  in  esti- 
mating such  a  man  as  Spurgeon.  What  Is  he  as  a  preacher? 
is  the  grand  point.  That  all  the  world  goes  after  liim  is  true  ; 
but  what  of  that?  We  are  assured  by  the  critics  that  he  is 
neither  learned  nor  logical,  nor  an  original  thinker ;  that  he  has 
no  imagination,  no  brilliancy,  no  refinement  of  soul,  nor  ele- 
gance of  style  nor  gracefulness  of  manner ;  that  he  is  gross  in 
appearance,  vulgar  in  his  illustrations,  and  utterly  intolerable  in 
his  egotism.  What  one  good  thing  has  he  then  ?  Why  simply 
a  certain  plain  way  of  preaching  the  old  gospel  of  Bunyan  and 
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Baxter  and  Paul,  which  has  built  the  largest  house  to  preach  in 
ever  built  in  London,  and  keeps  it  crowded  every  Sabbath, 
leaving  a  great  multitude  outside ;  and  which  has  so  far 
answered  God's  idea  of  a  preacher  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
borne  constant  witness  in  the '  conversion  of  large  numbers  to 
Christ,  of  all  ages  and  descriptions  ;  and  which  has  caused  his 
sermons  to  be  published  and  republished,  volume  after  volume, 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  ^  and  so  universally 
read  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  man  who  preaches  borrowed 
sermons  to  borrow  one  of  Spurgeon's. 

Spurgeon  is  not  a  man  cultivated  in  the  schools,  never  went 
to  college,  was  a  plain  country  schoolmaster,  who  first  exhibited 
his  peculiar  gifts  in  talking  to  a  Sunday  school  and  a  simple  vil- 
lage audience.  What  then?  Shall  we  conclude  that  our 
schools  and  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  are  of  less  value 
than  we  have  supposed?  Not  at  all.  If  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon  had  all  the  severe  cultivation  of  Harvard  and  Ando- 
ver  he  would  turn  all  to  good  account,  and  add  immensely  to 
his  power  as  a  pulpit  orator.  But  Spurgeon  is  severely  culti- 
vated, has  been  cultivating  himself  constantly  and  intensely  ever 
since  he  began  to  excite  attention  by  his  oratory.  He  is  culti- 
vated and  is  cultivating  himself  every  day  as  an  expounder  and 
preacher  of  God's  word ;  and  his  grand  success  is  as  much  the 
legitimate  result  of  severe  and  incessant  self-discipline  as  it  is  of 
his  singular  natural  powers.  He  is  simply  proving  that  for  the 
great  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry  a  preacher  is  better 
than  a  classic,  a  logician,  a  Hebraist,  a  learned  professor,  a 
theologian  according  to  the  schools.  The  grand  defect  in  all 
our  training  institutions  for  men  whose  professions  will  require 
them  to  address  public  audiences,  is  that  they  make  almost  no 
provision  for  the  cultivation  of  the  gift  of  oratory.  It  is  assumed 
that  if  a  man  has  natural  powers  of  eloquence  he  will  be  sure  to 
manifest  them  without  any  special  training  in  that  particular 
direction,  while,  if  he  has  not,  no  training  will  avail.  A  greater 
mistake  than  is  involved  in  the  former  part  of  this  proposition 
there  could  not  possibly  be.  How  is  it  that  we  are  continually 
referring  to  Demosthenes  without  laying  hold  of  the  great  les- 
son which  the  history  of  Demosthenes  teaches,  namely,  that  a 
man  may  have  great  powers  of  oratory  which  never  will  and 
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neTer  can  be  made  available  without  great  labor  in  training? 
The  thing  required  is  not  a  system  under  which  all  shall  be 
formed  after  one  model  —  destroying  individuality  and  force 
and  producing  affectation  and  mannerism,  or  an  eloquence,  how- 
ever ornate,  yet  artificial  and  cold ;  but  a  system  which  shall 
educate  just  that  which  each  man  possesses  as  a  natural  endow- 
ment :  or,  better  still,  which  shall  stimulate  and  guide  every 
man  to  discipline  and  develop  himself,  for  every  man  is  mainly 
self-taught  and  self-made,  and  this  will  be  found  true  just  in 
proportion  as  his  instructors  are  skilful  and  qiudified  for  their 
work.  And  the  result  of  the  largest  and  severest  training  will 
be  that  the  man  will  come  back  to  the  truest  simplicity  and 
naturalness,  having  perfect  control  of  his  voice,  his  thoughts, 
his  subject,  himself;  and  then  yielding  himself,  unshackled  and 
free,  to  his  argument,  his  emotions,  his  audience,  with  never  a 
thought  of  voice,  gesture,  or  style,  leaving  all  that  to  take  care 
of  Itself. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  English  Baptists  are  in  favor  of 
open  communion,  and  thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  co-operation 
with  the  Independents  in  religious  matters.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  both  united  under  the  same  pastor  in  church  fellow- 
ah^.  The  Bunyan  churdi  at  Bedford  has  had  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  for  its  pastor  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  church  is 
composed  of  both  denominations.  A  popular  Baptist  minister 
in  London  a  few  years  ago  had  a  large  number  of  Inde- 
pendents in  his  usual  Sabbath  congregation,  and  also*  in  his 
church,  under  the  name  of  **  occasional  members."  It  is  a  thing 
of  constant  occurrence  for  Independent  churches  to  receive  Bap- 
tists in  the  same  way.  Such  membersliip  includes  all  privileges 
except  voting.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  fl:uri8hing  Indepen- 
dent churches  in  London  had  for  many  years  a  decided  Baptist  for 
its  most  beloved  and  active  deacon.  The  Eclectic  Review  is  the 
joint  organ  of  the  two  denominations,  and  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  each  in  turn,  as  it  may  happen.  The  London  Pa^ 
tnoi  newspaper  is  also  a  joint  concern,  or  used  to  be,  its  editor 
behsg  supplied  by  one  denomination,  and  its  sub-editor  by  the 
other.  In  all  public  religious  exercises,  except  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  peculiar  observances  of  each,  they  constantly 
mite,  and  in  their  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity  are  perfectly 
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agreed  and  occupy  precisely  the  same  ground  in  relation  to  the 
Established  church.  The  Baptists  have  less  aggregate  strength 
than  the  Independents,  in  numbers,  intelligence,  distinguished 
men,  and  general  influence.  But  considered  as  religious  bodies 
relatively  to  other  religious  bodies  in  England,  their  views,  aims 
and  modes  of  action  are  substantially  the  same.  Together  they 
constitute  mainly  what  are  usually  called  *'  The  Religious  Dis- 
senters." Our  remarks  will  therefore  be  applicable  in  about  an 
equal  degree  to  both  Baptists  and  Independents. 

In  their  principles  of  church  government  the  dissenters  are  at 
antipodes  with  the  Establishment,  the  affairs  of  each  church 
being  managed  entirely  by  its  own  membera,  and  each  church 
holding  itself  to  be  entirely  independent  of  every  other  in  all 
matters  whatsoever.  Synods  and  Councils  in  every  shape  they 
utterly  abjure,  professing  to  see  in  them  distinctly  the  vital  germ 
of  diocesan  Episcopacy,  with  all  the  manifold  evils  of  prelatical 
assumption,  if  not  the  papacy  itself.  A  preaching  shoemaker  or 
tailor  or  draper,  with  no  license  except  the  approval  of  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  (and  there  are  thousands  of 
such  among  the  dissenters)  is  fully  competent  to  discharge  all 
the  offices  of  the  Christian  ministry,  including  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  church  invites  a  man  to  become  its 
pastor,  and  the  call  is  accepted.  Though  a  student  fresh  from 
the  theological  college,  where,  possibly,  he  has  spent  no  more 
than  one  or  two  years,  he  may  enter  at  once  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  may  go  on  for  half  a  century  without  ordina- 
tion, the  approbation  of  the  church  to  which  he  ministers  being 
considered  valid  Scriptural  sanction  to  all  intents  and  piirposes. 
In  most  instances,  however,  a  public  service  is  held,  to  which 
the  neighboring  ministers  are  invited,  with  some  distinguished 
preacher  from  London  or  other  city  of  renown,  to  give  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  —  that  being  the  principal  part,  occupying 
most  time,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  sermon  with  us.  There 
is  no  council  and  no  examination  of  the  candidate,  except  three 
or  four  questions  which  have  been  sent  to  him  beforehand  by  a 
minister  designated  for  that  purpose,  and  now  read  to  him  irom 
the  pulpit  and  answered  from  manuscript.  These  questions  will 
probably  be,  1.  His  religious  experience;  2.  His  reasons  for 
entering  the  ministry;  3.  Hia   doctrinal  belief;   and  4.  Hia 
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plans  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
public  services  in  the  great  congregation ;  no  second  person  is 
permitted  to  ask  a  question,  and  the  ministerial  brother  to  whom 
this  duty  has  been  assigned  may  not  go  beyond  what  is  written. 
Do  they  not  believe  in  creeds  then  ?  Most  certainly  they  do  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  councils  to  look  after  the  matter, 
the  churches  reckon  this  their  duty,  and  guard  the  purity  of 
Christian  doctrine  with  a  most  watchful  and  jealous  care. 

They  care  very  little  about  old  and  new  school ;  they  are  im- 
patient of  speculation  and  metaphysics  and  subtle  philosophical 
distinctions  in  the  pulpit ;  but  they  look  for  the  Gospel,  simply 
and  earnestly  presented.  If  they  miss  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Bible — human  sinfulness  and  its  desert,  the  law  of  God  and  its 
obligation,  the  atonement,  God's  electing  love,  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  regeneration,  justification  by  faith  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  they  take  the  alarm  and  make  their  voice  heard.  It  re- 
quires peculiar  gifks  of  eloquence  to  enable  a  preacher  with  doc- 
trinal deficiencies  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  probation  and  reach  the 
day  of  recognition.  Has  not  the  time  already  come  when  the 
churches  of  New  England  must  use  their  utmost  vigilance  in 
reference  to  this  matter  of  Scriptural  soundness  in  the  jninistry, 
and  rely  less  on  councils  than  they  have  done?  Has  it  not 
always  been  the  ministers,  and  not  the  churches,  that  have  led 
the  way,  first  in  diminishing  sound  doctrine,  and  then  in  dis- 
paraging and  dispensing  with  creeds  ? 

Such  a  religious  service  as  we  have  described  is  regarded  as 
a  thing  of  order,  rather  than  of  validity,  and  is  generally  called 
"recognition."  One  of  the  greatest  living  preachers  in  London, 
Thomas  Binney,  refused  to  submit  to  the  imposition  of  hands  at 
his  own  recognition,  because  he  thought  it  savored  of  apostolical 
assumption.  His  example  has  been  very  frequently  followed 
by  young  ministers. 

When  a  minister  decides  to  bring  his  pastoral  relation  to  a 
dose,  he  sends  a  letter  of  resignation  to  the  church,  which  is 
accepted,  and  the  connection  is  sundered  without  any  interven- 
tion of  councils. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  their  form  of 
chnrch  government  is  the  thing  of  chief  importance  in  the  esti- 
BHitioD  of  the  English  dissenters.     That  place  belongs  rather 
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to  the  notion  which  they  entertain  touching  the  entire  separation 
of  the  church  from  the  state,  in  all  possible  or  conceivable  forms. 
In  that  connection  they  see,  or  think  they  do,  the  fruitful  source 
and  almost  sole  origin  of  all  the  multiplied  evils  by  which  the 
glory  of  Christianity  is  tarnished,  its  power  crippled  and  its  uni- 
versal triumph  delayed.  They  are  very  prone  to  believe,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  dissolution  of  that  connection  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  general  prevalence  of  Clu-istian  union,  a  spiritual 
and  earnest  ministry,  and  a  high  order  of  personal  piety  —  that  it 
might  even  be  the  harbinger  of  the  millennium.  They  object  to  the 
appointment  of  a  fast-day  or  a  day  of  thanksgiving  by  the  civil 
power,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  government  to  interfere  at  all 
in  the  matter  of  popular  education;  believing  that  all  these 
things  ought  to  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  that  when  so  left  they  are  sure  to  be  better  attended  to.  Their 
conduct  is  in  full  harmony  with  their  theories  in  these  things ; 
so  that,  however  you  may  differ  with  their  conclusions,  you  will 
find  it  impossible  to  withhold  your  high  respect.  The  dissenters 
wield  a  mighty  power  in  England,  and  statesmen  of  every  party 
are  compelled  to  treat  them  with  consideration. 


ARTICLE  Vn. 

SHORT    SERMONS. 

"All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye  even 
so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." — Mail,  vii.  12. 

The  efforts  of  the  Redeemer  for  the  good  of  our  race  were  di- 
rected not  so  much  to  the  treatment  of  individual  cases,  as  to  the 
introduction  of  great  principles  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  radical 
and  permanent  reforms.  These  principles  are  adapted  to  remove  the 
individual,  social  or  national  evils  that  may  exist  in  any  age  or  na- 
tion ;  and  they  are  simple  and  easily  understood  and  applied. 

The  text  is  the  announcement  of  one  of  them,  as  a  universal  rule 
of  moral  obligation,  and  covering  the  whole  range  of  moral  conduct. 
It  presupposes  the  existence  of  certain  universal  moral  relations. 
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1.  Oar  first  remark,  therefore,  is  that  these  relations  must  be  as 
universal  as  the  duty  imposed,  (a)  The  relations  of  subjects  of  the 
nniversal  moral  government  of  God.  This  refers  to  all  primai^^ 
moral  obligations,  (b)  The  relations  of  one  common  and  universal 
brotherhood.     This  includes  all  civil,  social  and  domestic  relations. 

2.  The  obligations  that  these  relations  impose  are  ;  (a)  The  duty 
to  render  perfect  and  permanent  obedience  to  God.  This  includes 
the  perfect  service  of  a  perfect  constitution,  (b)  The  obligation  to 
observe  all  the  personal  rights  and  privileges  of  all  mankind.  These 
are  common  to  the  race  and  similar  in  their  nature,  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  all  are  alike  subjects  of  one  moral  government  and  have 
a  common  destiny  of  endless  existence. 

Inferences. 

1.     The  moral  obligations  of  man  are  based  on  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  hence  are  universal  and  permanent. 
.    2.     The  essential  rights  of  all  men  are  of  a  moral  nature  *  and 
equal,  such  as  the  right  to  ^^  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

3.  The  positive  authority  of  civil  government  is  of  a  moral  na- 
ture, connected  with  a  moral  constitution,  and  is  to  be  used  to  sus- 
tain the  rights  of  mankind  agreeably  to  that  constitution. 

4.  All  true  moral  and  social  reforms  must  recognize  and  rest 
upon  the  moral  law  of  God. 

5.  The  obligation  of  every  man  to  seek  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men  is  imperative. 


•'  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." — Prov.  xxii.  1. 

A  GOOD  name  is  a  good  reputation  or  character.  It  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  riches  as  it  has  more  intrinsic  worth,  more  permanency 
and  more  power.  It  is  something  'Mo  be  chosen  "  ;  its  possession  is 
a  matter  of  election.  One  may  have  it  or  not  at  his  option,  since 
one's  character  is  a  home  manufacture,  (n  its  original  import  char- 
acter means  a  marking,  engraving,  carving,  painting,  imprinting, 
(Greek,  ;rfi^)ocTi^,  xhpattau.)  So  we  say  of  the  man  of  business, 
pleasure,  passion,  or  Christian  activities,  he  is  a  marked  man. 
But  he  has  done  his  own  marking,  engraving. 

1.  Oar  first  remark  therefore  is,  that  every  man  engraves  and  im- 
prints his  own  charftoter.  The  blank  space  reserved  for  him  on  the 
canyss  of  pablic  opinion  he  fills  with  his  own  hand. 
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2.  This  is  done  by  his  little  daily  acts,  like  the  little  impressions 
of  the  pencil,  crayon,  or  chisel  of  the  artist. 

3.  Then  one's  real  character  must  be  known.  For  his  own  acts 
transfer  him  as  truly  to  the  engraving  or  picture,  as  the  rays  of  light 
the  face  in  the  photograph.  The  engraving  is  by  himself  and  of  him- 
self and  so  true  to  himself.  So  concealment  of  character  for  any 
great  length  of  time  is  impossible. 

4.  Then  the  formation  of  our  character  is  spontaneous,  involun- 
tary, necessary.  It  is  but  tlie  impression  made  by  our  acts  while  we 
are  quite  forgetful  about  forming  a  character ;  as  we  get  the  best 
picture  when  he  sitting  for  it  is  diverted  from  the  process  and  pur- 
pose. 

Inferences, 

1.  It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  be  what  we  are  not.  For  reality  is 
stronger  than  pretence,  and  in  the  run  of  time  will  engrave  deeper. 

2.  Explanation  of  conduct  and  character  is  of  little  use.  Every 
man's  life  is  his  best  interpreter.  If  men  doubt  they  will  read  the 
context. 

3.  There  can  be  but  little  just  groimd  for  complaining  of  the  pub- 
lic judgment  of  us.  What  we  are  is  what  we  have  done  ;  our  acts 
have  sketched  our  portrait,  chiselled  out  our  statue,  or  impressed  our 
photograph.  If  the  public  see  warts,  deficiencies  and  graceless  lines, 
they  are  probably  true  to  nature. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Miracles  of  Christ  as  attested  hy  the  Evangelists,  By  Alvah 
HovET,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
pp.  319.     Boston  :  Graves  &  Young.     1864. 

Prof.  Hoyey  has  done  well  in  turning  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.  As  one  of  the  foundation  stones  in  evi- 
dence for  our  conunon  Christianity,  they  can  not  be  too  often  exam- 
ined. A  brief  introduction  to  the  volume  disposes  of  three  of  the 
common  objections  to  miracles :  that  tliere  have  been  many  spurious 
miracles  ;  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  observed  uniformity  of 
nature ;  and  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  divine,  and  therefore  wo 
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may  not  suppose  God  would  repudiate  bis  own  institutions  by  dis- 
turbing them. 

We  think  this  part  of  the  volume  could  have  been  profitably  en- 
larged by  speaking  of  the  possibility  and  probability  of  miracles 
and  by  replying  to  some  other  popular  and  traditional  objections. 
The  power  of  the  miraculous  evidence  for  Christianity  is  becoming 
weakened  among  the  unthinking  masses  by  the  pretentions  of  cer- 
tain modem  sciences,  so  called,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  pretenders  to 
occult  powers  and  the  working  of  wonders.  New  investigations  of 
the  miracles  should  follow  up  these  new  impositions,  pari  passu. 
Answers  to  old  objections  will  not  meet  the  new  phases  of 
scepticism,  and  so  we  think  the  volume,  already  excellent,  would 
have  been  more  valuable  if  it  had  been  cast  in  a  more  argumenta- 
tive form  to  meet  modern  exigencies  in  the  popular  mind.  The  au- 
thor most  happily  harmonizes  the  narratives  of  the  same  miracles 
given  by  the  different  Evangelists.  His  criticisms  on  such  men  as 
Strauss  and  Paulus  are  clear,  terse  and  conclusive.  The  whole  and 
strong  impression  of  the  work  is  that  God  has  miraculously  attested 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

IntelUctual  Philosophy ;  Analytical^  Synthetical  and  Practical,  By 
HuBBABD  WiNSLOW,  D.D.,  author  of  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  etc. 
Eighth  edition.  12mo.  pp.  442.  Boston :  Brewer  &  Tileston. 
1863. 

This  work  is  adapted  in  style  and  general  arrangement  for  a  text- 
book in  our  higher  schools ;  and  that  it  has  reached  its  eighth  edition 
is  good  proof  of  its  worth.  Dr.  Winslow  has  a  clear  and  direct 
style,  and  as  an  author  and  teacher  of  repute  he  is  well  fitted  to  write 
on  a  topic  not  very  attractive  to  youthful  minds.  In  this  volume  he 
gives  a  very  good  outline  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  notices 
of  leading  authors  in  it,  and  of  their  principal  systems.  Marking 
the  distinction  between  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  between  in- 
stinct and  reason,  he  classifies  and  analyzes  the  mental  powers  in  a 
happy  manner. 

The  chapters  on  "Abnormal  Mental  States "  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, and  partly  ^m  the  new  illustrations  that  the  author  has 
drawn  from  his  own  observations.  We  now  refer  to  the  chapters  on 
Insanity,  Mesmerism,  Suspended  Animation  and  Trance.  The  vol- 
ume closes  with  a  good  summary  view  of  the  leading  philosophical 
schools.  What  specially  pleases  us  is  the  indirect  and  unobtrusive 
yet  pertinent  infusion  of  a  proper  religious  thought  through  the  book. 
Dr.  Winslow  has  neither  clouded  nor  ignored  Christianity  in  his 
Philosophj. 
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Life  of  Archbishop  Laud.  By  John  W.  Norton,  Rector  of  Ascen- 
sion Church,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  author  of  '*  Full  Proof  of  the  Min- 
istry," "Short  Sermons,"  "  Life  of  Bishop  Chase,"  etc.  16mo. 
pp.  269.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  :  Boston.     1864. 

We  admire  the  contrast  as  seen  in  issuing  the  life  of  this  Arch- 
bishop in  the  city  of  the  Puritans,  the  first  ever  published  in  America. 
Thanks  to  puritan  innovation,  it  can  be  done.  The  mechanical  exe- 
cution is  in  Uoughton's  best  style.  The  author  carries  an  easy, 
graceful  pen,  and  from  his  high  church  point  has  given  the  Arch- 
bishop a  good  portrait.  The  one  fronting  the  title  page,  after  Van- 
dyck,  is  very  good.  As  Bos  wells  and  Partons  are  mournfully 
scarce  we,  on  the  whole,  like  a  thoroughly  friendly  partizan  Memoir. 
A  digest  of  this  one  with  Neal's  outlines  of  the  prelate  in  his  History 
of  the  Puritans  will  give  a  fair  average.  Undoubtedly  Archbishop 
Laud  has  been  much  sinned  against  historically.  Later  Puritans 
have  judged  him  too  much  as  later  churchmen  have  judged  the 
Puritans  of  his  day,  that  is,  without  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
times  when  they  lived.  We  can  both  gain  in  truth  by  revising  our 
views.  Mr.  Norton  gives  Laud  due  credit  for  his  eminent  learning, 
the  groat  service  he  did  to  Oxford  as  chancellor,  his  integrity,  zeal  as 
a  churchman,  and  his  intense  energy,  repressing  the  innovations  and 
excesses  of  the  Puritans.  Due  regrets  are  also  expressed  for  his 
activity  in  state  affairs,  though  to  us  quite  natural  in  a  church  and 
state  system.  Mr.  Norton  glides  too  easily  over  the  Archbishop's 
spirit  and  bearing  toward  the  Puritans,  his  high  tone  and  overbear- 
ing in  ecclesiastical  courts,  his  energy  in  the  Star  Chamber,  his  papal 
predilections  and  the  like.  His  severe  terms,  characterizing  the 
Puritans  and  puritanism,  are  not  in  good  taste,  nor  liave  they  an 
historical  accuracy  where  only  the  so  devout  written  prayers  of  the 
Archbishop  are  set  forth  as  characterizing  the  church  party. 

We  have  deeply  enjoyed  the  reading  of  the  book,  partly  because 
the  cause  is  overdone  and  undone  against  the  Puritans,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  author  makes  it  so  easy  for  us  to  put  in  a  stout  historical  nega- 
tive occasionally  against  his  declarations.  It  is  no  fidelity  to  history  or 
aid  to  his  one  noble  branch  of  Christ's  church,  to  praise  William 
Laud  of  Reading,  by  slurring  the  clerical  founders  of  New  England, 
of  whom  Hubbard  and  Higginson  speak  as  "■  men  of  great  renown  in 
the  nation  from  whence  the  Laudian  persecution  exiled  them.  Their 
learning,  their  holiness,  their  gravity,  struck  all  men  that  knew  them, 
with  admiration.  They  were  Timothies  in  their  houses,  Chrysos- 
toms  in  their  pulpits,  and  Augustiues  in  their  disputations."  And 
thq  attempt,  here  and  there  in  Mr.  Norton's  book,  to  connect  modem 
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PuritaniBm  with  its  excesses  and  excrescences  in  those  early  days  is 
no  more  ingenuous  Uian  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  connect  modem 
and  New  England  Episcopacy  with  the  extremes  and  outrages  of 
Laudian  high  churchism.  Here  is  a  leading  deficiency  of  the  book. 
In  its  bearing  it  much  ignores  the  lapse  and  the  modification  of  two 
centuries  in  the  history  of  Puritanism.  The  tone  of  the  work  savors 
too  much  of  the  days  of  Charles  the  First,  in  prelatical  assumption. 
Such  writers  as  Mr.  Norton,  issuing  their  publications  in  this  puri- 
tan city,  should  remember  the  reply  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  M.  Rogers 
to  an  Episcopal  acquaintance  of  ours,  who  was  somewhat  assuming 
on  his  connection  with  the  church  of  Laud,  and  presumed  connection 
with  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  so  slurred  our  New  England 
churdies :  '^  Sir,  you  forget  that  in  this  country  we  are  the  Estab- 
lished churdi  and  you  are  the  dissenters." 

We  like  the  book,  as  having  a  positive  and  a  negative  side,  and  if 
indicative  of  the  ecclesiasticism  and  tone  of  any  party  in  this  branch 
of  the  church,  we  wish  it  may  be  extensively  read,  yet  for  historical 
purposes  we  would  suggest  that  at  the  same  time  the  reader  peruse 
the  lAves  and  Times  of  Laud's  contemporaries  and  coimter-workers, 
Thomas  Groodwin,  John  Owen,  and  John  Howe. 

Christianity  the  Religion  of  Nature,  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  by  A.  P.  Peabodt,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Boston: 
Gronld  &  Lincoln,  59  Washington  street ;  New  York  :  Sheldon  & 
Co. ;  Cincinnati :  Geo.  S.  Blanchard.     18G4.     pp.  256. 

Thb  able  author  of  this  attractive  volume  sets  out  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  controversy  between  those  who  admit  and  those  who 
deny  a  special  authoritative  revelation  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  now 
to  be  waged  on  grounds  of  a  priori  probability.  Hence  his  effort  is 
to  demonstrate  that  the  religion  of  the  Grospel  is  in  all  its  parts,  in  all 
its  apparatus,  in  all  its  history,  natural  religion. 

From  the  necessary  definition  of  religion.  Dr.  Peabody  shows 
that  there  can  be  but  one  religion.  The  distinction  between  natural 
and  revealed  religion  is  defined  to  consist  in  the  different  methods  in 
which  religious  truth  becomes  known  to  mankind ;  and  both  are 
r^arded  alike  natural.  Revelation  is  the  unveiling  of  what  previ- 
ooily  existed.  Hence  revelation  is  a  historical  fact  that  was  to  be 
e^)ected  jfrom  the  nature  of  God  and  the  wants  of  man.  Here  the 
mmarkable  passage  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  is  used  with  much  power  as 
showing  the  cravings  of  man's  nature  for  something  more  sure  and 
safe  than  reason,  ^^  such  as  some  divine  communication  would  be." 

Dr.  Feabodj  contends  boldly    for    authoritative  revelation  con- 
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firmed  by  miracle ;  and  that  miracles  belong  to  the  religion  of 
nature.  He  affirms  that  miracles  are  a  '^  demand  of  human  nature, 
because  man  is  spirit  as  well  as  body,  and  gravitates  toward  the 
unseen  future,"  craving  ^^  that  the  barrier  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  be  at  some  point  ruptured."  Furthermore,  each  sepa- 
rate creative  act  of  the  Almighty  is  a  miracle ;  and  so  the  natural 
world  is  full  of  miracles.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  distinction  clearly 
made  that,  while  the  fad  of  revelation  is  in  accord  with  nature,  the 
contents  of  revelation  must  be  in  great  part  such  as  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  on  the  natural  grounds  ;  and  also  that  the  faculties 
which  are  inadequate  for  ihe  discovery  of  truth  may  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  attestation  of  it  afler  it  is  discovered. 

But  we  are  extremely  sorry  to  find  the  gravest  errors  broached  in 
the  carrying  out  of  an  argument  so  well  begun.  When  Dr.  Peabody 
comes  to  speak  of  probation  as  extending  to  the  life  to  come,  and  of 
sinless  generations  yet  to  come  in  this  world  by  the  reclaiming  pro- 
cess of  religion,  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  him  toto  coelo.  We 
are  amazed  that  so  great  a  mind  in  working  upwards  towards 
the  Gospel  system  should  go  so  far  on  the  right  way,  and  then 
stop  short  and  turn  round,  and  reeling,  fall  over  the  precipice. 
Even  Starr  King  admitted  that  if  revelation  and  its  facts  be  taken  as 
real,  a  day  of  judgment  upon  the  deeds  and  character  of  this  life, 
with  eternal  punishment,  could  not  be  rejected.  That  we .  are 
not  misrepresenting  Dr.  Peabody,  we  make  the  following  quotations 
from  pages  111,  112  and  113  : 

*'  I  grant  that,  if  this  life  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  probation  and  the 
only  period  for  all  men,  as  it  is  a  probationary  state  and  may  be  the  only 
one  for  the  fully  privileged,  the  condition  of  the  unprivileged  would  be 
irreconcilable  with  the  Divine  love.  But,  so  far  as  these  last  arc  con- 
cerned, is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  this  world  simply  a  birthplace  and 
conservator}'  of  spirits  that  are  to  be  trained  and  nurtured  elsewhere?" 

**  Now  the  thronging  ranks  of  the  unprivileged  can  be  compared  only 
to  these  closely  crowded  trees  planted  on  purpose  to  be  transplanted. 
They  do  not  get  their  moral  training  here.  They  do  not  get  their  moral 
training  here.  They  do  not  fairly  make  their  election  between  good  and 
evil.  They  know  so  little  of  moral  distinctions,  that  the  wrong  which  they 
seem  to  choose  is  in  no  sense  the  choice  of  the  soul,  and  may  not  unfitly 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  habitude  of  the  body." 

**  And  when  all  the  world  shall  have  been  all  reclaimed,  when  the  nur- 
sery shall  all  be  fruitful  orchard-ground,  there  will  have  been  created  in 
the  veins  of  humanity,  to  be  transmitted  to  sinless  generations,  and  to  be 
translated  to  its  ultimate  liigher  sphere  of  being,  a  vastly  nobler,  hardier, 
more  energetic  type  of  moral  and  spiritual  character  than  could  have  come 
into  existence,  had  the  plan  of  Providence  been  that  of  equal  privilege  ibr 
all  and  always." 
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We  commend  the  author  to  F^fessor  Shedd's  sermon  on  '^  The 
Gailt  of  the  Pagan,"  published  in  the  National  Preacher  for  Septem- 
ber last,  in  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  if  the  light  concerning  God 
and  the  moral  law,  however  small  it  be,  in  the  intellect  of  any  man 
in  Pagan  or  Christian  lands,  is  yet  actually  in  advance  of  the  incli- 
nation and  affections  of  his  heart,  and  the  actions  of  his  life,  he  de- 
serves to  be  punished  in  proportion  to  his  light,  like  any  and  every 
other  creature  under  the  Divine  government,  of  whom  the  same  thing 
is  true. 

From  the  quotation  above  it  is  easy  to  see  how  very  defective  Dr. 
Peabody's  views  must  be  in  regard  to  several  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Grospel,  such  as  distributive  justice,  the  natural  character  of 
man,  regeneration,  atonement,  etc.  In  the  eighth  chapter,  entitled 
The  Holiness  of  God — Grod  in  Christ,  the  most  erroneous  teachings 
and  reasonings  crop  out  on  all  these  subjects.  The  proper  divinity 
of  Christ  and  vicarious  expiatory  atonement  are  substantially  repu- 
diated, and  in  one  place  he  seems  to  represent  the  imprecatory 
Psalms  as  the  result  of  the  Jewish  limited  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  And  also,  that  from  the  same  cause  arose  their  idea  of  sac- 
rifice. ^^  Their  Grod  was  the  Sovereign,  but  not  the  Universal 
Father.  He  was  angry,  and  needed  to  be  appeased  by  sacrifice." 
How  far  does  all  this  fall  short  of  repudiating  his  own  argument  for 
anthoritative  revelation? 

Poems,     By  Jean  Ingelow.     pp.  256.     16mo.     Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.     1864. 

Our  curiosity  and  admiration  have  been  excited  of  late  by  the 
ippearance  in  various  public  prints,  of  dainty  firstrfruits  of  song, 
over  the  signature  of  Jean  Ingelow,  bearing  unmistakably  the  im- 
print of  genius,  and  betokening  ^  an  abundant  harvest,  into  whose 
storehouse  we  have  longed  to  penetrate.  Our  wish  has  at  length  been 
gratified,  and  we  desire  to  share  with  our  readers  the  good  things  we 
have  found.  We  regret  that  of  our  author  we  know  only  that  she  is 
to  Englishwoman,  whose  productions  have  obtained  no  notoriety  in 
ker  own  country  till  the  year  of  their  republication  here. 

The  subjects  which  Miss  Ingelow  treats  are  mostly  from  daily  life  ; 
but  her  poems  are  not  therefore  trite  or  commonplace.  By  their 
fi«shness,  their  fulness  of  life,  their  freedom  from  constraint,  they 
captivate  us  at  once,  and  seem  to  deprecate  criticism  as  the  song  of 
a  bird  mocks  the  strict  canons  of  the  Conservaloire,  Yet  on  looking 
more  doselj,  we  find  evidence  of  thought  and  study,  only  concealed 
by  the  perfect  naturalness  of  expression  which  at  first  attracts  us. 
Bat  as  to  the  matter  of  criticism  in  general ;  we  should  much  prefer, 
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with  kindly  Kit  North,  ^<  leiog^  lang  extracts,"  on  which  each  reader 
might  pass  his  own  verdict,  to  the  anatomical  process  in  vogue.  H 
is  easy  to  say  A  writer  cannot  do  this  or  that  as  well  as  another,  but 
we  hold  such  comparisons  as  ungracious  among  authors  as  among 
friends.  Each,  if  he  has  a  right  to  either  sacred  name,  has  his  own 
peculiar  characteristics,  which  constitutes  his  charm.  Were  he  quite 
like  any  one  else  whom  we  esteem,  his  attraction  for  us  would  not 
be  complete. 

Miss  Ingelow's  chief  failing  seems  to  be  a  want  of  clearness,  an 
involved  sequence  of  thought,  which  in  her  longer  poems  makes  her 
meaning  sometimes  obscure.  She  has  not  yet  quite  learned  to  pro- 
portion her  poems  ;  yet  so  charming  are  her  digressions,  and  apt  her 
illustrations,  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  complain  of  the  length  of 
either.  A  little  song  intercaLated,  in  Tennysonian  fashion,  in  a  more 
serious  poem,  is  a  good  illustration : 

••  Coo,  dove,  to  thy  married  mate. 

She  has  two  warm  eggs  in  her  nest, 
Tell  her  the  hoars  are  few  to  wait 

Ere  life  shall  dawn  on  their  rest ; 
And  thy  young  shall  peck  at  the  shells,  elate 
With  a  dream  of  her  brooding  breast. 

••  Coo,  dove,  for  she  counts  the  hoars. 

Her  fair  wings  ache  for  flight : 
By  day  the  apple  has  grown  in  the  flowers, 

And  the  moon  has  grown  by  night. 
And  the  wlute  drift  settled  from  hawthorn  bowers. 

Yet  they  will  not  seek  the  light. 

••  Coo,  dove,  but  what  of  the  sky? 

And  what  if  the  $torm-wind  swell. 
And  the  reeling  branch  come  down  from  on  high 

To  the  grass  where  daisies  dwell, 
.    And  the  brood  beloved  should  with  them  lie 

Or  ever  they  break  the  shell. 

*'  Coo,  dove ;  and  yet  black  clouds  lower 

Like  fate,  on  the  fiir-off  sea. 
Thunder  and  wind  they  bear  to  thy  bower 

As  on  wings  of. destiny. 
Ah,  what  if  they  break  in  an  evil  hour, 

As  they  broke  over  mine  and  me  r^    pp.194 — 5. 

We  are  often  remitided  of  Tennyson  in  reading  these  poems,  not 
by  any  appearamte  of  imitation,  though  we  should  imagine  thai  Ten- 
Byson  had  had  a  strong- influence  upon  Miss  Ingelow's  mindi  bm 
rather  £pom  a  nalii^sliiiilarity-of  thought  and  feeling  and  philosopU« 
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temtoicy.  She  resembles  him  especially  in  her  felicitous  manner  of 
treating  things  divine.  There  is  no  flippancy,  no  irreverent  famil- 
iariiy,  no  pious  platitude  in  her  writings ;  thoir  piety  is  humble  and 
heartfelt ;  they  teach,  we  cannot  help  feeling,  more  lessons  than  the 
anther  thought.  Take  an  example  from  the  ^'  Scholar  and  Carpen- 
ter,'' a  poem  fiill  of  beauties : 

"  Dread  is  the  leisure  up  above 
The  while  He  sits  whose  name  is  Love, 
And  waits  as  Noah  did,  for  the  dove, 
«  To  wit  if  she  would  fly  to  him. 

"He  waits  for  us,  while,  houseless  things. 
We  beat  about  with  bruised  wings 
On  the  dark  floods  and  water-springs 

The  mined  world,  the  desolate  sea. 
With  open  windows  flrom  the  prime 
All  night,  all  day,  he  waits  sublime, 
Until  the  fulness  of  the  time 

Decreed  from  BUs  eternity." 

We  have  a  strong  desire  for  room  to  insert  entire,  ^^  Supper  at  the 
Mill,"  pp.  49 — 59.  It  has  a  rare  richness  of  heart  in  it,  as  well  as 
true  poetic  genius  in  conception  and  expression.  It  is  a  passage  in 
the  ^^  annals  of  the  poor,"  that  any  heart  may  be  envied  for  its  abil- 
ity to  write.  It  is  a  homely  scene,  beautifully  sketched,  just  as 
gifted  painters  sometimes  choose  a  broken  gate,  a  tumble-down  cot- 
tage, or  a  ragged  child  for  the  most  gifted  services  of  their  pencil. 

This  beautiful  and  rich  volume  goes  forth,  as  is  becoming,  in  the 
best  style  of  the  Riverside  press. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  another  volume  of  Miss  Ingelow's  po- 
ems is  already  announced  in  England,  yet  we  trust,  in  the  words  of 
a  friendly  critic,  *^  that  the  new  favorite  will  not  be  beguiled  into 
hasty  and  imperfect  productions."  She  can  well  afford  to  let  her 
genius  ripen ;  her  place  will  be  kept  for  her,  and  then,  we  venture  to 
predict,  kept  by  her  permanently  and  nobly.  Her  rare  powers  of 
perception  and  expression,  as  seen  in  the  first  volume,  promise  the 
best  things  for  herself  and  her  readers.  She  is  already  gaining  an 
appreciative  patronage  on  this  side  the  water ;  the  entire  first  edition 
of  poems  being  sold  in  Boston  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Biografhy  of  Sttf-Taught  Men.    With  an  Introductory  Essay.     By 
B.  B.  Edwards.    Boston :  J.  K  Tilton  &  Co. 

TbB  nune  of  the  lamented  B.  B.  Edwards  is  commendation 
aomigii  for  thii  elegant  volume.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  scholars 
wqA  inott  beaatifiil  characters  that  New  England  has  produced.    Wo 
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remember  to  have  read  the  book  with  intense  interest  when  it  was 
first  published,  and  have  still  our  copy  of  the  first  edition. 

The  Introductory  Essay  is  full  of  broad,  Christian  views  in  rela- 
tion to  our  country  and  its  great  needs  —  some  of  which  are  pecu- 
liarly pertinent  and  valuable  at  the  present  time.  The  Biographical 
Sketches  embrace  a  wide  range  and  are  well  fitted  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  young  men  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  They  will 
read  the  book  wrong,  however,  if  they  think  the  way  to  do  this  is  to 
dispense  with  any  educational  advantages  within  their  reach. 

Excursions.  By  Henry  D.  Thob£A.u,  author  of  "  Walden,"  and 
^'  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers."  Boston : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.     1863. 

The  author  of  these  interesting  papers  was  an  ori^nal,  not  to  say 
a  genius.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  without  distinction,  and  then 
went  his  way  through  the  worid,  loving  intensely  all  that  was  simple 
and  beautiful  —  trees,  birds,  flowers,  rivers,  mountains,  clouds.  He 
preferred  walking  to  riding  because  he  could  better  prosecute  his 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  world.  He  made  no  use  of  wine, 
spirits  or  tobacco,  because  he  did  not  like  tliem,  and  was  extremely 
simple  in  manners,  dress,  and  food.  The  country  was  his  paradise, 
while  he  eschewed  the  city,  and  thanked  God  that  the  builders  of 
cities  and  levelers  of  forests  could  not  ^'  cut  down  the  clouds." 
-  The  essays,  as  might  be  expected,  are  genial  and  sparkling^ 
abounding  with  exquisite  pictures  from  nature.  They  are  not  writteir 
from  a  Christiaii  point  of  view,  and  ignore  the  great  fact  that  man 
has  more  reason  to  be  thoughtful  and  sad  than  crickets  and  birds. 

Snow  Flakes;  A  Chapter  from  the  Book  of  Nature,  pp.  146, 
Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  No.  28  Cpmhill, 
Boston. 

A  B&AJDTIFUL  volume  and  just  in  time.  This  snow  field  is  a  new 
field  of  literature,  almost  untrodden,  and  the  editor  of  this  delightfiil 
miscellany  is  in  it  early.  The  illustrations  of  the  various  forma  of 
the  snow  crystal  are  exquisite,  nearly  two  hundred  of  them,  thrown 
in  white  on  a  blue  ground.  The  vast  variety  as  well  as  most  deli^ 
cate  structure  of  snow  flakes,  is  marvellous  to  those  who  have  never 
studied  them  under  the  microscope.  We  look  in  vain  among  these 
facsimiles  before  us  for  one  peculiar  crystal  of  the  snow-flake,  so  pen- 
etrating, so  deleterious  to  health  and  so  much  dreaded  by  good  peqple 
—-we  mean  the  Sabbatii  sftoW-flake.  These  Snow-Flakos  of  the 
'Tract  Sodely  are  imbedded  in  a  rich  .setectioii  of  prose  and  poetaryi- 
The  entire  bode  is  a  delimit. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

OoR  CoNTBiBinOBS. — ^Mach  has  been  said  on  the  question  of  our 
pobUahing  the  names  of  our  Writers  in  connection  with  their  contri- 
bations.  The  question  has  two  sides,  and  many  things  can  be  said 
on  both.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  us  personally,  and  complimen- 
tary to  the  Review  to  publish  them,  for  it  is  a  worthy  list.  With 
the  close  of  the  thu*d  volume  we  numbered  more  than  forty  writers 
of  leading  articles,  and  in  our  fourth  volume  we  shall  add  many  to 
this  number.  We  already  include  contributors  to  our  prominent 
Qoarteiiies  and  Monthlies.  But  we  think  we  favor  most  the  fair  and 
fbll  discussion  of  many  topics,  and  send  forth  the  discussions  in  the 
best  hope  of  a  candid  judgment  on  them,  to  withhold  the  names  of 
the  aathoTS.  It  leaves  the  articles  to  be  read  without  preference  or 
prejadice,  to  be  judged  on  their  own  merits,  and  to  carry  an  influ- 
ence according  to  their  own  inherent  worth. 

Thb  Wab.— We  enter  again  on  our  pages  our  hearty  endorsement 
of  **  the  powers  that  be "  in  the  struggle  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
and  sustain  the  government.  Should  we  prove  recreant  or  fail  in 
this,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  die  and  go  to  our  revolutionary  fath- 
en.  It  is  with  a  thankful  heart,  as  the  year  closes  upon  us,  that  wo 
are  able  to  make  so  happy  a  record  of  our  progress  in  suppressing 
the  huge  national  semi-organized  mob.  There  is  a  majesty,  an  awful 
loblimity  in  that  steady,  irresistible  pressure  with  which  we  are 
erowding,  compressing  and  crushing  the  outbreak.  The  movement 
of  our  armies  is  like  those  vast  ice  floes  of  the  Arctic  of  which 
Dr.  Koae  speaks,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles.  To  a  careless 
observer  there  appears  to  be  little  motion  or  force,  but  wo  to  the  object 
that  stands  in  their  way,  or  lies  between  them  when  their  grinding 
edges  oome  together.  We  see  vast  progress,  and  we  have  nothing 
but  the  fiiUest  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  we  think 
we  can  see  almost  to  the  end  of  battles.  Then  will  arise  questions 
hr  tlie  profimndest  statesmanship. 

Umov  AMOMO  CoNOBEOATiONALiST8.-«-Next  to  truth  and  purity, 
ibe  Congreigatiooal  denomination  should  labor  to  promote  union 
above  everything.  We  need  union  among  ourselves  £01  more  than 
noioQ  with  other  evangelical  denominations.     We  cannot  ei\|oy  the 
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peculiar  excellences  and  advantages  of  our  free  and  liberal  form  of 
polity  without  the  constant  danger  of  controversy  and  division. 
Hence  it  is  the  more  important  that  charity  and  harmony  be  sedu- 
lously cultivated.  We  are  to  be  bound  together,  not  so  much  by 
bonds  of  government  as  by  the  cement  of  grace.  If  this  becomes 
chilled  and  frost-bitten  the  whole  frame  breaks,  crumbles  and  falls  to 
pieces. 

We  need  union  among  ourselves,  and  there  is  a  firm,  broad,  basis 
on  which  it  may  be  built  and  maintained,  which'  it  is  the  object  of 
this  Beview  to  define  and  establish.  That  basis  is  kind,  conciliatory, 
but  careful  apd  firm  adherence  to  the  substance  of  clearly  revealed 
truth.  It  supports  neither  extreme.  It  is  the  high  beaten  road  of 
those  great  positive  truths  which  the  church  have  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  in  the  highest  degree  promotive  of  piety.  It  turns  not  to 
the  right  to  countenance  any  blind  or  obstinate  adherence  to  narrow 
schools  and  fastidious  distinctions ;  nor  does  it  turn  to  the  left  to 
encourage  or  tolerate  the  radical  changes,  the  new  theories  and 
presumptuous  speculations  of  men  claiming  peculiar  originality. 
Unity  in  substantial  truth  requires  limits.  The  boundaries  must 
somewhere  be  set.  It  is  only  indifference  to  truth  that  requires  no 
limits. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  a  thinking  and  educated  denomination  like 
our  own,  union  cannot  be  maintained  where  a  high  standard  of  truth 
is  not  firmly  held,  and  where  novelty  and  speculation  in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice  are  allowed.  The  confidence  of  the  right-minded 
will  be  shaken.  If  a  company  of  singers  allow  some  of  their  num- 
bei^  to  drop  out  or  change  any  one  of  the  notes  of  the  scale,  how 
soon  trouble  must  arise.  The  careless  singers,  the  lovers  of  noise 
may  not  be  troubled.  But  the  true  lovers  of  music  will  be  pained. 
Cultivated  ears  cannot  tolerate  the  discords.  Some  simple  tunes 
might  be  enjoyed,  and  for  certain  occasions  and  purposes  they  would 
be  well.  But  not  so  for  the  main  purposes  of  organization.  Tlie 
most  valuable  members  will  remonstrate  earnestly  for  awhile ;  but 
they  are  not  the  kind  that  contend  long,  or  clamor  until  they  are 
heard.  Tell  us  not  that  the  way  to  broad  and  firm  union  lies  in 
dropping,  or  being  indifferent  to  a  part  of  the  notes,  even  those  of  the 
chromatic  scale.  Union  is  promoted  only  by  adhering  to  the 
fixed  laws  of  music.  True,  extreme  taste,  fastidiousness  should 
not  be  allowed  to  divide  on  the  one  hand,  nor  neglect  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  human  ear  on  the  other. 

So  is  it  in  the  system  of  the  Grospel.  The  leading  truths  and  dis- 
tinctions are  just  as  marked  and  just  as  inexorable  as  are  the  tones 
and  semitones  in  the  musical  scale.     The  union  of  a  denomination 
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can  only  be  promoted  hj  a  common  love  of,  and  adherence  to  these 
divinely  constituted  distinctions.  Undoubtedly  there  must  be  theo- 
logical controyersy.  Our  rights  in  the  truth  must  be  maintained, 
as  in  most  other  interests,  by  opposition  to  invaders.  The  many  and 
diametrically  opposite  sects  in  doctrine  make  controversy  as  neces- 
sary as  it  is  inevitable. 

But  while  every  sect  feels  compelled  to  it,  each  controversialist 
may  and  should  set  limits  and  a  tone  to  his  own  action  that  he  will 
sacredly  preserve.  Minor  points  of  difference  may  and  should  be 
held  much  in  abeyance  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  good  of  a  general 
anity.  The  broad  Evangelical  church  has  now  enough  of  common 
interest  under  a  common  Master  to  make  light  of  any  internal  divis- 
ions that  lie  somewhat  in  a  different  use  of  terms,  and  somewhat  in  a 
philosophical  spirit  that  has  risen  up  in  the  place  of  the  Evangelists. 
It  is  perfectly  proper  to  like  just  thirty-nine  articles  of  faith,  or  one 
hundred  and  seven,  or  either  of  these  two  sets  with  the  addition  of  a 
residence  '^  in  ^non  near  to  Salem."  Yet  while  that  held  in  com- 
mon by  all  evangelical  men  is  immeasurably  more  than  that  in  which 
they  differ,  how  eminently  Christian  that  they  make  the  less  yield  to 
the  gpreater,  and  count  it  all  as  worthless  for  Christ's  sake.  Schools 
of  philosophy  have  an  important  place,  and  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  it  rather  than  institute  schools  in  an  Evangelical  church. 
In  the  philosophy  of  our  religion  the  profoundest,  nicest  distinctions 
should  be  made,  but  not  in  our  religion  itself.  The  former  belongs 
to  scholars,  the  latter  to  the  people.  These  want  what  they  need, 
religion.  Those  are  set  apart  from  the  people  to  philosophize,  ana- 
lyze and  synthesise,  in  the  regions  of  the  obscure. 

The  proper  limits  of  religious  controversy  being  observed,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  good  in  proportion  as  its  spirit  is  good.  A  cordial,  genial 
oontroversy,  full  of  fietimess  and  gentleness,  with  a  broad  margin  for 
mutual  misunderstanding,  a  quick  and  appreciative  perception  of 
points  of  agreement,  and  a  motive  above  all  others  that  Christ  and 
his  Gospel  may  be  honored,  is  one  of  the  highest  exercises  of  a 
Christian  scholar.  And  the  Evangelical  church,  that  in  the  absence 
of  revivals  and  in  the  presence  of  the  war  has  become  somewhat  at 
variance  within  itself,  needs  much  to  be  baptized  with  and  bathed  in 
the  spirit  of  him  who  did  '^  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to 
be  heard  in  the  street,"  and  who  gave  his  back  to  the  smiters  and  his 
cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair,  while  he  went  quietly  for- 
ward with  the  great  work  of  saving  men. 
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Critics  and  Criticism.  Who  should  know  the  intention  of  any 
eraft  better  than  those  initiated  into  its  mysteries  ?  And,  knowing 
so  many  piquant  things,  it  would  be  asking  too  much  of  human 
nature  to  expect  the  men  of  the  quill  to  tell  no  tales  out  of  school. 
On  the  whole,  the  critical  art  does  not  seem  to  suffer  much  through 
these  disclosures  of  the  weaknesses  of  its  professors.  One  may  be 
vexed  at  the  collisions,  and  amused  at  the  blunders,  of  the  literary 
Rhadamanthuses  ;  yet  there  is  a  singular  power  in  judgments  about 
books  when  dignified  with  types  and  printer's  ink.  And  few  are  the 
authors  or  readers  who  are  not  more  or  less  influenced  in  their  feel- 
ings by  the  editorial  verdicts,  whether  more  or  less  elaborate,  of  the 
managers  of  the  periodical  press,  albeit  the  satire  of  the  poet  may 
be  oflener  true  than  said  managers  might  like  to  admit : 

**  Like  trout  pursued,  the  critic  in  despair. 
Darts  to  the  mud,  and  finds  his  safety  there. ^* 

Professor  Craik  thinks  that  contemporary  writers  are  hardly  the 
proper  subjects  of  the  labors  of  the  critical  profession,  as  being  too 
near  in  point  of  view  for  a  correct  estimate.  One  would  be  apt  to 
extend  to  more  than  these  the  benefit  of  this  opinion,  remembering 
how  saucily  and  savagely  many  famous  wits  have  treated  each  oth* 
ers'  productions.  Cowley  the  artificial  made  sport  of  Chaucer  the 
simple  child  of  nature.  Marivaux  the  exquisite  despised  the  easy 
familiarities  of  Moliere.  Fielding  never  had  done  laughing  at  Ridi- 
ardson's  faultless  proprieties  of  sentiment  and  expression ;  while  the 
author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  was  sure  that  his  rival's  fame  would 
be  only  another  rocket.  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  Gray's  elab- 
orate letters,  and  allowed  his  royalist  narrowness  to  eclipse  the  radi- 
ance of  Milton's  great  glory.  Comeille  is  said  to  have  advised  Racine 
not  to  write  tragedy  after  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  latter's  noUe 
dramas :  and  Fontenelle  told  Voltaire  that  he  had  no  dramatic  talent, 
when  the  Brutus  of  this  versatile  author  was  brought  out  in  Paris. 
Johnson  once  said  (his  bile  must  have  been  badly  disturbed)  that  he 
would  hang  a  dog  that  read  the  Lycidas.of  Milton  twice.  Every  one 
knows  how  long  it  took  to  tesu;h  the  world  that  there  was  any  special 
merit  in  the  Paradise  Lost.  And  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  never  had 
much  success  till  Lord  Holland,  recovering  from  illness,  rea^  it  acci- 
dentally, and  commended  it  to  his  friends.  So  people  differ.  It  is 
indeed  difiicult  to  account  for  these  conflicting  conclusions.  One 
is  almost  ready  to  doubt  if  the  critics  have  any  better  standard  of 
judgment  than  Malherbe,  who  measured  prose  authorship  by  its 
effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  bread,  and  regarded  a  poet  of  the  first 
class  as  no  more  to  be  lauded  than  a  skilful  player  at  ninepins. 
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It  might  be  a  qoestion  whether  natural  good  sense  and  mother  wit 
are  not  about  as  reliable  judges  of  authorial  excellence  as  that  sort 
of  bookish  culture  which  is  ordinarily  relied  on  as  a  test  of  literary 
compositions.  When  Thomson's  Seasons  first  came  out,  a  Scottish 
laird  handed  a  copy  of  it  to  his  gardener,  who  at  once  discerned  the 
geniua  which  inspired  its  descriptions  of  nature,  and  pronounced  it 
^^  a  grand  book."  We  would  stake  such  a  judgment  against  even  the 
leviathan  Rambler's  dictum  that  if  every  other  line  of  the  '^  Seasons" 
were  left  out,  the  poem  would  be  as  good  as  it  now  is  ;  that  is,  good 
for  nothing,  of  course.  This  is  a  fine  anecdote  told  concerning 
Bums'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  A  lady  who  much  admired  and 
kindly  befriended  the  poet,  had  an  old  housekeeper  to  whom  she,  on 
a  time,  showed  that  perfect  poem.  When  the  mistress,  a  while  aflcr, 
asked  the  servant  her  opinion  of  the  poem,  she  replied  :  "  A  weel, 
madam,  that's  vera  weel."  "Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  in  its 
favor?"  asked  the  mistress.  "'Deed,  madam,"  she  answered,  "the 
like  of  your  quality  may  see  a  vast  deal  in  it ;  but  I  was  aye  used  to 
the  like  o'  all  that  the  poet  has  written  about  in  my  ain  father's 
house,  and  at  weel  I  dinna  ken  how  he  could  have  described  it  ony 
other  gate."  That  criticism  was  worth  more  than  praise  from  the 
Edinburgh  professor  of  belles  lettres.  Bums  used  to  say  that  it  was 
one  of  the  highest  compliments  he  ever  received. 

Critics  and  authors  are  not  always  the  best  of  friends,  which  is  not 
very  surprising.  Now  and  then  a  libel  suit  for  damages,  on  account 
of  too  sharp  a  point  to  the  reviewer's  pen,  diversifies  the  monotony 
of  the  bench  and  the  bar — rather  an  evidence  of  weakness  in  judg- 
ment and  temper  on  the  part  of  the  flayed  book-maker,  gathering 
our  conduaion  from  the  history  of  such  appeals  to  Themis.  We 
should  not  counsel  the  Irishman's  resort  to  individual  justice,  though 
much  more  direct  and  effective  undoubtedly.  The  incident  occurs  in 
the  memorabilia  of  Robert  Sonthey.  He  had  severely  cauterized  a 
volume  from  the  hand  of  a  son  of  Erin.  Soon  afler,  while  talking 
with  a  friend  in  a  public  resort  respecting  the  ambitious  Emcralder's 
abortiTO  attempt,  the  identical  author  walked  into  the  circle.  He 
was  a  powerful  specimen  of  his  race,  and  having  just  read  his  literary 
decapitation,  was  fbll  of  wrath.  "  If  he  could  find  the  malicious 
reviewer,  he  would  bate  him  sure,  indade  would  he,"  swinging  a 
huge  fist  unconsciously  in  perilous  nearness  to  the  ofiender's  physiog- 
nomy. Southey  kept  close  and  dark,  not  fancying  such  a  settlement 
of  accounts,  reserving  his  laugh  over  the  adventure  to  a  safer  mo- 
ment. 

After  all,  the  critics  are  not  so  far  ¥rrong  as  disappointed  authors 
tre  prone   to  think.     If  they  are  justly  chargeable  with   a  large 
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amount  of  incompetency  and  unfairness,  there  is  truth  enough  in  the 
reviewing  art  as  currently  followed  to  make  the  institution  respect- 
able and  useful.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  confessed  necessity  of  the  republic  of 
letters.  Writers  who  abuse  the  critics  might  perhaps  profitably 
recollect  an  anecdote  of  an  irritated  quilldriver  who  was  soundly 
berating  a  censor  of  some  of  his  productions,  as  ^^  without  exception, 
the  most  superficial,  self-sufficient,  ignorant,  shallow  creature  that 
ever  made  any  pretensions  to  literature."  "  Gently,  my  dear  Sir," 
interrupted  a  gentleman,  "  you  quite  forget  yourself." 

Denominational  Acxivity.  Our  brethren  of  the  Episcopal 
church  are  having  a  revival  of  this.  We  hear  of  them  in  various 
prominent  and  also  obscure  places,  o6fering  and  pleading  for,  their 
doctrines  and  polity  and  forms  of  worship.  Here,  like  good  Nehe- 
miah,  they  are  rebuilding  walls  that  had  fallen  down,  and  there,  like 
Paul,  they  are  laying  new  foundations  "  in  the  regions  beyond  "  any 
church  of  their  order.  They  are  also  making  a  generous  offer  to 
take  other  denominations  in,  if  it  be  not  a  bid  for  them.  For,  as  we 
understand,  they  intimate  a  willingness  to  throw  off  some  of  their 
peculiar  forms  of  worship,  and  so  constitute  a  basis  on  which  all 
evangelical  orders  can  unite.  We  do  not  commend  the  zeal  so  much 
when  shown  in  localities  where  an  evangelical  faith  is  supplied  in 
abundance  and  to  popular  satisfaction  as  when  expended  in  places  of 
real  destitution.  The  need  of  labor  in  New  England  for  home 
evangelization  is  preeminent.  We  mean  that  there  is  a  large  class, 
probably  one-fourth  of  our  population,  who  attend  on  no  public  wor- 
ship through  sheer  indifference  or  hostility.  Some  places  are  wholly 
destitute  of  the  public  and  saving  means  of  grace.  Any  denomina- 
tional activity  that  will  stir  others  to  preach  the  gospel  to  these, 
while  the  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism  is  kept  under,  we  shall  hail  as  a 
good  omen  ;  and  we  hope  this  late  and  marked  and  apparently  wide- 
ly concerted  labor  of  our  prelatical  neighbors  will  provoke  other 
evangelical  denominations  to  good  works  in  furnishing  the  means  of 
grace  to  those  who  do  not  now  enjoy  them.  And  we  hope  that  none 
of  us  will  rejoice  so  much  in  the  increase  of  churches  of  ^'  our  order  " 
as  we  shall  in  the  increase  of  men  of  Christ's  order. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

SOURCES  OF  OUR  FREE  INSTITUTIONS. 

JoAfi  Penry,  the  Pilgrim  Martyr j  1559  — 1593.  By  John 
Waddington,  author  of  "Emmaus,"  &c.  London  :  W.  & 
F.  G.  Cash,  5,  Bishopgate  Street.  Dublin  :  McGlafihan  & 
J.  B.  Gflpin.     Edinburgh  :  John  Menzies. 

Track  of  the  Hidden  Churchy  or  the  Springs  of  the  Pilgrim 
MacoMvUj  1559  — 1620.  By  John  Waddington,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Southwark, 
England.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.D. 
Boston :  Congregational  Board  of  Publication. 

We  offer  no  criticism  upon  these  books.  Dr.  Wadding- 
ton deserves  well  of  all  the  firiends  of  free  institutions  for  be- 
ginning, in  these  volumes,  a  work  which  greatly  needs  to  be 
done.  Would  that  some  Prescott  or  Motley  would  enter  this 
fidd  of  historical  research.  A  complete  history  of  the  Sepa- 
ratists and  of  their  principles  ought  not  much  longer  to  be  a 
desideratum.  The  publication  of  such  a  work,  at  this  present 
juncture  in  our  national  history,  would  be  most  opportune.  It 
would  subserve  not  the  interests  of  Congregationalism  merely, 
but  of  the  country.  It  would  impart  information  in  respect  to 
the  great  truths  and  principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of  o\xt 
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form  of  civil  government,  which  our  statesmen,  our  politicians 
and  our  countrymen  generally  greatly  need. 

The  Hebrews,  by  divine  requirement,  were  kept  &miliar  with 
the  historical  origin  of  their   civil   and  religious  institutions. 
Parents  were  required  to  mstruct  their  cliildren  in  this  regard. 
When  the  passover  was  kept,  and  the  son  inquired,  why  this 
institution,  the  father  took  him  back  to  that  great  struggle  in 
Egypt,  in  which  God  by  visible  and  miraculous  interposition, 
contended  for  the  liberty  of  his  people,  and  explained  to  him 
the  historical  facts  out  of  which  the  passover  sprang.     There 
was  great  wisdom  in  this  practice.     It  gave  the  institution  a 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  each  succeeding  generation  which 
could  not  easily  be  unloosed.     If  every  generation  in  our  coun- 
try could  thus  be  instructed  m  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  firee 
institutions,  we  are  persuaded  those  institutions  would  become 
entrenched  in  the  veneration   and  love  of  the  people  as  they 
never  yet  have  been.     There  has  come  at  last  to  be  a  necessity 
for  this  kind  of  historical  knowledge.     A  whole  generation  has 
grown  up  who  know  not  the  fathers.     The  people  need  to  be 
taken  back  to  that  great  conflict  of  ideas  and  principles  which 
occurred  in  England,  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
exile  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  which  conflict  was  bom  all  our 
freedom.     They  need  to  know  more  of  a  class  of  men  who 
lived  then  and  there,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  mar- 
tyrs for  our  liberties,  the  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  Pilgrims, 
the  men,  who,  from  the  dungeon  and  the  gallows  pointed  them 
to    this  distant  land    as  the    only   place  where    their    princi- 
ples could  have  full  scope   and  free  development.     What  was 
that  conflict  in  which  they  suffered  martyrdom  ?     What  were 
the  principles  which  then  met  in  such  a  death-grapple  ? 

It  is  proposed,  in  this  Article,  to  attempt  some  answer  to 
these  questions.  And,  in  doing  so,  we  shall  make  free  use 
of  the  material  which  Dr.  Waddington  has  furnished  us  in  his 
"Life  of  John  Penry"  and  in  his  "Track  of  the  Hidden 
Church." 

The  bloody  reign  of  Mary,  from  1553  to  1558,  was  over. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  tlirone  of  England,  the 
Puritans  again  took  courage.  They  entertained  high  hopes, 
that,  under  the  new  queen,  the  reformation  would  be  carried 
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forward  speedily  to  completion.     Many  of  them,  who  had  fled 
to   foreign   lands   to   escape  persecution,   returned,    expecting 
under  a  Protestant  reign  liberty  for  themselves  and  for  their 
fieiith.     But  they  were  doomed   to  disappointment.    Elizabeth, 
under  what  influences  we  will  not  now  stop  to  explain,  assumed 
supreme  authority  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters.     She  determined 
that  the  Episcopal  church,  which  her  father  had  established, 
should  be  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants ;  that  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  indeed,  that 
all  the  people  of  the  land  irrespective  of  belief  or  character, 
irrespective  of  any  conscience  or  choice  of  their  own  in  the 
matter,  should  belong  to  one  and  the  same  church,  should  con- 
form to  all  its  ceremonies  and   requirements,   and  that  there 
should  be  no  other  church  and  no  other  worship  in  the  realm. 
Separation  from  this  church,  for  any  purpose,  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  crime  worthy  of  death.     Religious   liberty  there 
should  be  none.     Episcopacy  had  now  reached  the  position  its 
form  of  government  fits  it  to  occupy.     Its  great  repositories  of 
despotic  power  were  brought  into  immediate  use.     The  bishops 
set  to  work  with  great  alacrity  and  zeal  to  carry  out  this  pre- 
latic  plan  of  church  propagandism.     Much  leniency  was  used 
towards  the  Papists,  but  the  most   stringent   measures  were 
adopted  to  secure  conformity  on  the  part  of  all  Puritan  minis- 
ters and  congregations.     Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles was  required  of  all  pastors  under  penalty.     All  preaching 
was  forbidden,  "  except  by  the  clergy  who  would  engage  on 
oath  to  comply  with  every  part  of  the  regidations  with  respect 
to  ceremonies.**     Archbishop  Parker  and  Bishop  Grindal,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1565,  summoned  all  the  pastors  and  curates 
within   the  city  of  London,  to  the  chapel  in   Lambeth,  and 
called  upon  them  to  decide  upon  the  spot,  whether  they  would 
submit,  or  not  submit,  to  the   Episcopal   mandate.     If  they 
would  submit  they  could  have  position,  influence,  wealth,  and 
some  vague  intimations  of  their  being  honored  with  the  "  sarce- 
net tippet "  were  thrown  out.     If  they  would  not  submit  they 
were   to   be   suspended  from  the  ministry,  the  fruits  of  their 
livings  were  to  be  sequestered,  and  finally,  if  they  still  per- 
sisted, they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  livings  by  due  form  of 
law.      The  scene  in  the  chapel,   notwithstanding  the   gra\^ 
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perils  of  the  hour,  waa  decidedly  comical.  One  Robert  Cole, 
**  just  enriched  with  two  benefices  in  London,"  was  brought  in 
by  the  prelates,  clothed  ^  with  priestly  habits  according  to  the 
authorized  patterns,"  and  bedecked  with  the  sarcenet  tippet, 
and  placed  on  exhibition  before  the  Puritan  ministers. 

*'  My  masters,"  cried  one  of  the  bishops,  as  he  pointed  to  the  priest 
flaming  in  his  robes  and  tippet,  ^^  and  yo  ministers  of  London,  the 
Coimcil's  pleasure  is,  that  strictly  ye  keep  the  unity  of  apparel,  like 
this  man  who  stands  here  canonically  habited  with  a  square  cap,  a 
scholar's  gown,  priest-like,  and,  in  the  church,  a  linen  surplice.  Ye 
that  will  subscribe,  write  volo ;  those  that  will  not  subscribe,  write 
nolo.     Make  no  words." 

"  Some  of  the  ministers  attempted  to  speak.  '  Peace  !  peace !' 
cried  the  bishop,  '  Apparitors  !  call  over  the  churches.  Ye  masters, 
answer  presently  under  the  penalty  of  contempt.' 

^^  John  Fox,  the  venerable  martyrologist,  was  first  called.  Taking 
his  Greek  Testament  out  of  his  pocket,  he  said,  ^  To  this  will  I  sub- 
scribe. I  have  nothing  in  the  church  but  a  prebend  in  Salisbury, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  you,  if  jou  take  it  from  me.' 

"  The  majority  succumbed ;  but  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
upon  them,  many  had  courage  to  say,  nolo.  Some  of  them  had 
been  companions  in  exile  for  the  faith,  and  to  preserve  a  good  con- 
science they  were  ready  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things." 

Sixty-one  promised  conformity.  Thirty-seven  refused,  and 
were  suspended  fix>m'  the  ministry  on  the  spot,  their  incomes 
were  sequestered,  and  they  were  threatened  with  fiirther  and 
greater  punishment,  unless  within  three  months  they  should 
submit. 

"  The  struggle  of  the  Puritans  against  their  ecclesiastical  oppo- 
nents for  a  time  was  conducted  with  great  energy  and  skill ;  but 
gradually  they  were  broken,  and  so  disheartened  that  they  sank 
helplessly  into  the  shoals ; "  and  Bishop  Home  was  soon  able  to 
declare  exultingly ;  "  The  mischievous  men  who  draw  the  people 
into  what  they  call  purity  are  now  silenced,  skulk  about,  and  are 
become  of  no  importance." 

This  brief  statement  in  respect  to  the  politico-ecclesiastical 
state  of  England  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, is  sufficient  to  prepare  us  to  understand  the  conflict  which 
followed. 
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Who  were  the  men  whom  God  now  raised  up  to  rescue  re- 
li^ouB  liberty,  and  as  a  consequence  civil  liberty,  at  their  last 
gasp ;  and  to  preserve  for  the  world  a  free  church  and  a  free 
state? 

In  1583  an  indigent  young  Welshman  took  his  first  degree  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.     His  family  was  in  humble  cir- 
camstances,  but  his  self-denying  mother  had  contrived  to  assist 
him  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  his  education.     He  was  a  young 
man  of  elegant  scholarship,  and  wise  beyond  his  years.     His 
name  was  John  Penry.     When  he  entered  the  University  his 
sympathies  were  with  the   Catholics.     Puritanism  was   nearly 
crushed  out,  at  this  time,  from  this  ancient  seat  of  learning. 
Even  the  **  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline was   strictly   prohibited."     But   young   Penry   by  some 
means  became  acquainted  with  a  few   Puritan   ministers,  and 
won  by  the  beauty  of  their  spirit  and  the  consistency  of  their 
example,  he  was  led  to  examine  with  great  care  their  religious 
principles.     At  the  same  time  he  was  introduced  to  a  small 
company  of  young  men  in   the  University  who  secretly  met 
every  week  for  united  prayer  and  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
word  of  Grod.     Penry  was  thus  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  to  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Christ.     It  was  evidently  a  gen- 
uine work  of  grace.     He  was  converted  as  Paul  and  Augustine 
were   before  him,  and  as  Brainerd  and  Mills  were  after  him. 
The  change  was  radical  and  thorough ;  and  one  of  the  first  fi-uits 
was  a  passionate  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel,  which  had  thus 
saved  him,  to  every  creature.     He  found  a  congenial  friend  in  a 
pious  fellow-student  by  the  name  of  John  Udall.    They  walked, 
talked  and  prayed  together,  and  thus  **  strengthened  each  other 
for  the  days  of  trial  and  conflict  that  were  yet  before  them." 
Two  other  young  men  of  the  University  were  bound  together 
by  similar  ties  of  sympathy  and  friendship.     These  young  men 
at  Cambridge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  walk- 
ing, talking  and  praying  together,  remind  one  of  Mills  and  his 
associates  at  Williamstown,  more  than  two  centuries  later. 

Penry  soon  left  his  Alma  Mater  and  repaired  to  Oxford  with 
the  design  of  pursuing  his  studies  there,  as,  at  that  time,  there 
was  more  liberty  for  those  of  Puritan  sympathies  at  Oxford  than 
at  Cambridge.     But   he  longed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his 
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benighted  countrymen  in  Wales.  Their  moral  degradation  was 
constantly  before  his  mind.  They  were  entirely  without  the 
word  of  God.  Priest-ridden,  oppressed,  and  kept  in  ignorance 
on  the  principle  that  the  less  they  were  taught,  the  more  easily 
could  they  be  managed,  their  condition  was  truly  deplorable. 
The  chief  burden  which  rested  on  the  heart  of  Penry, 
was,  that  his  countrymen  were  perishing  with  no  knowledge  of 
Christ.  But  what  could  he,  a  poor  unknown  student  of  Oxford 
do?  Preaching,  except  in  robes,  and  by  Episcopal  authority, 
was  forbidden.  But  something  he  must  do.  He  wrote  and 
published  an  essay.  The  essay  was  immediately  suppressed 
and  the  author  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  Why?  What 
had  he  done  for  which  he  deserved  imprisonment?  Read  his 
essay,  some  extracts  of  which  Dr.  Waddington  gives  us  in  his 
biography  of  Penry.  It  was  an  earnest  plea,  coming  from  a 
true  missionary  heart,  for  the  degraded,  oppressed  people  of 
Wales.  It  was  addressed  *^to  all  that  mourn  in  Zion,  until 
they  see  Jerusalem  in  perfect  beauty,  and  to  the  fathers  and 
brethren  of  the  church  of  England."  It  contains,  as  we  learn 
from  the  title  page,  ^  The  Equity  of  our  Humble  Supplication 
which  is  to  be  exhibited  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  and  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  in  behalf  of  the  country  of  Wales,  that 
some  order  may  be  taken  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gt>spel  among 
those  people."  He  wrote  this  treatise  because  he  was  con- 
strained to  say  something  to  the  English  nation,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  for  a  poor  priest-ridden,  down-trodden  people.  For 
domg  this  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  There  he  lay,  study- 
ing Gtxi's  word,  thinking,  praying.  After  a  short  time  his 
trial  came  on.  The  proposition  of  Penry  to  christianize  the 
people  of  Wales  was  condemned  as  ^  intolerable."  It  seems  to 
have  awakened  against  its  author  the  same  spirit  of  intense  ha- 
tred and  wrath,  which  has  so  often  been  manifested  towards 
those  who  have  made  any  movement  to  instruct  and  elevate  the 
oppressed  in  our  own  land.  Penry  had  complained  in  his  treat- 
ise that  the  clergy  who  oppressed  the  people  of  Wales  were 
ignorant  and  corrupt  men,  who  could  not,  and  did  not,  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  that  consequently  they  were  not  ministers  of 
Christ.     This   greatly  exasperated  Bishop  Whitgift.     The  idea 
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**  That  no  non-preaching  clergyman  was  a  true  minister,  the  mag- 
isterial inquisitors,"  we  are  told,  '•  denounced  as  an  execrable  her- 
esy. Dark,  lustrous  and  vindictive,  the  eye  of  the  primate  flashed 
on  the  young  reformer,  as  he  uttered  words  of  imperious  menace 
and  violent  reproach  ;  but,  for  a  moment,  the  intrepid  Penry  never 
quailed.  In  a  calm  and  impressive  tone  he  rejoined,  '  I  thank  God 
that  I  ever  knew  such  a  heresy,  as  I  will,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
sooner  lose  my  life  than  lose  it.'  His  grace  of  Winchester,  who  was 
present,  replied,  ^  I  tell  thee,  it  is  a  heresy,  and  thou  shalt  recant  it 
as  a  heresy.'  '  Never,'  replied  Penry,  '  God  willing,  so  long  as  I 
live.'  He  was  remanded  for  the  time,  and,  after  further  imprison- 
ment, liberated  until  bis  case  should  assume  an  aspect  that  might 
warrant,  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges,  more  decisive  measures." 

Penry  and  a  few  associates  of  kindred  sympathies  now  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  printing  press.  They  were  obliged  to 
conceal  themselves  and  all  the  implements  of  their  work.  They 
moved  frequently  and  rapidly  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  the 
spies  of  the  Episcopal  bishops.  Their  printing  press  was  hidden 
now  here  and  now  there.  Thus  they  wrote  and  published  tracts 
which  the  common  people  read  gladly,  and  which  produced  no 
slight  commotion  in  the  land.  This,  of  course,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on.  They  were  finally  discovered ;  some  of  them 
were  arrested,  and  their  printing  press  was  seized.  Penry  fled 
to  Scotland,  where  he  was  received  and  cared  for  by  Christians 
who  had  inherited  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Knox.  Queen 
Elizabeth  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  King  James  calling 
upon  him  to  banish  the  radical  and  fanatical  Penry  from  his 
dominions.  The  king  issued  the  order,  but  kind-hearted  Chris- 
tians took  care  of  the  young  reformer,  and  he  could  not  be 
found.  Under  their  protection,  hid  away  somewhere  among 
the  glens  of  Scotland,  he  began  again  to  write  and  to  publish. 
There,  for  the  present,  we  will  leave  him. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1567,  in  the  night,  there  Is  some  kind 
of  a  gathering  of  men  and  women  in  a  humble  hall  owned  by 
some  working  men  in  London.  The  sheriffs  discover  the  meet- 
ing, break  into  the  hall,  and  find  about  one  hundred  persons 
present,  most  of  whom  they  seize  and  hurry  oflf  to  prison. 
Why?  What  were  they  doing  there?  They  were  met  for 
prayer,  and  worship,  and   the  study  of  God's  word.     They 
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called  themselves  a  church  of  Christ.  Their  pastor's  name  was 
Richard  Fitz.  They  believed  that  a  church  of  Christ  should  be 
composed  of  his  disciples,  that  is,  of  ret^enerate  persons ;  and 
not  of  all  the  people  of  the  land  irrespective  of  their  character 
or  faith,  according  to  the  Episcopal  theory.  They  believed  in 
a  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world,  in  a  separation 
of  Grod's  people  from  the  world,  and  that  this  separation  should 
be  made  by  constituting  the  church  of  such,  and  such  only,  as 
give  evidence  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  faith 
in  Christ.  They  believed  also  that  ministers  of  Christ  should 
be  Christian  men,  and  men  qualified  by  their  gifts  and  graces  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  not  corrupt  men,  and  'Mumb  ministers," 
who  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  grace  to  preach  Christ. 
For  believing  these  things,  and  for  organizing  a  church  in 
accordance  with  their  belief,  and  for  meeting  as  a  church  to 
pray,  to  worship  God,  and  study  his  word,  they  were  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison.  They  were  kept  in  the  abominable  dun- 
geons of  London,  amidst  filth  and  stench  indescribable  for 
years.  The  pastor  pined  away  and  died.  Many  others  died. 
Some  of  them  at  last  ended  their  suficrings  on  the  gallows. 

They  were  humble  people,  like  the  fishermen  of  Gtdilee ;  but 
they  knew  Jesus,  and  were  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  They 
had  been  instructed  by  able  and  learned  men,  and  better  than 
all,  by  men  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene.  They  were 
persuaded  that  they  had  the  truth  and  Christ  on  their  side. 
They  desired  to  reason  with  their  oppressors.  They  appealed 
to  Holy  Writ.  *'We  will  be  judged,"  they  said,  ''by  the  word 
of  God."  But  they  were  allowed  no  such  defence.  They  were 
despised,  hated  and  everywhere  spoken  against.  About  this 
time  Bishop  Grindal,  speaking  of  this  class  of  people,  said : 

"  Some  London  citizens  of  the  lowest  order,  together  with  four  or 
five  ministers,  remarkable  neither  for  judgment  nor  learning,  have 
openly  separated  from  us,  and  sometimes  in  private  houses,  some- 
times in  the  fields,  and  occasionally  even  in  ships,  they  have  held 
their  meetings  and  administered  the  sacraments.  Besides  this,  they 
have  ordained  ministers  and  elders  afler  their  own  way." 

His  lordship  sneeringly  adds,  that  the  sect  consists  ^of  more 
women  than  men."    Dr.  Waddington  happily  observes,  that : 
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**  There  is  a  singular  coincidence  between  the  expressions  of  the 
prelate  aad  those  of  Celsns^  the  first  writer  against  Christianity. 
That  infidel  opponent  jeeringlj  says :  '  Wool-workers,  cobblers, 
leather-dressers,  the  most  illiterate  and  vulgar  of  mankind,  were 
zealoos  preachers  of  Uie  Gospel  and  addressed  themselves  particu- 
laiiy  in  the  outset  to  women  and  children/  " 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  recently  in  our  own  country, 
ministers  of  Christ  who  have  manifested  much  sympathy  for 
the  o{^ressed  and  degraded  have  been  jeered  at,  not  unfre- 
qaently,  in  public  journals  and  elsewhere,  as  preaching  a  gos- 
pel fit  only  for  women. 

Not  many  noble  are  called  when  God  has  some  great  thing 
to  do  In  this  world's  history.  He  chooses  *'the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  arc  mighty.  And  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  things 
that  are."  In  the  case  before  us,  the  people  whom  he  elected 
to  restore  to  the  world  the  apostolic  form  of  the  Christian 
choreh,  and  to  preserve  for  the  nations  Christian  and  civil  lib- 
erty, were  mainly  humble  people.  There  were,  however,  some 
exceptions.  Here  and  there  appears  one  among  them  corres- 
ponding to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  or  Nicodemus  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim. One  evening  in  1580,  there  was  a  scene  in  the  baronial 
hall  in  Bochford  in  Essex,  not  often  witnessed  in  those  days  in 
the  homes  of  the  upper  classes; 

"  Lord  Rich,"  as  Dr.  "Waddington  describes  the  scene,  "  and  his 
fiunily,  with  the  servants  of  the  household,  arc  assembled  for  evening 
prayers.  The  company  is  somewhat  larger  than  we  usually  find  in 
a  domestic  establishment.  Several  of  the  poorer  neighbors  are 
present  and  sitting  amongst  them.  We  see  Butler  of  Tooby,  Lord 
Grey,  and  other  members  of  aristocratic  families  in  the  vicinity. 
Prayer  is  oflTered  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  Puritan  chaplain,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Greenwood,  B.  A.  The  servants  are  catechised,  an  expository 
lecture  is  given,  and  it  is  intimated  by  Lord  Rich  that  all  present, 
who  are  sincere  believers  in  Christ,  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
form  themselves  into  a  church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr. 
Wright." 

AU  this  soon  comes  to  the  ear  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
is  greatly  exasperated  because  he  cannot  get  hold  of  **  Wright 
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sheltered  in  the  house  of  Rich  unless  he  send  a  power  of  men 
to  pull  him  out  by  the  ears."  He  soon  finds  a  way,  however, 
to  vindicate  the  Episcopal  authority.  Wright  is  arrested ;  Lord 
Rich  —  his  rank  cannot  shield  him  as  he  thought  it  could  —  is 
arrested ;  at  the  same  time,  or  not  long  after,  Greenwood,  the 
same  who  is  mentioned  as  the  dear  friend  of  Barrowe  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  is  arrested ;  all  are  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison,  to  share  the  company  and  the  fare  of  thieves  and 
prostitutes  and  murderers,  of  all  the  lowest  and  vilest  criminals 
of  London. 

Let  us  follow  Greenwood,  for  a  moment,  to  his  prison. 

"  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames" — we  quote  from  "  The  Hid- 
den Church" — "  and  near  the  foot  of  London  Bridge,  stood  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  at  the  end  of  an  adjoining  park 
was  the  prison,  used  by  the  bishop  for  the  subjugation  of  persons  of 
refractosy  consciences,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  The  kennel 
for  his  dogs  was  kept  in  a  far  less  offensive  condition.  Enter 
through  the  iron  gate  and  look  into  this  wretched  dungeon.  The 
stench  is  odious,  the  air  is  pestilential,  and  the  filthiness  of  every 
part  of  it  most  revolting ;  but  all  this  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  diseased  and  abandoned  people  who  have  been  crammed 
within  its  walls.  There  they  lie  huddled  together  in  litters  of  straw, 
felons,  murderers,  maniacs,  men  and  women  of  the  vilest  ch€u*acter, 
without  order  and  without  discipline,  and  amongst  them,  though  not 
of  them,  stands  the  scholar,  the  Christian,  the  faithful  and  devoted 
minister,  John  Greenwood. 

"  Will  he  then  be  forgotten  and  forsaken?  Will  none  of  his  old 
college  companions  inquire  afler  his  welfare,  or  again  recognize  him 
as  one  of  their  fraternity?  The  Sabbath  morn  dawns  upon  the 
dreary  cell  (Nov.  19,  1586),  and  with  it  are  connected  associations 
sacred  and  delightful,  notwithstanding  the  horrid  spectacle  around 
him,  and  Greenwood  thinks  of  hours  spent  in  earnest  discourse  and 
in  more  earnest  prayer  with  his  faithful  brother,  Henry  Barrowe. 

^^  A  loud  knock  at  the  prison  gate,  followed  by  a  message  from 
the  turnkey  to  announce  that  ^  Barrowe  is  come  to  visit  his  friend," 
awakens  in  the  breast  of  the  prisoner  the  joy  that  is  caused  only  by 
such  acts  of  constancy  and  kindness.     The  interview  and  mutual 

greeting,  too  touching  for  description,  we  pass  over The 

faithful  brethren  were  not  suffered  long  to  express  to  each  other  the 
sentiments  of  Christian  affection,  and,  like  David  and  Jonathan,  to 
strengthen  their  hands  in  God.  ^  You  are  my  prisoner,  Mr.  Bar- 
rowe/  Boid  Shephard,  the  jailor." 
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Barrowe  was  immediately  hurried  off  to  the  archbishop  and 
his  assistant  commissioners  for  a  brief  examination,  and  then 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  being  the  friend  of  Greenwood. 

Let  us  gain  another  glimpse  of  this  terrible  struggle  for  re- 
ligious liberty,  as  it  was  going  on  some  twelve  years  later.  Dr. 
Waddington  tells  us  that  in  1592,  the  brethren  were  assembled 
one  night  at  a  private  house  in  Southwark  to  complete  their 
church  organization.  They  were  obliged,  at  this  time,  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  fields  and  woods  about  London,  in  garden 
houses,  or  wherever  they  could  find  a  safe  hiding  place.  But 
this  night  they  are  met  at  a  private  house. 

'^  The  doors  are  closed,  and  for  a  few  moments  there  is  a  pro- 
foond  stillness.  Greenwood  is  here,  being  out  on  bail  for  the  night. 
The  effects  of  his  long  imprisonment  are  too  evident  in  his  wasted 
frame  and  pallid  countenance  ;  but  his  eye  gleams  with  interest  and 
tenderness  as  be  looks  around,  forgetting  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
past  in  the  gladness  of  the  occasion.  With  him  are  two  younger 
brethren  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Francis  Johnson  and  John 
Pcnry,  matured  in  experience  beyond  their  years.  The  choice  of 
thfi  church,  expressed  by  their  open  suflrage,  falls  on  Greenwood  for 
the  office  of  ^  doctor,'  or  teacher.  He  is  prevented  by  the  restraints 
of  imprisonment  from  taking  the  pastoral  otiice  audits  active  duties  ; 
bat  it  is  thought  he  may  instruct  the  church  by  his  writings  or  by 
eoonsel  even  when  in  bonds.  The  brethren  are  not  ashamed  of  his 
^  chain ;'  they  look  upon  it  as  ^  the  mark  in  his  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesos.' 

^'It  is  expected  that  Francis  Johnson,  prior  to  his  call  by  the 
rote  of  the  church,  will  give  some  account  of  his  spiritual  history 
tod  of  his  doctrinal  views.  The  record  of  this  confession  is  not 
before  us,  but  from  other  sources  of  information  we  learn  some- 
thing of  its  outline. 

^^ '  Brethren  and  companions  in  the  faith  and  patience  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  I  greet  you  all  in  his  blessed  name.  For  a  long  time  I  was 
greatly  opposed  to  this  way.  So  much  so,  that  when  in  Holland,  I 
went  to  the  printing  office  in  Dort,  at  the  instance  of  the  English 
ambassador,  to  destroy  the  books  written  by  our  brethren,  Henry 
Barrowe  and  John  Greenwood.  In  my  blind  zeal  against  their 
cause,  I  destroyed  all  the  copies,  save  two,  one  of  which  I  gave  to  a 
friend,  and  the  other  I  read  to  my  own  conviction.  In  obedience  to 
that  conviction  I  come  to  you  from  Holland  to  acknowledge  my 
brethren  in  bonds,  and  to  cast  in  my  lot  amongst  you.' 
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'^  Every  heart  is  thrilled  in  listening  to  this  simple  statement,  and 
to  the  declaration  of  faith  given  in  addition.  Johnson  is  chosen 
pastor. 

''  The  impression  produced  by  Penry  on  the  assembly,  if  possible, 
is  still  deeper.  It  is  known  that  a  price  is  set  upon  his  head.  For 
many  months  he  sought  shelter  in  the  glens  of  Scotland  ;  but  at  the 
imperious  demand  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James  issued  a  decree 
forbidding  any  of  his  subjects  to  afford  the  fugitive  either  harbor  or 
food  on  pain  of  death.  Yet,  knowing  the  wrath  of  the  queen  and 
the  determination  of  the  prelates  to  compass  his  death,  he  has  jour- 
neyed from  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  to  London,  in  order  to 
identify  himself  with  this  lowly  band  of  confessors,  now  in  the  course 
of  organization  as  a  church  of  Christ.  ^  I  can  accept  no  office 
amongst  you,  brethren,  except  to  be  the  servant  of  all ;  for  my  pur- 
pose, if  Grod  shall  give  me  opportunity,  is  to  go  before  the  queen,  as 
with  the  halter  round  my  neck,  to  plead  that  the  Gospel  may  be 
preached  to  my  countrymen  of  Wales.'  The  brethren  do  not  press 
official  distinction  or  responsibility  on  their  devoted  brother,  after 
this  touching  avowal  of  his  sacred  determination.  They  are  con- 
tent to  appoint  Christopher  Bowman  and  Nicholas  Lee  as  deacons, 
with  Daniel  Studley  and  George  Kniston  as  elders. 

'^  Seven  infants  are  now  presented  by  their  parents  for  the  ordi- 
nance of  Christian  baptism. 

'^  Brought  as  within  the  verge  of  heaven  by  these  hallowed  solem- 
nities, and  conscious  of  oneness  in  faith,  in  affection,  and  in  purpose, 
they  close  the  religious  exercises  of  the  evening  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  How  simple  is  the  mode  of  preparation. 
A  white  cloth  is  spread  upon  the  table.  Five  loaves  are  placed  upon 
it,  with  the  sacramental  cup.  The  words  of  the  institution,  as 
given  by  our  Lord  Jesus  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal,  are  read.  The 
pastor,  with  deep  feeling,  gives  utterance  to  sentiments  suited  to  the 
ordinance.  The  elements  are  distributed  with  becoming  order,  and 
a  collection  is  made  for  the  poor.  Truly  they  sit  together  as  Christ's 
comrades,  with  the  freedom  of  brethren,  and  yet  with  the  reverence 
of  disciples.  In  a  low  voice  they  sing  the  sacramental  hymn,  inters 
rupted  only  by  the  outpouring  sentiments  which  constrain  them  to 
weep  aloud  in  their  solemn  joy.  To  some  of  them  it  is  the  first  and 
the  last  service  of  communion  with  the  church  on  earth.  They  will 
meet  the  brethren  after  this  manner  no  more,  until  they  sit  down  at 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  Well  may  they  linger ;  but  the 
voice  again  is  heard  as  in  the  guest  chamber,  '  Arise,  let  us  go 
hence.' " 
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Now  if  we  would  understand  the  character  of  those  Christian 
men  and  women,  of  what  stuff  they  were  made,  and  by  what 
iaith  they  were  sustained,  we  must  remember  that  they  formed 
this  church  of  Christ,  and  observed  the  sacraments  in  it, 
in  full  view  of  a  London  dungeon  with  all  its  horrors,  and  the 
gallows  just  beyond.  They  knew  that  the  prisons  of  Lon- 
don were  getting  crowded  with  men  and  women  who  had  been 
thrown  into  them  for  holding  sentiments  like  theirs.  Many  of 
diem  had  undoubtedly  witnessed  martyrdoms  on  the  gallows 
and  at  the  stake.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  **  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1566,  twenty  thousand  persons  stood  around  the 
Mazing  faggots  which  consumed  thirteen  brethren  at  Bow. 
The  object  of  their  coming  to  that  appalling  scene  was  *to 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  profession  of  the  Grospel,  and  to 
exhort  and  to  comfort  those  who  were  to  die.' "  These  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  knew  what  a  London  dungeon  was,  and 
what  the  stake  and  the  gallows  were ;  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this 
Bofferingy  exposing  themselves  to  the  worst  forms  of  martyrdom, 
they  calmly,  with  prayer  and  singing,  for  Christ's  sake,  organ- 
ized their  church,  chose  their  pastor,  and  observed  the  Christian 
BacramentB.     We  know  of  no  sublimer  heroism  in  history. 

Persecution  soon  burst  upon  them.  While  they  were  hold- 
ing a  meeting  in  the  woods  of  Islington,  a  few  months  after  the 
organization  of  their  church,  they  were  discovered,  and  fifly-six 
of  their  number  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  ^^  two  by  two"  to 
the  jaila  of  London.  The  pastor,  Johnson,  and  Penry  both 
were  of  the  number.  The  prison-plague  soon  afler  broke  out 
m  the  filthy  and  overcrowded  dungeons,  and  many  of  them  per- 
ishod.  Some  of  them,  however,  survived,  only  to  prolong  their 
Bofierings.  Were  they  not  now  discouraged,  heart-broken,  and 
ready  to  give  up  their  cause  ?  Not  at  all.  No  words  of  loftier 
courage  and  hope  ever  came  from  men,  than  came  from  Penry 
and  Johnson  and  Greenwood  and  Barrowe  in  the  dungeons  of 
London.  They  knew  that  the  truth  of  God  was  mightier  than  all 
Ae  hierarchies  and  kings  of  earth,  and  they  wrought  and  suffered 
with  the  coming  triumph  constantly  in  view.  Somehow —  no 
man  to  this  day  knows  how  —  while  immured  in  prison,  they 
obtained  materials  for  writing,  and  they  wrote,  reasoning  might- 
Qj  oat  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  manuscripts  were  taken  o\^t 
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to  the  continent,  and  there  printed,  and  then  brought  back  and 
scattered  over  England.  And  these  were  the  men,  who,  by 
their  writings,  and  by  their  testimony  sealed  with  their  blood, 
made  soldiers  for  Cromwell,  and  pilgrims  for  America,  in  the 
next  century.  These  were  the  men.  who,  like  the  twelve  fish- 
ermen of  Gralilee,  inaugurated  a  revolution  that  changed  the 
history  of  the  world. 

It  was  at  their  suggestion  that  their  persecuted  compan- 
ions, who  were  still  out  of  prison,  soon  began  to  turn  their 
thoughts  towards  America;  for  it  was  to  this  country  that 
they  purposed  to  come  before  they  decided  to  go  to  Hol- 
land. In  1593,  Penry  in  prison,  and  while  expecting  every 
day  to  be  taken  out  for  execution,  wrote  a  long  communication 
to  the  brethren,  saying,  among  other  things : 

"  Consult  with  the  whole  church,  yea,  with  the  brethren  of  other 
places,  how  the  church  may  be  kept  together  and  built,  whithersoever 
thej  go.  Let  not  the  poor  and  the  friendless  be  forced  to  stay  be- 
hind here,  and  to  break  a  good  conscience  for  want  of  jour  support 
and  kindness  unto  them,  that  they  may  go  with  you." 

Again,  speaking  of  ^^the  brethren  in  the  west  and  north 
countries,"  he  says : 

"  I  would  wish  you  and  them  to  be  together,  if  you  may,  whith- 
ersoever you  may  be  banished ;  and  to  this  purpose,  to  bethink  you 
beforehand  where  to  be ;  yea,  to  send  some  who  may  be  meet  to 
prepare  you  some  resting  place  ;  and  be  all  of  you  assured  that  He, 
who  is  your  God  in  England,  will  be  your  God  in  any  land  under 
the  whole  heaven  ;  for  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  are  His,  and 
blessed  are  they,  that  for  His  causey  are  bereaved  of  any  part  of  the 
same." 

Acting  upon  this  advice,  these  persecuted  people  soon  peti- 
tioned the  government,  but  without  success,  for  permission  to 
emigrate  to  ^^  a  foreign  and  far  country,  which  lieth  to  the  west 
from  hence,  in  the  province  of  Canada." 

Thus  fully  believing  in  the  coming  triumph  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  by  their  wise  counsels  preparing  the  brethren  for  their 
future  work  and  trials,  these  Christian  heroes  awaited  their 
martyrdom.  They  would  not  stultify  their  consciences.  They 
would  not  say  it  was  wrong  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ; 
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they  would  not  say  it  was  wrong  to  meet  together  for  prayer 
and  worship  and  to  study  the  word  of  God ;  they  would  not 
say  that  it  was  wrong  for  the  people  of  Christ  to  separate  them- 
selves  from  the  world ;  and  they  would  not  say  it  was  wrong 
finr  them  to  do  this  by  organizing  themdelves  into  a  church  after 
the  model  described  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  even 
though  it  should  give  them  the  opprobrious  name  of  Separatist. 
They  were  ready  to  suffer  and  die,  rather  than  **  break  a  good 
conscience  '^  and  betray  the  great  truths  and  principles  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Penry,  just  before  his  death,  wrote  out  his 
confession  of  faith,  and  in  regard  to  it,  he  says  : 

"  That  brief  confession  of  my  faith  and  allegiance  unto  the  Lord 
and  Her  Majesty,  written  since  my  imprisonment,  and  delivered  to 
the  worshipful  Mr.  Justice  Young,  I  take,  as  I  shall  answer  before 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  elect  angels,  to  contain  nothing  but  God's 
«tenial  verity  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  if  my  blood  were  an  ocean  sea, 
•ad  every  drop  thereof  were  a  life  unto  me,  I  would  give  them  all, 
by  the  help  of  the  Lord,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  my  con- 
fession. Yet,  if  any  error  can  be  .showed  therein,  that  will  I  not 
maintain.'* 

Noble  words,  worthy  of  the  great  martyr  1  Soon  after  writ- 
ing them,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1593, 

"  Penry  was  suddenly  ordered,  when  at  dinner,  to  prepare  for 
death  in  the  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  He  was  led  at  five,  from  the 
prison  in  High  Street  borough,  to  the  gallows  erected  at  St.  Thomas, 
t  watering  in  the  Old  Kent  road,  Southwark.  A  small  company  of 
persons,  seeing  the  workmen  making  preparations,  had  collected 
together.  Fenry  would  have  spoken,  but  the  sheriff  insisted  that 
neither  in  protestation  of  his  loyalty,  nor  in  the  avowal  of  his  inno- 
cence, should  he  utter  a  word.  His  life  was  taken,  and  the  people 
were  dispersed.    The  place  of  his  burial  is  unknown." 

Queen  Elizabeth  seems  at  times  to  have  thought  that  the 
persecutian  wns  carried  too  far.  She  had  some  scruples  about 
its  being  right  to  execute  such  men.  She  hesitated  to  give  her 
consent  that  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  should  be  hung.  Twice 
thqr  were  led  out  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  twice  she  sent 
a  pardon,  which  reached  them  only  at  the  last  moment.  The 
wfly  InahopSy  however,  at  length  outwitted  her,  and  both,  with- 
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out  her  consent,  were  executed.  Great  numbers  of  their  com- 
panions also,  either  suffered  public  martyrdom  or  died  in  prison. 

The  question  now  arises,  why  all  this  rage  and  blood?  Why 
all  thir^  hate  and  persecution  on  the  one  side,  and  this  heroic 
suffering  and  martyrdom  bn  the  other  ?  There  is  some  explan- 
ation of  this.  There  are  certain  ideas  and  principles  in  con- 
flict here.     What  are  they  ? 

Here  was  a  powerful  hierarchy,  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  holding  itself  up  by  means  of  the  igno- 
rance, the  servitude,  and  the  general  degradation  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  had  the  control  of  the  church  and  the  state ;  and  the 
leading  idea,  the  organic  and  controlling  principle  of  this 
hierarchy,  was,  that  the  many  are  made  for  the  few ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  the  many  must  be  kept  in  such  a  state  of  igno- 
rance and  degradation  that  they  can  be  easily  managed  and 
used  in  the  interest  of  the  few.  When,  therefore,  Penry  pro- 
posed to  teach  the  poor  people  of  Wales  how  to  read  the  word 
of  God,  to  gather  them  into  churches  and  schools,  and  to  chris- 
tianize and  civilize  them,  he  proposed  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  hierarchy.  Hence  their 
alarm.  Hence  their  indignation  and  rage  against  the  young 
reformer. 

Meetings  for  prayer  and  worship  among  the  working  classes 
also  were  regarded  as  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  aristoc- 
racy. If  the  common  people,  if  cobblers,  weavers,  plumbers, 
the  vulgar  and  the  illiterate,  if  the  mudsills  of  society,  were 
allowed  to  come  together  and  exercise  their  gifts,  study  the 
word  of  God,  form  and  express  opinions  of  their  own,  and, 
above  all,  to  vote  in  respect  to  matters  in  which  they  were 
interested,  every  one  can  see  it  would  put  in  jeopardy  the 
despotic  power  of  the  few.  These  conventicles,  as  they 
were  called,  would  be  like  so  many  hidden  fires,  kindling  here 
and  there,  which  would  soon  burst  forth,  involving  in  one  vast 
conflagration  the  whole  complex  edifice  of  church  and  state, 
and  carrying  down  with  it  all  the  power  of  the  Episcopal  aris- 
tocracy. Hence  the  alacrity  and  rage  with  which  the  bishops 
set  to  work  to  destroy  these  free  churches  of  the  conmion 
people.  They  imprisoned  and  executed  these  humble  Christians 
with  a  vindictiveness  which  we  cannot  understand,  imtil  we  per- 
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oeive  that  thej  were  acting  in  defence  of  all  their  aristocratic 
powers  and  privileges.  What  was  the  charge  brought  against 
these  Christian  people?  Sedition,  treason,  in  every  instance. 
The  charge  was,  that  they  were  disturbing  the  present  order  of 
diings  in  the  state ;  that  they  were  meddling  with  politics, 
preaching  politics  ;  that  they  were  presumptuously  dealing  with 
the  great  political  interests  of  the  country ;  that  they  were  plot- 
ting to  overthrow  the  government  of  Her  Majesty.  When 
Penry  proposed  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  the  poor  and  oppressed 
people  of  Wales,  he  was  interfering  with  the  politics  of  the 
oonntry.  The  bishops  were  indignant  beyond  measure  that  an 
unknown  young  student  of  Oxford  should  presume  to  teach 
them,  and  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  upon  a  great  political  question.  Their  feelings  were 
evidently  very  much  like  those  of  Caiaphas  and  his  associates 
when  they  learned  that  a  certain  Nazarene  had  called  himself 
kmg. 

At  the  first  trial  of  Penry,  his  grace.  Bishop  Whitgifl,  was 
80  enraged  against  the  young  reformer,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  control  himself.  But  what  of  it?  He  could  kill  Penry, 
but  he  could  not  kill  the  truth  which  Penry  advocated.  And  it 
is  illustrative  of  the  marvellous  power  of  truth  and  right  prin- 
ciples to  win  the  victory  at  last,  that  within  sixty  years  from 
this  tune,  the  very  plan  proposed  by  young  Penry  for  chris- 
tumizing  Wales,  was  adopted  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 
Those  men  of  God  could  save  others,  millions  of  other  people 
m  the  coming  ages,  themselves  they  could  not  save.  They 
affirmed  to  the  last,  that  they  were  not  disloyal  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  that  they  prayed  for  her  in  all  their  prayers  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  her  reign,  and  that  they  had  no  designs  against 
her  government ;  that  on  the  contrary,  there  were  no  more 
fidthfiil  and  obedient  subjects,  than  were  they,  in  England. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  They  were  despised  and  hated  beyond 
measure,  for  agitating  questions  which  endangered,  not  good 
government,  but  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  Humble  and 
weak,  however,  as  they  were,  they  were  set  for  the  defence  of 
certain  great  principles  and  elements  of  power  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  They  stood  in  their  places,  did  their  work,  and  did 
it  wdi ;  not  for  themselves  merely,  but  for  the  coming  age&« 
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All  the  religious  and  civil  liberty  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
great  Republic  of  America  to-day,  is  simply  the  triumph  of  the 
principles  of  those  poor,  outcast,  martyred  Christians. 

It  is  not  certain  that  they  fully  understood  the  greatness  of 
their  cause,  or  the  effect  the  revolution  they  were  inaugurating 
was  to  have  upon  the  world's  history.  They  were  not  omnis- 
cient like  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  he  was  accused  of  inter- 
fering with  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  Pilate  brought  the 
charge  before  him,  and  asked  him  :  **  Art  thou  the  king  of  the 
Jews  ?"  he  did  not  deny  it.  He  was  not  king,  in  their  sense  of 
the  term,  and  did  not  claim  to  be ;  but  he  knew  perfectly  well, 
that  the  principles  he  had  taught,  would  in  the  end,  subdue  all 
things  unto  himself,  and  make  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
his  own.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  such  principle  as  that 
which  he  taught,  when  he  said,  "All  ye  are  brethren,"  when 
adopted  by  the  people,  would  overthrow  any  despotism  which 
man  could  rear.  But  these  Christian  heroes  of  England  did 
not,  of  course,  understand  as  clearly  as  their  Master  the  tre- 
mendous revolutionary  power  of  those  principles  of  his  king- 
dom which  they  had  adopted.  It  was  enough  for  them  that 
they  found  them  inculcated  in  the  word  of  God'.  Finding  them 
there,  they  knew  it  was  their  business  to  accept  them,  act  upon 
them,  and  leave  the  consequences  with  Gt>d.  In  this  faith  they 
went  boldly  forward,  and  thus  brought  on  the  conflict ;  a  con- 
flict of  ideas  and  principles  culminating  in  persecution  and 
martyrdom. 

It  was  a  principle  with  these  Christian  martyrs  that  the  Gos- 
pel should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  To  do  that  was,  in  their 
view,  **  a  mark  of  Christ."  Not  to  preach  the  Gt>8pel  to  the 
poor,  and  especially  to  forbid  that  it  be  preached  to  them  was, 
in  their  view,  '*  a  mark  of  antichrist."  It  was  a  principle  with 
them,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  should  be  evangelized, 
that  the  common  people  should  be  educated  and  elevated.  It 
was  a  principle  with  them  that  believers  in  Christ  should  be 
separated  from  the  world  by  being  gathered  into  churches  mod- 
elled after  the  church-form  left  by  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
Consequently  it  was  a  principle  with  them  to  maintain,  as  far  as 
they  rightftilly  could,  all  liberty  necessary  for  the  doing  of  these 
things;    liberty  of  consdence,  liberty  of  opinion,  liberty   of 
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speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  worship,  all  liberty 
necessary  to  obey  God. 

On  the  part  of  their  enemies  and  persecutors,  it  was  a  prin- 
dple  that  the  many  were  made  for  the  few,  that  the  masses  of 
Ae  people  should  be  used  to  subserve  the  interests,  build  up  the 
power,  and  to  aggrandize,  in  every  possible  way,  the  status  of 
the  hierarchy.  Consequently  it  was  a  principle  with  them  that 
all  liberties  inconsistent  with  this  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
common  people,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  opinion,  lib- 
erty of  speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  lib- 
erty to  worship  God  except  through  Episcopal  ceremonies  — 
that  all  such  liberties  should  be  denied  to  the  masses,  and  that, 
through  their  ignorance  and  degradation,  they  should  be  kept 
in  subjection. 

These  are  samples  of  those  two  great  classes  of  principles 
which  met  in  such  terrible  conflict  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  England.  On  the  one  side  was  the  principle 
of  Christian  love,  or  good  will  toward  men,  such  as  the  angels 
flhouted  over  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  other  was  the 
principle  of  human  selfishness,  such  as  actuated  Herod,  when, 
feeling  his  throne  totter  at  the  shouts  of  the  angels,  he  ordered 
the  massacre  of  all  the  little  children  of  Bethlehem,  that  he 
might  abate  that  nuisance  of  good  will  toward  men  from  the 
&ce  of  the  earth.  On  the  one  side  were  the  great  princi- 
ples of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  and  on  the  other  the 
aristocratic  principles  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  despotism.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
and  on  the  other  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 

Such  was  the  conflict,  and  such  were  the  antagonistic  princi- 
ples in  that  conflict,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  historical 
sooroe  of  all  our  iree  institutions ;  for,  a  few  years  later,  the 
representatives  of  one  of  these  classes  of  ideas  landed  at  Plym- 
outh, and  representatives  of  the  other  class  landed  at  James- 
town, and  these  great  antagonistic  forces  in  history  then  began 
their  work  on  the  broader  theatre  of  the  New  World.  It  was 
a  qoestion,  as  yet  hidden  in  the  purposes  of  God,  whether 
the  principles  of  Cuaphas,  Grindal  and  Whitgift,  or  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Nazarene,  of  Penry,  Barrowe  and  Greenwood, 
would  gain  the  ascendancy  and  determine  the  form  of  the  e,\\\V 
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government  and  of  the  institutions  generally  in  the  new  coun- 
try. The  ideas  represented  at  Plymouth,  began  at  once,  through 
the  church,  the  school,  the  college,  the  mission,  their  legiti- 
mate work  of  evangdizing  the  masses,  of  educating  and  enno- 
bling the  common  people,  of  giving  dignity  to  labor,  and  of 
creating  all  institutions  neediul  for  promoting  the  highest  well- 
being  of  all  persons,  even  the  humblest,  in  the  community. 
The  ideas  represented  at  Jamestown  also  began  at  once  their 
legitimate  work  of  creating  a  powerful  aristocracy ;  of  keeping 
down  the  masses ;  of  aggrandizing  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many ;  of  rendering  labor  dishonorable ;  and  lastly  of  cre- 
ating a  peculiar  institution,  the  very  name  of  which  is  the  syn- 
onym of  all  that  is  revolting  and  degrading  to  humanity.  The 
intense  antagonism  between  the  ideas,  or  the  principles,  of  the 
North  and  those  of  the  South,  soon  began  to  develop  itself. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  fifty  years.  Sir  William  Berkley, 
then  Grovemor  of  Virginia,  expressed  himself  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  in  these  words  :  ^I  thank  God  there  are  no  free 
schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hun- 
dred years !  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy 
and  sects  into  the  world ;  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and 
libels  against  the  best  government.  Grod  keep  us  from  both." 
The  aristocratic  arrogance  of  these  words,  and  the  fling  they 
contain  at  the  free  institutions  of  New  England,  are  specimens 
of  what  every  generation  in  our  country  since  has  been  made 
familiar  with.  Those  who  suppose  that  the  present  hatred  of 
New  England  and  of  the  free  institutions  of  New  England,  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  oligarchy  and  those  who  sjonpathize 
with  them  throughout  the  land,  and  that  the  present  great  con- 
flict in  which  our  nation  is  plunged,  are  things  of  recent  origin, 
have  very  littie  understanding  of  the  long  histoiy  and  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  struggle. 

As  a  nation  we  cannot  be  sufficientiy  thankful  that  the  prin- 
ciples represented  at  Plymouth,  and  not  those  represented  at 
Jamestown,  veiy  early  in  our  national  history  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy, took  the  lead  and  gave  to  the  country  a  free  government 
and  so  many  free  institutions.  While  the  principles  which 
wrought  at  Jamestown  were  busily  employing  themselves  upon 
the  children  of  Afirica,  the  principles  brought  to  Plymouth  had 
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ample  time  to  develop  themselves,  and  to  establish  &ee  ins'Itu- 
tions  for  America  and  the  worid.  Satan  was  outwitted,  and 
has  waked  up  to  the  greatness  of  his  mistake  only  in  these  later 
years.  He  now  sees,  when  too  late,  that  not  one  institution 
simply,  but  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  should  have  been 
founded  on  the  comer-stone  of  aristocratic  despotism,  and  not 
upon  the  comer-stone  of  popular  liberty. 

But  God  is  mightier  than  Satan ;  and  in  all  this  great  con- 
flict of  the  ages  we  can  discover  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is 
hastening  to  its  triumph.  Look  no  farther  back  than  to  those 
small  beginnings  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
then  look  at  the  present  results  as  seen  in  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  our  firee  and  prosperous  country,  summoning  now  all 
its  power  to  rescue  its  free  government  &om  the  corrupting 
influence  and  tyranny  of  the  Sklj  institution  which  the  princi- 
ples of  despotism  have  been  able  to  rear  in  the  land.  No 
human  counsel  has  devised  this,  no  human  power  has  wrought 
it  out.  God  is  in  this  history.  His  wisdom  and  power  direct 
the  conflict ;  and  they  prolong  the  conflict  to-day,  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  proud  and  despotic  who  tread  his  people  beneath 
their  feet,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  the  down-trodden, 
rho  call  upon  his  name.  All  that  lifts  itself  up  against  ^  good 
will  toward  men,''  towards  the  poorest,  humblest  men  of  earth, 
IB  to  be  swept  away  by  the  fiery  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  The 
proud  Babel  of  despotism,  which  the  oppressors  in  our  country 
thought  to  rear  to  the  heavens,  totters  and  reels  to  its  base,  and 
already  we  can  hear  the  rattle  and  thunder  of  its  falling  col- 
DmnB.  LfCt  the  firiends  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  take  no  praise 
to  themselves  for  the  coming  triumph,  but  let  them  be  ready  to 
strike  the  cymbals,  and  to  shout ;  ^  Sing  imto  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  triumphed  gloriously.'' 
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AETICLE  n. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OP  THE  SEFTUAGINT. 

OuB  object  in  this  essay  is  to  present  an  outline  of  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Septuagint  according  to  our  most  approved  texts 
of  that  version  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  These  texts 
are,  (1),  that  of  Cardinal  Mai's  edition,  which  is  after  the  cel- 
ebrated Vatican  MS.,  and,  (2),  that  of  Tischendorf,  which  is 
from  a  collation  of  most  ancient  MSS.,  the  Vatican  being  the 
basis.*  We  make  Mai  our  basis,  giving  the  various  readings  of 
Tischendorf. 

It  is  not  within  our  object  li  enter  into  any  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  comparative  claims  of  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew 
chronologies,  though  in  order  to  afford  the  facility  of  comparing 
the  two,  we  notice  the  points  of  difference  between  them,  and 
give  a  parallel  synopsis  of  both  at  the  close. 

PERIOD  I.      FROM  THE  CREATION  OF  ADAM  TO  THE  FLOOD. 

T«an  iMftxre  Mrth  of  a  loii.     Baiidae  of  LU%. 


1. 

Adam 

• 

230 

2. 

Seth    . 

•        • 

205 

8. 

£no8 

•        • 

190 

4. 

Cainan 

•        • 

170 

6. 

Malaleel  . 

•        • 

165 

6. 

Jared  . 

•        • 

162 

7. 

Enoch 

•        • 

165 

8. 

Methuselah  . 

(167) 

187 

9. 

Lamech    . 

•                               • 

188 

0. 

Noah  to  the  Flood 

600 

lae  of  Lift. 

Whole  Llli. 

700 

930 

707 

912 

715 

905 

740 

910 

730 

895 

800 

962 

200 

365 

782 

969 

565 

753 

(2242)    2262 

The  above  table  differs  from  a  corresponding  one  drawn  from 
the  Hebrew  in  this  :  The  lives  of  the  first  five  and  the  seventh 
patriarchs,  before  the  birth  of  the  son  who  succeeded  in  the 

*  Tischendorf  says  in  his  title-page :  "  Textum  Vaticaniun  Romanun  emendatiot 
edidit,  .  .  omnen  lectionis  yarietatem  Codicum  Vetostimoruin  Alezandrini,  Ephre- 
mi  Syri,  Friderico-Augustani  subiunxit."  And  Mai  says,  (title-page),  "  Ex  antiquis- 
simo  Codice  Vaticano."  But  as  the  first  46  chapters  of  Genesis  are  wanting  in  this 
MS.,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  difference  between  Tischendorf  and  Mai  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  patriarchal  numbers  hereafter  noticed. 
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patriarchal  line,  in  the  Hebrew,  are  just  a  century  shorter, 
which  century  is  added  to  the  residue  of  life,  making  the  whole 
life  precisely  the  same ;  the  years  of  Lamech  before  the  birth 
of  Noah  are,  in  the  Hebrew,  182,  his  residue  595,  and  his  whole 
life  777  years,  instead  of  as  above.  In  the  Hebrew,  then,  the 
duration  of  the  period  is  1656  years. 

The  various  reading  of  167,  in  the  life  of  Methuselah,  is  ed- 
ited by  Tischendorf . 

PERIOD  n.      FROM  THE  FLOOD  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  ABRAHAM. 

yean. 

Shem,  after  the  Flood  to  the  birth  of  Aiphaxad  .  2 

1.  Aiphaxad,  to  the  birth  of  a  son        ....  135 

2.  Cainan ,        .        .  130 

3.  Sala 130 

4.  Eber 134' 

5.  Peleg 130 

6.  Seu 132 

7.  Semg 130 

8.  Nahor (79)  179 

9.  Terah 70 

10.    Abraham  bom      .        ...        .        .  (1072)  1172 

According  to  the  Hebrew,  the  lives  of  the  first  seven  pa- 
triarchs (excluding  Cainan)  are  just  a  hundred  years  shorter 
before  the  birth  of  a  son,  Cainan  is  entirely  omitted,  and  the 
years  of  Nahor  previous  to  the  birth  of  Terah  are  only  29, 
nnkiiig  the  period  292  years.* 

The  reading  79,  in  the  life  of  Nahor,  is  found  in  many  MSS. 
and  is  edited  by  Grabe,  and  by  Field  in  an  edition  of  the  LXX 
recently  published  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 
But  179  is  edited  by  both  Mai  and  Tischendorf,  and  in  fact,  by 
almost  all  editors  of  the  LXX. 

FEBIOD  in.      FBOM  THS  BIBTH  OF   ABRAHAM  TO  THE  EXODUS. 

In  r^ard  to  the  duration  of  this  period  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew.  By  a  wonderful 
igieement  of  almost  all  chronologers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 

*  Udicr  and  tome  othen  —  Hebraists  —  make  this  period  352  yean.  This  is  done 
^makiag  Abraham  to  be  bom  in  the  130th  year  of  Terah,  comparing  Oen.  xi.  32 
«itkxiL4. 
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this  duration  is  estimated  nt  505  years.  The  texts  upon  which 
this  estimate  is  based  are  the  same  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  the 
Hebrew.     These  texts  are,  Gen.  xii.  4  and  Ex.  xii.  40,  41. 

Abraham  was  75  years  old  at  the  ^  call,"  and  the  exodus 
was  430  years  after.  For  by  the  consent  of  all  the  chronolo- 
gers,  the  430  years  began  when  the  patriarch,  at  the  divine 
call,  left  his  land  and  kindred.  And  Paul  corroborates  this  in 
his  statement,  thrt  the  law  came  430  years  aft;er  the  promise. 
(Gal.  iii.  17).  This  interpretation  is  strengthened  by  the  par- 
ticular readmg  cf  the  Septuagint  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  this  transla- 
tion adding,  afi«r  the  words,  **  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,"  the  words, 
^  and  in  Canaan." 

The  chronology  of  this  period,  then,  according  to  the  Septua- 
gint is  the  same  as  in  the  Hebrew,  viz. : 

Abraham  to  the  "Call" 75 

From  the  Call  to  the  Exodas  .        .        .       \        .        .        430 

Total 606 

FRRIOD  rV.      FROM  THE  EXODUS  TO  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  SOLOMON^S 

TEMPLE. 

This  period  is  shorter  according  to  the  Septuagint  than  it  is 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  that,  whether  we  determine  the 
duration  by  the  single  text,  1  Kings  vi.  1,  or  by  the  details  of 
the  current  history.  In  1  Kings  vi.  1 ,  it  is  said  that  the  Tem- 
ple was  begun  440  years  *  aflter  the  children  of  Israel  came  out 
of  Egypt,  and  in  the  current  history  only  20  years  are  assigned 
to  Eli  instead  of  40  as  in  the  Hebrew.  In  all  other  respects 
the  details  are  the  same  in  both.  |  And  both  are  alike  indefi- 
nite in  regard  to  the  time  of  Joshua  and  the  Elders,  and  that  of 
Samuel  and  Saul. 

The  duration  of  this  period,  then,  according  to  the  Septua- 
gint, if  we  adopt  the  present  reading  of  1  Kings  vi.  1,  is  440 

*  Fiye  MSB.  collated  by  Holmes  and  the  Compl.  Ed.  haye  480  in  1  Kings  yL  1. 

t  Clinton,  (Fasti  Romani,  vol.  II.,  Append,  p.  226,)  says  the  detaila  from  which  the 
chronology  of  the  period  is  determined,  are  precisely  the  same  in  the  LXX  as  in  the 
Hebrew ;  and  he  presents  the  details  in  parallel  columns  in  which  40  years  are  as- 
signed to  Eli  in  tiie  LXX.  Parker,  (in  a  recent  elaborate  work  on  Chronology),  says 
the  same.     See  next  note. 
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years ;  but  if  we  adopt  the  details  in  the  current  history,  giving 
to  Joshua  27  years  according  to  the  ancient  chronologers  gener- 
ally, and  to  Samuel  and  Saul  40,  accordmg  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii. 
18 — 21),  it  is  600  years,  as  follows  : 


Moses  in  the  Desert 

• 

.            . 

40 

Joshua   . 

. 

. 

.       27 

Ist  Servitude  (Mesop.) 

• 

Judges  iii.    8 

8 

Othniel  . 

. 

**    iii.  11 

40 

2d  Servitude  (Moab.) 

• 

*•     ui.  14 

18 

Ehud  and  Shamgar 

. 

"    iii.  80 

80 

Sd  Servitude  (Canaan.) 

• 

**    iv.     8 

20 

Deborah  and  Barak 

. 

**      V.  81 

40 

4th  Servitude  (Midian.) 

• 

**    vi.    1 

7 

Gideon   . 

. 

"  viii.  28 

40 

Abimelech    . 

. 

**     ix.  22 

8 

Tok 

. 

**      X.    2 

23 

Jair  .... 

. 

**      X.    3 

22 

6th  Servitude  (Philist.). 

. 

•*      X.    8 

18 

Jepthah 

. 

*•    xii.    7 

6 

Ibzan    .         •    . 

. 

. 

••    xii.    9 

7 

Elon 

• 

**   xii.  11 

10 

Abdon  • 

• 

• 

••    xii.  14 

8 

6th  Servitude  (Philist.) 

. 

••  xiii.    1 

40 

Samson 

.    XV. 

20  and  xvi.  81 

20 

Eli  .... 

. 

1  Sam.  iv.  18 

20* 

Samuel  and  Saul 

• 

• 

• 

.      40 

David 

• 

•            • 

40 

Solomon  to  Foundation  of  the  Temple. 

. 

3 

Total 

580 

Or,  according  to  1  Kings  vi.  1, 

440. 

PSBIOD    ▼.       FROM  THS  FOUNDATION  OF  SOLOMON^S  T£MPLE  TO  ITS 

DSSTRUCnON  BT  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  chronology  of  this  period  on 
account  of  discrepancies  in  the  sacred  text ;  but  these  discrep- 
ancies are  the  same  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  details  in  regard  to  numbers  upon  which  the  duration  of  the 
period  rests,  are  precisely  the  same  in  both,  as  follows  : 

*  Thii  is  40  in  the  CoMiplut.  Aldine  and  Georg.  Slav,  editions  of  the  LXX  aud  some 
two  or  three  MSS.  u  noted  by  Holmes.    But  all  our  present  editions  haye  20. 

▼OL.  IT. — i(0.  ZX.  13 
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1.  Solomon  . 

2.  Rehoboam 

3.  Abijam,  current  3,  complete 

5.  Jehoshapbat 

6.  Joram,  current  8,  complete 

7.  Abaziab    . 

8.  Atbaliah, 

9.  Joaah 

10.  Amaziab 

11.  Azariah  or  Uzziab 

12.  Jotbam 

13.  Abaz,  current  16,  complete 

14.  Hezekiab 
15t  Manasseb 

16.  Amon 

17.  Josiab 

18.  Jeboabaz 

19.  Jeboiakim 

20.  Jeboiacbin 

21.  Zedekiab  . 


yn.   mo*. 

87 
17 

2 
41 
25 

7 

1 

6 

40 

29 

52 

16 

15 

29 

55 

2 
31 

3 
11 

3 
11 


427    6 


Total 
Or,  as  we  may  say,  427  years. 

A  close  examination  of  the  history  of  the  period  shows  that 
the  numbers  of  some  of  the  reigns  should  be  reduced  by  one 
to  denote. complete  years.  Such  we  regard  the  3d,  6th,  and 
13th  reigns.  .  The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  1  Kings  i.  1  and  i.  10 ;  2  Eangs  viii.  16  and  viii. 
25 ;  and  xvi.  1  and  xvii.  1.  We  have  put  down  the  time  of 
those  reigns  accordingly. 


PERIOD    VI. 


FROM  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  BT  NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


The  duration  of  this  period  cannot  be  deternuned  by  any 
scriptural  data  alone.  For  its  commencement  and  chronological 
details,  we  have  to  resort  to  profane  history.  In  reference  to 
this  point,  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  occupy  the  same 
ground.  For,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  all  essential  diffei^ 
ence  between  the  two  is  confined  to  the  first  two  periods,  or  the 
patriarchal  ages,  there  being  only  a  slight  discrepancy  after- 
wards, viz.,  in  the  4th  period,  the  years  of  Eli  or  the  state- 
ment in  1  Kings,  vi.  1.  Since,  then,  our  object  is  to  give  the 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  we,  without  discussion,  remark 
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that  tbe  destraction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been 
fixed  by  means  of  Ptolemy's  canon  at  about  B.  C.  586,  by  the 
ablest  chronologers,*  some  varying  two  or  three  years  on  one 
ride  or  the  other  of  that  date.  Waiving  the  discussion  of  thtft 
point  to  another  place,  we  assume  that  as  the  date  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple. 

The  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  presented  in  tabular  form, 
stands  thus  : — (that  of  the  Hebrew  being  added  for  convenience 
of  comparison). 

TUB     SEPTUAGINT.  HEBRSW. 

Mai'i  Ed.  Tischen.  Ed. 

7n.       B'C.  Tra.       B.C.  7r$.       B.C. 

1.  Creation         .  .    2262    5532        2242    5512        1656    4066 

2.  Hood        .  .  1172    3270        1172    3270  292    2410 
8.  Birth  of  Abraham      .      505    2098          505    2098          505    2118 

4.  Exodus     .  ,  580    1593  580    1593  600    1613 

5.  Founding  of  the  Temple  427     1013  427     1013  427     1013 

6.  Destruction  of  Temple    586      586  586      586  586      586 

The  first  colwnn  of  figures  in  each  system  denotes  the  length 
of  the  periods,  and  the  second,  the  date  of  the  epochs  beginning 
them.     It  should  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  compu- 
tation in  the  above  table,  that  Hebraists  generally  make  the 
•eoond  interval  352  years,  by  regarding  Abraham  as  the  young- 
est son  of  Terah,  and  bom  when  his  father  was  130  years  old, 
instead  of  70,  and  the  fourth  period,  480,  from  1  Kings,  vi.  1, 
instead  of  600,  making  the  time  ftoxn  the  creation  to  Christ  60 
years  less  than  it  is  in  our  table,  placing  the  creation  at  B.  C. 
4006.     The  suin  4004,  as  indicating  the  date  of  the  creation 
in  our  received  chronology,  is  made  up,  in  addition  to  the  above 
modifications,  by  shortening  the  fifth  period.     But  our  table 
presents  what  we  regard  as  the  correct  Hebrew  chronology. 

It  should  be  further  remarked,  that  most  Septuagintarian  dux>- 
nologers  make  the  first  period  2256,  out  of  deference  to  Jose- 
phns ;  they  likewise  make  the  second  period  only  1072f  by  put- 
ting the  years  of  Nahor  at  79  instead  of  179  ;  or  942  %  by  leav- 

•  The  mntlm  of  **  The  Hiftorj  of  the  World/'  Part  I.  of  which  has  just  appeared, 
PhiQip  Smith,  BJL,  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Oreek 
aad  Roman  Biography,  in  his  Note  on  Chronology,  p.  10,  says :  "  The  Epoch  of  the 
Desmction  of  the  Temple  is  flzed  by  a  concurrence  of  proofs  from  sacred  and  pro- 
Cue  histony  with  only  a  variation  of  one,  or  at  the  most,  two  years,  between  B.C.  588 
aad  566  Clinton's  date  is  June  B.C.  587."  This  margin  should  be  extended  a  little 
QQ  each  tide  of  086,  as  some,  as  Bede,  have  589,  and  some  as  low  as  583. 

t  As  JaokMMi.    X  ^  Busebins. 
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ing  out  the  second  Cainan  with  his  generation  of  130  years  ;  or 
1002,*  by  giving  Terah  130  years  to  the  birth  of  Abraham. 
We  simply  remark  that  our  object  is  to  present  the  chronology 
of  the  Septuagint  according  to  the  most  approved  texts.  This 
we  have  done.  We  would  state,  however,  that  we  think  this 
version  should  be  corrected  to  make  it  harmonize  with  Josephus 
in  the  length  of  the  first  period,  since,  by  giving  Methuselah 
only  167  years  before  the  birth  of  Lamech,  we  make  him  survive 
the  flood  14  years ;  and  the  188  years  of  Lamech  should  doubt- 
less be  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and  Josephus  and  made  182 ; 
we  would  likewise  give  to  Eli  40  instead  of  20  years. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  highest  date  of  the  creation  of  man 
according  to  the  Septuagint,  and  that  is  according  to  Mai's 
edition,  is  B.  C.  5532,  and  the  lowest,  (arrived  at  by  taking 
the  lowest  numbers,  found  in  any  text,  of  Methuselah  (viz.  167) 
and  Nahor  (viz.  79),  and  the  440  of  1  Kings  vi.  1,  for  the 
fourth  period,)  is  260  years  less,  i.  e.,  B.  C.  5272. 

The  difference  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  ac- 
cording to  our  computation,  is  1466  or  1446.  This  difference, 
by  taking  other  numbers  of  the  various  readings,  might  be 
increased  to  1620.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  difference,  which  is  to  be  set  down  as  the  probable 
result  of  designed  alteration  in  one  or  the  other,  is  1300  years, 
or,  if  we  include  Cainan's  generation  in  this  class,  1430  f  viz. : 
600  in  the  period  before,  and  700,  or  830  in  the  period  after 
the  flood,  the  lives  of  13  patriarchs  before  the  birth  of  the  son 
who  succeeded  being  shortened  or  lengthened  a  century  each, 
and  the  second  Cainan  being  interpolated  or  left  out.  Other 
differences  are  probably  the  result  of  mistakes  by  copyists. 

*  As  Hales.    Hales,  a  Septuagintarian  in  chronology,  gives  Nahor  79,  leaves  ont 
the  second  Cainan,  and  makes  Terah  130  at  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

f  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  however  that  the  interpolation  or  omission  of  the 
2d  Cainan,  whichever  is  adopted,  is  the  result  of  mistake  of  copyists. 
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ARTICLE  m. 

BAYNE'S  "TESTIMONY  OF  CHRIST  TO  CHRISTIANITY." 

The  Testimony  of  Christ  to    Christianity.     By  Peter  Batne, 
A.  M.     Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Bt  all  who  have  become  acqnauited  with  Mr.  Bayne  through 
iiis  previously  published  works,  this  volume  will  be  opened 
with  pleasure.  In  his  *^  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual," 
and  his  two  volumes  of  ^  Essays,  Critical  and  Biographical," 
we  find  a  style  vigorous  and  clear,  and  a  soul  appreciating  the 
realitieB  of  the  Christian  religion  as  he  portrays  it  in  the  lives  of 
representative  men  in  its  theological,  philosophical,  and  philan- 
thropic departments ;  and  also  a  mind  alive  to  merit  of  every 
land,  as  seen  in  his  masterly  delineations  of  poets,  essayists  and 
warriors.  We  are  not  surprised  when  we  read  in  the  life  of 
Bufiu  Choate  that  he  said,  **I  read  every  word  of  Bayne." 

The  title  of  this  book  first  struck  our  attention  as  being  some- 
iriiat  strange  and  open  to  criticism ;  for  what,  we  asked  our- 
sdves,  is  Christianity  but  what  Christ  taught?  and  what  is  the 
testimony  of  Christ  to  what  he  himself  taught? 

We  look  upon  Christianity  as  the  teachings  of  Christ,  as 
really  as  the  Baconian  philosophy  is  that  system  taught  by 
Bacon,  or  the  Mohammedan  religion  as  that  taught  by  Moham- 
med, or  the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy  as  that  taught  by 
Copemicos. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  author's  meaning,  we  see  that  he 
is  pointing  out  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  which  has 
been  too  little  insisted  upon,  but  which  is  massively  strong,  viz  : 
That  there  are  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  what  he  said  and 
did,  those  qualities  which  command  belief  from  every  fair  and 
candid  mind,  and  make  it  as  absolutely  certain  as  testimony  ever 
eui  be  made,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  **  faithful  and  true  wit- 


ness." 


In  his  introduction,  he  refers  to  the  common  habit  of  Chris- 
tians to  rest  satisfied  with  the  proof  afforded  them  by  their  own 
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experience  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the  recommendation 
which  their  lives  give  of  it  to  others,  without  preparing  them- 
selves to  answer  the  inquiries  which  the  ^  robust  and  searching 
intellect  of  the  age"  may  reasonably  put  to  the  believer  in 
Christianity,  as  to  the  proofs  of  its  truth. 

While  the  common  mind  cannot  be  expected  to  spend  much 
time  in  laborious  investigations  into  its  evidences,  by  a  compar- 
atively  ea«y  rrocess,  the  Christian  may  ann  himself  with  suffi- 
cient  means  of  defence,  by  attention  to  one  of  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  and  ^  He  the  centre  of  that  cloud,  the  chief  witness 
to  the  Divine  Religion,  both  ethically  and  historically,  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth/' 

The  argument  he  states  thus :  The  conjunction  of  celestially 
pure,  moral  teaching,  with  the  exercise  of  creative  or  miraculous 
powers,  in  the  case  of  a  religious  teacher,  demonstrates  his  mis- 
sion to  be  divine.  The  personal  testimony  of  Christ  renders  it 
indubitable  that  his  teaching  was  pure,  and  that  he  w^ielded 
creative  might;  therefore,  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
divine,  and  what  he  said  of  himself  and  of  his  religion  is  true. 

Mr.  Bayne  examines  the  subject  of  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
and  treats  of  such  events  as  walking  on  the  sea,  changing  water 
into  wine,  and  raising  the  dead  to  life.  While  Hume  main- 
tained that  no  conceivable  testimony  could  prove  the  raising  of 
the  dead,  Mr.  Bayne  accepts  the  position  that  ^*  It  is  experience 
only  which  gives  authority  to  human  testimony ;  and  it  is  the 
same  experience  which  assures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When, 
therefore,  these  two  kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  subtract  the  one  from  the  other,  and  em- 
brace an  opinion  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  with  that  assur- 
ance which  arises  from  the  remainder."  Also  with  regard  to 
testimony  about  raising  the  dead,  **  If  the  falsehood  of  his  tes- 
timony would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  event  which  he 
relates,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he  pretend  to  demand  my 
belief  or  opinion." 

We  need  have  no  fears  of  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  Christian  evidence,  for  **  the  Christian  has  to  produce  testi- 
mony to  miracle  whose  falsehood  would  be  a  mightier  wonder 
than  the  miracle  attested."  Hume  was  bound  by  his  own  princi- 
ples to  take  up  the  Christian  miracles  and  examine  them  on  their 
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endence,  and  pronounce  upon  them.  But  he  does  no  such 
thing.  He  examines  seyeral  pretended  miracles  outside  of  the 
Bible,  pronounces  them  false,  and  concludes  that  the  Christian 
miracles  are  also  unfounded.  Baden  Powell  also  argues  against 
miracles  on  the  ground  of  the  constancy  of  nature's  laws,  and 
ttys  that  the  mere  dictate  of  reason  requires  and  empowers  a 
man  to  disbelicTe  in  a  miracle.  He  allows  that  a  miracle  may 
be  regarded' as  a  physical  event,  and  its  evidence  examined  in 
the  light  of  the  theory  that  the  fact  is  referable  to  physical 
causes. 

Mr.  Bayne  attempts  to  show  Hume  that  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ  demands  his  belief  because  its  falsehood  would  be 
a  greater  miracle  than  the  fact  to  which  he  testifies  ;  and  make 
dear  to  Powell  that  a  miracle  can  be  examined  without  any 
theory  at  all,  but  merely  on  the  question  whether  the  event  took 
place.  And  after  proving  the  event,  does  it  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  it  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  known  laws  of 
nature,  rather  than  an  abnormal  event  caused  by  the  power  of 
God? 

Our  author  enlarges  upon  the  physical  theory  of  Powell,  and 
the  enthusiasm  ^  arid  as  a  desert,  hot  as  a  brick-kiln,"  with 
which  he  describes  the  immutable  laws  of  the  universe.  **  Out 
of  the  fiur  eternity,  guided  by  no  hand,  rattles  the  chariot  of 
the  imiverse ;  into  the  far  eternity,  bearing  no  rider,  rolls  that 
chariot  away ;  no  God  in  the  past,  no  God  in  the  present,  no 
God  in  the  future." 

J.  Stuart  Mill  represents  a  class  of  materialists  who  maintain 
that  we  are  unable  to  detect  connection  between  nature's  causes 
and  effects.  It  is  only  by  observation  that  we  discover  that 
any  power  exists  to  produce  certain  results.  Observation  re- 
veals an  order  in  phenomena ;  that  order  is  called  a  law ;  but 
they  stand  ready  to  change  theh:  idea  of  the  law  when  any  new 
ftct  requires  it.  Should  two  facts  be  observed,  apparently 
ineconcilable,  then  both  facts  would  be  believed,  for  each  would 
rttt  on  its  own  evidence.  This  is  Baconian  philosophy.  **  That 
philosophy  concerns  itself  comparatively  little  with  laws.  Its 
ordinances  are  directed  to  fact,  and  the  observation  of  fact ;  and 
the  first  of  its  precepts  is  to  honor  with  implicit  confidence  the 
*^g  ®y^9  ^  hearing  ear,  the  touching  hand,  the  truth-speak- 
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ing  tongue."  The  knowledge  of  mankind  is  aggregated  by 
testimony.  Facts  ascertained  by  individuals  build  up  the  expe- 
rience of  the  race.  Well  sifted  testimony  commands  the  same 
respect  as  accurately  made  observation. 

Now,  Mr.  Bayne  claims  that  the  alleged  facts  concerning 
Christ  should  be  treated  as  any  other  attested  facts.  Dropping 
the  word  ^  miracle "  let  the  question  be ;  "  Did  Christ  do  this 
and  that  ?"  And  in  proportion  as  these  facts  are  startling,  let 
the  evidence  be  rigidly  scrutinized.  If  the  fects  are  proved,  let 
them  be  believed,  for  philosophy's  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

JVIr.  Bayne  next  inquires  whether,  if  miracles  are  established 
as  matters  of  fact,  they  are  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  a 
religion. 

He  holds  that  natural  religion  teaches  two  things  :  That  God 
is  omnipotent ;  and  that  he  is  holy.  At  first  he  is  felt  to  be, 
among  savage  tribes,  a  force  in  nature,  against  which  it  is  use- 
less to  contend ;  then  he  is  seen  to  possess  a  personality  and 
human  qualities,  and  working  in  nature  by  an  intelligent  plan. 
But  the  unassisted  human  mind  has  failed  of  the  steady  concep- 
tion of  one  creating,  all-powerful  God.  But  what  it  could  not 
discover  or  retain,  it  sees  the  ground  of,  and  discovers  when 
once  this  disclosure  of  Deity  is  made.  Though  purity  in  God 
has  been  less  firmly  apprehended,  yet  among  many  nations  the 
gods  were  honored  more  or  less  on  account  of  a  belief  in  th^ 
sympathy  with  virtue.  It  was  so  in  the  old  Roman  Common- 
wealth ;  and  the  influence  of  Socrates  and  Plato  tended  to  exalt 
the  moral  element  in  the  divine,  making  him  **  infinite  rightness, 
as  well  as  boundless  power." 

Miracles  attest  God's  infinite  power,  primarily,  but  Mr. 
Bayne  believes  that  mere  mechanical  exhibition  of  power  can  not 
afford  valid  grounds  for  believing  a  religion  divine.  It  is  the 
association  of  moral  perfection  with  supernatural  power  that 
accomplishes  the  object.  A  god  of  mere  power,  if  not  just 
and  good,  a  heathen,  whose  conscience  pressed  him  with  a 
sense  of  justice  and  duty,  might  defy,  and  feel  himself  superior 
to  him  in  this  respect ;  but  the  God  of  Christianity  is  not  open 
to  this  criticism.  Bishop  Butler  held  that  immorality  in  a  pro- 
fessed revelation  would  prove  it  false.  Paley  proved  the  his- 
torical facts,  leaving  very  much  out  of  view  the  character  of 
the  actor,  and  the  purity  of  the  doctrines. 
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Mr.  Bayne  defines  a  miracle  to  be,  **  an  occasional  display  of 
divine  power,  independently  of  those  sequences  of  natural  law 
through  which  Grod  commonly  acts."  ^  Mighty  instincts,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,"  compel  us  to  trace  back  nature's  causes  and 
eflPects  to  an  almighty  One  who  created  and  sustains. 

The  constancy  of  nature  is  but  the  mode  of  the  divine  work- 
ing, and  for  certain  purposes  of  his  own  he  can  vary  that  mode, 
aod  by  some  surprising  act,  call  more  immediate  attention  to 
Umself.  By  this  stepping  out  into  full  view  at  times,  during 
the  agea  past,  he  has  compelled  depraved  men  to  retain  the 
fiuth  in  his  existence  and  cognizance  of  them.  And  by  pre- 
aenting  himself  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  clothed  with 
divine  powers,  he  established  Christianity  as  the  light  of  the 
world. 

J.  Stuart  Mill  holds  that,  the  governing  power  of  the  uni- 
verse being  in  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  almighty  God,  a  miracle 
is  quite  within  the  reach  of  proof.  John  Locke  concludes, 
with  Nicodemus,  that  miracles  prove  the  divine  mission  of 
Qiiist.  Lord  Bacon  held  that  Christ  was  **  a  Lord  of  nations 
in  his  miracles." 

Mr.  Bayne  admits  that  he  can  see  no  way  of  authenticating 
statementB  concerning  things  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowl- 
edge but  by  miraculous  powers,  and  that  the  highest  excellence 
without  it,  is  insufficient.    Locke  affirms  that  the  divine  religion 
alone  appeals  to  miracles.    Paganism  and  polytheism  could  not 
be  based  upon  them,  because  the  exhibitions  they  had  were  not 
exdusive.     Nimiberless  gods,  each  doing  something  in  human 
affiurs,  lacked  the  elements  of  a  miracle  performed  by  the  one 
Grod,  who  claimed  an  undivided  throne.     The  logic  of  miracle 
was  held   by  the  Jew,  and  not  by  the   Greek.      Miraculous 
energy  scattered  the  superstition  *^  which  peopled  every  wood 
and  valley  with  gods " ;  and  now,  when  science  is  tending  to 
materialism,  the  same  interpositions  of  divine  power  we  must 
inrist  upon  to  prove  a  personal  and  spiritual  God  to  be  at  the 
head  of  affiurs. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Bayne's  points  are  strong  and  well  put. 
For  our  part,  we  have  never  been  troubled  with  the  intellectual 
difficultiea,  which  to  so  many,  surround  the  subject  of  miracles. 
Given,  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  and  the  question  of  what  he 
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does,  and  what  he  can  do,  we  willingly  and  fearlessly  leave  to 
well  observed  and  well  attested  facts. 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry  whether  Grod  ever  intrusts  what  is 
generally  termed  miraculous  power  to  wicked  spirits ;  and  what 
powers  the  higher  orders  of  fallen  spirits  have  to  work  mischief 
in,  and  among,  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  It  is  interesting 
to  ask,  if  no  answer  comes,  whether  Satan  wrought  through 
the  magicians  of  Egypt ;  in  the  false  prophets  among  the  Jews, 
who,  though  ^  the  sign  or  the  wonder  came  to  pass,"  was  to  be 
rejected,  if  he  led  the  people  after  other  gods ;  in  the  witch  of 
Endor ;  in  the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation ;  in  those  who  in  Christ's  name  cast  out  devils  and  did 
many  wonderful  works,  whom  he  rejects  at  last ;  and  in  the 
''Beast'*  of  the  Revelation,  who  deceived  men  by  "  those  mirap- 
cles  which  he  had  power  to  do  " ;  or  whether  these  phenomena 
were  only  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  not  accomplished  facts, 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  perform. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  claim  that  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect, and  imperative  to  demand  of  a  professed  messenger  from 
heaven,  proof  that  he  can  not  only  say  things,  but  do  things 
above  the  reach  of  men.  If  he  would  be  considered  divine, 
and  be  treated  accordingly,  he  must  show  his  credentials,  and 
act  divinely,  and  make  men  feel  his  divinity,  whether  they 
acknowledge  it  or  not.  As  we  unroll  the  parchment,  we  wish 
to  see  the  sign-manual  of  the  Almighty,  and  a  seal  differing 
firom  that  which  any  ambitious  and  powerful  man  might  exhibit 
to  impose  his  assumptions  upon  us. 

Without  claiming  that  God,  as  God,  can  do  an  impossibility, 
we  do  claim  that  he  who  established  the  laws  of  nature,  may 
reverse  them  altogether,  or  interrupt  them  temporarily,  without 
the  return  of  chaos.  Rivers  may  run  up  hill ;  water  may  bum ; 
the  earth  may  be  stationary,  or  revolve  from  east  to  west ;  man 
may  subsist  without  food ;  poisons  may  be  innocent,  and  bread 
poison.  If  Christ  be  Gml  he  must  have  power  over  nature. 
Olshausen  says  :  '*  He  himself  was  the  wonder :  his  wonderful 
works  were  but  the  natural  acts  of  his  being." 

Mr.  Bayne  next  inquires  what  history  lias  to  say  about 
Christ.  He  cautions  Christians  to  avoid  assuming  with  an  un- 
believer what  he  should  prove ;  and  calls  upon  them  to  begin  at 
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the  htunanity  of  Christ,  and  argae  up  to  his  divinity ;  well  say- 
ing :**  In  the  assembly  of  Christians  we  shall  sing  hymns  to 
Christ :  on  Mar's  HiU  we  must  start  firom  an  unknown  God." 
In  examining  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  trying  to  ac- 
count for  him  as  an  historical  personage,  a  virtue  will  go  out 
from  him  to  heal  the  unbelieving. 

What  says  history  on  this  subject?  In  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  centuries,  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  assailed 
Christianity ;  but  all  agreed  that  Christ  professed  to  work  mira- 
cles. These  they  considered  to  be  by  magical  arts ;  but  that 
Christ  claimed  them  to  be  supernatural  they  had  no  doubt. 

Jewish  accounts  of  Christ  are  to  the  same  effect.  The  Tal- 
mudical  literature  gives  prominence  to  his  alleged  miracles. 
The  Jews  disbelieved  because,  admitting  the  miracles,  they 
did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced  of  his  Messiahship  by 
them. 

Tacitus,  in  a^  passage  whose  correctness  is  endorsed  by  Gib- 
bon, informs  us  that  in  the  time  of  Nero,  there  was  a  very  nu- 
merous sect,  originating  in  Judea ;  that  they  were  called  Chris- 
tians, after  Christ,  who  suffered  death  by  command  of  Pontius 
PQate ;  that  this  sect  were  hated,  but  had  such  attachment  for 
their  head,  that  they  endured  persecutions  and  death  in  every 
horrid  form  for  his  sake.  This  took  place  A.D.  64 — 5.  Christ 
was  put  to  death  but  little  more  than  thirty  years  before,  and 
diis  "vast  multitude "  had  risen  up  since  that  time. 

In  an  age  when  there  was  no  periodical  literature,  and  almost 
no  books,  memory  was  chiefly  relied  on,  and  by  constant  use  it 
became  strong  and  retained  current  events  with  the  distinctness 
of  the  printed  page.  At  this  time,  every  man  among  the  Chris- 
tiaiis  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  was  a  contemporary  of  Christ. 
With  memoiy  fresh,  and  death  in  form  of  slow  torture  before 
diem,  imagination  would  not  color  a  dim  reverence  for  a  male- 
fiietor,  so  as  to  make  such  torture  bearable,  and  death  welcome. 
Bat  what  Christ  said  and  did  might  reconcile  the  mind  to 
such  a  work  as  tins. 

At  a  time  when  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  were  being  re- 
dnced  in  numbers,  four  narratives  appear,  containing  just  what 
eye  and  ear  witnesses  would  observe  and  their  memories  retain, 
with  just  raristion  enough  to  prove  their  honest  and  indepen- 
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dent  accounts.  These  narratives  were  endorsed  by  the  early 
Christians  ;  and  though  possessing  no  preeminent  literary  merit, 
they  bear  the  unmistakable  impress  of  truth.  Their  simple,  un- 
colored  tale,  presents  a  portraiture  of  a  **  majestic,  marvellous, 
Godlike  Personality,  compared  with  wh:m  all  other  historical 
characters  flit  swiftly  back  into  insignificance." 

But  what  proof  does  Christ  ofier  that  he  was  divine  ?  His 
reply  to  the  messenger  of  John  is  conclusive  that  he  claimed 
miraculous  power,  and  that  this  was  evidence  of  divine  power. 
**  He  claimed  divine  authority,  because  armed  with  divine  power, 
and  preaching  a  gospel  of  divine  mercy  and  holiness." 

But  is  there  no  other  possible  hypothesis  than  that  Chris- 
tianity is  true  ?  Painc's  theory  that  Christ  was  an  impostor, 
deceiver,  and  enthusiast,  insults  the  intelligence  and  education 
of  our  time.  Paley's  possible  theories  cannot  be  received ;  for 
time  has  revealed  the  subtle  influences  at  work  in  individual 
minds,  and  the  mysterious  power  of  one  mind  over  another, 
not  suspected  once.  A  theory  something  like  the  following,  is 
that  adopted  by  most  modem 'sceptics,  to  explain  the  records  of 
Christ's  history : 

A  Jewish  peasant  is  bom  of  somewhat  superstitious  parents,  at 
a  period  when  prophecies  directed  attention  to  a  deliverer  from 
Roman  despotism :  the  family  of  the  house  of  David  has  a  pride 
of  being  heir  to  kings,  and  fancies  and  portents  attend  the  birth 
of  Jesus ;  of  a  meditative  and  enthusiastic  disposition,  and 
growing  up  under  peculiar  influences,  he  develops  a  strength 
and  intensity  of  character  which  makes  him  a  marked  man ; 
he  is  announced  as  a  mysterious  personage,  the  maniac  feels 
the  power  of  his  eye,  and  by  mingled  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  powers  to  call  out  a  superstitious  reverence  from  men  he 
cures  diseases ;  he  gradually  admits  the  belief  that  he  has  mirac- 
ulous powers,  and  encourages  this  belief  in  himself  and  others 
by  some  deceit ;  he  speaks  in  parables  and  poetry,  and  draws 
around  him  the  common  people,  while  those  in  power  rise  up 
against  him  and  put  him  to  death. 

By  an  examination  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
Christ,  this  plausible  theory  may  be  tested.  As  Christ  asserted 
that  he  possessed  supernatural  powers,  wotdd  it,  in  view  of  hii 
moral  character,  be  a  greater  miracle  than  the  performance  of 
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acts  ascribed  to  him,  to  have  uttered  a  lie  in  claiming  creative 
powers? 

It  is  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked  that  for  two  thousand  years 
the  character  of  Christ  has  been  searched  as  no  other  has  been, 
and  the  conclusion  has  been  direct  and  clear  that  he  was  **  hon- 
est and  pure."  No  other  name  in  history  has  challenged  tlie 
examination  of  friend  and  foe  with  the  certainty  that  moral  per- 
fection would  be  ascribed  to  it.  The  proudest  names  of  ancient 
and  modem  times  in  philosophy  and  morals,  have  been  known 
by  their  admirers  to  be  either  corrupt  or  preeminently  defective. 
Those  who  do  not  receive  him  as  the  Messiah,  pay  him  the 
homage  which  an  immaculate  character  demands.  Kosseau, 
ilchte,  Goethe,  and  Carlyle,  are  among  the  number  who  bear 
strong  testimony  to  the  point  under  consideration.  Can  one 
who  thus  impressed  all  classes  of  men  be  guilty  of  deliberate 
lying?  Yet  he  says  he  possessed  miraculous  powers,  and  exer- 
cised them. 

The  portrait  of  Christ  as  drawn  in  the  four  gospels  is  a 
powerful  attestation  of  his  moral  excellence.  In  opposition  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  time  and  nation,  and  the  prevailing 
religious  ideas,  Christ's  conception  of  his  Messiahship  was 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  work.  His  sermon  on  the 
mount  reveals  the  heart  of  his  system.  False  religions 
torn  on  ceremonies  and  (»bservances,  but  his  was  spirit  and 
tnith ;  and  the  two  sacraments  would  be  nothing  without  their 
moral  significance.  He  strongly  insisted  on  sincerity,  and 
wished  no  external  allegiance  if  the  heart  was  not  in  it.  No 
external  goodness  would  stand  for  a  moment  before  him  who 
gazed  on  the  heart  and  found  it  wicked ;  and  no  outward  cir- 
eumstanoes  of  sin  and  guilt  were  sufficient  to  exclude  his  love 
and  help  when  the  heart  was  tender  and  penitent.  His  life  ex- 
liaasted  the  catalogue  of  human  virtues,  and  no  vice  that  has  a 
name  can  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  him.  Was  Jesus 
Qirist  condemned  by  his  own  severely  moral  principles  ?  This 
would  have  been  a  more  stupendous  miracle  than  all  the 
aetoal  ones. 

Was  Christ  then  mistaken  ?     An  examination  of  his  intelleo- 
toal  character  will  aid  in  solving  this  question.     In  this  departs 
ment  of  the  subject  Mr.  Bayne  claims  that  while  religious  im- 
▼ot.  nr. — ixo.  XX.  14 
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posters  have  usually  been  self-deceived,  and  reli^ous  enthusiasm 
is  strange  and  subtle,  yet,  such  men  as  Cagliostro  and  the 
Mormon  prophets  were  doubtless  dishonest  men,  though  having 
a  sort  of  conviction  that  they  had  wonderful  powers.  Moham- 
med was  a  vehement  enthusiast,  but  disclaimed  miraculous  pow- 
ers. Edward  Irving  was  carried  away  with  enthusiasm,  but  he 
was  upright,  and  never  imagined  that  he  possessed  supernatu- 
ral powers.  Christ  was  morally  sound ;  but  was  his  mind  so 
clouded  that  he  was  left  to  believe  a  lie  in  regard  to  himself, 
while  Mohammed  and  Irving  were  preserved  by  virtue  and 
common  sense  from  such  a  delusion  ? 

The  temperament  of  Christ  was  pure  and  passionless,  spec- 
ially opposed  to  enthusiasm ;  neither  sensual  nor  ascetic,  but 
preserving  a  happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes  which 
false  religions  always  take.  His  manner  of  life  was  **  genial, 
sociable,  broadly  and  healthily  human."  Mingling  in  common 
life,  he  sympathized  in  all  its  phases,  and  saw  things  as  clearly 
as  the  most  sensible  and  practical  man  that  ever  walked  the 
earth.  "When  he  told  the  messengers  of  John  that  he  raised 
the  dead,  he  knew  what  he  was  sajring  as  well  as  the  most  sci- 
entific head  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Christ,  in  contrast  with  his  disciples,  stands  forth  as  an 
example  of  intellectual  superiority  and  discernment  concerning 
his  own  kingdom,  not  favoring  their  narrow  views  and  expecta- 
tions, but  gently  drawing  them  up,  by  instruction  and  reproof, 
into  the  wide  fields  of  thought  where  his  own  mind  serenely 
reposed.  In  his  peculiar  circumstances  of  poverty,  and  with 
followers  as  lowly  as  himself,  the  spirituality  of  his  mission,  and 
the  ultimate  spiritual  results  of  his  religion,  were  plainly  mani- 
fest in  his  whole  demeanor,  and  lifted  him  up  to  be  an  object 
inspiring  awe  in  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  common  be- 
holder. 

This  sublimity  and  spirituality  of  Christ,  was  wliat  amazed 
Napoleon  in  his  retirement  at  St.  Helena.  There,  in  his  medi- 
tations, surrounded  by  the  solemn  sea,  the  world's  great  war- 
riors passed  in  review  before  him,  and  compared  with  Alexan- 
der, Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  his  own  fading  glory,  Jesus 
Christ  was  infinitely  more  sublime  and  glorious,  and  bore  the 
irrefragible  proofs  of  divinity. 
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This  intellectual  superiority  of  Christ  wa^  fitted  to  shield  him 
fit)ni  delusion,  and  it  is  iippossible  for  a  candid  mind  to  conceive 
<^  Us  being  mistaken  as  to  his  miraculous  works ,  which  were 
80  interwoven  with  his  daily  life,  public  and  private. 

Mr.  Bayne  shows  that  there  were  in  Christ  those  qualities 
which  in  the  world  pass  for  good  sense,  and  coolness  of  mind. 
This  was  so  prominent  in  him  that  it  effectually  cuts  off  the 
aversion  we  feel  towards  a  mere  sentimentalist.  Some  of  his 
parables  were  severe,  but  just.  His  fine  discrimination  of  dif- 
ferent minds,  and  the  masterly  skill  with  which  he  laid  bare  the 
hidden  motive,  made  a  man  almost  start  back  at  a  revelation  of 
his  real  self.  We  are  surprised  at  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
deals  with  the  variety  of  cases  that  came  before  him,  with  sever- 
ity or  tenderness ;  and  even  in  cases  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
confusing  him,  no  enemy  went  away  feeling  that  he  had  gained 
any  advantage  over  one  who  was  as  profound  as  he  was  kind, 
and  as  discerning  as  he  was  powerful.  The  honest  inquirer  had 
his  doubts  resolved  in  the  clearest  and  gentlest  manner ;  while  the 
inquisitive  sceptic,  and  malignant  enemy,  found  their  questions 
turned  upon  themselves,  and  driven  home  by  a  mind  before 
which  they  quailed. 

Mr.  Bayne  thinks  the  most  wonderful  answer  given  by  Christ 
was  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  trib- 
nte  to  Caesar  or  no.  His  comprehensiveness  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  as  he  discoursed  of  truths  in  their  many-sided  aspects, 
tad  applied  them  to  men  in  the  sublime  paradoxes  which  he 
used  so  often,  mark  him  as  holding  the  supremacy  in  the 
domain  of  mind. 

What  is  admitted  as  a  concomitant  of  true  genius,  that  open- 
ness, freshness,  and  delicacy  of  soul,  which  appreciates  nature 
io  all  her  various  forms,  was  preeminently  a  characteristic  of 
Christ.  Not  only  viewing  nature  with  an  appreciative  eye,  but 
drawing  largely  his  illustrations  from  its  mystery,  its  beauty 
and  its  power,  he  made  all  things,  from  the  lily  of  the  valley 
to  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  suggestive  of  spiritual  things,  and 
rocal  with  lessons  concerning  Grod. 

Christ  not  only  had  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties by  themselves,  but  such  a  union  of  the  two,  as  produced  a 
character  which   must    stand   alone  in  human  history.      The 
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want  of  this  union  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  is  what  makes 
80  many  weak  good  men,  and  strong  bad  men.  Hence  we  find 
in  Christ  self-command,  repose,  God-like  majesty ;  all  excellen- 
ces alike  conspicuous  ;  "  a  serene  perfection  for  which  we  can 
find  no  name,  unless  it  be  that  inefiable  '  Wisdom,'  by  which 
the  crowned  sage  designated  Christ  of  old." 

Would  such  a  being  be  likely  to  be  a  victim  to  delusion,  or 
falsely  claim  to  work  miracles  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  his 
teachings,  and  the  divinity  of  his  mission? 

Christ  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  death  :  not  an  accidental 
one  or  unexpected,  but  one  present  from  the  beginning,  and 
provided  for  by  his  scheme,  and  necessary  to  the  completeness 
o^  his  mission  i  The  manner  of  his  departure  was  as  remark- 
able as  his  life.  The  four  evangelists  narrate  what  can  never 
be  repeated  in  history.  Multitudes  of  his  disciples  have  met 
death  for  him  with  heroic  firmness,  and  sometimes  with  extatic 
joy ;  but  elements  enter  into  the  death  of  Christ  which  lift  him 
up  out  of  the  world's  experience,  and  compel  the  readers,  as  it 
did  some  of  the  spectators,  to  exclaim ;  "  Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God." 

At  death,  the  *'  honest  hours,"  nothing  was  taken  back  that 
he  had  affirmed ;  no  claims  that  he  had  firmly  held  through 
life,  were  given  up  when  the  chill  of  death  crept  over  him. 
Dying,  between  the  trembling  earth  and  darkened  heavens,  he 
was  a  greater  marvel  than  ever,  and  then  and  there  was  sealed 
as  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

Never  since  the  first  historian  took  up  his  pen,  has  there  such 
a  being  passed  across  the  stage  of  human  life,  and  disappeared 
into  the  adjoining  eternity.  Fresh  from  the  **  glory  which  he 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,"  yet  a  mau  in  all  the 
appointments  of  human  nature  ;  having  a  visage  "  marred  more 
than  the  sons  of  men,"  yet  beaming  with  heavenly  light;  a 
**  man  of  sorrows,"  yet  lifting  grief  from  human  hearts  by  his 
inspiring  presence  and  words  of  comfort;  pressed  with  the 
deep,  solemn  purpose  of  his  life  to  die,  hastening  on  with  firm 
and  rapid  step,  *'  straitened  until  it  be  accomplished,"  yet  coin- 
ing his  love  stronger  than  death  into  words  of  kindness  and 
instruction,  deeds  of  love  and  power,  and  in  view  of  the  gar- 
den and  the  cross,  scattering  his  gifts  to  all,  from  the  little  chil- 
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dren  whom  he  blessed  to  the  aged  widow  whose  son  he  restored 
to  her  heart  and  home.  Rising  from  the  dead,  he  reappears 
for  a  little  time,  then  rises  from  earth,  and  hides  himself  away 
in  the  distant  heavens  like  a  fleecy  cloud  on  a  summer's  day. 

Having  shown  what  was  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  Christ,  Mr.  Bayne  returns  to  Hume,  and  examines  the 
reputed  miracles  whose  evidence  he  declared  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  Christian  miracles. 

Tacitus  reports  that  Vespasian  in  Alexandria  cured  a  blind 
man  with  spittle,  and  a  lame  man  by  the  touch  of  a  foot,  in 
obedience  to  a  vision  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  directed  the  suf- 
ferers to  apply  to  the  emperor  for  aid.  Hume  pronounces  these 
among  **the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  history." 
Our  author  thinks  it  was  a  deception  originated  by  the  priests 
of  the  false  god,  and  does  not  call  in  question  the  veracity  of 
Tacitus,  or  the  fact  of  a  wonderful  transaction. 

The  god  Serapis  was  a  bull ;  its  worship  in  Rome  had  be- 
come so  abominable  that  it  was  put  down  by  the  Senate ;  the 
manner  of  curing  the  reputed  blind  man  was  remarkably  like 
one  performed  by  Christ ;  Christianity  was  getting  troublesome 
at  the  time  Vespasian  passed  through  Egypt,  and  if  the  priests 
of  this  god-bull  could  secure  the  services  of  the  emperor  to 
work  such  apparently  wonderful  miracles,  it  would  prove  pow- 
erful against  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Cardinal  de  Ritz,  fleeing  into  Spain  from  his  enemies,  passed 
through  Saragossa,  and  found  in  the  cathedral  a  man  with  an 
impotent  leg.  He  rubbed  upon  the  stump  some  holy  oil,  and 
the  leg  was  restored. 

Nowy  supposing  the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  the  theory  of  rub- 
hing  the  oil  upon  the  shrunken  or  paralyzed  limb,  restoring  its 
use,  would  account  for  all  the  facts ;  and  tlie  oil  being  holy,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  miracle  to  the  ignorant.  Mr.  Bayne 
nggests  that  ^  persons  with  stiff*  legs  might  do  worse  tlian  try 
nibbing  with  Saragossa  oil,  holy  or  profane." 

Hume's  third  case  is  as  follows :  Upon  the  tomb  of  Abbe 
Paris,  a  famous  Jansenist,  in  France,  it  is  said  wonderful  cures 
were  wrought  in  virtue  of  the  sanctity  of  that  reputed  holy 
man.  The  sick,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  were  cured  in  the  presence 
of  credible  witnesses,  which  their  enemies  the  Jesuits  could  not 
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disprove.  Plume  considers  this  the  result  of  deliberate  lying ; 
but  Mr.  Bayne  comes  to  the  rescue  of  human  nature,  and 
claims  that  cool,  deliberate  lying  is  less  common  than  Hume 
would  make  it  out,  in  this,  and  his  other  two  cases.  He  claims 
tha^  the  testimony  in  the  main,  even  in  this  case,  is  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  results  effected  on  the  visitors  to  the  wonderful 
tomb  are  to  be  accounted  for,  without  a  miracle.  He  thinks  it 
supposable  that  by  faith  in  this  departed  man,  such  strong  men- 
tal emotions  were  excited  in  visiting  his  tomb,  that  it  acted  upon 
the  physical  condition,  and  for  a  time,  if  not  permanently, 
crfFected  results  which  are  claimed. 

These  are  the  miracles  whieh  are  set  over  against  those  of 
Christ,  wrought  not  on  rare  and  peculiar  occasions,  but  inci- 
dentally, from  day  to  day,  as  he  visited  and  taught.  Can  any 
man,  even  for  a  moment,  admit  the  comparison,  much  less  ferr 
that  the  comparison  will  sweep  away  the  claims  of  Christ,  and 
demolish  the  superstructure  of  Christianity? 

Mr.  Bayne  claims  that  the  works  of  Christ  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  natural  causes.  His  raising  the  dead,  and  feeding  the 
multitudes  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  stand  as  types.  Four 
men  testify  of  these  facts,  and  two  of  them  quote  the  very  words 
of  Christ,  declaring  that  he  performed  them.  That  he  claimed 
this  power  is  as  clear  as  that  he  existed.  He  said  he  raised  the 
dead,  and  fed  the  multitude,  and  in  view  of  what  his  character 
has  been  shown  to  be,  did  he  utter  deliberate  falsehood? 

Mr.  Powell  dwells  upon  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence 
of  events  of  a  striking  and  wonderful  kind,  on  account  of  un- 
certainty in  the  transmission  of  testimony,  and  the  liability  to 
mistakes  in  observing  such  events,  and  claims  that  we  must 
recognize  the  certainty  that  every  sensible  fact  has  a  physical 
explanation.  But  however  liable  an  eye-witness  may  be  to 
mistake,  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  the  man  working  the 
miracle  asserts  the  fact,  it  narrows  the  possibility  of  falsehood 
or  mistake,  and  in  the  cases  referred  to,  makes  the  possibility 
dwindle  into  an  impossibility.  And  as  to  the  physical  cause 
which  Mr.  Powell  demands  shall  be  placed  behind  every  such 
event,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  find  two,  adequate  to  the  ris- 
ing of  the  dead,  and  feeding  five  thousand  without  food ;  but  if 
he  fails  in  his  search,  he  is  bound  to  believe  the  facts  on  the 
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testimony  of  honest  men.  If  he  denies  this,  difficulties  con- 
finont  him  more  formidable,  even  the  conviction  of  the  witnesses 
of  a  deliberate  and  persistent  lying  which  the  history  of  fallen 
human  nature  has  never  yet  matched. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that,  after  a  lapse  of  near  two  thousand 
years,  the  rejecters  of  Christ  have  failed  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
liis  life.  The  recent  labored  and  learned  attempt  of  M.  Kenan 
is  a  most  signal  failure.  No  theory  prevails  in  the  essence  of 
which  infidels  agree.  Many  such  have  been  formed  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.  But  Christianity  demands  a  solution  from 
every  intelligent  mind.  It  has  done  too  much  for  the  world  to 
be  summarily  dismissed.  If  it  be  true,  let  it  be  confessed  by 
all  who  teach  men  morals ;  and  if  not  true,  let  it  be  openly 
rejected. 

The  claims  of  Christ  are  based,  not  only  on  miracles,  but  on 
die  character  of  the  doctrines  taught.  Here  is  an  inner  line  of 
defence  which  is  impregnable.  He  reasserted  the  moral  law, 
condensing  it  into  two  commands.  Justice,  mercy,  reverence, 
and  truth,  were  insisted  on ;  complete  submission  to  the  divine 
will  required.  Pride  was  dethroned,  and  humility  exalted  in  her 
place.  Loyalty  to  human  government,  and  fellow-feeling  to- 
ward all  men,  destroying  the  artificial  castes  of  society,  were 
lived  out  in  his  daily  life.  In  return  for  his  interest  in  them, 
the  common  people  heard  him  gladly,  and  often  prevented  the 
rulers  from  taking  him  early  into  their  power.  While  thus 
•imple,  broad,  and  .practical,  in  his  teachings,  he  **  opened  wells 
of  spiritual  truth  to  which  the  sounding  line  of  antiquity  never 
leacbed.'*     Christ  stands  before  us  a  **  divine  moralist." 

He  required  belief  in  himself  as  Messiah,  as  the  condition 
of  salvation ;  and  called  upon  all  men  to  come  and  receive  life 
from  him,  an  atoning  Saviour,  one  with  the  Father,  the  way, 
the  truth,  the  life.  ^  Sublime  and  convincing  as  were  the  cre- 
dentials of  Christ,  in  that  he  caused  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame 
to  walk,  and  the  dead  to  rise ;  still  more  sublime,  still  more 
eonvincing,  were  they,  in  that  they  embraced  such  preaching  to 
the  poor." 

This  personage  arose  from  the  dead,  commissioned  his  disci- 
ples to  speak  and  act  for  him,  and  spread  his  words  over  the 
earth.     These  words  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  records 
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which,  while  inspiredly  correct,  are  as  calm,  placid,  and  unim- 
passioned  as  any  historical  documents  extant. 

The  New  Testament  casts  its  light  over  the  Old.  We  see 
on  the  back  of  the  ancient  scripture  the  broad  endorsement  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  on  its  face  we  see  the  theme  of  the  New  be- 
gun and  carried  on,  from  the  first  gray  dawn  to  the  reddening 
east ;  the  very  things  to  which  he  himself  aUuded  on  that  won- 
derful walk  to  Emmaus,  ^Hhe  things  concerning  himself.'' 

Mr.  Bayne  has  done  a  work  for  the  Christian  as  well  as  for 
the  unbeliever,  and  has  done  It  well.  He  has  impressed  us  with 
a  vivid  portraiture  of  Christ,  which  well  accords  with  the  effect 
of  a  recent  study  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  argument  from 
the  general  effect  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  seen  and  read  we  felt 
as  we  never  have  felt  it  before. 

For  a  man  to  claim  to  be  the  ''light  of  the  world,"  the 
"  resurrection  and  the  life  " ;  to  wield  creative  and  restorative 
power,  and  demand  of  all  men  supreme  love  to  him  as  the  only 
condition  of  salvation,  and  yet,  in  all  his  language,  conduct  and 
bearing,  command  the  love  of  many,  and  the  respect  of  all 
classes  of  mind,  is  indubitable  evidence  of  his  Messiahship. 

He  spake  with  authority,  and  awed  even  his  enemies  by  his 
presence,  so  that  while  they  denied  his  claims,  they  felt  his 
supernatural  power.  Expression  was  given  to  this  wide-spread 
feeling  by  those  officers  sent  by  the  rulers  to  arrest  him,  who 
found  him  speaking.  They  listened,  and  were  powerless  to 
execute  their  office,  and  returned  to  those  who  sent  them,  and 
to  the  question  why  their  duty  was  not  done,  their  only  reply 
was,  "Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 

This  impression  is  deepened  by  the  book  before  us,  tmd  its 
author  has  done  a  work  which  should  awaken  the  gratitade  of 
every  lover  of  Christ  and  of  truth. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
RITUALISM    NOT    REFORMATORY. 

True  Christiaiiity  is  a  re|^cnerative  power.  It  is  thus  un- 
folded in  the  gospel,  in  all  its  revelations  of  doctrine  and  duty, 
in  all  its  annals  of  progress.  John  the  Baptist  called  men  to 
repentance,  and  to  works  meet  for  repentance.  He  laid  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  existing  wrongs.  He  was,  in  the  better 
•ense  of  the  term,  a  radical,  and  his  life  paid  the  forfeit  of 
being  so.  Jesus  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  reformer.  He 
insisted  on  the  practical  virtues  of  a  pure  faith  as  proof  of  it, 
whatever  they  might  cost  of  worldly  sacrifice.  Sinners  were 
offended  because  he  told  them  the  truth.  The  traditions  of  the 
dders  met  his  unsparing  rebuke  because  of  their  mischievous 
tendency.  The  proselyte,  gained  by  their  zeal  that  compassed 
Bea  and  land,  was  an  object  of  his  compassion  because  made 
tenfold  more  the  child  of  perdition. 

In  the  like  spirit  the  apostles  preached  ^the  truth  as  in  Je- 
ns," showing  that  the  real  believer  was  one  that  put  off  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds.  The  faith  as  delivered  to  the  saints 
tbey  taught  not  as  a  cold,  impractical  adherence  to  forms  or  to 
tenets,  but  as  an  inward,  living  spirit,  which  in  sturdy  fidelity 
to  God  and  truth  would  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness,  or  even  with  the  appearance  of  evil.  Hence, 
their  converts  were  not  mere  perverts  from  heathenism  or  Juda- 
iam,  but  reformed  sinners.  Such  at  Ephesus  were  "  many  that 
believed  who  came  and  confessed  and  showed  their  deeds; 
many  also  of  them  which  used  curious  arts  that  brought  their 
books  together  and  burned  them  before  all." 

Following  Christianity  beyond  the  apostolic  age,  we  find  that 
as  long  as  it  retained  its  simplicity  of  organic  form  it  is  marked 
with  the  like  spirituality  of  aim  and  true  practical  results.  In 
wicked,  sensual  Rome  it  proved  itself  to  be  **  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  "  so  effectually  that  the  very  foundations  of  idol- 
atry were  made  to  tremble.      Tacitus   might  well   call   it  *'  a 
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destructive  superstition,"  and  very  naturally  reproach  it  as 
odium  geneti  humaniy  if  through  its  influence  "  the  temples  were 
almost  deserted,"  and  the  victims  brought  for  its  altars  **  found 
almost  no  purchasers."  To  such  reformatory  power  Origen 
referred  in  saying,  "  The  Christian  communities  are  composed  of 
men  reclaimed  from  a  thousand  vices ;  compared  with  those 
among  whom  they  dwell  they  are  as  lights  in  the  world." 

But  when  the  prurient  phariseeism  which  from  the  first  had 
80  bitterly  opposed  Christianity  succeeded  in  overlaying  its 
simple  externals  with  the  rudiments  of  ritualism,  and  changed  at 
last  Pagan  only  to  Papal  Rome,  having  its 

**  Eremites  and  friars 
White,  black  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery ,^^ 

their  glory  was  departed.  The  chief  reform  attempted  was  but 
the  giving  of  Christian  names  to  heathenish  rites  and  localities. 
Faith  first  encumbered  with  formalism  was  at  last  supplanted 
by  it,  and  the  Christianity  that  Paul  preached  was  turned  out 
of  its  own  doors. 

Wherever  Romanism  has  had  sway,  though  allied  ever  with 
the  strong  arm  of  civil  authority,  it  has  evinced  no  power  or 
even  purpose  to  elevate  mankind  above  the  moral  level  of  the 
past.  The  contrast  between  a  Catholic  and  Protestant  country 
in  this  particular  is  everywhere  the  same.  The  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe  has,  certainly  during  several  entire  centuries, 
afforded  scope  enough  to  test  the  capacity  of  ritualism  for  pro- 
ducing among  the  people  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  just, 
pure,  true,  lovely  and  of  good  report.  But  the  testimony  of 
all  observers  is  not  only  to  the  failure  of  this  result,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  the  corruption  of  the  church  itself  from  the  worldly 
and  wicked  lusts  which  Christianity  wab  meant  to  eradicate. 
While  its  absurdities  have  served  to  degrade  and  vitiate  the 
humble  poor,  they  have  no  less  effectually  disgusted  the  more 
intelligent  classes  with  the  very  names  of  religion,  diurch  and 
Jesus  ;  for  them  all  making  the  holy  Sabbath  a  regular  gala-day, 
and  denying  absolution  from  any  vicious  or  criminal  excess  to 
none  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

It  was  this  deep  degeneracy  reached  at  last  in 

'*  reliqucs,  beads. 
Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls,*^ 
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which  has  made  tlie  Reformation  a  distinguished  way-mark  in 
history 9  a  deliverance  from  ignorance,  corruption,  priestly 
abuses  and  civil  oppression,  which  the  intelligent  of  all  parties 
acknowledge  as  a  grand  turning  point  in  the  world's  progress, 
scarcely  second  to  the  first  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
traditions  and  ritualism  of  degenerate  Judaism.  But  how  was 
this  eventful  change  initiated  ?  Was  it  by  the  church  itself, 
the  dignitaries  and  officials  bearing  this  abused  appellation, 
using  their  learning  and  leisure  in  self-inquiries,  and  comparing 
their  faith  and  forms  with  apostolic  days,  in  order  to  weed  out 
errors  liable  to  creep  in  with  the  progress  of  time  ?  So  far  from 
this,  the  church  barred  every  gate  to  inquiry,  assuming  that  it 
did  God  service  by  crushing  the  few  noble  spirits  whom  God 
raised  up  within  its  folds  for  this  same  purpose.  The  Reform- 
ers were  men  acting  in  opposition  to  the  polity  of  the  church, 
in  defiance  of  its  authority ;  and  the  one  grand  lever  for  the 
mighty  change  desired  they  found  not  in  any  tradition,  usage 
or  canon  of  the  church,  but  in  the  bare  word  of  God.  The 
copy  of  the  holy  scriptures  which  Luther  incidentally  discov- 
ered in  the  library  at  Erfurth,  in  which  ^'he  saw  so  many  pages, 
80  many  chapters,  so  many  books  of  which  he  had  had  no  idea," 
was  the  light  that  made  his  darkness  visible,  and  the  instrument 
of  his  whole  success. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  potency  of  the  great 
reform  did  not  inhere  in  mere  Protestantism,  but  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  Christianity  itself,  irrespective  of  the  cere- 
monials that  still  encumbered  Lutheranism,  and  from  which  it 
has  sunk  into  a  system  well  nigh  as  hopeless  for  the  world's 
progress  as  that  from  which  it  emanated.  Henry  the  Eighth  too 
was  a  Protestant,  no  less  notorious  for  his  secession  from  the 
Pope  and  as  the  head  of  the  church  of  England  and  defender 
of  its  fiuthy  than  for  his  unbridled  dissoluteness.  In  tliis  capac- 
ityr  and  character  he  changed  the  church  Papal  to  Episcopal, 
making  and  immaking  bishops  at  his  pleasure,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort and  perplexity  of  all  subsequent  sticklers  for  the  ^^  apos- 
tolic succession.''  Down  to  the  time  of  Cromwell,  Episcopacy 
was  essentially  Bonumism,  having  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
grand  underlying  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  justification  by 
faith.    Elizabeth^  though  known  only  as  a  Protestant  sovereign, 
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was  80  rather  in  name.  She  protested,  not  against  Popery, 
but  against  the  efforts  of  good  men  to  reform  its  uniformity  in 
unscriptural  and  ridiculous  rituals.  She  lamented  ^^the  con- 
fused varieties  that  divers  ministers  used  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  habits  which  they  wore."  She  thought  that  *'  ceremo- 
nial diversities  must  needs  provoke  the  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God  and  bring  danger  and  ruin  to  the  people  and  the  country." 

In  short  it  was  only  the  Protestantism  that  became  puritanic, 
following  the  lead  of  Calvin  and  adopting  fully  Chillingworth's 
maxim,  "  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only,"  which  was  really  re- 
formatory. Hence  its  perpetual  collision  with  Episcopacy,  that 
adhered  only  and  always  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  Hence 
the  tears  and  blood  so  frequently  wrung  from  the  holiest  men  of 
the  times,  not  excepting  many  in  the  church  itself  who  were 
led  by  their  puritanic  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  scriptures 
to  protest  against  remaining  popish  abuses,  and  to  insist  on  tol- 
eration to  individual  dissent.  Baxter  and  his  numerous  godly 
companions  in  tribulation  would  have  been  saved  to  the  par- 
ishes from  which  they  were  ejected,  where  the  perishing  multi- 
tudes never  more  needed  their  zealous  ministrations,  by  the 
most  trivial  concessions,  and  on  points  of  which  the  Bible  said 
nothing,  but  which  Popery  has  made  essential  to  fellowship. 

All  throuorh  the  English  Reformation  the  piuitan  element 
aimed  at  progress,  but  found  in  ritualism  an  invariable  and  un- 
scrupulous adversary.  Cromwell's  administration,  confessedly 
the  most  prosperous,  the  most  religious  and  hopeful  of  any  pre- 
ceding it,  gave  it  the  freedom  which  showed  ample  proof  of  its 
vital,  evangelical,  saving  power.  But  the  return  of  Episcopal 
ascendancy  with  the  return  of  monarchy  under  the  second 
Charles  and  James,  was  the  return  of  infidelity  and  profligacy 
notorious  beyond  parallel. 

The  Book  of  Sports  again  publicly  read  on  the  Sabbath 
made  the  leisure  of  the  holy  day,  which  Puritan  preachers  had 
turned  to  so  good  account  in  saving  the  people,  the  means  of 
deeper  corruption.  It  was  the  ascendancy  of  ritualism  rankly 
grown  and  fully  flowered,  which  the  accession  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange,  of  entirely  different  religious  sympathies,  alone  by  his 
vigorous  and  manly  policy  prevented  seeding  a  more  fearful 
harvest.     All  the  political  difficulties,  indeed,  of  that  gloomiest 
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period  in  English  history,  strike  the  reader  as  owing  almost 
entirely  to  the  inveterate  churchism  which  fretted  at  the  idea  of 
progress  and  scrupled  at  no  injustice  or  intrigue  in  proscribing 
the  growing  Puritan  party.  Under  the  unprincipled  James  II., 
its  retrograde  towards  Home  and  ruin  was  but  its  natural  direc- 
tion. 

During   the   entire  struggle  of  centuries  for  English  liberty 
and   Protestantism,  the  facts  are  patent   beyond  dispute,  that 
ritualism  had   no  tendency  upward,  and  to  a  better  destination. 
It  could  conserve,  but  could  not.  reform.     It   could   go   on  to 
perfection  in  Puseyism,  while  the  Puritan   element  was  working 
against  slavery,  popular  ignorance,  inhumane  laws  and  generd 
wickedness,  and  while  educating  also  to  tlie  same  ideas  within 
the  church  such  men  as  Jay  and  Cecil,  John  Newton  and  Row- 
land Hill,  as  well  as  many  more  without  it,  like  Watts,  Dodd- 
ridge, Wilberforce   and  *Clarkson.     The    Wesleys   and   their 
coadjutors,  much  as  they  loved  the  time-honored  formularies  of 
their  fathers,  were  obliged  to  leave  them  and  become  dissenters. 
as  have  Baptist  Noel  and  others  of  later  times,  in  order  to  find 
liberty  and  scope. for  their  earnest  evangelical  proclivities.     The 
several  large  Christian  denominations  now  distinguished  by  this 
appellation  from  the  state  sect,  have  shown  under  all  their  dis- 
ahilitiea  and  disadvantages  a  rapidity  of  increase  and  a  measure 
of  practical  usefulness   that  will  demonstrate   the  vitality,  the 
rigorous,  benevolent  workings  of  the   gospel  when  unincum- 
bered with  the  ordinances  of  men. 

Allowing  a  wide  margin  for  such  particulars  in  a  comparison 
on  the  point  which  Episcopacy  might  claim  in  her  own  favor,  it 
will  hardly  be  questioned  that  her  form  and  fashion  in  worship 
and  practical  appliance  have  had  much  less  influence  on  the  pop- 
ulation.    Notwithstanding  her  reliance  on  the  national    purse, 
her  wide  vantage  ground  in  wealth  and  leaniing,  outside  of  the 
aristocratic  class  she   has  been  "dying  amid  her  worshippers," 
as  the  ignorant  and  impoverished  masses  around  her  consecrated, 
eostly  edifices  well  testify.     At  the  same  time  the  boasted  safe- 
guards  in  her   liturgy   against  diversities  and  heresies  among 
those  once  brought  into  her  fold,  are  as  well  illustrated  in   the 
lucubrations  of  men  like  Pusey  and  Colenso,  who  are  known  to 
VOL.  rv. — KO.  XX.  16 
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fame  only  by  their  denials  of  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ; 
not,  however,  cast  out  from  their  place  and  pay  in  the  church, 
but  the  more  fitting  subjects  for  an  unctuous  dispensation. 


ARTICLE    V. 

VESTIGES   OF  CHRISTIAN    TRUTH   IN  FALSE 

RELIGIOUS   SYSTEMS. 

Christ  and  other  Masters :  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of 
the  Chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between  Christianity 
and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World.  By 
Charles  Hardwick,  M.  A.,  University  of  Cambridge. 
4  vols.  8vo.  Cambridge,  [England.]  MacmiUan  &  Co. 
1859.     The  Christian  Advocate's  Publication. 

The  ReligioTis  of  the  World  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity. 
By  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.  A.  Boyle  Lectures.  From  the 
Third  revised  London  Edition.     Boston  :   Gould  &  Lincoln. 

The  visitor  to  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  can  see,  from  the 
extreme  end  of  the  right  hand  gallery,  wrought  in  the  finest 
mosaic  upon  the  lofty  ceiling,  a  full  length  figure  of  Christ 
spreading  his  hands  in  benediction  directly  above  what  anciently 
was  the  chancel  of  this  once  Christian  church.  There,  for  the 
four  centuries  since  the  city  of  Constantine  has  been  in  the  false 
prophet's  power,  that  benign  countenance  has  been  looking 
down  in  undisturbed  silence  upon  the  crowds  of  fanatical  Mos- 
lems prostrating  themselves  beneath ;  and  the  unspoken  language 
of  that  divine  presejice  has  ever  been  a  prophecy  and  a  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  the  gospel  in  its  purity  to  that  venerable 
home  of  its  early  triumphs.  Another  of  these  ^  holy  places  "  of 
the  Seraglio  Point  is  also  a  Greek  church  of  the  imperial  times, 
now  used  for  the  national  armory,  piled  full  of  every  variety  of 
grim  weaponry  known  to  the  ancient  or  modem  Turks ;  but  in 
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the  same  place  at  the  eastern  end,  high  up  above  where  once 
the  sacred  altar  bore  its  eucharistic  symbols,  the  painting  of  a 
large  cross  retains  its  position,  breathing  over  this  display  of 
hostile  armament  the  message  of  peace  on  earth  and  glory  to 
God,  through  the  ever  living  Spirit  of  Jesus  the  Crucified. 
Musing  in  those  dim  hiding-places  of  defiant  delusion,  the 
Christian  traveller  sees,  in  such  relics  of  a  truer  faith,  a  lively 
emblem  of  another  noteworthy  fact — that  the  grossest  systems 
of  religious  imposture  hold  imbedded  within  their  corrupt  mass 
some  of  the  most  important  of  moral  and  spiritual  ideas. 
"  Nulla  falsa  doctrina  est,"  wrote  Augustine,  "  quae  non  aliquid 
veri  permisceat."  Archdeacon  Hare  has  a  paragraph  on  this 
subject,  in  the  second  series  of  Guesses  at  TrtUhj  which  is  full  of 
good,  strong  sense. 

"  Many  learned  men,  Grotius,  for  instance,  and  Wetstein,  have 
taken  pains  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament  by  quoting  all  the  pas- 
sages they   could  collect  from   the   writers  of    classical  antiquity, 
expressing  sentiments  in   any  way  analogous  to  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel.      This  some  persons  regard  as  a  disparage- 
ment to  the  honor  of  the  gospel,  which  they  would  fain  suppose  to 
bave  come  doMm  all  at  once  from  heaven,  like  a  meteoric  stone  from 
ft  volcano  in  the  moon,  consisting  of  elements  wholly  different  from 
tnjthing  found  upon  earth.     But  surely  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
wisdom  of  Grod,  or  to  the  dignity  of  reason,  that  the  development 
of  reason  should  be  preceded  by  corresponding  instincts,  and  that 
something  analogous  to  it  should  be  found  even  in  inferior  animals. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  sun,  that  he  should  be  preceded  by  the 
dawn.     On  the  contrary  this  is  his  glory,  as  it  was  also  that  of  the 
Messiah,  that,  in  the  words   with  which  Milton  describes  his  ap- 
pnach  to  battle,  ^  far  off  his  coming  shone.'     If  there  had  been  no 
instincts  in  man  leading  him  to  Christianity,  no  yearnings  and  crav- 
ings, no  stings  of  conscience  and  aspirations  for  it  to  quiet  and  sat- 
isfy, it  would  have  been  no  religion  for  man.     Therefore,  instead 
of  shrinking  from  the  notion  that  anything  at  all  similar  to  any  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  may  be   found   in  heathen   forms   of 
religion,  let  us   seek  out  all  such   resemblances   diligently,  giving 
thanks  to  God  that  he  has  never  left  himself  wholly  without  a  wit- 
ness.    When  we  have  found  them  all,  they  will  only  be  single  rays 
darting  up  here  and  there,  forerunners  of  the  sunrise.     Subtract  the 
whole  amount  of  them  from  the  gospel,  and  quite  enough  will  re- 
main to  bless  God  for,  even  the  whole  gospel." 
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We  have  prefixed  to  our  essay  the  titles  of  two  or  three  vol- 
umes, not  to  characterize  or  to  criticise  their  contents,  but  to 
indicate  where  this  subject  has  been  treated  with  more  or  less 
elaboration  ;  with  not  a  little  of  fanciful  and  pedantic  scholar- 
ship, and  some  doubtful  reasonings  and  conclusions,  though  a 
vein  of  truth  runs  through  all  these  investigations.  Other 
references  upon  this  general  topic  are  Gale's  ''  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,"  and  Trench's  Hulsean  Lectures. 

It  is  an  inadequate  theory  which  ascribes  the  false  religious 
systems  of  our  world  to  a  mere  desire  and  determination  to  deny 
the  government  of  a  holy  God.  We  trace  throughout  their 
structures  most  obviously  the  presence  and  influence  of  depraved 
purposes  and  affections.  And  as  a  whole,  each  one  of  these  is 
a  monstrous  deformity.  They  are  nevertheless  the  proofs,  as 
they  are  the  monuments,  of  what  may  be  called  the  native 
religiosity  of  man ;  that  is,  his  capability  of  faith  and  worship. 
No  scheme  of  either  of  these  has  been  the  product  of  a  sheer 
spiritual  perversity,  of  an  **  unmitigated  diabolism."  They  all 
show  marks  of  painful,  intense  concern  in  quest  of  satisfactory 
conclusions,  of  reliable  and  consolatory  beliefs.  They  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  the  slow  accretions  of  many  generations 
inquiring  after  the  highest  knowledge,  often  under  guidance  of 
strong  and  far-reaching  intellects,  but  radically  vitiated  by  un- 
sound elementary  principles,  and  by  fallacious  methods  and 
laws  of  investigation.  While  not  failing  to  grasp  some  very 
weighty  facts  of  universal  religious  science,  they  have  held  even 
these  truths  in  so  much  of  theoretic  and  practical  unrighteous- 
ness, that  the  issues  of  their  labors  have  been  evil  and  destruc- 
tive. "The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,"  may  be  in- 
*  scribed  over  the  portal  of  all  the  temples  of  heathenism,  from  the 
marble  fanes  of  Athens  to  the  mud-hovel  of  an  African  necro- 
mancer ;  over  the  magnificent  entrance  of  the  mosque  of  Omar, 
and  above  the  lecture-desks  of  our  own  Positivists  and  Parker- 
ites.  But  all  these  have  shelved  some  fragments  from  the 
precious  mine,  not  altogether  by  accident,  nor  because  they 
could  not  help  it.  There  is  in  men's  souls  a  consciousness  of 
want  which  sweeps  on  like  a  deep  river  in  the  same  general 
course  from  age  to  age ;  which  drifts  the  thoughts  and  studies 
of  the   reflective   towards  certain  common  points ;  the  conse- 
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quence  of  which  is  this  intermingling  of  truth  with  falsehood,  of 
solid  realities  with  the  most  fanciful  and  foolish  speculation, 
whenever  man  has  explored  his  relations  to  God  and  futurity, 
in  the  light  of  fires  of  his  own  kindling.  Then,  traditions  from 
a  primeyal  and  purer  past  have  left  their  deposits  in  the  mental 
structure  of  nations,  much  like  the  silver  and  the  miry  clay  of 
the  Babylonian  image  —  the  latter  and  baser  element  immeas- 
urably preponderating.  Where,  for  example,  if  not  thus,  did 
the  old  Saxons  get  their  Balder,  the  son  of  Odin,  the  Christ 
of  the  Scandinavian  mythology ;  connected  with  whose  touching 
death  the  belief  went  abroad  through  all  that  northern  wild, 
**  that  a  time  would  come,  *  after  the  twilight  of  the  gods,'  when 
Balder  would  rise  from  the  dead,  and  when  his  rising  would  be 
a  signal  for  the  ending  of  all  sin,  and  sorrow  and  death."  * 
Doubtless  the  main  cause  of  the  disguising  and  perverting  of 
truth  from  whatever  sources  suggested,  by  the  rubbish  of  Pagan 
and  and-Christian  errors,  has  been  '*  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  in 
departing  fit)m  the  living  God."  That  is  the  primal  lie  lying 
back  of  all  the  culpable  mistakes  of  the  race,  operating  ceat^e- 
lessly  to  distort  and  corrupt,  thwarting  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
but  effectually,  many  a  severe  struggle  to  get  beyond  the  cloud- 
land  of  spiritual  fogs  and  falsehoods  into  regions  of  plainer  sight. 
Man  never  will  have  done  with  these  contradictions  until  he 
accepts  the  guidance  of  Heaven  to  lead  him  where  '  the  powers 
of  nature  can  no  farther  go.' 

Our  position  will  be  understood.  It  is  not  that,  because 
some  truths  may  be  conmion  to  all  religions,  therefore  all  re- 
ligions so  far  forth  are  equally  good.  The  premise,  if  held, 
does  not  carry  the  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  the  truths  in 
question,  while  absolutely  priceless,  may  be  relatively  power- 
less through  association  with  deadly  untruth  and  superstition. 
Marah's  fountain  flowed  with  water,  but  neither  man  nor  beast 
could  drink  it  until  Moses  cast  into  it  the  branch  of  healing 
wood  and  made  it  fit  for  use.  So  do  all  other  inspirations  need 
to  be  rectified,  perfected,    by  the   inspiration  of  God's  Holy 

*  Taoghui'i  BcTolutions  in  English  History  (from  Mallet  and  Kemble)  Vol  I.,  p. 
174.  As  tlie  better  fiuth  has  left  its  traces  in  the  heathen  myths,  so  they  in  turn  have 
gtven  us  some  memorials :  e.  g.  **  Our  familiar  expression, '  Old  Nick/  comes  from 
Kieor,  tlie  name  giren  to  a  species  of  elve,  or  water-devil,  found  planning  his  mis- 
duef  along  the  shms  of  lakes,  riyers  and  seas."    Vaughan.    New  York  Ed.    1862. 
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Spirit  as  embodied  in  the  Christian  Sciptures.  This  is  the 
true  mission  among  men  of  **  the  word  of  the  Lord  '*  which 
"endureth  forever."  This  is  the  express  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  regenerating  the  human  heart.  It  is  to  be  constantly  re- 
membered that,  though  God  leaves  no  man  or  people  without  a 
witness  in  the  soul,  in  favor  of  truth  and  duty,  this  can  never 
avail  to  salvation,  individually  or  collectively,  without  the 
special  grace  of  God  making  men  new  creatures  in  Christ 
Jesus.  We  are  speaking  not  of  moral  qualities  in  the  heathen, 
but  simply  of  intellectual  perceptions  and  the  wants  of  con- 
science.    We  shall  place  this  in  a  clearer  light. 

Glancing  over  the  world  with  an  eye  to  its  evangelization,  (we 
have  a  practical  purpose  in  this  outlook,)  our  eye  is  arrested 
by  the  idolatrous  systems  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia,  as 
prominent  among  the  spiritual  delusions  to  be  subverted.  Their 
devotees  are  numerable  by  hundreds  of  millions.  Unlike  in 
many  of  their  details,  they  have  general  resemblances  which 
indicate  a  family  origin  and  growth.  Viewing  the  doctrines 
and  rituals  of  Brahma  and  Buddh,  as  their  works  reveal  them 
to  the  ordinary  beholder,  we  might  very  justly  conclude  them  to 
be  mere  masses  of  festering  abominations,  in  which  it  were  as 
vain  to  search  for  a  sound  opinion,  a  right  aspiration,  as  it 
would  be  to  look  for  a  pulse  in  a  decaying  corpse.  At  their 
mention  there  start  upon  us  the  memories  of  the  strangely 
complicated  barbarities  of  Hindu  superstition,  the  self-inflicted 
tortures  of  blind  fanaticism,  the  unfathomed  vileness  of  oriental 
society,  its  almost  total  want  of  truthfulness,  benevolence,  pu- 
rity, and  whatever  else  is  of  fair  repute  among  men.  Mainly 
under  a  vicious  moral  cultiu*e,  oriental  character  has  run  down 
generally  into  a  depth  of  degeneracy  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  describe  to  a  western  mind ;  to  exaggerate  it  is  beyond  the 
force  of  language.  Our  missionary  reports  have  made  all  this 
familiar  even  to  childhood.  But  a  close  examination  will  dis- 
cover traces  of  better  thinking  and  feeling  amidst  these  misera- 
ble wanderings  ;  will  detect  the  points  in  the  experimental  de- 
velopment of  these  systems,  where  a  reliable  voice  from  heaven 
alone  was  needed  to  save  a  really  good  idea  and  tendency  from 
a  wrong  outgrowth.  Thus  :  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
o£  these  beliefs  is,  that  *'  there  is  in  man  that  which  is  meant  to 
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converse  with  an  unseen,  spiritual  Being ;  that  this  is  the  voca- 
tion of  the  highest,  wisest  man,  of  him  who  is  properly  the 
man,  who  is  alone  able  to  guide  and  rule  his  fellows."  This 
just  conception  stands  in  immediate  contact  with  another  as  in- 
disputable fact  which  is  woven  through  all  their  theology — that 
the  spontaneous  inclination  of  human  nature  is  to  the  sensual, 
the  brutal,  the  base ;  away  from  the  godlike,  and  the  commun- 
ion with  God  to  which  duty  summons  it.  Hinduism,  at  its  in- 
ception, may  then  be  taken  as  representixig  quite  nearly  the 
spiritual  attitude  which  Nicodemus  occupied  when  he  came  to 
Christ,  in  the  night,  to  ask  the  way  into  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
that  is,  how  the  soul  may  rise  freely,  joyously,  triumphantly, 
above  the  earthly  into  the  divine  life.  But  Hinduism  had  no 
Christ  to  go  to  with  that  supreme  inquiry,  as  had  the  Jewish 
rabbi.  So  it  set  forth  to  construct  its  own  methods  of  victory 
to  the  higher  over  the  lower  man.  It  talks  about  its  *  twice- 
born  man'  —  a  noticeable  coincidence  with  gospel  terms.  But 
it  had  no  knowledge  of  the  new  birth  of  Christian  regeneration. 
Yet  it  saw  that  humanity  must  be  bom  again  to  achieve  its  ideal. 
What  was  and  what  is  the  answer  to  this  mystery  of  the  pro- 
found, the  astute,  the  most  patient  meditation  of  ages  of  these 
trained  and  learned  religionists  ?  Nothing  more  to  the  purpose 
than  the  cleansing  virtues  of  endless  physical  purifications  ;  the 
expiatory  value  of  life-long  and  most  cruel  self-tortures ;  the 
sanctifpng  power  of  habitual,  personal  mortifications. 

^^  The  idea  of  a  separatioD  between  the  twice-born  man  and  the 
merely  animal  man,  is  the  fundamental  one ;  all  the  arrangements 
are  for  the  porpose  of  giving  effect  to  this  idea — all  other  distinc- 
tions are  secondary  to  it.  The  twice-born  man  must,  by  certain 
services  or  sacraments,  the  principal  of  which  is  reading  the  Vedas, 
maintain  his  relation  to  the  unseen  object.  He  must  practise  certain 
plans  for  lessening  his  dependence  on  mere  material  gratifications  ; 
he  most  cultivate  rather  the  passive  than  the  active  qualities." — Re- 
ligions of  the  World,  &c.,  p.  64. 

The  Brahmin  and  the  Buddhist  devotee  recognizes  the  su- 
preme excellence  of  the  Infinite  One  as  his  proper  object  of 
aspiration.  He  perceives  an  antagonism  between  the  flcfi^h  and 
the  spirit  in  himself  calling  to  a  conflict  which  he  is  willing,  in 
lome  sort,  to  nuuntain.     He  undertakes  it  afler  the  counsel  of 
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his  own  wisdom.  We  do  not  find,  in  modem  unchristianized 
philosophies,  a  deeper  veneration  for  the  human  soul,  a  larger 
estimate  of  its  capabilities,  a  more  earnest  resolve  to  reach  its 
proper  ends  of  existence,  than  are  discoverable  in  these  most 
abortive  efforts  to  lift  the  spiritual  out  of  the  animal  life,  to  re- 
join it  to  God  of  whom  it  holds  the  finite  spirit  to  be  a  part  or 
emanation ;  to  whom  it  would  return  in  unbroken  fellowship. 
Despairing  of  its  own  ability  to  effect  this  object  it  has  brought 
the  deity  down  to  earth,  in  not  one  but  many  incarnations,  to 
assist  this  struggle  of  the  soul  back  to  its  natal  source,  by  enter- 
ing the  lists  for  it  in  this  battle  of  heaven  against  hell,  to  try 
the  prowess  of  the  Preserver  against  the  Destroyer.  So  does 
the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  for  the  propitiation  of  heaven  pervade 
these  forms  of  faith  ;  and  how  closely  the  idea  of  a  Trinity  in 
deity  is  interwoven  through  their  whole  texture  has  long  been 
a  familiar  idea  among  scholars.  These  are  root-thoughts  of 
delusions  which  enthrall  whole  empires  of  mind.  It  is  very 
easy  to  see  where  they  approach,  and  where  they  recede  from, 
the  Christian's  Bible.  None  of  them  are  held  in  proper  sympa- 
thy with  their  correlated  truths  of  the  divine  revelation.  But 
they  are  held  nevertheless  with  a  tenacious  grasp,  widely  as  they 
have  deflected  from  the  straight  path  of  moral  and  spiritual 
progress.  So,  in  the  same  company,  the  expectation  of  im- 
mortality is  seen  struggling,  in  incongruous  and  fantastic  shapes, 
through  their  notions  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  We  catch 
the  shine  of  golden  gra  ns  at  the  bottom  of  this  deep  river  of 
polluted  waters.     Let  us  turn  to  another  point  of  observation. 

The  Mohammedan  imposture  has  organized  a  remorseless 
system  of  spiritual  oppression.  Under  its  colossal  curse,  vast 
regions  and  most  lovely  of  three  quartos  of  our  globe  are 
groaning.  It  is  needless  to  depict  to  what  degradation  it  has 
reduced  human  nature  and  society.  Yet  in  the  very  centre  of 
its  creed,  and  the  strongest  pillar  of  its  structure,  stands  the 
sublime  avowal  of  the  being  and  unity  of  God,  and  of  his  per- 
sonal, most  efficient  government  of  his  creation.  This  truth, 
derived  from  Hebrew  institutions  and  history,  lay,  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  as  an  indignant  protest  against 
the  effete  polytheisms,  the  soulless  Judaism,  the  debauched 
Christianity  of  the  times.     But  the  spirit  of  that  protest  was 
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Tindictive,  its  objects  were  ambitious,  its  methods  were  utterly 
estranged  from  divine  and  human  charity.    It  made  no  place  for 
the  workings  of  a  deep  and  pervasive  love.     Hence,  its  God  is 
the  impersonation  of  simple,  severe,  absolute  will.     No  inter- 
change of  sympathies   binds  the  creature  to  him  in  affection. 
His  jurisdiction  is   awfiil,   inexorable   fate.     His  adoration  is 
servile,  not  filial.    Every  other  conception  of  his  nature  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  this  —  of  the  sovereignty  of  power.     The  Mussel- 
man's  deity  is  acold^earted,  far-distant  monarch,  respectable  in 
dignified  qualities  beside  the  swarms  of  pagan  idols  ;  but  he  is  not 
"  Our  Father"  nor  ''our  God."     His  nature  is  neither  holiness 
nor  mercy.     His  name  is  neither  benevolence  nor  grace.     Nor 
has  he  any  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  for  the  instruction  of  man 
in  duty,  or  for  his  redemption  from  sin.     Islamism  abhors  our 
Christ  with  even  more  than  Jewish  hate.     Jesus  it  owns  as  a 
wise  and  blameless  teacher ;  but  Christ  as  a  Mediator  with  God, 
as  king  of  an  empire  of  souls  restored  to  heavenly  allegiance 
through  his  sufierings,  it  scornfully  rejects.     It  has  fragments 
of  religious  doctrine,  but  it  leaves  out  what  is  essential  to  a 
universal  religion.     It  is  suggestive  to  notice  how  this  exclusive 
view  of  absolute,  unmanifested,  unpropitiated  deity  —  a  God 
without   a  Christ  — runs  down  into   blankest  fatalism.     It  is 
worth  asking  whether  man  can,  at  heart,  be  any  thing  else,  un-* 
der  such  a  theory  of  God,  than  an  utter  necessitarian,  realizing 
no  proper  responsibility  over  his  salvation,  over  the  settlement 
of  his  own  endless  destiny  ?     Looking  about  then  to  see  what 
this  form  of  error  needs  to  salt  and  to  save  it,  we  should  say 
tibat  it  is  not  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  held  out  to  it  by  any 
occidental  sect  which  can  stand  with  it  on  the  single  plank  of  the 
aoceptanoe  of  the  unity  of  God ;  but  an  infusion  into  its  heart 
of  the  revelation  of  the  Christ-Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit- 
B^enerator,  of  our  evangel.     It  has  the  one  God ;  it   needs 
the  Emmanuel -^— God  with  us.     Its  religion  has  frozen  itself 
into  an  icy  inhumanity ;  has  rotted  itself  into  a  putrid  sensual- 
ism ;  has  steeled  itself  into  an  iron  fatalism.     It  does  not  want 
to  throw  away  its  God  and  turn  atheist.     It  needs  to  embrace 
Jesus  and  become  Christian.     That   Christ  must   come  down 
from  the  vaulted  roof  of  its  St.  Sophia,  and  re-consecrate  its 
tltar  of  the  peace-offering. 
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Taking  now  our  stand  within  the  circle  of  nominal  but  apos- 
tate Christian  churches,  we,  of  course,  shall  find  a  much  larger 
presence  of  positive,  correct  belief;  for  our  canonical  books 
have  professedly  furnished  the  basis  of  their  creeds.  Their  sin 
is  not  so  much  the  taking  away  from  *  the  words  of  this 
prophecy '  as  the  unauthorized  adding  thereunto.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  with  the  Armenian,  Syriac,  and  other  sects 
of  western  Asia,  have  suffered  the  sure  penalties  of  a  dead  eccle- 
siasticism,  as,  losing  the  vital  power  of  grace,  they  have  under- 
taken to  make  good  that  loss  by  multiplying  sacraments  and 
inventing  new  dogmas  to  sustain  them.  To  make  room  for 
additional  inmates  of  their  temple,  they  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  throw  out  the  old  and  rightiul  occupants,  at  least, 
ostensibly :  it  has  answered  the  necessities  of  the  pressure  to 
pack  them  away  quite  snugly  in  obscure  attics  and  out  of  the 
way  comers,  leaving  all  the  best  central  area  for  these  modem 
favorites.  Thus,  they  would  not  be  thought  to  drive  over  the 
threshold  of  their  faith  the  God  declared  to  Abraham,  Moses, 
Isaiah,  or  the  apostles.  The  decalogue  and  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  retain  their  position  and  their  rehearsal.  The  cross  is 
still  erect  on  Calvary ;  the  pentecostal  Spirit  is  sung  in  cathedral 
hymns ;  the  doctrines  generally  of  an  orthodox  system  have  an 
embalmed  perpetuation.  The  bones  of  Joseph  are  still  carried 
about  in  his  Egyptian  coffin.  But  what  rubbish  is  also  marched 
in  endless  procession  —  as  of  their  "  Mary,  mother  of  God," 
virgin  immaculate,  impeccable,  superior  to  aught  else  that  is 
called  God  in  her  power  of  spiritual  help,  and  in  the  sensuous 
love  of  her  admiring  worshippers ;  as  of  their  saintly  interces- 
sions and  works  of  supererogation,  and  the  efficacy  of  priestly 
absolutions,  and  the  pledges  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the 
impieties  of  a  sacrificial  mass,  and  a  thousand  other  demoralizing, 
delusive  contrivances  gotten  of  the  forbidden  marriage  of  state- 
craft and  churchcraft,  the  name  of  which  alliance  is  Antichrist  I 
Our  gospel  is,  notwithstanding,  their  gospel,  as  theirs  wbs 
penned  by  its  divine  Author.  They  have  written  it  all  over 
with  another  gospel,  which  being  erased,  the  old  Scripture  will 
again  come  to  light.  Theirs  is  like  some  glorious  old  painting 
which  a  Leonardo  put  on  the  walls  of  an  oratory,  but,  by  and 
bye,  some  stupid  pretender  to  the  seraphic  art  came  along  with 
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his  coarse  brush  and  pallet,  and  daubed  the  living  canvas  with 
disgusting  shapes  out  of  his  own  muddy  and  unclean  brain  ;  yet 
here  and  there  the  lines  and  colors  of  that  first  inspiration  of 
genius  show  through  a  little  in  damaged  beauty.  The  divine 
chemistry  is  experimenting  its  way  to  full  success,  by  which 
this  foul  overlaying  of  truth  and  grace  shall  in  time  be  cleansed 
away  to  a  grand  restoration  of  the  great  Master's  work. 

The  position  which  our  survey  has  taken  equally  includes  the 
speculations  of  Infidelity.  With  all  their  crudencss  and  impiety, 
these  do  not  wholly  miss  of  the  truth.  They  have  opened  not  a 
few  correct  and  important  views.  Defective  as  their  idea  of 
God  universally  is,  wide  as  they  go  of  the  right  understanding 
of  his  government,  they  enunciate  many  good  sentiments  con- 
cerning man  and  society ;  they  have  studied  nature  to  con- 
clusions, oftentimes,  of  much  moral  beauty  and  value.  How 
much  of  this  result  is  fairly  assignable  to  the  light  of  that  reve- 
lation which  infidelity  discards  avowedly  yet  uses  covertly,  is  a 
very  interesting  question  which  sceptics  are  rather  averse  to 
entertain.  It  is  not  just  to  say  that  the  sceptical  mind  is  always 
consciously  dishonest,  no  more  than  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  always 
superficial  and  weak  in  its  reasonings.  Weakness  and  dis- 
honesty are  chargeable  upon  its  methods  of  research  as  the 
common  fact ;  but  with  some  clear  exceptions.  Most  of  its  de- 
mands are  unreasonable,  most  of  its  tendencies  are  wrong  and 
ruinous.  Still,  it  sometimes  strongly  arrests  our  sympathies  as 
the  manifest  struggling  of  a  sincere  and  vigorous  spirit  toward 
the  light  and  freedom  of  religious  truth.  It  makes  far  too  much 
of  its  own  intuitions  which  are  but  little  reliable,  and  anything 
but  harmonious;  nevertheless,  it  has  glimpses  of  that  divine 
order  and  symmetry  to  which  all  finite  things  should  grow.  It 
e?er  has  asked  countless  more  questions  than  it  has  answered, 
80  much  greater  has  been  its  sense  of  need  than  of  its  wisdom 
to  supply  that  need.  Infidelity  calls  for  a  faith  which  shall 
secure  a  practical  philanthropy :  this  is  a  true  idea,  though  a 
Christless  humanitarianism  never  worked  it  out  —  the  "good 
Samaritan  "  does  not  belong  to  its  ethics,  much  as  every  infidel 
platform  claims  that  compassionate  stranger  as  its  private 
property.  It  demands  a  re-adjustment  of  social  relations  into  a 
happy  and  prosperous  secularism ;  it  cares  not  much  about  the 
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future  life,  but  would  ensure  the  well  being  of  the  present, 
according  to  the  innate  dignity  and  worth  of  man  its  subject. 
Its  plea  is  legitimate,  though  it  has  no  real  power  to  grant  it. 
God  does  design  that  men  that  shall  live  together  in  this  world 
as  they  ought  to.  The  benevolence  of  antichristian  progress- 
ivism  it  dwarfed  into  a  pigmy  size  beside  that  of  the  gospel  pro- 
jecting and  preparing  the  millennial  age.  It  would  be  diverting 
were  it  not  so  spiritually  sad,  to  listen  to  the  self-gratulations  of 
our  social  illuminati  over  the  triumphs  of  their  philosophy  in 
lifting  the  masses  into  a  true  manly  freedom,  which  triumphs 
are  always,  like  some  others  of  the  day,  just  agoing  to  come  off. 
Poor  Buckle  thought  that  he  was  the  general  who  should  in- 
fallibly lead  the  conquering  cohorts  to  the  centre  of  the  other 
camp,  and  take  it  with  a  Waterloo  defeat.  But  his  task  got 
no  nearer  a  completion  than  his  predecessors  in  the  same  ill- 
starred  campaign.  There  is  only  One  who  has  said,  in  tlie  ful- 
ness of  promise  and  provision  for  the  grand  accomplishment — 
"  It  is  finished  I"  But  although  the  scepticism  of  mankind  from 
the  beginning  has  been  a  demolition  rather  than  a  reconstruc- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  held  much  truth  in  a  firm 
and  earnest  grasp. 

Our  gleanings  from  this  wide  and  varied  field  are  instructive. 
They  might  be  greatly  extended ;  but  we  have  indicated  enough 
for  present  purposes.  Truth  recognizes  all  echoes,  even  the 
faintest,  of  its  own  ancient  intonings.  It  waits  and  works  to 
catch  a  distinct  response.  It  will  not  work  and  wait  in  vain. 
The  renewing  Spirit  is  converting  men  from  their  ancient  er- 
rors and  follies.  Mark  the  prophecy  and  the  symbol  of  this 
assured  consummation. 

• 

**  Walking  by  early  light  on  yonder  terrace,* 
I  saw  the  sun  yet  crimson  smite  the  mist 
Surging  up  from  the  valley ;  fold  on  fold 
Rose  the  thick  vapor  threatening  to  obscure 
The  golden  dawn ;  yet,  see  the  laughing  day  ! 
So  shall  Truth  mount,  and  pour  its  blazing  shafts 
Thro^  P^rror^s  mist,  changing  each  murky  cloud 
To  a  white  wreath  of  glory." 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

THE  ENGLISH  DISSENTERS. 

We  may  say  generally  and  summarily  of  the  English  dis- 
senters, that  they  aim  to  demonstrate  two  main  points,  namely, 
Christian  institutions  sustained  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  churches,  and  the  means  of  education  provided  by  the 
people  themselves.  These  are  noble  aims,  though  their  realiza- 
tion were  admitted  to  be  impracticable.  It  is  evident  that  if 
they  devote  themselves  with  any  good  degree  of  earnestness  and 
energy  to  the  demonstration  of  these  great  points,  their  moral 
position  in  the  community  is  one  which  ought  to  command  un- 
bounded respect.  And  their  position  is  a  noble  one,  their  ene- 
mies themselves  being  judges.  Comparatively,  and  in  the 
aggregate  t'.ey  are  poor,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  for  a 
proud  and  wealthy  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  draw  wealth 
and  pride  to  itself.  It  is  true,  accordingly,  almost  as  a  general 
rule,  that  just  as  fast  as  the  dissenters  become  rich  and  proud 
they  forsake  the  chapel  and  go  to  church.  Thus  an  aged  and 
very  successful  dissenting  minister  in  the  south  of  England  told 
us  that,  in  a  single  generation,  he  had  seen  every  chapel  in 
the  vicinity,  his  own  included,  stripped  of  nearly  all  its  leading 
families.  They  had  grown  rich  and  respectable,  and  the  younger 
branches  had  gone  to  church. 

This  drain  upon  their  resources  has  been  incessant,  with 
small  compensation  in  the  shape  of  seceders  from  the  Church 
of  England  to  their  communion ;  they  have  suffered  exclusion 
from  the  great  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  yet  they 
have  given  to  their  own  ministry  a  free  education  in  colleges 
sustained,  for  the  most  part,  by  annual  subscriptions  and  contri- 
butions. In  addition  to  their  ministers'  salaries,  which  are 
larger  on  the  average  than  in  our  country,  they  maintain,  very 
extensively,  admirable  day  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
They  have  also  comprehensive  missionary  operations  of  their 
own  at  home  and  abroad,  and  are  generous  supporters,  in  coop- 
eration with   churchmen^  of  the   Bible  and  Tract  Societies ; 
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besides  which  every  church  has  a  variety  of  local  charities, 
the  absolute,  imperative  demand  for  such  things  in  England 
being  great  beyond  all  that  we  can  understand. 

You  would  naturally  expect,  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
dissenters,  as  well  as  from  their  past  history,  that  some  diversity 
should  be  found  among  them,  in  regard  both  to  principles  and 
measures.  The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
embraces  those  ministers  and  churches  among  the  Independents 
who  believe  that  many  valuable  ends  may  be  gained  by  asso- 
ciated action  which  cannot  be  gained  in  any  other  way,  and  that 
without  infringing  at  all  any  single  principle  of  Independency. 
This  they  have  very  abundantly  demonstrated ;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  nearly  one  half  their  ministers  —  certainly  not  in  every  in- 
stance the  most  intelligent  —  stand  wholly  aloof  from  this  organ- 
ization, being  firmly  persuaded  that  such  a  Union  is  the  first 
step  toward  a  spiritual  despotism,  and  that  it  is  hardly  consist- 
ent with  the  scriptural  liberty  of  the  churches,  even  if  it  should 
never  proceed  any  farther. 

Again  as  regards  the  peculiar  position  of  the  dissenters  among 
the  religious  parties  of  the  day,  and  their  duty  in  relation  to 
their  own  principles,  many  believe  that  the  one  thing  especially 
demanded  of  them  is,  to  exhibit  a  high  order  of  Christian  char- 
acter and  a  large  measure  of  spiritual  prosperity,  in  their  own 
communion,  that  such  an  argument  will  tell  with  most  power 
upon  the  community,  and  thus  subserve  most  effectually  the 
prevalence  of  their  own  distinctive  views.  Others  believe  that 
they  are  called  in  the  providence  of  God  to  act  on  the  aggres- 
sive. These,  in  alliance  with  good  men  like  minded  among  the 
Baptists,  and  a  portion  of  the  Unitarians,  organized  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  "  Anti-State  Church  Association," 
the  avowed  object  being  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  State.  Their  organ,  the  Nancon/ormistj 
is  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Miall,  Esq.,  a  man  of  con- 
summate ability  as  a  writer  and  debater,  who  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  an  Independent  church  and  the  work  of  the  ministry 
altos:ether  in  order  to  assume  the  editorial  chair.  The  name  of 
the  association  has  been  changed,  and  it  is  now  called  ^The 
Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  control.** 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  pronounce  this  society  and  the 
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Congregational  Union  antagonistic  organizations ;  as  some  lead- 
ing men,  with  not  a  few  of  inferior  mark,  are  found  in  both. 
To  the  Congregational  Union,  however,  belongs  by  far  the 
greater  strength  of  distinguished  names,  while,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  the  men  who  are  found  in  the  one  are  not 
found  in  the  other. 

There  is  also  a  party,  small  in  numbers,  but  highly  intelli- 
genty  of  which  Manchester  is  the  headquarters,  which  avows  its 
belief  in  the  safety  and  urgent  necessity  of  some  kind  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  general  education. 
This  fatty  makes  its  appeal,  of  course,  to  the  common  school 
system  of  New  England  and  its  successful  working.  How  this 
argument  is  sometimes  met,  and  how  intelligently  educated 
and  philosophic  Englishmen  occasionally  discourse  about  mat- 
ters and  things  in  the  United  States,  we  remember  to  have  seen 
illustrated  in  a  grand  educational  Conference  held  in  Crosby 
Hall,  London,  in  the  spring  of  1848.  Edward  Miall,  Esq.,  in 
a  reaUy  masterly  speech,  met  the  appeal  to  the  public  school 
system  in  our  country  by  the  startling  assertion  that  in  this  sys- 
tem was  found  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  American  slavery  I 
The  proof  was  extremely  simple,  direct  and  clear ;  to  wit :  the 
government  of  the  United  States  supports  the  schools,  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  favor  of  slavery ;  therefore,  as  a  thing  of  course, 
the  government  schools  diligently  mstil  into  the  minds  of  the 
children  its  own  pro-slavery  sentiments  I 

There  has  been  no  day  since  the  era  of  John  Robinson  when 
English  nonconformity  has  lacked  distinguished  names  to  grace 
the  page  of  its  history.  Some  whom  it  was  our  privilege  to 
know  have  been  gathered  to  the  fathers,  and  their  names  will 
be  remembered  with  the  names  of  Howe  and  Owen  and  Caryl 
and  Isaac  Watts.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  whose  work  on  the  Messiah 
»  sufficient  to  guarantee  his  immortality  as  a  scholar  and  a 
theologian,  held  an  honorable  place  among  the  first  English 
geologists,  the  Lyells  and  Powells  and  Bucklands.  His  child- 
like simplicity  of  manners  was  a  beautiful  foil  to  his  intellectual 
greatness,  while  the  peculiar  affability  of  his  disposition  charmed 
all  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  intercourse,  and  the  sweetness 
of  bis  temper  and  the  Christian  courtesy  of  his  bearing  never 
fiiiled  him,  even  in  the  most  exciting  controversies  and  under  the 
most  ill-natured  provocatioDs, 
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It  is  most  pleasant  to  remember  the  venerable  Dr.  Hender- 
son, now  parsed  away,  most  amiable  and  dignified  of  Christian 
gentlemen,  adorned  with  the  richest  spoils  of  varied  learning, 
and  admitted  by  the  Church  of  England  even  to  stand  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  Oriental  scholars.  It  was  the  learned  churchman, 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  who  said  that  his  work  on  Inspiration  reminded 
the  reader  of  the  days  when  there  were  giants. 

A  pupil  of  Dr.  Henderson  at  Highbury  College,  London, 
where  he  was  educated  for  the  ministry  among  the  Independents, 
was  Dr.  William  Smith,  now  so  widely  and  well  known  as  a 
classical  and  biblical  editor.  His  four  great  dictionaries,  of 
the  Bible,  Roman  Biography,  Antiquities,  and  Geography,  em- 
body an  amount  of  labor  which  it  is  permitted  to  few  men  to 
accomplish  in  a  life  time.  Yet  he  has  accomplished  all  this, 
giving  to  scholars  a  standard  work  in  each  of  these  departments, 
in  addition  to  important  duties  as  Professor  in  the  New  College, 
St.  John's  Wood,  London.  That  the  republic  of  letters  may 
yet  expect  other  and  valuable  contributions  from  the  labors  of 
Dr.  William  Smith  we  feel  assured,  if  his  life  is  prolonged, 
since  he  cannot  be  much  above  fifty  years  of  age. 

Seldom  has  there  been  deeper  mourning  through  an  entire 
Christian  denomination,  or  with  better  reason,  than  when  the 
same  college  in  which  Dr.  Smith  occupies  a  chair  was  de- 
prived of  its  President  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Harris.  A  poor  Sunday-school  boy  among  the  dissenters  in 
Bristol,  deriving  nearly  all  his  literary  and  theological  advanta- 
ges from  a  four  years'  training  at  Hoxton  Academy,  he  was 
first  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a  small  Independent  church  in  the 
quiet  village  of  Epsom.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  long 
remain  unknown.  The  publication  of  his  prize  essay  on  ^Mam- 
mon," of  which  more  than  30,000  volumes  were  sold,  first 
brought  him  into  notice  as  an  able  and  eloquent  Christian 
writer.  Other  volumes  followed,  as  "  The  Great  Teacher"  had 
preceded  the  prize  essay,  and  he  rose  rapidly  into  popular  favor 
and  influence,  as  an  able  writer,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
withal  as  a  man  of  sound  scriptural  theology  and  eminently 
exalted  and  beautiful  Christian  character.  His  later  works  were 
*•  The  Pre-Adamite  Earth,"  "  Man  Primeval,"  and  ''Patriarchy.'* 
These  were  only  instalments  of  what  he  was  intending  to  do,  and 
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when  it  is  remembered  that  they  were  prepared  amid  the  press- 
ing labors  of  President  and  Theological  Professor,  first  of 
Gieshont  College  and  then  of  New  College,  London  ;  that  his 
health  was  always  feeble,  and  that  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
fiAy-twOy  it  will  be  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
powers,  and  that  his  death  at  a  time  when  a  loose  theology  was 
stealthily  creeping  in,  captivating  not  a  few  of  the  younger 
ministers  as  if  it  was  a  higher  illumination,  and  seriously  threat- 
ening the  old  doctrinal  foundations,  was  a  heavy  calamity  to 
English  nonconformists. 

There  was  a  peculiar  fascination  in  Dr.  Harris'  social  charac- 
ter. A  countenance  of  blended  intelligence  and  benignity,  a 
voice  of  much  sweetness,  a  most  radiant  cheerfulness  with  man- 
ners full  of  sweet  repose,  a  wit  keen  but  harmless,  a  rich  fund 
of  anecdote,  and  a  heart  genial  and  overflowing  with  kindness  — 
such  were  the  qualities  which  made  him  equally  admired  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  mourned 
with  an  unwonted  tenderness  of  sorrow  when  he  died. 

The  ablest  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
and  the  prince  of  modem  reviewers  is  Henry  Rogers,  first 
settled  as  an  Independent  minister  in  the  village  of  Totteridge, 
near  London,  then  as  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Durant, 
at  Poole,  Dorset ;  since  which  he  has  been  successively  tutor  in 
Hi^burjr  College,  London,  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  in  University  College,  London,  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Spring  Hill  Independent  College,  Birmingham, 
and  president  of  Lancashire  Independent  College,  Manchester, 
whete  he  still  continues.  We  shall  sufficiently  indicate  the 
great  strength  and  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Rogers  as  a  writer  if  we 
refer  to  two  articles  which  will  be  remembered  by  every  reader 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  last  twenty  years.  These  are, 
"  The  Glory  and  Vanity  of  Literature,"  and  "  Faith  and  Reason ." 
The  latter  was  a  most  damaging  blow  to  the  great  Tractarian 
heresy  whidi  was  causing  no  little  uneasiness  in  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  time ;  and  the  impression  it  made  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  two  Bishops,  never  once  dreaming  that  such 
tn  article  could  be  the  production  of  any  but  a  true  son  of  the 
cfamchy  signified  their  readiness  to  confer  upon  the  writer  the 
best  living  in  their  gift  if  he  was  a  clergyman.     The  govem- 
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ment,  too,  knowing  who  he  was,  conveyed  a  hint  that  **  prefe 
ment "  —  which  '  could  mean  no  less  than  a  bishop's  mitre  - 
would  be  the  consequence  of  his  conforming.     He  preferred 
be  plain  Henry  Rogers. 

Besides  several  octavo  volumes  of  his  contributions  to  tl 
Edinburgh  Review^  his  most  important  works  are,  ^  The  Eclip 
of  Faith,"  a  ''  Defence*,"  in  reply  to  Prof.  Newman's  attac 
and  "The  Greyson  Letters."  Mr.  Rogers  is  still  in  the  ft 
vigor  of  his  powers,  and  will  yet  be  heard  from  in  the  republ 
of  letters,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions  of  tl 
day. 

Another  name  of  which  the  English  dissenters  have  reas( 
to  be  proud,  is  the  Rev.  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.,  the  accon 
plished  editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review^  a  journal  estal 
lished  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  speedily  took  rai 
with  the  very  best  English  quarterlies.  Dr.  Vaughan's  attaii 
ments  are  as  varied  as  they  are  extensive.  Historian,  quarter 
reviewer,  theological  professor,  preacher,  platform  orator  — : 
every  one  of  these  he  has  achieved  a  high  reputation.  Tl 
quality  of  his  pulpit  eloquence  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  th; 
when  he  was  preacher  to  a  congregation  of  Independents  in 
particularly  puritanic  looking  place,  called  Homdon  Chapel,  \ 
the  west  end  of  London,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  wj 
mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  Queen  at  the  time,  was  attracted  1 
hear  him,  with  several  other  nobles,  and  continued  her  attem 
ance  regularly  until  the  outcry  which  so  vulgar  a  habit  excite 
in  high  places  compelled  her  to  desist.  Dr.  Vauglian  is  tc 
courtly  in  his  manners,  and  too  conservative  in  his  views  to  i 
in  highest  favor  with  the  dissenters  generally. 

The  great  strength  of  the  Independents,  from  Philip  Ny< 
and  John  Howe,  and  George  Whitefield  downward,  is  in  tl 
pulpit.  They  occupy,  in  this  respect,  the  first  rank  amoo 
the  religious  denominations  of  England.  Preaching  is  tl 
one  thing  which  they  most  assiduously  cultivate,  and  on  the 
success  in  which  they  especially  plume  themselves.  To  uj 
with  our  fixed  notions  of  the  nine  years'  course,  it  is  tnil 
surprising  to  perceive  how  much  of  power  they  have  in  tl 
pulpit,  in  proportion  to  their  classical  and  theological  attaii 
•ments.  It  is  a  maxim  often  repeated  among  them,  that 
in  not  80  much  what  a  man  says  that  produces  the  impresdo 
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as  his  manner  of  saying  it.  Without  intending  the  very 
smallest  disparagement  to  the  matter  of  their  sermons,  we 
may  say  that  they  fully  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  maxim. 
The  training  of  their  ministers  has,  until  recently,  heen  decid- 
edly meagre  as  regards  both  classics  and  divinity.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  a  term  of  four  years  at  one  of  their  colleges 
has  comprised  the  entire  classical  and  theological  course ; 
and  the  scholastic  advantages  of  even  this  brief  period  have 
been  considerably  abridged  in  most  instances  by  the  practice 
of  sending  the  young  men  out  to  preach  frequently,  almost 
from  its  commencement  quite  to  its  close.  It  does  not  alto 
gether  comport  with  the  New  England  notions  of  order,  to  say 
nothing  of  validity,  to  see  a  smooth-faced  youth,  hardly  a 
twelvemonth  absent  from  the  draper's  shop  or  some  mechanical 
employment,  styled  Reverend,  and  mounting  a  pulpit,  preach- 
ing to  a  large  congregation,  and  then  descending  and  adminis- 
tering the  Lord's  Supper.  Yet  such  was  William  Jay  when  he 
first  attracted  crowds  to  hear  him,  and  such  was  Thomas  Spen- 
cer, whose  eloquence  charmed  the  most  intelligent  audiences  in 
Lfondon.  This  practice  of  early  and  frequent  preaching  the 
English  dissenters  still  regard  as  among  the  indispensable  means 
of  successful  ministerial  training. 

A  most  important  step  was  taken  in  London  in  the  year 
1850,  in  the  junction  of  Coward,  Highbury  and  Homerton  col- 
leges, forming  a  greatly  enlarged  institution  under  the  name  of 
New  College.  The  Faculty  is  very  able,  and  the  term  of  study 
extends  through  five  years ;  two  years  being  devoted  to  the 
literary  course^  and  three  to  the  theological.  It  is  also  much 
the  custom  latterly  for  theological  students  among  the  dissenters 
to  graduate  as  Bachelors  and  Masters  at  the  Loudon  University, 
which  is  open  to  all  alike  without  distinction  of  religious  belief. 

It  is  extensively  believed  that  the  improvement  already  visible 
m  the  yomiger  ministers  in  literary  and  theological  attainments, 
is  attended  with  no  corresponding  increase  of  power  in  the  pul- 
pit. It  is  said  that,  while  the  younger  ministers  have  more  of 
classical  elegance  and  scholarship,  they  exhibit  less  of  evangeli- 
cal unction  and  warmth  and  earnestness  than  their  predecessors. 
There  are  not  wanting  among  the  dissenters  those  who  put  this 
entirely  to  the  account  of  the  increase  of  knowledge,  believing, 
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not  exactly  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion  and  elo- 
quence, but  that  a  little  learning  is  a  less  dangerous  thing  than 
a  good  deal  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Others  attribute  it  to 
the  too  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  young  men  with  the  theo- 
logians of  Germany.  Must  we  not  rather  class  it  among  the 
too  sure  signs  of  a  generation  drifting  unconsciously  toward  the 
dead  sea  of  mechanisms  and  self-glorying  and  forms  beautiful, 
but  lifeless ;  cleaving,  as  one  of  these,  to  a  spiritual  terminology, 
but  apprehending  little  of  the  deep  and  awful  meaning  which 
was  in  that  terminology  when  it  was  the  medium  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  old  Christian  heroes,  whose  sepulchres  they  take 
delight  to  garnish  when  they  have  built  them. 

We  love  to  think  of  the  English  pulpit  as  it  was  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  What  a  noble  generation  of  preachers  the  dis- 
senters had  then.  Jay  and  James  and  Hamilton  and  Ely  and 
Fletcher  and  Blackburn  and  Reed  and  Parsons  and  Raffles  and 
McAU  and  Stratten  and  Harris  and  Leifchild  and  Bennett 
and  Burnet  and  Campbell  and  Binney  —  each  one  how  unlike 
all  the  rest,  and  yet  each  name  was  a  power  in  all  Eng- 
land. Only  four  —  Binney  and  Parsons  and  Stratten  and 
Campbell  —  are  left,  and  who  shall  fill  the  places  of  the  others  ? 
Only  one  of  them  read  his  sermons,  though  they  all  wrote  more 
or  less,  while  some  of  them  wrote  all  that  they  preached  to  the 
end  of  theur  course.  John  Angell  James  lamented  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  that  the  habit  of  reading  was  stealthily 
coming  in  with  the  younger  ministers,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  his  belief  that  the  pulpit  was  waning  among  the  dissenters, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this  fact.  It  used  to  be  de- 
manded, as  a  first  and  indispensable  condition  of  being  heard  with 
&vor,  that  a  man  should  not  read  his  sermons.  He  might  write 
and  commit,  or  he  might  preach  without  committing  if  he  could, 
only  he  must  not  falter  or  hesitate.  English  congregations  are 
exceedingly  impatient  and  even  irritable  at  anything  of  the 
sort.  It  is  fatal  to  a  man's  success.  And  they  show  him  no 
pity.  He  may  be  a  very  good  man,  but  God  never  meant  him 
for  a  preacher,  they  say.  This  circumstance  imposed  on  all 
young  ministers  a  great  amount  of  exceedingly  irksome  labor  in 
their  pulpit  preparations,  the  fact  being  that,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  they  wrote  their  sermons  fully  and  committed  them 
during  the  first  years  of  their  ministry.     A  popular  preacher 
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told  us  when  he  had  been  settled  five  years  in   Leeds,  that  he 
had  never  preached  a  single  sermon  to  his  people  on   the  Sab- 
bath without  having  written  and*committed  every  word.     John 
Leifchild  preached  to  a  London  congregation  of  more  than  two 
thousand  till  he  was  above  seventy  years  of  age  without  a  sign 
of  waning  power  or  popularity,  and  kept  up  the  habit  of  writing 
and  committing   to   the   last.     Yet  how  impossible  it  was  to 
believe,  as  you  listened  to  him,  that  he  had  written  anything  at 
all ;  such  perfect  simplicity  of  thought  and  style  and  illustration 
and  delivery  —  a  mere  plain  talk  —  till  toward  the  conclusion, 
when  he  invariably  became  excited,  his  majestic  form  rose  to  a 
perfectly  erect   attitude,  his   noble   countenance   glowing   and 
flashing  with  the  fires  of  earnest  feeling,  and  he  wound  up  with 
a  most  animated  and  stirring  peroration,  including,  frequently, 
several  verses  of  some  popular  hymn,  leaving  his  great  audience 
fikstened  to  their  seats  in  dead  silence  for  a  little  space,  followed 
Boon  by  an  explosion  of  mingled  sounds  —  the  rustling  of  silk 
dreoses,  a  general  cough  in  concert,  merely  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  slight  movement  of  innumerable  feet,  like  a  sudden  and 
simultaneous  escape  from  nightmare  —  a  characteristic  perform- 
ance, which  only  a  London  congregation  accomplishes  in  per- 
fection.    It  has  been  said  by  critics  that  such  a  winding  up  will 
make  a  very  indifferent  sermon  pass  for  very  good,   as  cleaii 
cdlar  and  boots  secure  immunity  for  a  coat  not  the  newest. 

There  was  no  more  effective  preacher  in  England  twenty-five 
years  ago  than  John  Angell  James,  although  he  was  neither  a 
scholar  nor  an  original  thinker.  He  had  a  warm  emotional 
nature,  a  deep  rich  voice,  which  he  modulated  and  commanded 
to  perfection,  a  never  failing  fluency,  great  pathos  and  an 
exceeding  beauty  and  variety  of  illustration  ;  all  commended  by 
a  massive  form  (a  great  thing  with  the  English,  they  have  a 
special  dislike  of  a  lean  orator)  and  a  countenance,  though  far 
fipom  handsome,  yet  C4ipable  of  unusual  diversity  and  force  of 
expression.  Mr.  James  preached  without  manuscript,  yet  never 
trusted  to  his  extemporaneous  powers,  but  carefully  wrote  and 
committed  all.  He  once  preached  the  annual  sermon  before 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  a  congregation  of  three  thou- 
sand in  Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  London.  It  is  a  great  occasion, 
to  which  a  popular  preacher  is  called  but  once  in  his   lifetime. 
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Mr.  James  preached  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  preached  without 
manuscript,  yet  did  not  hesitate  nor  falter  in  a  single  instance ; 
and  preached  precisely  that  which  he  had  written,  ^  even  to 
every  and,  if  and  but,"  as  the  friend  who  sat  behind  him  in  the 
pulpit,  with  the  manuscript  in  hand,  assured  us.  The  sermons 
of  Mr.  James  were  full  of  gospel  truth,  and  he  was  eminently 
successful  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  having  been  ordained  be- 
fore the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year,  over  the  church  and 
congregation  to  which  he  ministered  during  the  long  period  of 
fifty-four  years,  till  his  death  in  1859. 

The  quaint  William  Jay  of  Bath,  literally  spent  his  life,  from 
sixteen  till  eighty-three  years  of  age,  in  writing  sermons  and 
committing  them  to  memory,  having  never  been  much  addicted 
to  pastoral  visiting  among  his  large  flock.  Praised  by  such 
critics  as  Sheridan  and  John  Foster  in  his  prime,  he  continued 
to  be  a  grand  attraction,  drawing  crowds  to  Argyle  chapel, 
when  a  very  old  man.  His  eloquence,  which  was  never  of  the 
thundering  order,  was  less  abated  at  eighty  than  might  have 
been  expected.  His  appearance  —  as  all  portraits  of  him 
show  —  was  very  striking.  An  unusually  robust  form,  even 
for  an  Englishman,  large  head  on  broad  shoulders  and  ample 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and  goodness.  His 
quaint  thoughts  flowed  from  him  in  a  style  so  simple  and  beauti- 
ful, and  in  a  voice  of  such  wondrous  sweetness,  that  his  audience 
was  charmed  from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  though  never 
wrought  up  to  any  high  excitement. 

Mr.  Jay  had  in  the  drawer  of  his  study  table  an  American 
Doctor's  degree,  which  he  never  used,  except  in  the  way  of  an 
occasional  good  natured  joke  at  the  expense  of  Doctor's  degrees 
in  general.  He  was  much  gratified,  however,  with  his  trans- 
Atlantic  reputation ;  told  us  with  evident  pleasure  that  the  first 
complete  edition  of  his  works  had  been  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  showed  us  a  copy  that  had  been  sent  to  him  across 
the  water  elegantly  bound  in  morocco  and  gilt. 

Most  ministers  among  the  English  dissenters  greatly  modify 
their  methods  of  pulpit  preparation  after  the  first  few  years, 
writing  out  fully  and  elaborately,  perhaps,  one  sermon  each 
week,  and  for  the  rest  doing  as  they  can,  every  man  having  his 
own   particular  way  —  writing  in  part,  or  a  mere  skeleton,  or 
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nothing  at  all.  One  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  preachers 
in  London  has  the  faculty  of  precomposing  his  sermons  almost 
literally  without  committing  a  word  to  paper.  This  has  always 
been  very  much  his  mode  of  preparation. 

There  is  here  and  there  an  instance  of  a  preacher  achieving 
success  almost  without  writing  at  all  for  the  pulpit.  The  late 
John  Blackburn  of  London  told  us,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity  and  influence  as  the  pastor  of  a  large  and  unusually 
intelligent  congregation,  that  he  had  written  out  very  few  ser- 
mons in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry.  He  used  a  full  and 
carefully  prepared  brief. 

The  theory  which  the  practice  of  the  great  majority  of  dissenting 
preachers  goes  to  sustain  is,  that,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power 
of  preaching  well  without  manuscript,  it  is  indispensable,  not 
only  to  write  a  great  deal,  but  to  commit  to  memory.     He  who 
speaks  what  he  has  written,  soon  discovers  that  for  natural  and 
effective  speaking  quite  another  style  is  required  than  that  which 
does  very  well  in  reading.     He  will  find  himself  in  the  delivery 
of  his  sermons,  inclining  to  modify  extensively  what  he  has  writ- 
ten, making  it  more  direct  and  familiar,  more  a  plain  Saxon 
talk,  like  Shakspeare  and  John  Bunyan.     He  perceives  that  he 
gains  immensely  in  power  over  his  audience  by  such  a  modifica- 
tion.    The  common  people  hear  him  gladly,  although  they  fail 
to  discover  the  secret  of  his  power.     The  most  illiterate  mem- 
ber of  his  congregation  will  pay  him  the  compliment  to  say  that 
she  likes  him  very  much,  but  that  she  guesses    he   has   never 
been  to  coUege,   as  she  can  understand  every  word  he  says. 
The  most  intelligent  and  critical  of  his  hearers,  on  the  contrary, 
folly  appreciate  such  plainness  of  speech,  knowing  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  very  best  and  highest  style  of  oratory.     This  pul- 
pit experience,  in  speaking  what  has  been  written,  will  go  with 
iiim  into  the  study.     He  will  see  the  eyes  of  his  last  Sabbath's 
congregation  upon  him  while  he  is  writing,  and  so  will  grad- 
ually acquire  a  speaking  style    in  his  written  sermons.     His 
hibit  of  careful  writing  in  such  a  style  will  impart  a  character 
of  precision    and   elegance  to  that  which  he  delivers  without 
having  written  it,  and  in  this  way  he  may  come  to  make  his 
written  and  unwritten  sermons  so  much  alike  that  he  may  defy 
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the  most  critical  of  his  hearers  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other. 

But  is  not  the  committing  of  a  whole  sermon  to  memory, 
so  as  to  preach  it  with  fluency  and  ease,  a  great  labor,  con- 
suming much  time?  Undoubtedly  it  is  to  most  men,  and 
especially  in  the  first  trial,  not  to  mention  that  a  man  is  very 
likely  to  suffer  the  mortification  of  finding  that  he  has  not  ac- 
complished the  thing  when  he  thought  he  had,  and  of  having  to 
read  the  sermon  which  he  had  hid  between  the  leaves  of  his 
Bible  for  fear  of  what  might  possibly  happen.  His  second  ex- 
periment however  will  not  cost  him  half  as  much  toil  as  the 
first,  and  will  be  more  than  twice  as  successful,  and  he  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  rapidly  the  difficulty  diminishes.     It  will 

not  be  loner  before  he  will  half  commit  a  sermon  in  the  act  of 

...  .  .  ^  . 

writing  it,  and  that  without  any  conscious  effort,  as  if  the  mem- 
ory, aware  of  what  would  be  demanded  of  it  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  was  on  hand  betimes. 

Is  it  not  well  worth  any  amount  of  hard  lab'r  to  acquire  the 
power  of  addressing  an  intelligent  audience  without  manuscript ; 
and  especially  when  the  object  is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  per- 
ishing men  ?  Those  who  have  given  the  toil  must  be  the  best 
judges  ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  any  man  who  has  done  it 
will  say  that  the  achievement  is  worth  many  times  the  labor  it 
has  cost.  Will  it  be  said  that  preaching  memoriter  is  con- 
strained and  stiff  and  precise  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  best  English  preachers  of  the  last  half  century  have 
learned  to  preach  in  this  way,  and  that  the  pulpit  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  with  all  the  splendid  advantages  of  the  two  great 
Universities,  has,  confessedly,  fallen  decidedly  behind  the  pulpit 
of  the  dissenters  with  only  the  slender  advantages  furnished  by 
their  academies  and  colleges. 

Probably  no  living  English  preacher  supplies  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  combination  of  the  different  methods  of  training 
and  of  pulpit  preparation  than  Thomas  Binney  of  London.  He 
passed  painfully  through  the  writing  and  committing  stage  in 
the  first  years  of  his  ministry  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  since 
he  has  been  in  the  great  metropolis  he  has  shown  himself  a 
master  of  every  method.  We  have  heard  him  preach  with 
great  power  to  his  usual  Sabbath  congregadon  at  the  Weigh 
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House,  which  is  always  a  crowd,  from  brief  notes  fastened 
into  a  pocket  Bible.  We  have  heard  him  when  his  audience 
was  largely  made  up  of  ministers  and  theological  students  from 
all  parts  of  England  and  filled  to  overflowing  one  of  the  most 
capacious  chapels  in  London ;  and  he  preached  without  any 
noteb,  and  what  had  not  been  written ;  and  his  discourse  was 
00  original  in  conception,  so  profound  in  thought,  so  masterly 
in  the  exposition  of  fundamental  Bible  doctrine,  and  delivered 
with  such  marvellous  eloquence,  that  the  densely  packed  con- 
gregation was  moved  as  we  have  seldom  seen  men  moved  by 
the  power  of  oratory.  We  have  also  heard  him  preach  from 
his  manuscript  on  a  great  public  occasion,  to  a  mass  of  three 
thousand,  and  he  was  Thomas  Binney  still  —  profound,  bril- 
liant, original,  impassioned,  overpowering ;  swaying  the  multi- 
tude before  him  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  by  the 
wind. 

Ilis  usual  method  is  to  make  careful  preparation  without 
writing,  and  then  go  into  the  pulpit  and  deliver  himself.  Now 
tod  then  he  writes  out  a  sermon  fully  and  very  elaborately, 
when  he  wishes  to  say  some  very  particular  thing,  and  to  say  it 
in  a  very  particular  way.  In  such  a  case  he  invariably  reads  — 
committmg  to  memory  was  always  exceedingly  irksome  to  him 
—  and  so  reads  that  his  audience  will  be  likely  to  think  they 
sever  heard  him  do  so  good  a  thing  before. 

Thomas  Binney  is  one  of  those  men  who  do  all  things  in  a 
certain  grand  and  regal  manner,  commanding  a  sentiment  very 
much  akin  to  homage  in  the  breasts  of  other  men.     He  is  a 
regal  man.     When  we  first  saw  him,  in  the  year  183G,  he  re- 
minded us,  more  than  any  other  man  we  ever  saw,   of  Daniel 
W^ebster.     His  appearance,  as  the  London  Quarterly  said  of  our 
great  statesman,  was  striking,  and  even  grand.     A  tall,  athletic 
frame,  with  portly  form,  forehead  broad  and  high,  eyes  deep 
let,  mouth  large  and  singularly  expressive,  with  a  noble  majes- 
terial  bearing;  all  making  one  feel  that  a  great  intellect  was 
there.     His  voice,  not  remarkable  for  strength  or  richness,  or 
musical  cadence,   is  yet  most  effective,  and  adapts  itself  with 
equal  facility  and  with  a  surprising  suddenness  of  transition,  to 
ewery  variety  of  sentiment   and  emotion.     His  action,  like  his 
TOioe  and  style,  is  inimitable,  and  much  is  the  need  of  pity  for 
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the  foolish  wight  who  assays  to  preach  like  him,  as  not  a  few 
do ;  yet  for  him,  Thomas  Binney,  it  is  admirable,  his  own,  and 
no  one  who  hears  him  wishes  it. changed. 

Like  all  great  preachers,  Mr.  Binney  does  his  best  things 
in  his  own  pulpit  when  addressing  Ins  usual  Sabbath  con- 
gregation. He  commences  his  sermon  by  a  few  extremely 
simple  remarks,  in  a  quiet,  conversational  tone,  yet  striking  and 
fitted  to  arrest  attention.  His  introduction  is  apt  to  be  some- 
what extended,  from  an  apprehension,  it  is  said,  that  he  may 
not  be  able  to  fill  up  the  usual  time.  For  the  same  reason  he 
is  very  much  in  the  habit,  in  announcing  his  plan,  which  is 
commonly  in  the  form  of  one  or  two  simple  propositions  drawn 
directly  and  obviously  from  the  text,  of  saying  that  he  will 
treat  his  subject  "  very  briefly."  He  then  marches  on,  in  the 
unfolding  of  his  theme,  with  singular  clearness  and  force,  and  in 
a  style  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and  directness,  settling  every 
point  as  he  goes,  and  gathering  strength  at  every  step,  till  he 
mounts  to  the  height  of  some  great  argument,  investing  truth  in 
forms  of  wondrous  majesty,  or  pouring  new  floods  of  light  upon 
some  first  principle,  which  everybody,  admits  and  nobody  regards, 
so  that  his  inevitable  conclusion  seizes  the  consciences  of  his  hear- 
ers with  the  grasp  of  a  giant,  making  their  very  loins  to  tremble, 
and  the  hair  of  their  flesh  to  stand  up. 

It  is  not  the  custom  in  England  to  prefer  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience to  the  wisdom  of  years,  or  to  consider  a  minister  old  at 
sixty.  Many  strong  men  have  risen  up  by  his  side  since  he 
passed  his  prime,  but  Thomas  Binney  is  still  called  ^  the  prince 
of  English  preachers." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  Harris  as  a 
distinguished  author  and  theologian.  He  was  not  less  distin- 
guished as  a  preacher,  and  the  singular  fact  in  his  case  was, 
that  he  furnished  an  exception,  and  a  very  brilliant  one,  to  the 
prevailing  practice  of  popular  preachers  among  the  dissenters,  to 
dispense  with  notes.  Dr.  Harris  always  read  every  word.  Yet 
he  was  much  sought  afler  on  great  public  occasions  ;  and,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  he  preached  for  more  than  two  hours  to  a 
highly  select  and  intelligent  audience  drawn  together  to  hear 
him  in  London,  and  that  without  apparent  weariness  to  others 
or  himself.     Dr.  Harris  read  as  few  mea  can  read.     His  re- 
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markably  pleasing  personal  appearance,  the  sweet  music  of  his 
Toice,  the  originality  and  exquisite  beauty  of  his  thoughts,  and 
ihe  Ciceronian  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  combined  to  fix 
his  rank  among  the  foremost  pulpit  orators  of  his  time. 

The   English  dissenters  are  very  partial  to  sermons  drawTi 
directly  and   obviously  from   the  text;  and  they  will  not   be 
satisfied  with  a  discourse  that  is  not  formally  and  distinctively 
evangelical.     It  must  not  be  an  essay,  nor  the  discussion  of  a 
great  principle  in  the  ethics  of  Christianity ;   it  must  be   bodily 
and  prominently  Christianity  itself.    It  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  an  American  preacher  of  reputation  has  delivered  a 
brilliant  discourse  before  the  most  intellectual  congregation  in 
London,  and  there  was  loud  complaint  that  there  was  very  little 
gospel  in  it.     A  simple,  evangelical  sermon,  delivered  in  an 
earnest,  off-hand  manner,   without  notes,  carries  it  against  all 
competition.    Whitefield  and  young  Spencer,  who  was  drowned 
at  Liverpool,  are  still  much  in  vogue  as  models  in  this  style  of 
[Nceaching. «  With  any  considerable  departure  from  this  method 
the  chances   are  decidedly  against  a  man's   success.     Robert 
Philip,  of  Maberly  chapel,  London,  well  known  among  us  as 
the  author  of  the   ^  Guides,''  and  other  valuable  works,  was 
accustomed  to  preach  every  Sabbath  sermons  of  a  high  order, 
both  as  to  thought  and  style.     The  composition  of  his  morning 
aermon  cost   him  seventeen  hours  of  hard  work;    and  when 
finished  it  was  ready  for  the  hands  of  the  printer,  all  his  pub- 
lished works  having  been  prepared  in  this  way,  and  preached,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  his  own  people.     But  Robert  Philip  read, 
tnd  this  was  fatal  to  his  success.     His  chapel,  though  small, 
was  never  full.     About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Aveling,  a  young  student  who  had  just  completed  his 
course  at  Highbury  College,  succeeded  the  Rev.  John  Campbell, 
the  Afiican  traveller,  as  the  minister  at  Kmgsland  chapel,  a 
litde  way  off  fi"om  Maberly.     Mr.  Aveling  is  one  of  the  most 
onambitious  preachers,  makes   no   show  of  scholarship,  affects 
no  profound  argument,  or  originality  of  treatment,  seems  to  take 
no  thought  for  his  own  reputation ;  but  with  a  melodious  voice, 
a  fluent  utterance,  a  fervid  manner  and  very  simple  and  direct 
gospel  sermons,  preached  without  notes,  his  place  was  filled  to 
OTerflowing  in  a  short  time,  and  kept  always  full,  notwith- 
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standing  repeated  enlargements,  until  at  length  his  enterprising 
flock  erected  for  him,  on  a  more  eligible  site,  a  beautiful  gothic 
church  of  stone,  with  fifteen  hundred  sittings,  in  which  he  is 
still  preaching  with  unabated  power  and  popularity  and  success, 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  beloved  of  living  London  pastors. 

The  main  strength  of  the  dissenting  ministers,  who,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  are  close  students,  and  addict  themselves  wholly  to 
their  work,  is  devoted  to  their  weekly  preparations  for  the 
pulpit.  England  lies  so  much  in  a  nutshell  that  there  are  few 
of  them  who  have  not  opportunities,  more  or  less,  of  hearing 
the  best  living  models.  It  is  also  much  the  custom  for  popular 
preachers  to  large  congregations  to  introduce  the  younger 
brethren  to  their  pulpits  by  way  of  encouraging  them  and  giving 
them  confidence  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  Many  a 
man  remembers  well  the  time  when,  being  still  a  student  in  a 
metropolitan  college,  he  stood  up  for  the  first  time  to  preach  to  a 
London  congregation  of  fifteen  hundred  people  or  more.  Most 
painful  had  been  his  preparation,  his  sermon  had  been  preached 
several  times  to  his  half-filled  book-shelves  in  his  little  study ; 
and  yet  he  felt  his  knees  weak  as  he  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs, 
and  wondered  why  the  sexton  had  thrown  so  brilliant  a  gaslight 
(m  the  faces  of  that  compact  audience  on  that  particular  Sab- 
bath evening,  and  thought  they  stared  at  him  as  he  had  never 
seen  an  audience  stare  at  a  preacher  before,  and  was  quite  sure 
he  should  break  down  unless  God  helped  him.  And  when  he 
had  got  through  without  breaking  down,  he  felt  that  God  had 
helped  him ;  and  as  he  passed  out  and  overheard  some  one  say- 
ing "  Pretty  well  for  a  student,"  he  was  relieved,  was  willing  to 
accept  it  as  great  praise,  albeit  he  saw  the  half-suppressed  sneer 
at  students,  and  felt  very  much  as  a  young  sailor  feels  when  he 
has  taken  his  first  ship  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  to  wit, 
that  now  he  is  not  afraid  to  venture  to  sea  again.  To  his  dying 
day  he  will  remember  with  profoundest  gratitude  that  father  in 
the  ministry  who  introduced  him  to  his  great  congregation  on 
that  memorable  Sabbath  evening ;  and  if  he  was  a  poor  student 
he  will  recall,  as  a  grateful  conclusion  of  the  whole  business, 
the  delicacy  with  which  one  of  the  deacons,  in  the  pastor's  little 
vestry  after  the  service,  in  the  act  of  bidding  him  good  night, 
slipped  a  golden  guinea  into  his  hand,  neatly  wrapped  in  clean 
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white  paper,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  kind  and 
pleasant  voice.  May  we  commend  this  last  to  the  attention  of 
deacons,  all  and  sundry. 

Among  the  preachers  whom  we  knew  and  admired  and  loved, 
and  who  have  passed  away,  was  Algernon  Wells.  Although 
he  has  been  dead  now  nearly  fourteen  years,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  breasts  in  England  in  which  his  voice  still  echoes, 
awakening  emotions  such  as  few  voices  ever  could.  lie  was 
preeminent  among  the  men  of  influence  in  his  denomination, 
although  he  lacked  some  of  the  personal  attributes  which  men 
are  prone  to  admire,  and  was  far  from  seeking  great  things  for 
himself.  Of  mean  personal  appearance,  small  in  stature,  his 
large  head  set  awkwardly  upon  his  shoulders,  face  long  and 
bony,  very  homely  features,  with  solemn  expression,  his  voice 
deep  and  sepulchral  and  drawling,  he  yet  produced  an  impres- 
sion by  his  eloquence  such  as  no  other  man  could.  His  mind 
was  comprehensive  and  clear,  his  style  as  classical  as  it  was 
nmple  and  pure,  a  man  of  unbounded  patriotism  and  expan- 
sive Christian  sympathies,  of  singular  self-devotion,  full  of 
great  though^  and  noble  purposes  ;  he  was  a  prince  among  his 
brethren  for  the  power  of  his  influence.  In  the  great  annual 
meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union,  which  brought  together 
lai^  numbers  of  ministers  and  leading  men  from  all  parts  of 
England,  when  such  masters  as  John  Angell  James  and  Thom- 
as Binney  had  electrified  the  assembly  by  their  magnificent  ora- 
tions, making  the  great  hall  resound  with  applause,  plain  Al- 
gernon Wells  would  rise  and  all  would  be  hushed  and  still,  as, 
with  a  soul  filled  with  the  loftiest  Christian  patriotism,  and  a 
heart  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  its  own  sympathies,  he 
poured  upon  them  a  stream  of  mingled  thought  and  feeling, 
about  his  country,  its  dangers  and  responsibilities  and  destiny, 
whose  power,  far  too  overmastering  for  shouts  and  clapping, 
was  answered  by  tears.  His  much  lamented  death,  at  the 
full  maturity  of  all  his  powers,  and  the  zenith  of  his  grent 
influence,  was  the  taking  away  from  his  denomination  of  a 
tower  of  strength.  Mr.  Wells  had  uncommonly  rich  gifts  as  a 
[teacher  and  pastor,  and  was  the  much  loved  minister  of  a 
large  metropolitan  congregation  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Still  more  prominent  as  a  leading  man  among  the  dissenters 
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for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Campbell,  editor  in  chief  of  the  London  Biitish 
Standard  J  and  bold  champion  of  the  North  in  the  great  war 
which  is  convulsing  our  country.  Himself  a  stalworth  son  of 
the  North,  for  he  was  born  and  bred  beyond  the  Tweed,  he  was 
brought  up  to  London  when  comparatively  young,  to  be  pastor 
at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle.  His  broad,  muscular  frame,  short, 
square  face,  shaggy  brow,  thick,  black  hair,  piercing,  dark  eye, 
and  deep,  resolute  voice,  with  an  easy  self-command  on  all 
occasions,  marked  him  as  a  man  to  make  an  impression.  He 
has  a  clear,  strong  intellect,  with  the  severe  discipline  and  train- 
ing of  Glasgow  ;  has  accumulated  great  stores  of  varied  knowl- 
edge by  extensive  reading,  and  has  ready  command  of  all ;  is 
an  indefatigable  worker ;  has  positive  opinions  in  theology  and 
on  almost  every  other  subject;  as  a  writer  has  keen  critical 
power,  great  affluence  of  thought  and  language,  with  a  force  of 
argument  and  a  living  energy  of  style  which  secures  for  him  a 
more  extensive  and  attentive  reading  than  falls  to  the  share  of 
most  men  ;  loves  contention  for  the  truth's  sake,  has  an  iron  will 
and  knows  neither  fear  nor  self-distrust.  If  the  law  had  been 
his  profession  he  would  have  been  illustrious  as  a  barrister,  and 
especially  in  criminal  cases.  Every  man  who  deserved  hanging 
would  have  despaired  at  once  on  learning  that  John  Camp- 
bell was  counsel  for  the  crown.  As  a  politician  he  would 
have  been  a  formidable  champion  as  the  advocate  of  a  sharply 
defined  policy.  As  a  military  commander  he  might  have  led 
the  assault  on  the  Kedan. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  done  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting  in  his 
day,  w^ithout  ever  having  compromised  his  character  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Christian  minister.  He  has  been  engaged  in  several 
severe  contests  with  corporations,  monopolies,  proprietaries  and 
the  i)ublic  detiuners  of  his  character,  where  great  principles 
were  involved  and  great  interests  at  stake,  and  has  been  uni- 
formly victorious.  He  is  an  able  defender  of  the  old  theology, 
and  nowlicre  does  he  contend  more  earnestly  or  fearlessly  than 
when  crafty  efforts  are  made  to  dilute  or  explain  it  away.  His 
weapons  are  not  Minie  rifles  nor  Damascus  blades,  but  battle- 
axes  and  battering  rams ;  and  he  spares  neither  carved  work 
nor  goodly  stones.     Once  enlisted  ixx  a  contest,  he  thinks  only 
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of  victory,  and  dashes  on  like  a  furious  steam  engine  or  a  piti- 
less storm.  He  has  been  for  a  good  while  the  editor  of  the 
magazines  of  the  Congregational  Union.  There  have  been 
times  when  some  of  the  great  leaders  and  eminently  Christian 
fathers  in  that  body  have  thought  that  he  was  too  aggressive 
and  too  violent  in  certain  directions,  and  they  have  sought 
warily  and  with  great  forethought  and  preparation,  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  him ;  but  he  has  escaped  from  such  efforts,  like 
Samson  when  the  Philistines  bound  him  with  green  withes  ;  has 
openly  and  with  set  phrase,  yet  with  a  most  provoking  good 
nature,  set  them  all  at  defiance,  telling  them  to  their  face  that 
he  could  do  without  them,  and  challenging  them  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  doing  without  him.  When  the  British  Banner  was 
established,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  he  became  sole  editor,  and 
rajsed  it  in  a  few  years  to  a  vast  circulation  and  great  influence, 
aU  by  his  consummate  ability.  At  length  dissatisfaction  arose 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietary,  and  certain  conditions  were  pro- 
posed and  made  imperative.  Dr.  Campbell  took  his  hat  and 
stick,  and  walked  straight  out  of  the  concern,  leaving  the 
swollen  subscription  list  and  the  good  name  he  had  made  for 
tbe  Banner  for  whoever  might  come  after  him.  Having  no 
thought  of  resting  from  his  warfare  so  soon,  he  speedily  flung 
to  the  breeze  his  British  Standard,  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
boldest  thing  he  ever  did,  as  the  hazard  was  large,  and  many 
watched  anxiously  for  the  result.  It  was  a  perfect  success. 
The  circulation  soon  guaranteed  all  expenses,  and  the  British 
Standard  became,  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  a  great  and 
acknowledged  power. 

We  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Campbell's  course  in  regard  to  our 
war.  No  man  in  England  has  done  more  to  correct  misappre- 
hension,  to  put  down  calumny,  and  to  create  a  correct  public 
sentiment  among  the  masses.  This  is  not  a  small  matter,  for, 
if  the  great  middle  class  of  Englishmen  are  right  we  have  little 
need  to  trouble  ourselves  as  to  what  the  aristocracy  may  think, 
or  how  they  may  feel.  From  their  sympathy  or  uprightness 
or  honor  we  have  nothing  to  hope.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes."  But  there  is  not  an  English  statesman  living  who,  as 
Prime  Minister,  would  dare  to  plunge  into  a  war  with  the 
United  States  if  the  masses  were  against  him.     Dr.  Campbell 
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speaks  to  the  masses,  and  wields  an  immense  influence  with 
them.  It  is  true  he  was  under  some  strange  misapprehension 
at  the  outset  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  war, 
and  so  took  his  stand,  in  his  accustomed  armor,  on  the  wrong 
side.  The  encounter  between  him  and  the  late  Dr.  Cooke, 
in  the  Standard  and  Recorder^  was  characteristic  on  both 
sides.  It  was  Greek  met  Greek,  and  the  clashing  of  their  glis- 
tening weapons  was  heard  afar.  It  was  not  Dr.  Campbell's 
fault  that,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  did  not  retire  from  the  field 
with  the  laurel  on  his  brow.  He  has  not  erred  or  faltered 
since.  When  the  London  Patriot^  with  its  feeble  strength 
and  infirmity  of  temper,  has  drivelled,  and  even  the  intelli- 
gent British  Quarterly  has  floundered  on  in  a  surprising  igno- 
rance, and  hardly  with  the  comity  demanded  by  its  own  self- 
respect.  Dr.  Campbell,  has  stood  up  boldly  on  the  side  of  th^ 
Federal  Government,  wielding  his  trenchant  arms  for  the  right, 
hurling  back  the  malignant  lies  of  the  Tttnesy  et  id  genus  omnej 
and,  with  a  keen  insight,  and  hearty,  generous  good  will,  keep- 
ing his  large  circle  of  readers  posted  as  to  the  character  of 
measures,  and  the  true  progress  of  events.  We  bespeak  a 
statue  for  Dr.  John  Campbell  when  the  time  shall  come  to 
reckon  up  our  benefactors. 

We  would  gladly  add  one  or  two  portraits ;  but  we  could 
not  do  justice,  either  to  the  subjects  or  to  our  own  sentiment  of 
admiration  for  them,  without  transcending  the  limits  allowed  us. 
We  may  find  another  opportunity  in  another  connection. 

The  dissenting  ministers  of  England,  as  a  rule,  are  not  from 
the  best  families  of  their  own  communions.  Few  of  the  sons  of 
their  first  families  are  willing  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  minis- 
try among  themselves.  It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  them 
to  become  clergymen  of  the  Establishment.  Two  of  the  prom- 
inent ministers  in  London  had  sons  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
some  years  ago.  One  of  them,  while  still  a  young  man, 
was  successively  a  clergyman,  a  Puseyite,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  and  a  monk.  The  remark  is  true  which  you  will  often 
hear  made  by  dissenters,  that  the  majority  of  the  young  men 
who  enter  the  ministry  among  them  rise  in  social  position  by 
that  circumstance.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  they  have 
been  excluded  from  Cambridge   and   Oxford,  which,  with  all 
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their  acknowledged  imperfectioiis  and  evils,  are  the  resort  of 
scholars  and  gentlemen,  and  give  to  a  man  preparing  for 
professional  life  what  he  can  find  nowhere  else.  The  clergy 
everywhere  take  very  decided  precedence  of  them  when  they 
condescend  to  a  seeming  cooperation  in  connection  with  com- 
prehensive Christian  enterprises.  Much  more  frequently  they 
treat  them  with  a  studied  neglect  or  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt. 

Is  it  strange,  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  if  they  do 
not  always  exhibit  the  truest  delicacy  and  refinement,  or  the 
highest  courtesy  of  bearing?  Should  it  excite  surprise  if  some- 
times they  are  found  oracular  and  dogmatic  upon  matters  of 
minor  import,  or  even  in  the  maintenance  of  a  narrow  miscon- 
ception or  downright  blunder?  When,  therefore,  the  sons  of 
the  Pilgrims  visit  the  fatherland  with  yearning  sympathies  and 
in  anticipation  of  a  cordial  reciprocity  of  their  own  feelings  on 
the  part  of  their  English  brethren,  let  them  draw  no  unkind  or 
ungenerous  conclusions  if  they  are  treated  with  greater  courtesy, 
puritans  as  they  are,  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  than  by  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational  dissenters. 
Should  it  happen  that,  in  a  particularly  pleasant  social  circle, 
perhaps  a  dinner  party,  sharp  questions  are  shot  at  them,  in 
relation  to  American  revivals  for  instance,  and  that  not  with 
the  most  distant  view  of  being  instructed,  evidently,  but  rather 
of  coming  down  upon  them,  then  and  there,  with  all  the  force 
of  an  English  deliverance,  let  them  make  brief  and  indirect  an- 
swer, leaving  that  particular  British  brother  in  the  supreme  bliss 
of  his  ignorance  and  sufficiency,  and  the  company  to  an  undis- 
turbed digestion. 

When  such  British  brothers  come  to  see  us  we  shall  make  no 
reprisals,  shall  never  ask  them  if  it  is  true,  as  we  have  heard, 
that  many  of  their  ministers  smoke,  and  take  snufF,  and  drink 
wine,  and  that  regular  Sabbath  trains  are  run  on  all  their  rail- 
roads. We  will  rather  take  pleasure  to  remind  them  of  the 
many  things  which  we  love  and  admire  in  the  land  of  our 
fSuhers  and  theirs.  We  will  receive  them  as  brethren,  faithful 
and  beloved,  believing  that  if  there  is  anything  in  our  institu- 
tions or  our  customs  worthy  their  imitation  they  will  be  quite  as 
likely   to  take  the  impression    of  it   if   our  hospitalities   are 
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blended  with  a  delicate  respect ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  have  faults  at  home  which  need  to  be  abated,  however 
competent  we  may  be  for  the  undertaking,  we  should  not  ex- 
pect the  largest  measure  of  success  if  the  thing  were  enterprised 
when  they  were  our  guests. 
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« 

SHORT    SERMONS. 

**  For  the  work  of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him,  and  cause  every 
man  to  find  according  to  his  ways  ^^ — Job,  xxxiv.  11 , 

If  this  were  not  his  character  and  his  method  of  proceeding  yoa 
could  not  honor  him  as  God.     lie  would  be  less  entitled  to  respect 
than  human  governments.     Above  the  entrance  to  human  courts  of 
law,  men  suspend  a  pair  of  scales,  the  symbol  of  most  exact  justice. 
Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 

I.  Every  man  shall  receive  of  God  according  to  his  true  character. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  a  law  of  the  human  mind.  When  a  man 
murders  the  innocent  at  noonday,  or  under  cover  of  the  dark  night ; 
when  grasping  cupidity  takes  away  the  clothing  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless,  and  leaves  them  shivering  and  hungry,  we  execrate 
the  wrongdoer,  and  imprecate  wrath  upon  his  head,  not  from  a  feel- 
ing of  revenge,  but  from  an  eternal  sense  of  right.  As  God  is  true 
it  will  come  to  pass. 

II.  It  is  not  so  done  in  the  present  life. 

The  world  is  full  of  confusion,  of  unadjusted  accounts.  It  has 
always  been.  "  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  prosper?"  "Therefore 
his  people  return  hither,  and  waters  of  a  full  cup  are  wrung  out  to 
them." 

m.  There  must  be  a  future  judgment. 

Otherwise  cither  God  is  unjust,  or  his  administration  a  failure. 
But  he  will  vindicate  his  own  character  and  make  his  administration 
harmonize  with  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  human  heart:  for 
"  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world."  For 
whom,  and  for  what  shall  it  be  ?  —  enormous  crimes,  gigantic  evil 
doers,  Ahithopel,  Judas,  Herod,  Caligula  ?  "  For  we  must  all  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ."     "  But  I  say  unto  you, 
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that  ereiy  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  at  the  day  of  judgment." 

1.  The  value  of  the  atonement. 

"  Without  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.''  Every  soul  of 
mankind  is  cursed  with  guilt  which  only  the  blood  of  Christ  can 
wash  away. 

2.  The  importance  of  speedy  repentance  and  faith  in  his  name. 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  ^^  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to 
die,  but  after  this"  —  what?  renewed  offers  of  mercy?  another  call 
to  repentance?  an  extended  probation? — ^'  after  this  the  judgment." 


"  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abiam,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father^s  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will 
•how  thee." — Oen,  xii.  1. 

Our  world  had  been  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  it  was  the  infancy 
of  the  second.  Noah  had  not  been  very  long  dead.  Shem  was 
•till  living,  and  probably  Ham  and  Japheth.  Though  saved  by  the 
ark  from  dreadful  destruction,  men  had  grown  wicked  with  fright 
fill  rapidity ;  had  provoked  God  by  their  impious  pride  at  the  tower 
of  Babel,  were  scattered  abroad  in  confusion  of  tongues,  and  every- 
where abandoned  to  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry.  What  will 
God  do?  Will  he  come  in  vengeance,  or  in  love  ;  in  wrath,  or  in 
mercy?  The  text  furnishes  the  answer.  We  see  it  in 
L  The  call  of  Abram. 

Not  a  righteous  man  in  this  instance,  as  Noah.  Abram  too  was 
an  idolater,  with  his  generation  and  his  father's  house.  (Josh.  xxiv. 
2.)  It  was  God's  ''effectual  calling."  Abram  obeyed  without  hesi- 
tation. It  was  the  taking  up  of  a  heavy  cross.  We  see  in  it  the 
path  to  immortal  renown  — the  father  of  a  great  nation,  the  friend 
of  God,  the  illustrious  exemplar  of  faith,  and  exponent  of  justifica- 
tion to  the  church  in  all  ages.  To  Abram  it  was  the  breaking  up  of 
hiB  pleasant  and  luxurious  home  in  the  beautiful  country  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, well  watered  and  fruitftil,and  wandering  he  knew  not  whither, 
&r  away  through  mimy  a  desert  region,  with  his  aged  father  in 
eharge,  to  enddre  homesickness,  privation  and  sorrow  of  undefined 
and  fearful  magnitude. 
U.  The  meaning  of  the  call. 

It  was  the  institution  of  the  church  of  God,  chosen  out  of  a  race 
estranged  and  rebellious,  separated  from  the  world  lying  in  wicked- 
nefli,  and  savedf  not  by  works  of  righteousness,  but  by  grace.    The 
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church  to-day  is  the  same,  in  unbroken  succession,  bj  everlasting 
covenant,  well  ordered,  and  scaled,  and  sure.     Mark. 

1 .  The  utter  and  universal  corruption  of  the  race. 

"  By  nature  all  are  gone  astray."  "  There  is  none  that  doeth 
good."     *'  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God." 

2.  Salvation  is  by  grace. 

God  calls  those  in  whose  heart  there  is  not  one  good  thing. 

3.  The  importance  of  faith. 

By  faith  alone  we  obey  God,  forsake  our  country  and  our  father's 
house,  arc  righteous  before  God,  and  embrace  a  heaven  which  we 
have  not  seen. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D., 
in  Two  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  408,  608.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner.   1864. 

Many  things  united  to  beget  an  earnest  waiting  for  the  publication 
of  this  work.  The  theological  student  had  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
English  origin.  Dr.  Murdock's  translation  of  Miinscher's  compend 
gave  us  a  small  work  at  the  best,  and  too  ancient  for  the  student  in 
modern  theology.  Hagenbach's  History  of  Doctrines,  coming  in 
English  dress  in  1846,  was  a  great  advance,  and  indeed  was  an  in- 
dispensable hand-book,  though  marked  by  some  weighty  defects. 
His  plan  required  him  to  carry  forward  all  the  doctrines  by  stages, 
from  era  to  ei*a.  The  genesis  and  continuous  development,  and  as 
it  were  biography  of  any  one  doctrine,  was  thus  broken  up,  and  its 
vitality,  struggles,  glow  and  growth,  were  given  out  in  fractions,  so 
that  research  in  doctrinal  study  by  its  aid,  was  rewarded  rather  by 
obtaining  portions  of  skeletons  than  living  and  vigorous  truths,  like 
persons  coming  down  to  us  through  the  centuries.  Indeed  no  work 
in  theology  was  more  needed  than  a  "  History  of  Christian  Doctrine." 
The  broad,  accurate  and  genial  scholarship  of  Dr.  Shedd,  as  conceded 
by  all,  led  all  to  expect  a  work  that  would  need  no  second  for  a  long 
time.  His  well  known  views  and  previous  experiences  added  also  a 
liveliness  to  the  anticipation  of  his  work. 

Dr.  Shedd  first  sketches  the  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  and 
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shows  their  moulding  influence  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
church.  The  hundred  pages  of  this  survey  is  a  rare  synopsis  and 
the  farthest  possible  from  a  dry  and  scholastic  disquisition.  An- 
other hundred  pages  is  given  to  the  History  of  Apologies.  In  read- 
ing it  we  are  struck  with  the  thought  that  there  is  very  little  original 
and  new  in  the  deism,  rationalism  and  varied  scepticism  of  to-day. 

After  this  broad  foundation  has  been  laid  the  author  proceeds  to 
give  the  history  of  the  rise,  growth,  assaults  on  and  defenses  of 
particular  doctrines,  with  a  statement  of  the  various  changes  through 
which  each  has  passed.  Here  the  excellence  of  the  author's  general 
plan  reveals  itself  in  the  continuous  history  of  each  doctrine  to  its 
completion.  The  discussion  on  each  is  enriched  by  an  affluence  of 
learning,  and  yet  so  modestly  and  unconsciously  used  as  to  redound 
to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  truth  only,  and  not  of  the  author. 
The  work  rejoices  in  abundant  references,  wherein  we  also  rejoice. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  issued  in  English  during  the  last  quarter 
century  that  can  be  of  so  much  real  worth  to  the  student  in  divinity. 
During  the  eighteen  hundred  years,  covered  by  this  work,  truth  and 
error,  standing  around  the  evangelical  system,  have  assumed  nearly 
all  the  forms  and  attitudes  possible,  of  statement,  attack  and  defence. 
Heresies  that  are  being  constantly  repeated  and  abandoned  are  here 
shown  in  their  simple  or  covert  origin  and  departure.  A  man  now 
with  any  novelty,  in  theology,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  may  here  easily 
find  his  views,  and  perhaps  better  stated  and  defended  than  he  can 
do  it.  One  lesson  specially  presses  itself  on  us  by  the  reading  of 
these  volumes ;  that  slight  deviations  from  truth  at  certain  cardinal 
points  are  momentous  movements,  even  though  Gibbon  docs  ridicule 
earnest  controversy  over  an  iota.  We  are  more  and  more  persuaded 
that  there  is  very  little  that  is  new  of  truth  or  error  in  theology.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  fascinating  study,  and  we  have  followed  it  up 
in  these  pages  as  we  do  sometimes  the  fortunes  of  a  hero,  to  see  how 
a  truth  will  battle  along  through  cloisters  and  councils  and  centuries, 
and  finally  taken  position,  as  in  a  castle,  in  the  creed-words  of  some 
formula  of  faith.  So  like  a  picture  by  one  of  the  old  masters, 
never  to  be  improved  by  a  touch,  it  goes  to  the  wall  and  looks  down 
on  all  intermeddlers  with  a  kind  of  noli  me  tangere  air.  This  work 
most  beget  a  better  appreciation  of  the  ancient  ^^  Confessions  of 
Faith  "  as  truths  cast  into  crystal  by  the  slow  process  of  the  ages. 
And  for  them  in  such  clear  and  compact  creed  forms  we  are  in- 
debted almost  as  much  to  the  enemies  as  to  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  after  long  struggles  with  error  these  Confessions  have 
been  framed  as  expressions  of  the  oecumenical  mind  of  the  church. 
Hence  Dr.  Shedd's  seventy-five  concluding  pages  on  the  History  ot 
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Symbols,  passing  in  review  the  thirty  and  more  leading  ones  of  the 
church,  are  full  of  compressed  thought  and ^ germinant  suggestions 
for  the  reader. 

We  arc  happy  to  see  the  author  giving  credit  to  a  class  of  scholars 
much  abused,  the  Schoolmen  of  the  mediaeval  church.  He  calls  that 
period  one  of  "  more  intense  philosophical  activity  than  any  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  Even  the  speculative  movement  of  the  Grer- 
man  mind  for  the  last  half-century  ...  is  inferior  in  energy,  sub- 
tlety and  depth  to  mediaeval  scholasticism."     Vol.  1,  p.  74. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  notice  the  deserved  preeminence  that  our 
author  gives  to  the  Calvinistic  English  divines.  They  have  been 
towers  of  strength  for  the  truth,  and  he  who  writes  the  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine  in  English  must  mark  them  well.  An  unmerited 
fascination  has  been  thrown  around  German  and  French  authors  to 
the  disparagement  of  volumes  in  our  mother  tongue  that  are  not 
surpassed  in  any  language  for  their  evangelical  truth  and  rich,  pow- 
erful style. 

In  the  few  passages  in  which  Dr.  Shedd  allows  himself  as  a  histo- 
rian to  be  suggestive  and  practical  in  his  remarks,  he  uncovers  in 
few  words  a  mine  of  thought  and  leaves  the  reader  to  work  it.  We 
have  a  good  illustration  of  this  where  on  page  178,  Vol.  1,  he  takes 
occasion  to  speak  of  unconscious  and  unintentional  scepticism. 

'*  This  latter  species  of  scepticism,  which  is  a  very  interesting  form  of 
unbelief,  and  exists  more  generally  than  appears  at  first  sight  in  all  ages  of 
the  church,  springs  out  of  an  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  theology,  and  to  construct  a  true  philosophy  of  Christianity.  The 
thinker  sometimes  supposes  himself  to  have  solved  the  problem  when  he 
has  in  reality  only  undermined  the  doctrine.  In  attempting  with  perfect 
seriousness  and  good  faith  to  rationalize  religion,  he  has  in  reality  annihi- 
lated it." 

If  Dr.  Shedd's  personal  views  can  be  inferred  from  these  volumes, 
for  he  nowhere  states  them  dogmatically,  it  must  be  seen  that  this  is 
both  natural  and  necessary.  He  is  not  writing  an  historical  obit* 
uary,  but  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  living  church  of  God,  and  this 
he  must  write  as  a  friend,  while  he  is  faithful  to  facts.  Affection  is 
not  inconsistent  with  fidelity  in  a  writer.  His  material  compels  him 
to  treat  of  the  four  great  doctrinal  topics  of  the  church :  Christology, 
anthropology,  soteriology  and  eschatology.  A  man  can  write  on 
such  themes  without  showing  a  bias  only  when  all  practical  discus- 
sions, views  and  uses  of  them  have  ceased  and  the  themes  themselves 
have  become  antiquated  and  historical,  a  state  of  things  impossible 
in  this  world. 
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Tke   Poems  of  Robert   Lowell,     A   new  Edition,  with   many  new 
Poems.     Boston  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     1864. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.D., 
for  more  than  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  West  (Unitarian)  church  of 
Boston.  He  comes  of  a  family  remarkable  for  genius,  being  a 
brother  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Putnam.  In  1842  he 
took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church  under  ordination  by  the  Bishop 
of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda ;  and  soon  after  accompanied  that 
prelate  to  Newfoundland,  as  rector  of  one  of  its  parishes.  There  he 
collected  the  materials  of  the  strikingly  powerful,  pathetic  and  orig- 
inal novel  which  he  published  in  this  city  in  1858,  under  the  title  of 
"The  New  Priest  in  Conception  Bay."  In  1860  he  published  a 
volume  of  poems  with  the  title,  ''  Fresh  Hearts  that  failed  3,000 
Years  Ago."  He  is  now,  we  believe,  a  parish  clergyman  in  the 
diocese  of  New  York. 

The  present  volume  is  a  gem  of  modest  beauty.  It  is  chiefly 
religious  in  its  character,  deepening  in  not  a  few  of  its  pages  into  the 
tenderness  and  fervor  of  the  true  devotional  spirit.  The  writer  has 
pierced  the  surface  of  life  and  of  man,  and  has  discovered  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  each  and  their  supply.  He  has  studied  the  working  of 
sin  and  temptation,  as  one  set  in  charge  of  souls  that  are  perishing ; 
and  his  hand  sweeps  the  chords  of  this  dirge-like  music  with  a  strong, 
dear  touch.  He  has  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  sorrows  and 
wrongs ;  loves  nature  and  children  with  a  quick,  unperverted  sensi- 
bility to  their  attractive  aspects.  He  breathes  a  noble  spirit  of 
patriotic  ardor  through  the  '•  Songs  of  our  Holy  War"  which  con- 
dude  the  collection. 

We  would  advise  our  readers  to  make  their  owii  quotations  from 
this  book.  It  is  genuine  poetry  which  they  will  find  here,  not 
green  fruit,  but  ripe  and  delicious  in  the  pure,  rich  flavor  of  genius 
eoDsecrated  to  Grod.  Some  of  these  pieces,  as  "  The  Priest  that 
Most  Be/'  and  '*  A  Communing  with  God  Before  entering  Holy 
Orders,"  would  be  a  good  companion  for  any  Christian  minister's 
doset  hours.  These  lines  are  impressive  in  their  calm  and  search- 
ing scrutiny. 

"Bethink  thee,  well,  how  one  may  speak  true  blame 
Of  deadly  sin  and  load  it  thick  with  shame ; 
One  may  bear  charge  for  God  and  take  Christ^s  name, 
And  yet,  at  Reckonmg,  may  be  cast  ofi*, 
A  woe  to  loving  souls,  to  fiends  a  scofi* — 
But  oh,  what  deeper  loss  shall  his  be,  then. 
Who,  of  his  priesthood,  made  a  lure  to  men ! 
Who  drew  in  weaker  souls,  and  led  them  wrong : 
His  Gospel  but  a  witching,  wicked  song ! 
Where,  out  of  God's  great  love,  shall  mat  bad  wretch  belong  t  ^ 
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Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Beligious  Duties,  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Fkederica  Rowan.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
pp.  394.     1863. 

A  BOOK  characterized  hy  freshness,  earnestness,  and  a  devout  re- 
ligious spirit.  It  embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  has  innu- 
merable beautiful  and  tender  thoughts.  But  it  has  one  grand  defect — 
it  is  not  evangelical.  The  guilt  and  misery  of  man  in  consequence 
of  the  fall ;  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  ;  the  atonement  by  Christ's 
blood ;  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  new  birth  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  grace  of  God  in  the  sanctification  of  believers  ;  of 
these  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  the  author  seems  to  have 
no  distinct  impression.  In  the  hymn  on  the  28th  page,  on  "  The 
Religion  of  Childhood,"  he  takes  "  the  child  in  spotless  innocence," 
born  80,  and  by  the  aid  of  religion  carries  him  through  life  uncon- 
taminated,  and  at  last 

*•  Pure  as  from  God  he  first  was  sent, 
Home  to  Jehovah^s  side.^^ 

On  page  299  he  says,  "  But  one  thing  is  certain,  even  those  whom 
we  give  up  for  lost  are  not  really  so ;  God  will  save  them.  He 
allows  no  soul  to  be  given  over  forever  to  perdition."  The  book 
cannot  be  classed  therefore  with  those  of  Doddridge  and  Baxter,  and 
Pascal  and  A  Kempis. 

Freedom  and  War,  Discourses  on  Topics  suggested  by  the  Times. 
By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields,  pp.  445. 
1863. 

Has  all  the  well  known  characteristics  of  the  author,  brilliancy, 
power,  pathos,  fire,  thunder,  truth — clearly  and  strongly  put  — 
sophistry,  unconsciously  intermingled,  politics,  religion,  blessing, 
cursing.  Anybody  who  has  heard  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  will  hear 
him  and  see  him  in  reading  these  discourses ;  but  to  anybody  who 
has  not,  the  book  will  convey  about  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  man  and 
his  oratory  as  a  painting  can  of  a  thunder  storm. 

In  War  Time  and  Other  Poems,  By  John  Greenleaf  Whittieb. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields,     pp.  152.     1864. 

The  "  Other  Poems  "  carry  it  against  "  War  Time,"  by  a  large 
preponderance,  in  our  judgment,  although  some  of  the  war  poems 
are  of  a  very  high  order.  '•  The  Battle  Autumn  of  1862  "  breathes 
the  very  soul  of  poetry,  at  once  cheerful  and  sad,  pensive  and  hope- 
ful, and  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  versification.  "Thy  Will  be 
Done"   is  a  grand  hynm,  fit  for  Luther  or  Cromwell,  the  Wal* 
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denses  or  the  Puritans ;  The  Home  Ballads  and  Occasional  Poems 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  Whittier's  muse,  pleasant  play  of 
fancy,  sweet  pathos,  freshness  and  gladness  of  natural  song,  delicate 
sentiment,  humble  trust.  What  does  the  author  mean  in  "  The  cry 
of  a  Lost  Soul"?  Shall  we  understand  him  to  affirm  that  ^^  our 
eternal  good  in  Providence "  will  at  last  restore  to  holiness  and 
heavenly  feeling  those  whose  sins  have  shut  them  up  in  the  pit  ?  If 
80,  we  most  enter  an  earnest  protest  against  his  theology. 

In  the  paper  and  letter  press  the  book  is  a  gem,  like  many  another 
volume  issued  of  late  by  the  same  enterprising  house. 

Redeemer  and  Redeemed.  An  Investigation  of  the  Atonement  and 
of  £temal  Judgment.  By  Charles  Beecher,  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepherd,    pp.  357.     1864. 

This  book  will  do  very  little  good  or  harm.  It  is  as  great  a 
novelty  and  as  original  as  any  of  the  new  novels.  But  it  will  not  be 
read  as  much  as  most  of  them.  Adopting  his  brother  Edward's 
theory  of  preexistence  as  the  basis  of  his  speculations,  the  author, 
with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  research,  and  with  a  glowing  en- 
thusiasm, spices  a  theory  of  the  Atonement  full  as  wild  and  vision- 
ary as  the  theory  of  preexistence,  with  nearly  as  much  sense  and 
profit.  The  book  reads  somewhat  like  the  writings  of  the  philo- 
sophically dreaming  Swedenborg.  Parts  of  it  resemble  productions 
which  we  have  sometimes  seen  from  learned  and  religiously  inclined 
monomaniacs  in  asylums.  It  is  the  unfortunate  result  of  a  life-long 
desire  to  invent  something  new  and  great  in  theology.  It  should  be 
a  warning  to  all  the  seekers  after  originality  instead  of  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  Adopting  the  latest  type  of  New  England  divinity, 
which,  the  author  says,  regards  the  atonement  but  an  argument,  he 
attempts  to  carry  out  the  theory  more  consistently  by  important  addi- 
tions. The  atoning  argument  is  this.  Satan,  the  elder  brother  of 
Christ,  and  long  the  regent  in  heaven,  by  corruption  in  government, 
falls  away  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  and  is  so  powerful  in  influence 
that  he  draws  many  away  into  outright  rebellion  with  him,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  other  heavenly  hosts  into  a  state  of  doubt  and 
questioning  whether  God  or  Satan  is  right.  In  this  alarming  state 
of  the  divine  government,  Christ  secretly  receives  the  birthright  and 
undertakes  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Satan  so  that  God  can  cast 
Satan  out  of  heaven  without  dissatisfying,  and  throwing  entirely  off, 
the  heavenly  hosts.  To  do  this  Christ  comes  into  the  world,  lives  a 
manifestly  pure,  gentle  and  benevolent  life,  and  subjects  himself  to 
the  power  of  Satan  and  allows  Satan  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse 
imtil  he  takes  the  life  of  this  lovely  and  innocent  person.     This  con- 

18* 
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vinces  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  of  the  wickedness  of  Satan  and^ 
of  the  justice  and  righteousness  of  God,  so  that  they  now  take  sidea 
with  God  while  Grod  casts  Satan  out  of  heaven  and  enthrones   thd 
ascending  and  triumphing   Saviour  in  the   place  of  Satan.     God 
now  may  be  just  and  the  justifyer  of  the  believers  in  Jesus  ;  for  Jesus 
has  been  a  Saviour  of  God  and  his  government  from  a  rebellion  that 
would   otherwise   have   been   completely  successful.     Such   is  Mr. 
Beecher's  theory  of  the  Atonement  I     But  the  worst  is  yet  to   be 
told.     There  are   influential   ministers   and  a  popular  organ  in  the 
Congregational   denomination   that  sustain   and   defend  him   as  a 
worthy  minister  of  the  gospel ! 

Bible  Atlas  and  Gazetteer.  Containing  six  new  and  accurate  Maps, 
and  a  list  of  all  geographical  names,  with  references  to  their  Scrip- 
ture places  and  to  the  proper  maps ;  also  a  variety  of  most  usefol 
Tables.  Super-royal  octavo,  pp.  82.  American  Tract  Society, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  ;  and  40  Comhill,  Boston. 

This  Atlas  covers  the  entire  ground  of  biblical  geography  and 
embraces  the  results  of  the  latest  critical  research  in  those  countries. 
We  think  no  other  Atlas  of  sacred  geography  embraces  so  recent 
discoveries  and  revisions.  The  tables  accompanying  are  exceedingly 
valuable.  These  are,  geographical  names  with  their  pronunciation, 
and  places  on  the  map  and  in  the  Scriptures ;  a  synopsis  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  a  tabular  and  chronological 
view  of  the  prophets,  and  another  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  to 
Moses ;  a  table  of  Hebrew  Times  and  Festivals,  with  the  usual 
tables  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Money.  The  whole  is  a  rich  and 
condensed  collection,  in  simple  and  portable  form,  for  one  who 
wishes  to  read  the  Bible  intelligently  and  studiously. 

The  Headship  of  Christ  and  the  Eights  of  the  Christian  People,  A 
Collection  of  Essays,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  and 
Personal  Portraitures,  with  the  author's  celebrated  Letter  to  Lord 
Brougham.  By  Hugh  Miller,  Author,  etc.  Edited  with  a 
Preface,  by  Peter  Bayne,  A.  M.  12mo.  pp.  502.  Boston :  Gould 
&  Lincoln.     1863. 

We  never  tire  of  this  author,  and  though  dead  himself,  his  pen 
seems  to  be  stiU  alive  and  untiring.  The  productiveness  of  this 
man  is  a  marvel,  wliile  the  versatility  of  his  talent  in  authorship  is 
equally  surprising.  A  writer  on  science  and  secular  literature 
hitherto,  in  this  volume  he  comes  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
church. 
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In  1834,  the  church  of  Scotland  decreed  that  the  congregation 
aboald  have  a  choice  in  the  selection  of  a  pastor.     On  the  other 
lumd  was  the  claim  of  patrons  to  present  a  pastor.    In  this  conflict  of 
principles  the  celebrated  Auchterarder  case  arose,  and  the  decision 
was  against  the  church.     This  touched  a  most  vital  point  in  the 
Scotch,  and  Mr.  Miller  threw  his  whole  force  into  the   controversy. 
His  Letter  to  Brougham  is  very  able,  and  first  gave  Mr.  MiUer 
notoriety,  and  then  the  editorial  chair  of  The  Witness,     Mr.  MiUer 
makes  no  narrow  issues  in  these  Papers  for  local  cases,  or  even  for 
his  own  loved  church.     He  discusses  the  principles  of  Christian  lib- 
erty in  the  broad  and  generous  way  that  we  admire.     lie  has  none 
of  the  pitiable  littleness  of  writing  for  a  clique,  and  hence  these 
Essays   must  have   a  wide   and  popular  circulation.     Mr.  Miller 
brings  to  his  aid  a  rich  and  varied  church  literature,  and  he  uses  it 
with  the  ardor  of  a  living,  earnest  man,  though  he  did  live  so  much 
of  his  time  among  fossils. 

The  Drummer  Boy,  A  Story  of  Bumside's  Expedition.  By  the 
author  of  ^'  Father  Brighthopes."  16mo.  pp.  334.  Boston  :  J. 
E.  Tilton  &  Co.     1863. 

A  BEWITCHING  book  for  boys  in  these  exciting  times.  If  the  war 
continues,  and  enterprising  authors  and  publishers  continue  to  stir 
up  our  juveniles  with  such  reading,  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with 
bounties.  For  such  books  as  the  Drummer  Boy  are  stirring  an 
enthusiasm  among  our  boys  for  the  service  of  the  army  that  nothing 
bat  enlisting  will  satisfy.  This  book  has  had  a  very  wide  circula- 
tion, and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  fact. 

Tkt  New  Testament  and  Psalms,  With  brief  Notes  and  Instructions ; 
containing  the  references  and  marginal  readings  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible.  Revised  Edition.  Royal  octavo,  pp.  524.  American 
Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York ;  40  Comhill, 
Boston. 

This  is  a  part  of  The  Family  Bible  with  Notes,  issued  by  this 
Society  in  one  volume  and  three.  It  was  a  happy  conception  to 
prepare  such  a  Bible  for  family  use,  with  introductions  to  all  the 
books,  a  terse  and  condensed  explanatory  and  practical  commentary, 
ind  Maps,  References,  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  etc., 
and  an  outline  of  biblical  chronology.  The  work  so  well  begun  by 
Dr«  Edwards  has  been  ably  completed,  and  a  revised  edition  issued. 
For  a  Family  Bible  we  see  no  deficiency.  In  its  notes  it  is  full 
without  being  unwieldy,  accurate  in  comment  without  scholarly 
obscurity,  instructive  without  being  sermonish,  explaining  difiiculties 
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rather  than  suggesting  them,  and  eminently  devotional.  One  needs 
no  more  help  till  he  comes  to  follow  out  the  specific  purposes  of  the 
student  in  the  various  departments  of  special  biblical  criticism. 
It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  Bible  with  all  notes 
necessary  for  the  practical  Christian,  can  be  furnished  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  evangelical  denominations,  and  we  doubt  not  its  w^ide 
circulation  will  hasten  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, "  that  they  all  may  be  one." 

A  Mental  Arithmetic  on  the  Inductive  Plan,  Being  an  advanced  in-' 
tellectual  course,  designed  for  Common  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  A.  M.,  author,  etc.  Improved  Elec- 
trotype Edition,  pp.  180.  Boston :  Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co. 
1864. 

We  never  have  had  faith  till  now  that  Colbum  could  be  sup- 
planted. This  little  work  is  admirable.  A  teacher  will  at  once  see  its 
improvements  on  Colbum  ;  as,  the  double  analysis,  the  original  treat- 
ment of  Percentage  and  Interest,  and  the  absence  of  those  solid  and 
discouraging  pages  of  abbreviated  questions. 

A  New  Elementary  Algebra,  Tenth  Electrotype  Edition.  By  the 
same  Author  and  Publishers. 

A  BOOK  that  teachers  will  welcome  and  pupils  delight  in.  Alge- 
bra simplified  without  losing  any  of  its  strength.  Even  those  of  us 
who  could  not  see  a  ray  of  morn  when  commencing  "  Day,"  could 
walk  by  the  light  of  these  clear  and  concise  rules  without  stumbling. 
Yet  while  the  ascent  is  gradual  and  easy,  the  heights  here  gained  are 
not  slight.  Those  who  do  not  contemplate  an  extended  mathemati- 
cal course  will  need  no  other  Algebra — not  even  the  more  thorough 
treatise  of  Mr.  Greenleaf. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  With  250  Engravings,  5  Maps  and 
Chronological  and  other  Tables.  Large  12mo.  pp.  534.  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York ;  40  Comhill^ 
Boston. 

This  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  differs  from  others  in  these  respects ; 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  on  each  topic  is  exhausted ;  other 
sources  than  the  Bible  have  been  used  to  their  fullest  extent ;  and 
the  most  recent  results  of  biblical  research  and  criticism  have  been 
incorporated.  No  labor  has  been  spared  to  make  the  work  com- 
plete. Dr.  Robinson  bestowed  on  it  the  last  and  best  services  of  his 
eminent  scholarship.     Its  numerous  engravings  of  oriental  imple- 
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meats,  dress,  buildings,  customs,  manners,  etc.,  add  a  peculiar  charm 
and  worth  to  the  work.  For  its  compass  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
it  has.  not  its  superior  in  the  English  language. 

PoUy  Grey's  Jewels.  16mo.  pp.  168.  Walter  and  the  Prize^  and 
other  Stories,  16mo.  pp.  126.  Matty's  Missionary  Box^  and 
other  Stories.  16mo.  pp.  171.  Lrittle  Jennie^  the  Minister's  Daugh- 
ter. 16mo.  pp.  79.  Boston :  American  Tract  Society,  28  Corn- 
hill. 

Incidemts  well  told  and  morals  well  pointed  for  our  little  folk. 
We  wish  these  books  and  their  like  were  in  every  house  in  the  land. 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aureliu^  Antoninus.  Translated 
by  George  Long.  12mo.  pp.  310.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1864. 

Pebsonally,  this  emperor  was  magnanimous,  conscientious,  good, 
fiftr  above  the  received  and  applauded  standards  of  his  times.  His 
ethics  were  of  the  rigidly  stoical  school ;  his  philosophy  was  less 
clearly  defined,  and  was  tainted  with  pantheistic  tendencies.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  workings  of  a  mind  so  intelligent  in  the  dis- 
tinguished circumstances  in  which  it  acquired  its  culture.  The  pub- 
lishers have  conferred  a  favor  on  thoughtful  readers  by  reproducing 
this  relic  of  antiquity  in  so  tasteful  and  convenient  a  form. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Sunday  Schools.  A  Biography  of  Robert 
Baikes  and  William  Fox.  By  John  Carroll  Power,  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Company,  335  Broadway. 
Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,     pp.  283.     1863. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  best  history  of  the  origin  of 
Sabbath-schools,  their  organization  into  societies,  and  whole  progress, 
which  has  ever  been  prepared.  The  collection  of  materials  is 
thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  the  volume  is  valuable  and  standard. 
In  the  front  are  beautiful  engravings  of  Raikes  and  Fox.  In  the 
Memoir  of  Fox,  now  a  rare  book,  he  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Sonday-achoolB.  Bat. the  two,  starting  independently,  soon  found 
eadi  other  out  and  co-operated  heartily.  Their  letters  to  each  other 
are  very  interesting.  The  author  has  opened  correspondence  with 
the  descendants  of  both  Fox  and  Raikes,  and  from  years  of  investi- 
gation gives  us  a  mass  of  facts  concerning  Sunday-schools  from  the 
days  of  Moses  down  to  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of  which  are  very 
carious.  He  finds  the  principle  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  traces  it  down  through  all  the  machmcTy  oi  V\i^ 
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church.     Luther,  Oberlin,  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Bellamy,  i 
many  others,  attempted  to  organize  them. 

Music  of  the  Bible  :  or,  Explanatory  Notes  upon  those  Passages 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  relate  to  Music ;  including  a  Bi 
View  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  Enoch  Hutchinson.  8vo.  ] 
527.    Boston  :  Goilld  &  Lincoln.     1864. 

This  is  a  new  name  in  biblical  criticism ;  but  the  author  1 
proved  his  right  to  the  goodly  company  of  scholars  who  have  mi 
the  Bible  their  text^book  of  studious  research.  He  traces  the  pr 
tice  of  musical  art  to  its  earliest  record,  about  one  hundred  a 
thirty  years  after  Adam,  and  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  before  1 
deluge ;  and  from  that  point,  he  takes  up  and  comments  on  ev< 
mention  of  music  in  the  Bible  to  its  close,  giving  very  copious  ci 
tions  from  Holy  Writ,  particularly  in  the  psalmodic  portions  of  1 
Old  Testament.  His  notes  exhibit  a  close  acquaintance  with  1 
ancient  Oriental  tongues,  and  with  the  literature  and  history  of  1 
topic  in  hand.  His  views  of  sacred  chronology  and  canonicity  i 
conservative.  The  epoch  of  Job  is  placed  previously  to  the  destn 
tion  of  Sodom,  making  that  book  the  most  ancient  extant.  T 
authorship  of  Ecclesiastes  is  ascribed  to  Solomon,  contrary  to  Pr 
Stuart's  judgment.  The  Song  of  Solomon  is  regarded  as  an  allege 
'^  representing  the  church  of  God  and  her  glorious  Head,  under  1 
similitude  of  two  lovers."  The  Pentateuch  is  assigned  to  Moses 
its  author.  A  preliminary  Litroduction  gives  an  account  of  t 
science  of  music  as  known  to  the  ancient  world  generally  ;  and  t 
volume  is  illustrated  copiously  with  drawings  of  the  musical  insti 
ments  used  by  those  early  nations,  particularly  the  Hebrews.  "V 
know  of  no  more  complete  treatise  on  this  subject  within  reach 
ordinary  scholars. 

Triumphs  of  the  Bible.  With  the  Testimony  of  Science  to  its  Trut 
By  Rev.  Henry  Tullidge,  A.  M.  pp.  439.  New  York :  Char] 
Scribner,  124  Grand  Street.     1863. 

The  successive  generations  of  infidel  writers  accomplish  a  twofc 
object  under  the  Divine  administration.  They  demonstrate  the  utt4 
hopeless  futility  of  all  attempts  to  shake  the  foundations  of  Chrisda 
ity,  or  cast  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  ai 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  ;  and  they  prove  men,  under  the  dispensatii 
of  God  as  a  moral  Governor,  whether  they  will  believe  and  obey ; 
that  it  might  be  said  to  them,  as  God  said  to  Pharaoh,  '^  And 
very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  you  up."    The  ability  of  H 
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men  who,  from  age  to  age,  have  planted  their  engines  against  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  God  is  not  to  be  called  in  question.  They  have 
been  men  of  superior  intellect  and  extensive  and  accurate  erudition. 
Their  industry  and  perseverance,  all  things  considered,  have  cer- 
tainly been  without  a  parallel.  Yet  they  have  never  succeeded  in 
loosening  a  single  stone,  nor  shot  off  a  solitary  pinnacle  from  the 
glorious  towers.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  accomplished  instrument 
tally  and  indirectly  a  most  valuable  service,  in  calling  out  a  succes- 
sion of  competent  and  honest  engineers,  who  have  constantly  re- 
turned from  the  most  searching  scrutiny  of  the  points  of  attack  with 
the  defiant  challenge,  "  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her : 
tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her 
palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  following."  Butler's 
"Analogy,"  Howe's  "Living  Temple,"  Paley's  "Natural  Theology," 
and  "  Evidences,"  with  the  writings  of  Campbell,  Watson,  Lcland, 
Henry  Rogers,  and  others,  are  illustrations.  Such  works  constitute 
an  invaluable  library  of  Christian  literature,  in  theology,  and  history, 
and  geography,  and  ethnology,  and  science,  and  philosopliy. 

Doubtless,  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  an  infidel,  as  many  in  our  day 
do,  he  may  be  so,  and  may  persuade  himself,  at  the  same  time,  that 
his  scepticism  is  the  result,  not  of  shallowness  and  ignorance,  but  of 
superior  intelligence  and  manly  courage ;  because,  as  we  have  seen, 
be  will  find  men  of  talent  and  varied  learning  boldly  assaulting  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  faith,  and,  with  flourish  of  trumpets,  pro- 
claiming their  triumph,  for  the  thousandth  time.  It  is  just  as  true, 
nevertheless,  and  has  been  frequently  demonstrated,  that  all  the  con- 
dosions  of  infidelity  are  directly  contrary  to  the  facts  of  history  and 
science,  the  laws  of  language,  the  principles  of  philosopliy,  and  all 
the  clearest  results  of  the  broadest  and  soundest  scholarship. 

What  necessity  for  new  books  of  evidence  then?  it  may  be 
asked.  The  necessity  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  mode  of 
attack  is  continually  changing.  One  may  be  surprised  to  see  how 
little  there  is  new  in  the  substance  of  the  objections  alleged.  For 
the  most  part  it  is  a  rehash  of  stale  and  exploded  heresies  ;  dead 
bodies,  long  buried,  dug  up  and  galvanized  ;  as,  if  we  might  believe 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the  re-appearance  of  Spinoza,  Boling- 
broke  and  Bruno  Bauer,  in  such  men  as  Emerson,  Morell  and 
Colenao. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Tullidge  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
works  on  evidences  which  we  already  possess.  It  is  rendered  neces- 
lary  by  the  shilling  phases  of  unbelief,  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
present  time.     The  design  is  thus  set   forth   in  the  preface  : 
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*'  The  special  object  at  which  I  have  aimed  has  been  to  vindicate  the 
truth  and  authority  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  prove  its  harmony  with  the 
discoveries  of  science,  while,  incidentally,  replies  are  given  to  some  of  the 
more  prominent  and  plausible  objections  of  unbelief.  In  following  out 
the  plan  adopted,  I  have  endeavored,  first  to  show  that  the  '  Triumphs  of 
the  Bible, ^  i.  e.  the  resistance  it  has  overcome  and  the  marvels  it  has  ac- 
complished in  the  world,  demonstrate  it  to  be  from  Grod.  This  is  designed 
as  an  introduction  to  the  main  portion  of  the  work,  of  which  the  three 
opening  chapters  are  occupied  in  the  proofs  of  the  harmony  of  physical 
science  with  Revelation,  while  in  the  remainder  of  this  book,  the  most 
thorough  investigations  of  what  in  distinction  may  be  termed  historical 
science  are  shown  to  utter  a  like  testimonv.  The  wonderful  attestation  to 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  which  have  been  obtained  in  recent  years  from  the 
'  lands  of  the  Bible, ^  and  by  which  its  historic  reality  is  vindicated  against 
the  mythical  school  of  scepticism,  are  brought  out  in  the  closing  chap- 
ters." 

Adventures  of  Dick  Onslow  among  the  Redskins,  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam H.  E.  Kingston.  16mo.  pp.  336.  Boston:  J.  E.  Til- 
ton  &  Co.     1864. 

Life  among  the  Indians,  the  wolves,  the  boars,  and  all  the  novel- 
ties and  excitements  of  far-western  wanderings,  is  excellent  material 
to  interest  and  instruct  our  young  people.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  large  number  of  juvenile  books  now  issuing  from  our  presses. 

The  Federalist :  A  Collection  of  Essays,  written  in  favor  of  the 
New  Constitution,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Convention, 
Sept.  17,  1787.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Text,  with  a  His- 
torical Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Henry  B.  Dawson.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  cxlii,  and  615.  New  York :  Chas. 
Scribner.     London  :  Sampson,  Low,  Son  &  Co.     1863. 

This  is  the  twenty-first  edition  in  book  form  of  these  renowned 
Essays,  and  the  time  was  never  more  opportune  for  their  publica- 
tion. Now  when  so  intense  and  fearful  a  strain  is  made  on  the 
framework  of  our  government,  it  is  eminently  wise  to  consult  the 
men  who  prepared  the  timbers,  put  them  together,  erected  and  first 
occupied  our  national  house.  For  if  we  save  our  government  in  its 
primitive  purity,  after  subduing  the  rebeUiou,  it  will  be  by  that 
broad  statesmanship  which  looks  backward  as  well  as  forward. 
Doubtless  these  Essays  constitute  the  most  profound,  enlightened 
and  practical  discussion  of  the  principles  of  our  Constitution  and  of 
a  federal  government  ever  produced.  So  in  1849  Guizot  said  to  our 
Minister  to  the  French  Court,  Richard  Rush,  that  "  in  the  applica- 
tion of  elementary  principles  of  government  to  practical  administra- 
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lion,  it  was  the  greatest  work  known  to  him."     The  papers  compos- 
ing the  Federalist  were  written  for  the  newspaper  press  by  Hamil- 
ton, Madison  and  Jay,  to  turn   the  popular  will,  specially  in  New 
York,  toward  the   newly  proposed   and   now  adopted  Constitution. 
They  are  an  interior  and  thorough  dissection  and  defence  of  that 
noble  instrument.     At  that  time  New  York  was  leading,  and  many 
were  disposed  to  follow,  with  an  idea  of  State  rights  in  opposition  to 
federal  rights,  that  threatened  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution proposed  by  the  recent  Convention.     No  one  work,  probably, 
did  so  much  to  avert  this  danger  and  secure  our  present  Constitution 
and  form  of  government.     In  the  discussion,  Mr.  Jay,  Secretary  of 
State,  undertook  the  part  which  pertained  to  our  foreign  relations  ; 
and  Mr.  Madison  that  which  pertained  to  the  States  as  independent 
and  sovereign  and  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  governments  in 
the  three  departments  of  legislative,  judiciary  and  executive.     The 
other  points,  and  those  most  difficult,  as  well  as  a  general  control  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  planned  the  work,  retained  in  his  own 
band.     How  well  the  work  was  performed  and  with  what  result  we 
need  not  say.     The  first  paper  was  printed  in  The  Independent  Jour- 
wi,  or  The  Oeneral  Advertiser^  New  York,  Oct.  27,   1787,  and  the 
whole  were  extensively  copied  and  discussed  throughout  the  country. 
Much  controversy  arose  early  on  the   authorship  of  the  different 
papers,  eighty-five  in  all.      That  controversy  still  continues,  a  kind 
of  American  Junius  question.    The  fact  that  sometimes  a  paper  was 
a  joint  production,  that  they  were  newspaper  articles  and  anony- 
mous, that  joint  editors  or  writers  of  such  ofYen  forget  their  own  parts 
or  numbers,  and  that  Hamilton  suddenly  and  moumfidly  left  the 
stage  he  had  so  honored,  will  explain  much  of  this  uncertainty.    An 
interesting  tabular  view  of  the  assignment  of  doubtful  papers  to  dif- 
ferent supposed  authors  by  the  partisans  of  each  is  added  by  Mr. 
Dawson. 

Rare  good  sense  and  editorial  fidelity  are  shown  in  giving  the 
essays  in  the  original  text  of  the  authors,  without  addition,  abridge- 
iDent,  Gorrection  or  any  alteration.  These  vicious  variations  had 
become  very  numerous,  and  at  vast  labor  Mr.  Dawson  has  restored 
the  original.  This  is  believed,  therefore,  to  be  the  first  correct  edi- 
tion in  this  respect.  Upwards  of  forty  of  these  variations  were 
foimd  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  the  first  essay  alone.  The 
Federalist  is  now  presented  in  the  very  form  and  from  copies  of  the 
▼ery  papers  in  which  it  was  first  transmitted  by  Gen.  Hamilton  to 
Gen.  Washington  in  1787.  The  Introduction  gives  a  very  good  out- 
line of  the  times  and  of  the  causes  calling  for  these  papers,  and  a 
earefol  bibliographical  notice  of  the  previous  twenty  edition^)  ^\\]b. 
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an  interesting  sketch  of  the  authorial  controversy.  There  is  also  a 
valuable  syllabus  or  "Synoptical  Table  of  Contents,"  of  forty-eight 
pages,  giving  at  a  view  the  entire  and  Herculean  work  of  those 
three  great  men.  Of  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  comes  from  Houghton's  Riverside  Press.  The 
volume  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Hamilton,  engraved  by  Rogers 
from  the  Talleyrand  miniature.  In  preparing  this  work,  Mr.  Daw- 
son seems  to  have  had  every  facility  of  materials,  though  evidently 
through  great  labor  in  gathering  them.  Of  original  sources  he  had 
the  manuscripts  of  Gen.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  Chief  Justice  Jay, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  R.  Rush,  Mr.  Fisher  Ames,  Mr.  Benson,  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  and  others. 

Tlie  second  volume  promises  to  embrace  editorial  notes  of  the 
alterations  and  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  such  marginal  comments 
as  Madison,  Jefferson,  Ames,  Kent  and  others  may  have  left  in  their 
own  handwriting  in  their  own  copies,  with  whatever  else  may  help 
to  the  understanding  of  this  American  classic  on  our  government. 

We  see  not  how  men  wishing  to  save  our  nation  and  our  govern- 
ment, for  the  two  are  inseparable  on  the  question  of  salvation,  can 
study  a  better  text-book.  We  greatly  wish  that  three  living  authors 
would  do  as  much  with  their  pens  to  confirm  our  Constitution  in 
these  days  of  its  tried  as  those  three  did  to  establish  it. 

A  Compendious  History  of  English  Literature^  and  the  English  Lan- 
guage, From  the  Norman  Conquest.  With  numerous  Specimens. 
By  George  L.  Craik,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  of  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  In  two  Volumes.  New 
York  :    Charles  Scribner.     1863. 

In  these  splendid  octavos  Professor  Craik  has  given  to  English 
scholars  an  exceedingly  rich  and  comprehensive  storehouse  of  learn- 
ing, and  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  in  relation  to  the  subjects 
treated.  He  traces  the  language,  in  its  history  and  successive  mod- 
ifications, from  its  "  ancient "  Scandinavian  period  when  spoken  by 
the  Angles  or  Saxons,  before  they  came  into  Britain,  down,  through 
all  the  centuries,  to  the  "Victorian  era"  of  Macaulay  and  Browning 
and  Tennyson.  In  his  history  of  English  Literature,  done  with 
much  critical  skill,  he  embraces  all  departments  of  authorship  in 
prose  and  poetry ;  with  newspapers,  reviews,  books,  libraries,  col- 
leges, universities.  The  work  will  make  its  way  rapidly  to  Uie  favor 
of  scholars,  and  to  the  shelves  of  their  libraries. 
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Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,     By  two  of  Themselves, 
pp.  552.     New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  No.  506  Broadway.    1864. 

A  MORE  charming  volume  than  this  we  have  not  often  read.  Il  is 
the  story  of  Martin  Luther  told  with  captivating  8in]fJ)licity  and  art- 
lessness  in  the  form  of  a  diary  kept  by  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately from  the  time  when  he  was  a  beggar  boy  with  "  that  clear, 
high,  ringing  voice,"  to  the  close  of  his  career.  With  the  scenes  of 
Luther's  personal  history,  it  interweaves  with  fascinating  skill  num- 
berless touching  and  beautiful  pictures  from  the  social  life  of  Ger- 
many, and  portrays  the  struggle  upward  from  the  gloomy  and  ghastly 
bondage  of  popery  to  the  sunlight  and  warmth  of  protcstant  gospel 
liberty,  with  such  a  graphic  power  and  such  a  natural  detail  of  inci- 
dents, that  one  seems  to  hear  the  sighs  of  "  Else  "  and  "  Friedrich." 
We  think  that  whoever  buys  the  volume  (very  beautifully  got  up) 
will  be  glad,  and  that  whoever  begins  to  read  it  will  read  it  through. 

The  Unfinished  Volume,  Jerry,  or  the  Sailor's  Boy  Ashore.  Being 
the  seventh  —  a  Fragment  —  in  the  scries  of  the  "Aimwell  Sto- 
ries." To  which  is  added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  with  a  Like- 
ness.    12mo.  pp.  238.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1864. 

The  chief  attraction  of  this  volume  is  that,  like  a  broken  column, 
it  stands  as  a  memorial  of  a  very  gifted  and  excellent  young  man, 
Mr.  William  Simonds,  who  had  successfully  began  the  difficult  work 
of  writing  books  for  juvenile  readers.  The  revealings  of  his  life  in 
these  pages  show  how  well  he  was  fitted  for  this  task,  both  by  his 
own  faithful  self-culture  and  by  the  grace  of  God. 

^^  Home  Stories  for  Boys  and  Oirls  ;**  ^^ Pictures  and  Lessons  for 
Little  Beaderb;''  ''TJie  Medicine  Shelf;''  ''The  Temperance  Tales;' 
Vols.  3,  4 ;  ''Pleasant  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Twenty-six 
Engravings  ;"  "Black  and  White,  or  the  Heart,  not  the  Face ;" 
"Christ  the  Children's  Guide,"  Boston:  American  Tract  Society, 
28  Comhill. 

This  Society  is  issuing  a  large  number  of  new  books,  many  of 
them  beautifully  illustrated,  as  these  "  Home  Stories,"  "  Pictures 
and  Lessons,"  and  "  Pleasant  Tales,"  and  all  excellent  of  their  kind. 
We  notice  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  our  Tract  Society 
books.  Now  thejj  are  largely  juvenile,  sprightly,  and  of  the  story 
kind.  Ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Society. was 
earning  its  noble  name  as  a  publishing  body,  its  issues  were  more 
sabstaQtial,  serious  and  permanent.    We  watch  the  change  wilU  d&«^ 
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interest  as  an  experiment.  These  "  Home  Stories  "  and  "  Pictures 
and  Lessons "  are  most  delightful  books  for  our  little  ones.  The 
illustrations  and  stories  combined  impart  a  rare  attraction.  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Society's  reprint  of 
the  '*  Temperance  Tales."  They  return  to  us  as  old  friends,  and  we 
like  them  better  than  before. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

AuTHORCRAFT.  Writing,  in  our  last  number,  a  few  pages  about 
authors  and  critics,  we  opened  a  small  sky-light  upon  the  interior 
(the  printers  made  it  "  the  intention ")  of  the  craft,  just  to  show 
some  of  the  curiosities  of  literature  which  are,  in  truth,  inex- 
haustible. Shall  we  begin  again,  by  dropping  a  cautionary  word  ? 
Our  current  book-writing  is  in  peril  of  haste  and  repulsive  rawness. 
It,  too,  travels  express  by  the  lightning  train,  taking  time  to  do 
much  of  its  tasks  only  in  a  very  slip-shod  kind  of  style.  The  war 
has  made  it  worse.  The  histories,  biographies,  novels,  which  find 
their  inspiration  in  gunpowder  and  shoddy,  are  portentously  clamor- 
ous for  the  public  ear  and  eye.  Not  a  few  of  them,  in  their  undone 
condition,  make  one  think  of  the  good  woman  who  only  wanted  the 
cook  to  carry  her  steak  around  the  kitchen  on  a  fork,  to  fit  it  for 
the  table.  They  actually  drop  not  with  fatness,  but  with  fresh 
blood,  as  if  praying  for  the  gridiron.  Pity  some  of  them  could  not 
make  a  very  close  and  final  acquaintance  with  the  fire ! 

Let  us  remind  our  two-forty  authors  that  it  is  not  thus  that  im- 
mortality is  won.  What  would  old  Isocrates  say  to  them  who,  as 
the  story  goes,  held  some  of  his  works  on  the  anvil  ten  years  before 
he  was  satisfied  with  their  finish.  Every  scholar  knows  the  *'  casti- 
gavit  ad  unguem  "  of  the  nine  years'  Horatian  rule,  which  Diodorus 
Siculus  stretched  to  thirty  of  labor  on  his  history.  This  is  too  like 
the  tortoise  for  modem  patience  ;  but  as  the  Italian  adage  says,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  as  fleet  as  the  deer  in  order  to  avoid  being  too 
slow.  Slow  and  sure,  however,  is  a  good  maxim  in  letters.  The 
great  writers  have  generally  accepted  it.  Pascal  often  spent  twenty 
days  on  one  of  his  Provincial  Letters.    Balsac  would  give  a  week  to 
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•  page  not  anfreqoeiitlj.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  re-wrote  his  chronology 
of  Ancient  Kingdoms  sixteen  times.  Paul  and  Virginia  owes  its 
exquisite  polish  to  the  nine  copyings  which  its  author  gave  it. 
Many  illostrious  composers  have  been  excessively  fastidious  about 
the  beginnings  of  their  books.  We  well  recollect  how  the  elder  Dr. 
Beecher  vexed  his  Cincinnati  printers  by  re-casting,  in  the  proof,  the 
first  pages  of  his  Views  in  Theology,  some  half  dozen  times. 
Whether  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  with  the  syntax  or  the  doc- 
trine, we  never  knew.  De  Thou  had  yet  greater  difficulty  in  com- 
mencing his  historical  labors.  This  runs  into  a  nervous  nicety  when 
carried  too  far.  To  recur  to  our  cuisine  illustration,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  frying  the  juices  all  out  of  your  cutlet.  But  when  the  piece 
of  veal  has  no  original  juice  in  it,  as,  for  instance,  Buckingham's 
Essay  on  Satire,  which  he  worked  over  so  much  that  nothing  was 
left  of  the  first  draft,  then  what  a  miserably  crisped  and  burnt  heel- 
tap this  everlasting  cooking  must  leave  ! 

Some  authors  have  first  issued  a  snmll,  tentative  edition  of  their 
books,  and  bestowed  vast  pains  upon  the  emendations  of  subsequent 
editions.  This  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  makers  than  the  buyers  of 
books.  Johnson  would  not  let  his  Rambler  rest  till  the  third  edition 
was  issued,  having  almost  re-written  it  in  each  reprint,  all  the 
alterations  amounting  to  six  thousand.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy, 
as  his  habits  of  original  composition  were  very  careful.  He  wrote 
r^>idly  when  he  began,  as  did  Dr.  Emmons  ;  but  he  did  not  begin, 
BO  more  than  did  the  theologian,  until  he  had  turned  over  and 
worked  out  all  his  material  mentally  into  its  finished  arrangement, 
and  fitted  the  language  to  the  idea  with  accurate  precision.  But  this 
did  not  save  the  after  erasures.  The  editions  of  Hume's  England 
were  regularly  rebolted  as  long  as  he  lived.  Burke  printed  his  prin- 
fkftX  workB  several  times  at  a  private  press,  before  ho  would  sufier 
a  publisher  fo  touch  them.  The  typos  must  have  thanked  him  for 
such  clean  copy. 

Authors  are  queer  beings,  and  most  unlike  in  their  literary  habits. 
We  like  the  sociableness  of  old  Salmasius,  who  found  the  rattle  of 
his  children  and  wife  a  help  to  his  composing,  as  some  of  our  west- 
era  ministera  also  have,  when  the  kitchen  was  perforce  their  study, 
and  a  flour  barrel  head  their  table  —  ^'  baud  ignota  loquor."  That 
is  the  true  freedom  of  the  quill,  with  aU  the  humanities  for  its  angel- 
drdet,  aa  in  some  of  the  Madonnas.  But  most  thinkers  want  to  be 
akme  in  their  incubaUons.  Buftbn  for  fifty  years  wrote  in  a  room 
with  bare  walls,  a  chair,  desk,  and  one  sheet  of  paper  at  a  time. 
Hobbes  had  a  still  greater  dislike  to  company.  One  might  know 
that  his  lieTiathan  was  bom  in  some  dark  den  or  other.    Hon?  ^^ 
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could  it  htive  come  by  its  doctrine,  that  the  natural  and  normal  con- 
dition of  mankind  is  war  ? 

There  is  no  end  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  literary  race.  They 
are  very  apt  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves  after  a  sufficiently  lawless 
fashion.  Every  reader  of  Bos  well  will  remember  how  Johnson 
avenged  himself  upon  the  lady  who  invited  him  to  tea  in  order  to 
show  him  off  to  her  friends,  by  drinking  five  and  twenty  cups  of  her 
hyson  without  uttering  so  many  words.  One  of  these  absent 
minded  mortals,  a  beneficed  clergyman  by  the  way,  while  playing  at 
dice  with  the  box  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  other,  in- 
continently threw  the  wine  on  to  the  table  and  swallowed  at  the  same 
moment  the  ivory.  It  should  have  cured  him  of  at  least  two  bad 
habits. 

Mr.  Augustus  Sala  has  not  struck  an  original  vein  by  his  just 
published  ^^  Breakfasts  in  Bed.''  He  is  not  the  first  Sybarite  among 
the  authors.  Thomson,  Pope,  Rousseau,  belonged  to  the  same 
cubiculating  tribe,  spending  whole  days  of  rumination  under  blankets  ; 
and  a  greater  still,  the  philosopher  De  Cartes,  would  often  lie  in  bed 
with  drawn  curtains  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  We  much  doubt 
if  a  sound  philosophy  or  a  sweet  and  wholesome  literature  will  ever 
come  of  such  unnatural  ways  ;  and  in  general,  whether  any  decidedly 
wrong  habits,  physical  or  mental,  be  consistent  with  a  thoroughly 
healthful  and  true  authorship.  Tom  Paine's  brandy  decanter,  By- 
ron's glass  of  gin,  Coleridge's  opium  pills,  and  De  Quincey's  lauda- 
num, are,  of  course,  ruled  out  of  respectable  approval.  Why  should 
not  Horace  Walpole's  from  ten  to  two  o'clock  at  night,  and  Carlyle's 
innumerable  pipes,  be  also  put  under  the  ban  of  the  republic  of 
letters  ? 

Older  Light  on  the  Salary  Question.  "Ask  thy  father  and 
he  will  shew  thee ;  thy  Elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee."  On  the 
fourth  day  of  June,  1770,  the  Old  South  Parish,  Beading,  paased 
these  two  votes. 

'*  21y,  put  to  vote  whether  the  parish  will  give  as  Sallery  yearly 
for  the  support  of  Mr.  Haven  the  Sum  of  Seventy  three  pounds  Six 
Shillings  and  eight  pence,  if  he  Shall  Settell  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry to  be  the  pastor  of  this  Church  and  minister  of  this  parish, 
and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative." 

"  31y,  put  to  vote  whether  the  parish  will  give  to  Mr.  Haven  the 
Sum  of  one  hundred  and  Sixty  pounds  as  an  Incurigement  to  him  to 
Settel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  this  parish,  sd  Sum  to  be  paid 
in  one  year,  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative." 
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After  the  Revolution  opened  and  as  it  progressed  specie  disap- 
peared, "green-backs"  became  abundant  and  the  prices  of  labor 
and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  went  up.  Therefore  at  a  meeting  of 
the  same  parish,  March  12,  1778,  after  voting  the  stipulated  salary ; 
*' Voted  that  the  Sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  be  Raised  and 
Msessed  upon  this  parish  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Revd.  Thomas  Haven, 
the  pastor  of  this  parish." 

At  a  meeting  March  18,  1779,  the  nominal  cost  of  living  still 
greatly  increasing;  "Voted  to  the  Reved.  Thomas  Haven  as  Sallery 
Seventy  three  pounds,  Six  Shillings  and  eight  pence  :  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  for  Mr.  Haven's  further  support  voted  the  further  addi- 
tion of  four  hundred  and  Seventy  Six  pounds  thirteen  Shillings  and 
four  pence,  to  rise  or  fall  as  the  money  shall  grow  better  or  woss  at 
the  common  time  of  assessment."  "Also  voted  one  hundred  and  fifiy 
pounds  in  order  to  Compensate  the  Revd.  Mr.  Haven  for  the  loss  he 
hath  sifstained  in  time  past." 

The  difference  continued  to  increase  between  the  nominal  salary 
(•f  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haven,  seventy-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence,  and  his  cost  of  living.  So  at  a  parish  meeting  March  9, 
1780,  after  voting  his  stipulated  salary,  the  Records  say,  they  voted 
to  fix  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haven's  "  support  the  present  year  upon  the  capital 
articles  of  life,  making  the  common  price  of  those  articles  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement  the  foundation  of  the  adjustment  of  said  sum  at 
the  time  of  assessment  Agreeable  to  what  the  current  price  of  those 
articles  shall  then  be." 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  it  would  seem  from  the  Records  that  the 
pastor  reduced  his  nominal  salary  to  Fifty  Pounds.  For  the  parish 
gave  him  so  much  in  the  "  green-backs  "  of  those  days  as  would 
purchase  of  the  "  capital  articles  of  life"  what  fifty  pounds  would 
have  purchased  when  he  was  settled. 

This  certainly  seems  a  reasonable  adjustment  between  the  minis- 
ter and  his  parish,  when  according  to  the  Records  of  a  meeting  July 
4th  of  the  same  year  that  parish  "  voted  to  raise  the  Sum  of  nine 
hundred  and  Forty  three  pounds  for  the  procuring  the  twenty  cord 
of  wood  for  the  present  year  agreeable  to  the  parish  contract,"  which 
tmount  of  wood  cost  eight  pounds  only  when  that  minister  was 
detUed. 

TiiE  Round  Table.  Not  ours  but  King  Arthur's,  we  mean. 
This  historic  bit  of  regal  furniture,  a  classic  article  for  the  writers 
of  romance,  defies  historical  inquiries  and  assertions.  iDdced  some 
regard  the  good  King  himself  quite  as  much  a  myth  as  his  Table 
now  seems  to  be,  thoagh  as  a  British  prince  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
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feated  the  Saxons,  warred  successfuUj  with  the  Ficts  and  Irish,  and 
died  at  Winchester  about  542.  Here  tradition  says  he  established 
the  order  of  The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  So  Drayton  in  his 
Polyolbion  says  : 

**  And  80  great  Arthur's  seat  ould  Winchester  prefers, 
Whose  ould  round  table  yet  she  vaunteth  to  be  hers.'^ 

The  founding  of  Winchester  Castle  is  attributed  in  legendary  lore 
to  Arthur,  and  the  table  there  now  shown  is  said  to  be  the  identical 
one  of  the  king  and  his  sturdy  knights.  Yet  the  Doomsday-Book  of 
William  I.  says  that  he,  William,  founded  this  Castle  and  built  the 
County  Hall  in  which  the  Table  hangs.  The  earliest  distinct  refer- 
ence to  tliis  regal  relic  does  not  precede  the  times  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Edward  IV.,  or  about  1450,  when  Hardyng,  the  poetic  historian, 
alludes  to  it  as  ^^  hanging  yet  "  at  Winchester  Hall.  In  some  of  the 
foreign  accounts  of  Henry  VIII.  there  is  a  charge  of  66/.  16«.  lid. 
for  repairing  the  ^'  auld  regis  infra  castrum  de  Wynchestre,  et  le 
round  tabyll  ibidem." 

And  when  Philip  and  Mary  were  married  at  Winchester,  1554,  a 
Spanish  writer,  then  present,  spoke  of  this  table  as  being  there,  yet 
made  by  Merlin. 

The  Round  Table  is  of  stout  oak  plank,  circular,  and  divided  into 
twenty-five  sections  of  alternate  white  and  green,  radiating  from  a 
rose  centre.  One  of  these  sections  is  of  royal  finish,  containing  the 
painting  of  a  king  with  sword  and  crown.  The  black  letter  names 
and  embellishments  indicate  a  date  of  execution  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  EDUCATED  MEN  TO 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Three  cabalistic  letters  from  the  Greek  long  signified,  but 
onljr  to  the' initiated,  a  motto  designed  to  characterize  a  learned 
society  of  the  most  distinguished  undergraduates  and  alumni  of 
our  leading  colleges.  The  veil  of  secrecy  is  now  removed ;  the* 
interpretation  of  the  mystic  symbol  is  given  to  the  world ;  and 
the  society  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  openly  affirms  that  "  Philos- 
ophy is  the  guide  of  life." 

This  remarkable  profession  may  have  been  innocently  made 
at  the  outset,  and  its  involved  mistake  propagated,  traditionally, 
like  other  fallacies  which  are  ultimately  traceable  only  to  "  tlie 
spirit  of  the  power  of  the  air.**  But  that  it  is  a  fallacy,  how- 
ever unintentionally  admitted,  or  superstitiously  handed  down, 
or  now  reverently  maintained,  no  considerate  Christian  will  ques- 
tion, though  he  may  be  forward  to  excuse  it.  Nor  will  its 
injurious  tendency  be  denied  by  any  who  appreciate  the  subtle 
influence  of  a  characteristic  sign,  and  the  mental  associations 
which  it  awakens,  when  made  the  representative  of  a  false 
idea. 

We  make  this  reference  not  invidiously,  but  because,  having 
been  ourselves  at  fault,  in  this  respect,  we  would  now  stand 
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corrected  before  the  world.  We  would  do  no  dishonor  to  a 
venerable  society.  We  could  not  if  we  would,  and  we  would 
not  if  we  could,  put  it  at  any  disadvantage  wherein  this  single 
criticism  does  not  apply.  But  we  are  bound,  as  Christian  jour- 
nalists, to  maintain  that  not  philosophy,  but  Christianity,  is 
the  guide  of  life,  and  to  do  it  now  the  rather,  more  discrim- 
inately  and  earnestly,  because  philosophy,  throughout  the 
world,  is  ambitiously  exercising  the  injurious  prerogative  which 
our  Christian  institutions  have  incautiously  conceded,  and  which 
it  is  becoming  so  difficult  to  countervail. 

If  the  human  reason  be  a  pure,  universal  essence,  divine,  or 
an  outgoing  of  divinity,  and  every  individual  reason,  or  the 
reason  of  a  few  great  men,  be  the  ultima  ratio ^  the  higher  law, 
from  which  no  appeal  can  be  taken  even  to  a  miraculous  revela- 
tion, we  would  accept,  not  the  least,  its  last  pantheistic  devel- 
opment, and  go  on,  under  the  guidance  of  its  new  lights,  to 
assist  its  boasted  consummation  of  the  perfectibility  of  man, 
and  its  already  henilded  introduction  of  a  golden  age.  But 
that  is  just  the  presumption  which  we  deny.  We  stand  by  the 
Logos,  the  Word  made  flesh,  divinely  proclaimed,  supcmat- 
urally  attested,  and  authoritatively  signified  by  the  descent  of 
the  Mystic  Dove.  Christianity  is  from  God,  and  io  absolute. 
Philosophy  is  a  product  of  the  human  reason,  and  is  conditioned. 
God  himself  accordingly  distinguishes  between  them.  The  one 
is  "  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  " ; 
the  other  is  "vain  imaginations,"  "  craftiness  "  and  "  foolishness." 

Yet  reason  has  its  province.  That  we  discuss  not  now.  It  is 
not  material  to  our  purpose.  But  the  reason,  whatever  be  its 
province,  no  consistent  Christian  will  deny  to  be  the  property 
of  a  finite,  fallen  and  sinful  being.  From  whatever  causes,  it 
is  limited,  infirm,  irregular,  perverse,  the  servant  of  depraved 
affections,  and  therefore  not  a  proi)er  interpreter  of  the  will  of 
heaven.  The  subjects  which  most  concern  us  lie  wholly  beyond 
its  reach.  Nothing  that  it  reaches  can  be  fully  comprehended. 
Within  its  natural  sphere  it  betrays,  through  the  idol-loves  that 
continually  seduce  us.  A  great  master  has  well  described  them 
jis  they  figured  in  his  daiy.  But  taller  idols  of  the  speculative 
reason,  reproduced  from  that  remarkable  philosophic  period 
when  Paul  denounced  them  in  the  Areopagus,  have  largely  caj>- 
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tivated  society,  and  multiplied  its  confusions,  since  the  time  of 
Bacon.  In  the  hand  of  illuminated  philosophers  and  politicians, 
the  very  certainties  of  abstract  science  are  now  made  to  be- 
wilder and  delude  us.  The  wanton  imagination  sways  the  cal- 
culus itself,  in  its  applications  to  questions  of  life  and  death ; 
and  society,  consequently,  in  its  heedless  traverses,  is  swallowed 
in  the  whirlpools,  or  shattered  on  the  rocks. 

One  could,  with  less  scruple,  accept  philosophy  as  the  guide 
of  life,  if  its  various  types  could  be  reduced  to  a  common 
measure,  or  a  common  denominator.  But  all  the  spheres  might 
as  easily  be  brought  to  one  diameter,  or  all  the  types  of  men  to 
the  same  figure  and  complexion.  No  master  of  speculation 
would  now  meet,  in  any  learned  or  popular  assembly,  an  undi- 
vided or  unqualified  response.  It  would  be  questioned  whether 
he  were  not  unduly  exalting  a  favorite  study,  a  distinguished 
school,  an  ambitious  theorist ;  or  whether  he  sought  not  to  jus- 
tify his  partisan  or  sectional  peculiarities,  or  disparage  the  dif- 
ferent or  opposite  peculiarities  of  other  men.  And  the  most 
eminent  would  lack  the  proper  sanctions  of  authority.  One 
coolly  affirms,  **  I  am  God  " ;  another,  "  I  am  the  organ  and  in- 
terpreter of  God  ** ;  and  a  tliird,  "  that  it  belongs  but  to  two  or 
three  in  any  age  or  country  to  be  the  representatives  of  true 
wisdom  to  the  generality."  But  yet  no  cloven  tongues  as  of 
fire  appear  to  them-;  the  dead  come  not  out  of  the  graves  at 
their  call.  Jordan  is  not  divided ;  and  the  New  Jerusalem 
comes  not  down  from  heaven. 

Wherefore,  we  profess  not  philosophy,  but  Christianity,  as 
the  guide  of  life ;  we  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
peculiar  responsibility  which  it  puts  upon  educated  men. 

We  assume  that  Christianity  is  a  divine  revelation,  special 
aad  supernatural.  For,  if  its  stated  evidences  do  not  so  prove 
it,  nothing  could  be  proved,  and  we  arc  afloat  on  a  wild  sea  of 
hypothesis  and  conjecture,  where  all  the  hopes  of  man  must 
necessarily  perish.  But,  if  it  be  a  divine  revelation,  then  it  is 
an  ultimate  criterion  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  virtue ;  for 
there  can  be  nothing  before,  or  behind,  or  above  God.  The 
abstract  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  which  some  afifect  to  put  be- 
fore God,  and  to  which  they  make  God  subordinate,  we  owe  to 
the  mental  and  moral  constitution  which  he  has  given  us.    Otk- 
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erwise  they  are  nothing.  Our  concrete  ideas,  as  of  virtue  and 
vice,  guilt  and  innocence,  pertain  only  to  the  relations  which  he 
has  constituted  and  appointed  for  our  moral  trial.  Christianity 
refers  us  to  this  divine  constitution  of  a  moral  nature  which 
makes  us  susceptible  of  a  character,  and  to  the  relations  in 
which  character  is  acquired.  It  claims  to  be  set,  accordingly, 
as  the  infallible  critic  of  all  beings  and  all  subjects  within  its 
range.  Some  things,  indeed,  it  discusses  not.  It  leaves  them 
for  the  better  probation  of  the  natural  faculties  under  their  ap- 
propriate natural  laws. 

But  it  is  related  to  the  whole  system  of  things  which  are 
open  to  human  inquiry,  to  the  cause  in  which  they  subsist,  the 
means  by  which  they  consist,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  exist. 
^  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things."  It 
is  accordingly  so  and  so  far  a  discemer  and  judge  of  all 
things,  that  no  art,  science,  government,  policy,  or  other  va- 
riety of  learning  which  leaves  it  out  of  reckoning,  or  refuses 
to  be  tested  by  it  wherein  its  test  naturally  applies,  can  be  true, 
or  safe  for  the  ordering  of  affairs.  It  is  an  authoritative  reg- 
ulator of  our  thoughts  and  judgments,  if  not  necessarily  in  ref- 
erence to  the  qualities,  modes  and  laws  of  the  phenomena 
about  us,  or  within  us,  yet  of  their  common  dependence  on  the 
infinite  mind,  the  care  6{  a  divine  providence  over  them,  and 
their  common  relation  to  moral  government.  The  probation 
under  which  it  places  us,  in  respect  to  them  all,  corresponds,  of 
course,  to  our  respective  abilities  and  culture.  How  man- 
kind in  general,  or  any  part  of  them,  behave  in  this  probation, 
is  a  mere  question  of  fact.  Christianity  itself  asserts  our  com- 
mon failure.  History  is  no  less  decisive.  They  who  have 
attained  to  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  virtue,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  agreeably  to  this  authoritative  standard,  have  constituted 
but  a  small  fraction  of  mankind.  It  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  professed  teachers  have  been  its  worst  cor- 
rupters, and  applied  it  to  the  most  unworthy  ends.  Hence  the 
judicial  overthrow  of  its  older  historic  nations.  Hence  also  the 
Protestant  revolutions.  They  produced .  reform.  Yet  Protest- 
antism attained  not  to  primitive  simplicity.  Wiclif  fell  short 
of  Peter,  and  Luther  fell  short  of  Paul.  Protestantism,  in  its 
best  periods,  has  no  more  warranty  against  corruption  and  de- 
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dine  than  had  Judaism,  or  primitive  Christianity.  It  is  as  likely 
to  refer  us  for  doctrine,  not  to  the  oracle,  but  the  traditions  of 
the  elders,  and  to  beguile  us  in  proportion  to  the  greater  intel- 
lectual activity  it  has  awakened.  No  adversary  of  God  is  said 
to  have  so  wide  or  malignant  control  over  men  as  the  Antichrist 
of  the  New  Testament  embodied  in  historic  systems  of  unbelief. 
And  the  state  of  things,  under  all  the  dispensations,  simply 
corresponds,  in  this  respect,  to  the  facts  under  God's  natural 
government;  for  the  ordinary  gifts  of  providence  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  stimulants  to  our  vagrant  fancies,  or  unruly 
passions.  Pride  and  luxury  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  but 
as  a  sjmonym  of  riches^  tyranny  of  power,  licentiousness  of 
liberty,  and  destructiveness  of  reform.  Out  of  the  successive 
revolutions  men  have  risen  to  higher  levels,  to  more  refined  and 
dignified  civilizations,  but  often  to  be  cast  down  into  barbarian 
rudeness,  a  paralytic  decrepitude. 

Wherefore  the  strongest  reason  exists,  during  the  whole  of  the 
present  probationary  state  of  the  earth  and  man,  and  now  more 
than  ever,  for  enforcing  the  responsibility  which  Christianity 
imposes  upon  educated  men.  It  were  idle  to  imagine  that  we 
have  outlived  our  dangers.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  while 
we  imagine  ourselves  nearest  to  perfection,  we  should  be  nearest 
to  our  casting  down,  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages  and  countries 
from  the  beginning. 

First :  We  remark  this  responsibility  under  Christianity  as  a 
vital  religion.  And  we  mean  by  Christianity  the  whole  of  it, 
historic  and  prophetic,  fi-om  the  promise  of  "  the  seed  of  the 
woman  ^  to  the  final  kincrdom  and  cominj?  of  our  Lord.  We 
inean  it  in  its  absoluteness,  in  distinction  from  all  schools,  sects, 
parties,  modes,  formularies,  creeds,  that  bear  its  name  and 
affect  to  be  its  representatives,  though  not  necessarily  in  opposi- 
tion to  them.  The  Bible  has  been  well  called  the  only  book 
of  realities.  We  assert  the  real,  as  written  there,  in  distinction 
from  the  apparent,  the  form  or  account  of  it,  as  given  in  man's 
judgments  or  opinions.  We  acknowledge  an  organic,  visible 
church ;  for  the  living  truth  takes  to  itself  a  body.  But  we 
dstinguish  between  the  organism  that  is  mechanical,  and  the 
luoving  principle  that  is  vital,  the  Christ  in  ordinances,  theories 
and  systems,  and  Christ  within  us,  the  hope  of  glory.     W^  i^- 
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fuse  not  interpretations  for  what  they  are  worth.     But  they  arc 
only  as  pictures,  photographs,  and  not  living  men. 

We  despise  no  variety  of  what  is  called  sacred  learning.   Let 
it  do  its  best,  and  as  scientifically  as  it  may,  and  have  the  largest 
range  and  the  freest  disputation.     Let  diamond  cut  diamond. 
But   the  truly  educated  man  wants  a  common  solvent,  which 
Caristianity  itself  proposes,  the  inscrutable  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  forth,  through  it,  from  the  Father  and  the 
8on,  to  produce  its  own  spirit,  and  prepare  God's  elect  people 
for  a  promised  resurrection  state  of  glory,  agreeably  to  its  own 
letter,  as  the  letter  is,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  analogy  of  faith, 
and  not  as  it  is  made  to  speak   in   the  dogmas,  formularies  or 
critiques  of  its  perhaps  partisan,  but  certainly  finite  and  fallible 
expounders.     The  Bible  is  unique,  peculiar,  declarative,  posi- 
tive, final.     It  is  above  all  our  categories  and  methods,  and  in- 
dependent of  them.     It  is  not  a  priori  and  -  speculative.     It  is 
not  a  posteriafi  and  inductive.    It  is  not  instructive,  sentimental, 
rational,  ideal,  intuitional,  eclectic.    It  is  above  them  all,  super- 
human, supernatural,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  our  spiritual- 
istic ideas   however  refined,   or   squared  to   our  humanitarian 
standards  however  dignified.    It  is  supremely  and  ultimately  for 
our  faith  alone ;  for  its  reach  is  infinite,  connecting  the  present 
with  what  is  out  of  sight  preceding,  and    equally  with  what  is 
out  of  sight  to  come,  the  known  with  the  unknown,  showing 
wha^  we  were,  and  are,  and  shall  be,  and  where  we  are,  and  as 
we  are,  our  true  position,  our  latitude  and  longitude  in  the  vast 
system  of  which  we  are  consciously  a  part.     It  is  a  religion  of 
its  own  —  religare  —  to  bind  us   to  our  Maker,  and  train  and 
discipline  us  for  an  eternal  state.     It  produces,  by  its  promised 
Spirit,  a  new  and  divine  life  in  the  sin-destroyed  soul,  and  it 
ministers  sustenance  and   strength  to  the  heavenly  principle. 
The  life  is  a  simple  principle  and  indefinable.     The  growth  is 
related  to  all  the  susceptibilities  and  activities  of  our  complex 
being.     The  life  is  the  same  in  all  who  have  received  the  quick- 
ening Spirit,  the  child  and  the  old  man,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  savage  and  the  sage.    It  is  independent  of  race,  nationality, 
and  condition  :  "  There  is  neither  Greek,  nor  Jew  ;  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  or  free.**     It  recognizes  all  these  statedly  con.» 
stituted  relations.     It  confounds  them  not,  but  confirms  them, 
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except  as  by  grace,  it  may  qualify  any  man  for  a  higher  than 
his  natural  sphere.  But  it  is  developed,  when  its  spirit  is  su- 
pematurally  produced,  through  all  the  faculties  of  the  living 
tgent,  and  they  are  likely,  when  there  is  no  countervailing 
law,  to  become  its  scale  and  measure. 

The  renewed  mind,  of  quick  instincts,  has  a  greater  capacity 
of  Christian  excellence  than  the  sluggish   and   inapprchensive 
mind.     The  reasoning  mind  takes  in  a  larger  range  of  elevating 
thought  than  the  instinctive  or  sensational ;    and  the  highly 
imaginative,  while   it   keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  specula- 
tive faculty,  enlarges  the   sphere  of  liberal  studies,  of  heav- 
enly meditation  and  devout  affection.     Then  all  other  knowl- 
edges wheel  into  their  proper  circles,  and  roll  in  their  appointed 
orbits  around  the  central  sun.     Inasmuch  as  any  man  is  gifted 
to  comprehend  them,  in  their  stated  relations,  he  acquires  a 
better  method  of  learning  and  a  higher  likeness  to  the  divine 
intelligence.     The  life  stimulates  the  culture;  the  culture  in- 
vigorates   the  life.       The   reciprocal   effect   is    the   indefinite 
advancement  of  the  soul  in  whatever   sphere  of  study  or  of 
action  God  appoints  its  particular  probation.     All  the  way  up 
from  Onesimus  to    Paul   is    the   chain  of  sanctified  intellect 
and  affection.      But  according  to  the  sphere  and  measure  of 
every  man  is  his  proper  responsibility,  and  the  judicial  issues 
will  correspond. 

But  nothing  answers  practically  to  its  theory,  and  Christian- 
ity is  not  an  exception.  It  has  its  own  law,  its  manner  of  ac- 
tivity. But  it  is  hindered  by  other  laws,  by  the  idolatries  of 
the  sense  and  of  the  reason  ;  by  the  jealousies  and  the  strifes 
of  parties ;  by  the  adverse  peculiarities  of  individual  men  ;  by 
the  types  of  an  ever  changing  civilization ;  and  we  know  not 
what  invisible  influences  from  another  sphere.  Perturbations 
and  eccentricities  exist  as  well  in  moral  natures  as  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  or  the  circles  of  the  heavens.  Practically  Chris- 
tianity is  hindered.  It  is  most  hindered  where  otherwise  it 
would  produce  its  best  effects,  and  dishonored  where  it  should 
be  most  dignified,  among  learned  men.  It  has  been  most  ob- 
scured where  it  should  have  had  its  highest  illustration,  in  the 
Bshools.  Scholasticism  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  all  the 
idolatries  old  or  new.     It  has  done  to  Christianity  what  it  had 
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done  to  natural  religion,  changed  its  glory  to  corruptible  im- 
ages, a  gross  sensualism,  on  the  one  hand,  figured  in  blocks  and 
stones,  and  made  active  in  bigotries  and  superstitions  that  have 
broken  the  spirit  of  humanity ;  or,  oppositely,  to  a  spiritual 
imagery  and  a  corresponding  fanaticism  more  subtle,  intoxicat- 
ing and  destructive  than  even  a  Greek  imagination  had  con- 
ceived, by  the  lights  which  it  has  reflected,  through  deceitful 
media,  from  Christianity  itself,  upon  the  forbidden  precincts  of 
the  spiritual  world.  Out  of  such  false  wisdom  has  proceeded 
almost  every  current  that  has  swept  along  the  unconscious 
masses  to  their  ruin.  Romanism,  that  broods  over  human  igno- 
rance, and  hatches  its  cockatrice-eggs,  springs  not  out  of  igno- 
rance. Rationalism,  that  influences  the  wild  thousands  of 
revolutionary  history,  is  not  brought  forth  where  it  finally  sub- 
sides, in  hovels.  Aristotle  and  Plato  live  over  again  in  every 
period  of  a  better  dispensation.  They  sway  us,  insensibly, 
hither  and  thither,  to  this  side  or  that  side  of  the  central  truth, 
the  vui  media  of  the  only  infallible  philosophy,  the  wisdom  from 
above.  They  affect  new  artifices  as  the  world  grows  old  in  sin. 
They  combine  the  stately  dignity  of  the  academy,  the  ceremo- 
nial sanctity  of  the  cathedral,  the  formal  and  cold  gentility  of 
courtly  halls,  and  the  jaunty  freedom  of  the  popular  assembly ; 
and  they  are  heralded  and  shouted  as  heaven-descended  by  the 
multitude  of  undiscerning  but  sympathising  minds  that  perceive 
not  the  fallacy  till  it  destroys  them. 

Cliristianity  has  a  saving  power ;  but  not  to  abridge  our 
moral  freedom,  or  frustrate  its  own  appointments  of  a  proba- 
tionary state.  Its  efficacy  is  conditioned  not  only  on  its  pres- 
ence, in  its  proper  character,  to  the  mind,  but  its  presence  in 
the  mind,  inwrought  and  inworking  by  its  promised  Spirit. 
Nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not,  except  ceremonially  or  fantas- 
tically, leaving  the  springs  of  moral  action  untouched.  Chris- 
tianity has  its  own  perfect  law.  But  there  is  a  law  of  evil  as 
well  as  of  good,  and  these  are  in  habitual  conflict.  We  must 
look  at  moral  government  on  both  sides  of  it.  Against  the 
Christian  confessors  we  must  put  the  sophists  and  infidels  of 
every  grade.  Otherwise,  we  are  one-sided,  partial  and  practi- 
cally false.  Christianity  is  not  a  Materiii  Medica  —  a  mere 
remedial  system,  by  chemical  process  combining  or  assimiliiting 
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fdl  natures,  mechanically,  without  respect  to  our  voluntary  ac- 
tivity, or  the  sovereign  purposes  of  God.  It  is  put,  not  logi- 
cally to  our  judgment,  but  declaratively  to  our  faith  ;  not  phys- 
ically to  constrain  us,  but  morally  for  our  choice.  Between  the 
choosing  and  refusing  it  discriminates.  In  the  refusal  is  guilt. 
In  the  opportunity  to  refiise  or  accept  is  moral  trial.  In  the 
issue  moral  government  will  be  honored.  It  could  have  saved 
the  Jews ;  but  they  refused  it.  It  could  save  the  so-called 
Christian  nations ;  but  they  pervert  it.  Christianity  puts  us  at 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  regard  to  personal  character 
and  influence.  It  could  flow  out  from  us,  as  waters  over  the 
wastes  and  deserts  of  the  earth,  to  produce  universal  fruitful- 
ness  and  gladness.  But  its  history,  in  this  respect,  answers  not 
to  its  design,  for  practically  we  fail  in  our  probation,  and  its 
reproach  lies  consequently  upon  us  inasmuch  as  our  right  use  of 
it  might  long  ago  have  renovated  the  earth. 

It  is  material  to  observe  how  we  fail  in  point  of  a  vitalizing 
faith.  We  accept  not  the  record  as  it  is,  but  as  we  would  have 
it.  We  compel  it  to  speak  in  our  words,  to  be  a  mere  echo  of 
our  ideas,  and  to  work  in  our  gearing.  We  make  it  our  ser- 
vant, and  not  our  master.  We  reverse  God's  constituted  order 
of  sacred  learning.  We  put  doctrine  before  miracle ;  induction 
before  doctrine ;  speculation  before  induction ;  intuition  before 
speculation ;  and,  before  them  all,  as  the  final  arbiter,  the  vox 
fopuli  and  the  ballet-box,  and  some  partisan  French  or  German 
official  as  cuttos  rotulorum.  We  become  critics,  commentators, 
historians,  essayists,  editors,  and  then  politicians,  or  we  accept 
their  version  or  account  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  so  bringing 
church  and  state  together  in  virtual  if  not  formal  alliance,  think 
to  regenerate  the  world.  We  test  not  the  masters  by  the  law 
and  the  testimony.  We  imagine,  with  some  illuminated  hier- 
ophant,  when,  with  the  better  minded  John,  we  should  see  with 
our  eyes  and  handle  with  our  hands.  We  sentimentalize  and 
dream  when  we  should  experience.  We  look  for  resemblances 
when  we  should  look  for  diflerences  and  distinctions.  We  mis- 
take our  hopes  or  wishes  for  realities.  We  confound  the  actual 
and  possible  uses  of  Christianity,  and  apply  it  practically,  not 
as  a  life,  but  as  a  lever ;  not  as  a  productive,  but  motive  power ; 
and,  politically,  for  supposed  utility  and  happiness,  not,  &^\t\l- 
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ually,  for  the  conversion  of  the  soul.  We  figure  it  to  ourselves, 
romantically,  as  an  all-comprehending  element,  a  universal  sol- 
vent, a  magnetic  principle  attracting  to  itself  all  learning,  wit, 
and  beauty ;  a  centre  to  which  art,  and  arms  and  governments 
are  all  tending  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  gravitation,  like  the  fiction 
of  a  universal  reason  gradually  absorbing  back  into  itself  all 
that  had  been  developed  from  it.  This  covert  pantlieism  ob- 
scures the  simplicities  of  Scripture.  It  blinds  us  to  its  actual 
verities,  and  the  hardly  less  affecting  lessons  of  experience, 
analogy  and  history.  We  forget  that  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion and  course  of  nature,the  possible  and  the  actual  are  heaven- 
wide  apart,  and  that  Christianity  runs  out  practically  to  an  issue 
of  antagonistic  forces,  in  which  not  our  speculative  ideas  of 
what  is  best,  but  the  perfection  of  moral  government  will  have 
a  manifestation  before  the  world.  We  observe  not  that  the 
blazonry  upon  its  shield  is  not  now  "  gaudet  victoria^^  but  ^  gau^ 
del  tentamine  virtus  '%•  that  victory  cometh  not  from,  or  to,  or 
by,  the  natural,  but  the  supernatural,  and  is  crowned  and  jubi- 
lant only  when  the  battle  of  life  is  over.  Meanwhile  we  reveal 
our  hearts,  and  our  accounts  are  made  up  for  heaven  or  hell. 
The  whole  scheme  puts  us  on  our  good  behavior  in  reference 
to  those  opposite  results  of  good  and  evil,  in  which  the  divine 
and  not  human  wisdom  will  be  glorified. 

So  our  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  misleads  us,  mistaking 
fictions  for  facts ;  semblances  for  realities ;  the  formal  for  the 
vital ;  the  intellectual  for  the  moral ;  the  a^sthetical  and  senti- 
mental for  the  spiritual ;  the  eclecticism  of  the  finite  for  the 
absolute  of  the  infinite.  We  do  not  wrong  in  going  to  school ; 
for  that  is  our  necessity  in  this  world ;  but  in  not  testing  the 
masters  by  an  authority  which  is  above  them  all,  and  not  disal- 
lowing their  pretended  profitableness  wherein  they  have  not 
profited  by  drawing  at  the  fountain  head.  We  make  small  ac- 
count of  the  'Pascals,  the  Butlers,  the  Owens,  the  Edwardses, 
and  wander  in  the  mists  with  Kant,  and  Coleridge,  and  Hegel, 
and  Cousin.  We  substitute  some  specious  cosmopolite  for  the 
trusty  Greatheart,  mistake  enchanted  ground  for  paradise,  and 
Vanity  Fair  for  the  New  Jerusalem.  Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to 
travel,  and  we  locate  the  celestial  city  on  the  hither  side  of  it. 

We  do  not  overrate  this   responsibility  of  educated  men. 
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Abilities,  discipline,  learning  have  a  rightful  power,  and  the 
Christian  life  of  educated  men  would  give  to  Christianity  a 
freer  access  to  other  minds,  and  a  wider  scope.  It  could  do 
without  them.  It  has  sometimes  performed  its  greatest  wonders 
by  inconsiderable  means,  or  without  means,  by  fishermen,  by 
babes,  by  fools,  by  things  which  are  not.  But  this  has  been  to 
exalt  its  own  prerogative ;  not  to  disparage  learning,  but  con- 
found and  abase  it,  when  it  has  not  been  true  to  its ^^/mczpa, 
and  has  given  the  human  precedence  of  the  divine.  It  has  both 
used  and  refused,  both  honored  and  dishonored  it,  and  so  has 
proved  it  to  be  under  moral  government  and  responsible.  To 
what  extent,  in  the  proper  conditions,  it  would  be  likely  to  ad- 
vance society,  is  past  all  reckoning.  That  vision  yet  tarries  to 
the  world  which  still  licth  in  its  wickedness.  Whether  it  will 
descend  at  all  till  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  promise,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  will  doubtless  yet  more  confuse  and  fret  the  world  and 
puzzle  its  philosophers,  theologians  and  politicians  who  inter- 
pret the  oracle  by  reason  and  not  by  faith.  Would  any  truly 
resolve  such  questions  ?  They  must  renounce  the  earthly  for 
the  heavenly  wisdom,  for  that  only  is  the  heavenly  order:  "I 
thank  thee,  oh  Father  I  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 
thou  hast  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

Secondly :  We  remark  the  responsibility  of  educated  men  in 
reference  to  the  incidental  and  collateral  uses  of  C  Tistianity. 

Things  secular  and  political  make  no  part  of  Christianity. 
They  are  never  touched  by  it  except  in  reference  to  the  invisible 
kingdom  of  God  in  renewed  men,  which  ever  goeth  on  to  its 
glorious  manifestation  in  the  issue  of  a  probationary  state. 
Christianity  moves  on  a  higher  plane.  It  simply  advises  us  how 
to  behave  ourselves  in  the  complications  of  the  present  mixed 
scene  of  things,  with  reference  to  the  ends  of  moral  govern- 
ment. Families,  states,  nations,  races,  have  their  respective 
courses  according  to  a  natural  order,  and  are  affected  by  Chris- 
tianity only  as  it  gives  them  direction  and  tone  through  the  in- 
dividuals, particularly  the  leaders  of  society,  who  form  a  part  of 
them.  But  this  indirect  action  of  Christianity  modifies  our  po- 
litical and  social  states.  It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  it.  Bad 
nien  admit  its  conservative  utility.      The  world-goveruu\^iit^ 
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would  not  presume  openly  to  refuse  it.  Partisans  propitiate  its 
sects  and  its  ministers,  though  to  its  greater  ultimate  prostitu- 
tion and  dishonor,  yet,  meanwhile,  to  their  own  greater  tempo- 
rary respectability  and  power.  For  Christianity  holds  the  con- 
science of  men,  the  sensibilities,  the  imagination  and  passions. 
It  regulates  wlien  it  does  not  convert.  It  moderates  power, 
tempers  legislation,  restrains  liberty.  It  chastens  literature, 
purifies  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  makes  all  industrial  pur- 
suits subservient  to  a  greater  utility  and  convenience,  and  mul- 
tiplies facilities  for  a  more  diffused  intelligence  and  thriftful 
activity.  A  merely  nominal  Christianity  is  at  least  an  adorn- 
ment to  civilization.  Its  aesthetic  value  is  of  itself  no  inconsid- 
erable figure.  Society  would  be,  for  a  while,  in  a  better  state, 
though  its  religion  were  reduced  to  mere  form  and  pageantry, 
than  if  it  were  but  speculative  and  ideal,  refined  into  spiritual- 
istic fantasies  that  should  put  it  out  of  all  connection  with  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  A  mediaeval  Christ  is  better  than  a  cos- 
mopolitan Christ.  Or,  if  these  should  be  combined  in  a  pro- 
duct half  stupid  and  half  delirious,  that  mixed  superstitious  and 
fanatical  Christ  would  be  better,  possibly,  in  respect  to  ultimate 
recovery,  than  no  Christ.  For  the  magnetic  action  of  the  brain 
would  keep  the 'lower  extremities  in  motion;  and  a  monstrous 
activity,  at  a  venture,  is  less  discouraging  than  a  state  of  death. 
Such  a  spurious  religion  would  yet  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  de- 
clining moral  energies  of  society,  like  as  the  divine  providence  in- 
troduces mechanical  invention  to  assist  man's  decaying  strength ; 
or  enlarges  the  Materia  Medica  to  relieve  his  increasing  aliment- 
ary obstructions ;  or  multiplies  gems  and  cosmetics  to  repair  his 
fading  beauty ;  or  theories,  conceits  and  visions  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  intellectujil  vigor,  proving  yet  a  remaining  degree 
of  conservative  activity  to  defer  or  shorten  his  necessary  catas- 
trophies.  Or,  a  greater  apparent  degradation  of  Christianity 
might  happen  without  essential  dishonor.  A  Christianized  and 
cultivated  people  might  become  the  worst  of  all  people  through 
the  very  spring  which  Christianity  innocently  gives  to  the  phys- 
ical activities  of  men,  like  as  a  noxious  equally  with  a  whole- 
some vegetation  owes  its  luxuriance  to  the  same  sunshine  and 
rain  of  heaven.  The  sun  is  glorious.  Who  would  extinguish 
the  sun  ?    Yet,  if  any  man  would  live  under  the  equator,  he 
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must  make  up  his  reckoning  with  malaria,  and  storms,  and 
earthquakes,  with  poisonous  products,  noxious  animals,  and 
d^raded  humanity.  The  sun  is  not  at  fault ;  but  the  earth  and 
man,  the  one  depraved  in  his  affections ;  the  other  having  its 
constitution  broken,  and  jostled  in  its  polarity.  The  ecliptic 
cats  the  equator. 

The  direction  of  this  collateral  as  well  as  of  the  vital  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  educated  men. 
They  are  at  the  centre  of  the  social   system.     Whether  that 
providential  order   is   best,   men   may  speculate   as   they  will. 
They  may  affect  to  modify,  or  reverse  it ;  to  equalize  all  condi- 
tions, or  subordinate  the  higher  to  the  lower.     But  they  can 
not  permanendy  alter  it.     In  their  vain  attempts  to  do  this  they 
dash  against  a  wall.     No  theory  can  practically  annul  the  law 
of  gravity ;  nor  could   any  corresponding  violence  that  would 
not  destroy  the  balance  of  the  social  system.     The  divine  con- 
stitution will  have  its  course  till  its  ends  are  answered  in  the 
appointed  issues  of  moral  government.     After  all  the   insane 
planges  of  society,  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on  principled 
intelligence  and  wisdom  for  the  ruling  of  the  world,  or  restor- 
ing it  from  its  confusions.     Children  may  demolish.     Men  onlv 
can  construct.     Luxury  may  corrupt  society.    Party  spirit  may 
heave  it.     Passion  may  disorganize  it.     Force  may  subject  if. 
But  wisdom  only  can  guide  it.     ^  There  was  found  in  the  city 
i  poor  wise  man,  and  he,  by  his  wisdom,  delivered  the  city,  yet 
no  man  remembered  that  same  poor  man.''     For  the  subversion 
of  that  fundamental  law  there  is  no  principle,  precept,  or  prece- 
dent in  Christianity.      It  belongs   only  to   the  encyclopaedia. 
Admit  any  of  the  socialistic  theories,  or  spiritualistic  revelations 
to  be  better,  they  are  so  only  as   ingenious  fictions,  pictures 
hong  up  in  the  chambers  of  imagery,  or  cells  of  the  recluse, 
which  are  never  ventilated,  articles  of  virtu  for  the  curious,  or 
pleasant  day-dreams  for  the  sentimental,  or  bright  \isions  of  a 
golden  age  for  the  romantic,  or  cunning  devices  of  the  politi- 
cian, or  baptised  fancies  of  the  mystified  theologian.    They  per- 
tain not  to  the  earth,  as  things  are  and  ever  must  be  upon  it. 
They  pertain  not  to  heaven ;  for  there  "are  thrones,  and  domin- 
ions, and  principalities  and  powers  ;  and  one  star  differeth  from 
another  star  in  glory."     Scanty  enough  our  knoyr ledge  V^^  ^\. 
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best,  and  weak  our  virtue.  They  may  fail  to  save  the  world. 
Anglo-Saxon  wisdom  and  virtue  may  fail,  as  did  the  old  wis- 
dom out  of  which  they  grew.  With  a  corrupted  Christianity 
what  better  were  old  England,  or  New  England,  or  a  univer- 
sal Teutonic  compound,  than  the  mind  of  the  glorious  East 
where  wisdom  was  born,  and  the  true  Wisdom  became  incar- 
nate, but  wa^  driven  out?  The  human,  in  its  best  conditions, 
soon  reaches  its  limits  in  the  present  state.  Its  successive  rises 
surprise  us.  Its  successive  declines  confound  us.  Its  perver- 
sions and  abuses  produce  the  worst  reactions  of  society.  But 
if  selfish  intelligence  and  wisdom  fail,  what  must  not  become 
of  selfish  ignorance  and  folly  ?  Should  the  abuses  of  cc*n8ti 
tuted  power  react  to  cast  down  the  divine  ordinance  of  rule  and 
government ;  and  the  pride  of  self-aggrandizing  learning  pro- 
duce a  reflux  tide  of  more  licentious  ignorance ;  and  usurping 
and  overreaching  greatness  be  humbled  before  besotted  little- 
ness, the  last  chapter  of  this  world's  history  would  be  written. 

Great  questions  here  open  to  us,  of  the  greatest  concernment 
to  educated  men,  the  relations  of  the  church  and  state.  They 
have  never  been  settled.  Christianity  only  can  resolve  them. 
Philosophically,  the  problem  is  three-fold :  the  absorption  of 
the  church  in  the  state,  the  magistracy  having  the  general  con- 
trol ;  the  absorption  of  the  state  in  the  church  under  prelatic 
rule  ;  and  the  interpenetration  of  both  with  a  mixed  secular  and 
sacred  sovereignty.  It  has  exercised  the  human  faculties  hith- 
erto to  no  purpose.  It  has  provoked  destructive  wars  of  sec- 
tions and  parties,  but  the  demonstration  has  not  been  reached. 
Hence  another  problem,  the  greatest  of  all :  whether  church 
and  state  will  ever,  during  the  present  dispensation  of  Chris- 
tianity, be  conciliated,  harmonized  and  attempered,  so  as  to  give 
the  world  what  it  must  have  if  it  would  be  saved,  a  spiritual  the- 
ocracy :  for  Christianity  never  loses  sight  of  the  consummation 
for  which,  till  the  winding  up  of  its  present  economy,  it  teaches 
us  continually  to  pray :  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done 
in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."     But  let  us  obser\'e  how  this  is. 

Government  is  over  all.  It  presupposes  a  fountain-head  of 
all  authority.  It  implies  law,  subjects  and  rule.  All  these 
facts  of  government  are  signified  when  we  use  that  single  term, 
the  state.     Government  and  state  are  mainly  equivalent ;  but 
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state  has  a  peculiar  significancj,  because  it  implies  settlement 
m  a  determinate  course,  interiorly,  of  moral  life,  and,  exte- 
riorly, of  organization  and  process.  The  state  is  as  the  moral 
being  indefinitely  multiplied  and  extended.  It  is  ordained  of 
(jod.  It  is  propagated  and  sustained  by  general  laws,  and 
accountable  accordingly.  It  is  coeval  with  the  race,  and  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  race.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the 
race  without  it.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  the  race  exists  under 
its  providential  partitions  and  divisions  during  its  appointed  ages 
of  probation.  We  can  not  concrete  the  idea  of  humanity  but 
bv  the  state.  We  can  conceive  of  the  race  with  diverse  forms 
of  government,  but  not  without  some  form  of  government  un- 
der Go<l.  Such  is  the  wide  theocracy  of  the  earth,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  nations.  And  every  distinct  class  of  the  multiples 
of  man,  every  separately  organized  civil  community,  under  its 
own  proper  constitution,  is  a  state.  Every  particular  state,  or 
union  of  states,  is  a  moral  institution.  Its  reasons  are  self- 
evident.  They  are  not  the  less  self-evident  because  some  soph- 
ists deny  them,  just  as  the  external  world,  or  our  own  person- 
ality, or  the  divine  personality,  are  not  the  less  self-evident  be- 
cause some  have  reasoned  away  their  personal  consciousness  or 
their  sense-perceptions,  and  have  resolved  all  things  into  an 
idea. 

But  the  church  is  not  a  moral  institution,  that  is,  it  exists 
•not  necessarily.  Its  reasons  are  not  self-evident.  It  is  not  an 
institution  of  which  we  could  not  conceive  that  it  should  not  be, 
or  should  not  be  otherwise  than  as  it  is.  We  could  not  con- 
ceive, a  priori  J  however  the  contrary  has  been  pretended,  that  it 
would  be  at  all.  It  exists  for  reasons  which  could  not  have 
been  known  without  a  revelation,  and  revelation  is  given,  not 
for  our  convenience,  but  our  necessities.  It  wan  not  founded 
for  reasons  pertaining  ultimately  to  the  church  itself,  or  to  the 
state,  such  as  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  or  any 
other  reasons  such  as  the  theorists  imagine,  but  to  worlds 
and  ends  wholly  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  state  is  rel- 
ative to  man  as  a  natural  agent  however  under  moral  govern- 
ment, in  a  course  of  present  life.  The  church  is  relative  to 
man  as  redeemed  and  justified,  under  a  dispensation  of  grace, 
m  reterence  to  a  life  to  come.   The  state  is  political ;  \Xa  \vo>n^t% 
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are  secular.  The  church  is  spiritual ;  its  powers  are  of  the 
world  to  come.  The  state  is  universal.  The  church  is  partic- 
ular. The  state  is  absolute ;  we  are  necessarily  bom  into  it. 
The  church  is  contingent ;  we  are  bom  again  into  it  by  special 
grace,  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  God.  The  state  is  the  compre- 
hensive circle.  The  church  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  an  impe- 
rium  in  imperioj  organized  only  in  respect  to  its  peculiar  distinc- 
tive character.  The  state  dies  upon  the  general  dissolution  of 
the  present  system  of  things.  The  church  lives  on  forever. 
But  both  church  and  state  revolve  about  their  common  centre, 
in  reference  to  a  common  end,  not  the  happiness  of  both  or 
either,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfections  to  other 
worlds  and  systems  in  the  issues  of  a  probationary  state. 

Such  being  the  difference  between  the  church  and  the  state,  of 
which  their  distinct  organizations  are  a  proof,  it  results  that  they 
can  have  no  authority,  the  one  over  the  other,  in  any  matter 
affecting  their  distinct  and  peculiar  interests.  They  cannot  leg- 
islate the  one  for  the  other,  or  otherwise  interfere,  during  the 
present  wild  and  distracted  state  of  things,  without  counteract- 
ing their  respective  designs  and  ends,  and  destroying  the  very 
idea  of  their  respective  different  probations.  This  is  settled  by 
the  Scripture.  The  Jews,  for  example,  were  a  pattern  state, 
an  isolated  nation,  sequestered  by  the  call  of  Abraham,  regu- 
lated by  specific  statutes  in  the  several  historic  stages,  and  in- 
structed and  warned  by  prophetic  inspiration.  Within  that  iso- 
lated nation,  was  the  church,  the  children  of  Abraham  by  a 
wholly  different  institute.  Under  such  a  theocracy  the  greatest 
philosophical  or  political  reasons  might  be  supposed  for  a 
union  or  identification  of  the  church  and  state.  But  God  or- 
dained otherwise.  Moses  was  the  lawgiver,  and  Aaron  was  the 
priest.  Judah  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  Levi  ministered  at  the 
altar.  The  regal  and  sacerdotal  were  never  suffered  to  inter- 
fere. If,  at  any  time  they  became  unlawfully  confused,  so  that 
the  priesthood  infringed  upon  royalty,  or  royalty  upon  the 
priesthood,  jarring  and  revolution  immediately  ensued.  When 
Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  assumed  the  functions  of  a  priest, 
and  offered  sacrifice,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  political  prerog- 
ative, it  was  treated  as  sacrilege.  God  rejected  him,  and  gave 
the  kingdom  to  another  tribe,  and  another  family,  the  house  of 
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Dcivid.  "It  was  only  in  the  last  period  of  the  total  decline  of 
the  Israelitish  nation,  and  shortly  before  and  during  the  first 
days  of  the  Roman  dominion,  that  the  regal  dignity  and  the 
office  of  the  high  priest  were  united  in  one  family  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  correspond  with  the  notion  that  is  at  present  usu- 
ally understood  by  the  term  theocracy,"  Schlegel.  That  abuse 
signified  the  approaching  overthrow  of  the  nation. 

Christianity  equally  with  Judaism  excludes  all  union  or  inter- 
ference of  the  secular  and  spiritual  powers.  Our  Lord  ordered 
the  things  of  Caesar  and  of  God  to  be  separately  and  distinctly 
rendered.  In  the  case  of  a  fraternal  dispute  about  a  question 
of  territorial  inheritance,  he  promptly  dismissed  the  appellant. 
''Who  made  me  a  judge,  or  a  divider  over  you?"  On  another 
memorable  occasion  he  signified  his  distinctive  and  peculiar  mis- 
sion by  a  similar  profession  :  '*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ; 
else  would  my  servants  fight  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to 
the  Jews.  But  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  Chris- 
tianity is  for  all  the  nations.  It  gives  them  law,  moral  precepts 
for  every  particular  man,  and  ceremonial  observances  for  the 
ecclesia;  but  not  laws,  not  a  code,  like  that  of  Moses,  for  the 
civil  regulation  of  any  people.  It  embodies  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  the  old  theocracy,  but  without  its  national  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  never  technical  and  political.  Hence  it  is  fitted  for 
men  of  all  nations,  states,  sections,  parties,  degrees.  Its  min- 
isters are  conmiissioned  not  for  the  civilization,  but  the  evangel- 
ization of  the  world ;  to  preach  Christ  crucified  and  nothing 
dse  ;  and  to  preach  not  to  a  part  of  men,  but  to  every  creature. 
WTien  they  overstep  or  come  short  of  that  commission  Christ 
disowns  them.  The  church,  if  not  secularized  by  their  influ- 
ence, disowns  them.  Bad  men,  whose  secular  ends  can  no 
longer  be  gained  by  their  indiscreet  conformity,  or  their  worse 
time-serving,  also  disown  them  ;  and  they  fall  out  of  all  fellow- 
ship into  insignificance  or  contempt,  and,  like  Judas,  go  away  and 
hang  themselves.  Christianity  has  its  own  way  alone,  indepen- 
dent, against  the  world,  which  it  denounces  as  evil,  but  through 
it,  and  gathering  its  trophies  out  of  it,  to  show  forth  God's  mani- 
fold wisdom,  not  to  the  prostituted  powers  of  earth,  but  to  **  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  according  to  his 
eternal  purpose  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  This  ty^e  o^  CWv^- 
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tianity  is  also  signified  by  the  church  gathered,  after  the  day  of 
pentecost,  at  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  converts  were  from  all 
the  states  of  the  commercial  world.  But  the  states  had  no 
recognition,  then  or  afterwards,  as  having  any,  and,  least  of  all, 
any  amicable,  relation  to  the  church.  From  the  nature  of  these 
distinct  institutions,  such  a  relation,  under  any  dispensation  as 
yet  known,  would  be  clearly  impracticable,  or  its  attempt  would 
be  practically  fatal,  as  history  has  shown ;  and  it  has  formed  no 
part  of  the  divine  plan.  All  the  prophetic  judgments  declared 
by  Christianity,  in  respect  both  to  church  and  state,  are  in  con- 
nection with  the  interaction,  or  interference,  or  clashes  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers.  The  state  cannot  be  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  the  church  till  all  things  are  made  new ;  and 
when  the  church  descends  to  the  level  of  the  state  it  is  cast  out 
as  a  withered  branch.  Its  general  prostitution,  in  this  respect, 
is  a  terrible  theme  of  prophecy,  and  will  mark  the  period  of  the 
Antichrist  of  the  last  days,  whose  universal  dominion  over  the 
Christianized  nations  will  signalize  the  demonstration  of  this 
world's  apostacy,  and  whose  judicial  overthrow  by  God's  inter- 
position, will  distinguish  the  apocalyptic  battle  of  the  great  day 
of  God  Almighty. 

It  is,  however,  supposable,  that  a  state  of  things  should 
exist,  above  the  natural  and  historic  order,  that  is,  a  state  of 
universal  knowledge,  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  which  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  offices  would  be  not  only  compatible,  but  actually 
interpenetrated  and  subservient  to  the  highest  imaginable  ad- 
vancement of  the  race.  All  the  constituted  powers  of  such  a 
sublime  theocracy  would  be  harmonized  in  showing  forth  to 
the  universe  of  intelligent  beings,  the  divine  perfections.  In 
the  language  of  bishop  Butler  : 

"  Suppose  a  kingdom  or  society  perfectly  virtuous,  to  which,  if 
you  please,  may  be  given  a  situation  advantageous  for  universal 
monarchy.  Tlie  head  of  such  a  kingdom  would  be  a  monarch  in 
another  sense  than  any  mortal  has  yet  been,  and  the  eastern  style 
would  be  literally  applicable  to  him,  that  all  people,  nations  and  lan- 
guages should  serve  him.  And  though,  indeed,  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  whol6  history  of  mankind,  show  the  impossi- 
bility, without  some  miraculous  interposition,  that  a  number  of  men 
here  on  earth  should  unite  in  one  society  or  government  in  the  fear 
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of  God  and  UQiversal  practice  of  virtue,  and  that  such  a  government 
should  continue  for  a  succession  of  ages,  yet,  admitting  or  suppos- 
*  ing  this,  the  effect  would  be  as  here  drawn  out.  And  thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  wonderful  power  and  prosperity  promised  to  the  Jewish 
nation  in  Scripture  would  be,  in  great  measure,  the  consequence  of 
what  is  predicted  of  them,  viz. ;  that  the  people  should  be  all  right- 
eous and  inherit  the  land  forever.  The  predictions  of  this  kind,  for 
there  are  many  of  them,  cannot  come  to  pass  in  the  known  course 
of  nature,  but  suppose  them  to  come  to  pass,  and  then  the  dominion 
and  preeminence  promised  must  naturally  follow." 

But  since,  as  Butler  argues,  that  is  an  impossibility  in  the 
present  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  we  must  look  only 
for  what  prophecy  and  scriptural  representation,  and  not  our 
speculative  ideas  may  promise.  The  divme,  and  not  any 
human  wisdom,  must  be  our  guide,  and,  meanwhile,  quicken 
our  energies  for  the  hastening  of  the  promised  state  of  things. 
It  is  Christ's  command,  and  we  have  observed  its  special  bear- 
ing upon  educated  men :  "  Occupy  till  I  come.'*  Our  work 
is  in  the  present.  Its  relation  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture itself,  belongs  to  a  wisdom  above  our  own.  To  that  wis- 
dom equally  belongs  our  way  of  doing  it;  for  Platonic  and 
Utopian  methods  reach  not  beyond  nature,  and  cannot  effect 
what  is  Impossible  under  a  natural  constitution  broken  up,  dis- 
ordered, and  subjecting  the  whole  groaning  and  travailing  crea- 
tion to  the  bondage  of  corruption ;  as  experience  not  less  than 
the  Scripture  should  by  this  time  have  taught  us.  Otherwise, 
we  merely  oscillate  between  extremes  till  the  violent  action  and 
reaction  break  our  social  mechanisms  In  pieces.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  just  stiffen  with  Hobbes,  and,  on  the  other,  dissolve 
with  Paine.  Now  we  forge  spiritual  fetters  with  Gregory,  and 
then  sever  all  bonds  with  the  strong-minded  women  and  their 
eminent  collaborators  of  the  present  day.  Or  we  are  shoved 
up  and  down  the  sliding  scale  between  them,  with  the  better 
taught  civilians  and  divines,  the  Burkes,  Jeffersons,  Frank- 
lins and  Websters,  or  the  Arnolds  and  Bunsens,  of  all  times, 
who  honestly  and  earnestly  but  vainly  aspire  to  a  heaven  upon 
earth  without  death  and  a  resurrection.  Or,  yet  more  fanci- 
fully, we  look  to  be  translated,  and  by  adding  galvanism  to 
steam^  to  become  Enochs   and  Elijahs,  and  shoot  the  gvxK  vgl 
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spite  of  gravity.  Our  fiery  engines  might  almost  seem  to  do 
it ;  but  where  would  be  the  cars  and  passengers  ?  We  honor 
Hobbes  and  Paine,  Gregory  and  Voltaire,  all  the  superstitions 
and  fanaticisms  of  all  times,  for  what  they  are  really  worth,  if 
it  were  possible  to  reckon  so  small  a  quantity.  Much  more  do 
we  honor  the  many  worthies  up  and  down  between  them,  for 
their  finer  sympathies  and  chaster  intellects,  their  more  corrected 
tastes  and  better  manners.  L^t  them  have  the  credit  of  what- 
ever learning,  ingenuity,  or  sincerity  they  possessed,  their  sharp 
criticism  of  existing  evils,  and  their  glowing  pictures  of  an  im- 
aginary perfect  state.  We  bear  them  record  for  their  zeal  how- 
ever ignorant,  and  sorrow  over  their  ruinous  mistakes.  But 
who  would  leave  the  light  of  heaven  for  their  manufactured 
Arches  ?  Who  would  not  lament  that  they  should  have  substi- 
tuted their  sickly  and  livid  flames  for  the  hallowed  fire  that 
bumeth  on  the  altar? 

That  fire  ever  bumeth.  It  is  not  for  want  of  light,  but  of. 
eyes  to  see  it,  that  society  is  led  about  so  long,  hither  and 
thither,  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  a  strait  way  and  a  short 
one  to  the  land  of  promise,  if  we  cared  to  walk  in  it  rather  than 
to  follow  our  own  perverse  judgments  or  unruly  passions. 
Christianity  is  not  at  fault ;  but  our  presumptuous  unbelief.  We 
are  not  straitened  in  God,  but  in  ourselves ;  and  God  will  be 
true,  though  every  man  be  made  a  liar.  Let  it  be  that  Chris- 
tianity has  hitherto  done  so  little  comparatively  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  mankind,  so  that  a  shallow  thinker  might  imagine  that 
any  other  wisdom  would  have  done  as  well.  Let  it  be  that, 
notwithstanding  its  alleged  saving  power,  the  nations  from  east 
to  west  have  fallen,  the  nations  we  mean  in  distinction  from  the 
few  righteous  for  whose  sake  the  earth  is  spared  so  long.  Let 
it  be  that  civilization  and  religion  have  rolled  round  till  they 
have  almost  reached  the  confines  of  the  globe,  leaving  behind 
them  so  much  of  decrepitude,  barbarism  and  misery ;  that  race 
after  race  has  tried  its  experiment  to  so  little  purpose ;  that  the 
resuscitation  of  effete  nations  has  hitherto  mocked  the  wisdom 
of  statesmen  and  the  zeal  of  philanthropists ;  that  our  Teutonic 
civilization,  the  vigorous  offshoot  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman, 
is  yet  profiting  so  little  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  is 
now  practically  confuting  that  delusive  optimism  which  is  'Vill- 
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ingly  ignorant"  of  sin  and  of  its  predicted  judgments,  that  sees 
nothing  present  but  flowers  and  fruits,  and  nothing  future  but  a 
glorious  harvest.  Let  it  be  that  Christianity  has  done  so  little. 
Yet,  what  but  little  have  we  of  any  other  good,  as  things  now 
are  in  the  sin-distracted  world,  of  health,  or  wealth,  of  beauty, 
genius,  learning,  power,  success ;  of  sympathy,  help,  encour- 
agement, of  pleasant  memories  and  cheerful  hopes ;  and  that 
little  mixed  with  so  much  evil  in  our  best  conditions,  and  pres- 
ently taken  from  us  before  it  can  be  called  our  own  ? 

Be  it  so.  But  what  is  that  little,  hot  in  degree,  but  quality 
and  effect,  as  compared  with  the  paganism  which  Christianity 
has  not  supplanted,  or  the  infidelity  which  hisses  at  it,  or  the 
tntichristianism  of  the  modem  Rome,  Byzantium,  or  Athens, 
that  has  interpreted  its  virtue  out  of  it?  If  it  be  little,  what  is 
that  little,  to  have  tempered  the  asperities  of  its  own  conten- 
tious sects ;  to  have  raised  and  invigorated  otherwise  inert  and 
lifeless  masses,  or  checked  and  balanced  their  destructive  agen- 
des,  and  difiused  through  long  dark  ages  of  credulity  and  su- 
perstition, a  leaven  of  art  and  learning,  and  restraining  rever- 
ence, that  has  given  to  its  own  apostate  nations  so  great  social 
and  political  preeminence  above  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
earth  ?  What  is  now  that  little  in  these  ends  of  the  earth  to 
which  Christianity  has  retreated  from  the  lands  of  its  nativity, 
that  in  our  families,  villages  and  cities,  our  schools  and  colleges, 
our  governments  and  laws,  our  labor,  trade  and  commerce,  a 
conservative  element  should  exist  with  power  to  regulate,  in 
measure,  the  .social  movement,  and  produce  a  civilization  so 
rapid,  prosperous  and  brilliant,  that  even  Christian  men,  daz- 
zled by  the  worldly  splendor,  have  rejoiced  in  the  illusion  as 
significant  of  a  speedy  return  to  paradise,  and  already  stretched 
out  their  hand  to  the  tree  of  life ;  as  if  ^  the  cherubim  and  the 
flaming  sword  "  were  not  still  ordained  to  keep  us  back  ?  They 
too  have  mistaken  the  apparent  for  the  real,  the  interpretation 
for  the  text.  For  the palingenesia  is  not  so.  It  is  not  yet; 
though  it  will  yet  be. 

But,  if,  in  the  way  of  cavil  and  objection,  it  should  be  still 
argued,  that  Christianity  is  not  worth  much  if  it  fail  to  realize 
our  speculative  hopes  and  its  own  predictions  as  interpreted  by 
the  philosophers  and  politicians  everywhere,  let  suck  ^t^owa 
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inquire  what  would  be  the  natural  consequence,  if  its  light,  such 
as  it  now  reflects,  should  be  quenched,  and  a  sheer  naturalism 
succeed  ?  There  are  not  wanting  large  portions  of  the  world  to 
which,  if  Christianity  be  not  absolutely  unknown,  it  has  not 
penetrated  with  any  practical  effect,  or  from  which  it  has  been, 
for  centuries,  practically  excluded.  It  were  mere  affectation  to 
pretend  that  the  so  called  Christian  nations,  if  the  light  of 
Christianity,  such  as  it  is,  were  withdrawn  from  them,  have  any 
advantages  which  those  countries  had  not  for  social  and  political 
advancement,  or  would  not,  in  due  time,  be  equally  degraded. 
If  any  country  could  claim  such  advantages  it  would  be  our 
own,  on  whatever  grounds  the  reckoning  should  be  made.  Let 
it  then  be  supposed  that  the  experiment  were  here  attempted, 
not  of  abolishing  Christianity  by  legislative  enactments  or  pop- 
ular violence,  but  of  overshadowing  and  insensibly  annulling  it 
by  the  more  ordinary  process  of  secularization ;  by  the  fashion- 
able insinuation  of  a  worldly  spirit,  the  gradual  substitution  of 
speculative  conceits,  of  learned  mythologies,  of  a  licentious  lit- 
erature, of  aesthetic  entertainments,  of  mere  philanthropic  enter- 
prise, political  agitations,  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  or  the  pomp, 
parade  and  circumstance  of  war.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  in 
our  upward  intellectual  and  material  career,  we  should  become 
giddy  from  the  very  height  of  our  greatness,  and  that,  looking 
abroad  upon  the  outspread  panorama  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them,  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  the 
proffered  boon,  fall  down  and  worship  the  lying  spirit.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  the  more  distinctively  religious  classes  should 
lose  their  proportion  to  the  rapidly  increasing  native  and  foreign 
population,  and,  gradually,  their  restraining  influence  upon  the 
body  politic ;  that  the  church  should  consequently  become  sta- 
tionary or  retrogressive,  subsiding  into  indifference,  or  stimulat- 
ing itself  unnaturally  with  ambitious  and  romantic  hopes,  or 
wasting  its  energies  in  political  or  sectarian  controversies.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  this  professed  expectant  of  a  heavenly  king- 
dom should  join  in  the  universal  physical  activity,  multiply  its 
outside  organizations,  and  exhaust  its  spirit  in  working  its  appa- 
ratus. Let  it  be  supposed  that  while  it  was  becoming  lavish  in 
its  furniture  and  adornments,  proud  in  its  gorgeous  display, 
fantastic  in  its  movements,  and  boastful  of  its  worldly  patron- 
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age  and  prospective  conquests,  the  heavenly  fire  was  going  out 
upon  its  altars.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  church  and  the 
state  should  imperceptibly  lose  their  balance  and  proportion, 
and  now  become  mutually  repulsive,  or  again,  coalesce  for  a 
common  political  effect.  Let  us  suppose  their  respective  ven- 
erated institutions  to  fall  off  insensibly  from  their  old  founda- 
tions ;  that  the  oracles  should  give  out  wild  and  contradictory 
responses ;  and,  amidst  the  subtleties  of  philosophical  dispute, 
the  envenomed  sophistries  and  falsehoods  of  partisan  or  secta- 
rian controversy,  the  heats  of  popular  harangue,  and  the  uncer- 
tainties of  loose  and  inconsistent  interpretations,  society  should 
become  more  and  more  excited  and  distracted ;  that  the  com- 
mon atmosphere  should  be  filled  with  murky  vapors ;  that 
governments,  politics,  arts,  science,  commerce,  trades,  should 
crowd,  every  one  upon  every  other,  and  all  be  driven  onwards 
m  fitful  and  phrenzied  movement.  Let  us  suppose  that  to  the 
bewildered  and  infatuated  people  all  this  unnatural  activity 
should  seem  only  to  indicate  the  march  of  a  more  vigorous  civ- 
ilization ;  that  its  progress  should  be  hailed  from  every  hill-top, 
its  hozannas  be  rung  in  every  temple,  and  the  wild  cry  of  the 
intoxicated  thousands  should  be  held  as  the  voice  of  God  her- 
alding the  material  and  political,  and,  by  an  absurd  conse- 
quence, the  moral,  renovation  of  the  world.  What,  upon  these 
suppositions,  would  become  of  the  last,  the  westernmost,  the 
b^,  the^  most  highly  privileged  of  the  nations,  when,  as  so 
often  before  in  history,  its  highest,  proudest,  most  magnificent 
and  exultant  civilization  should  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of 
moral  government,  and  the  fiery  letters  should  come  out  upon 
the  wall:  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin?  Could  philosophy 
guide  us  in  such  difiSculties  ?  Could  it  save  us  in  such  extrem- 
ities? Would  the  deceitful  cause  of  these  evils  be  also  their 
remedy  and  cure  ? 

These  suppositions  are  not  impossible ;  for  such  things  have 
been,  or  all  history  misleads  us.  They  are  sufficient,  therefore, 
to  call  for  the  greatest  consideration  of  educated  men,  and 
to  awaken  a  deeper  sense  of  their  difficult  responsibilities. 
Christian  scholars  will  not  refuse  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
to  be  cautioned  and  corrected.  We  are  assured,  in  resrard 
to  the  great  questions  which  invite  them,  that  ^  The  wiae  «Vv^ 
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understand."  But  the  true  wisdom  dwells  not  in  ^  haunts  ob- 
scure of  old  philosophy."  None  of  the  princes  of  this  world 
have  known  it.  *'  But  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea  the 
deep  things  of  God,"  and  it  is  his  province  to  show  them  to  the 
humble ;  and  it  is  theirs  to  speak  them,  ^  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth'^'' 
comparing  spiritual  things,  not  with  the  natural,  but  with  the 
spiritual,  making  God  his  own  interpreter.  That  promised 
Spirit  waits  for  our  call  out  of  a  lowly  mind,  in  the  utterances 
of  a  contrite  heart.  ^  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and 
the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."  Whoever  is  emptied  of  him- 
self will  be  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God. 


ARTICLE  n. 

EARLY  LIFE  OF  GOVERNOR  WINTHROP. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop^  Governor  of  the  Massachu' 
setts  Bay  Company  at  tJieir  Emigration  to  New  England^  1630. 
By  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1864. 

We  do  not  know  when  any  biography  has  been  more  wel- 
come to  us  than  this.  It  meets  a  real  want  in  the  annals  of  New 
England,  and  we  wish  it  might  be  followed  by  the  lives  of  others 
of  those  ancient  worthies,  now  so  dimly  seen,  and  fast  fading  out 
of  sight  as  to  their  Individual  characters.  It  Is  a  strengthening, 
inspiriting  book  for  these  gloomy  days  of  war ;  a  book  that  in- 
creases one's  faith  in  God  and  humanity ;  a  book  of  lessons  for 
young  and  old.  Its  origin  is  detailed  in  the  introductory  chap- 
ter. The  author,  on  a  brief  visit  to  England  in  1847,  ^  ran 
down"  to  spend  a  Sunday  In  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  the 
little  town  of  Groton,  Suffolk.  He  joins  in  the  service  at  the 
same  church  where  they  had  worshipped ;  he  finds  their  tomb 
in  the  churchyard,  and,  by  a  striking  coincidence,  just  repaired. 
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almost  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  one  who  might  be 
presamed  to  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  its  condition  " ;  and  lie 
searches  out  the  traces  of  their  home,  ^*  the  outlines  of  the  cel- 
lar, and  one  old  mulbery-tree  still  standing  in  what  was  prob^ 
ablj  the  garden-plot,"  being  all  that  is  left  to  mark  the  spot. 
He  finds  a  story  current  there  that  the  Winthrops  were  regi- 
ddes,  and  had  fled  to  America,  leaving  money  buried  somewhere 
about  the  family  precincts. 

"  Perhaps,"  says  he,  "  it  was  supposed  that  I  had  come  over  to 
search  for  it !  At  any  rate,  I  believe  it  was  the  monstrousness  of 
this  tradition  which  prompted  the  resolution  which  I  then  formed 
that  I  would  employ  my  earliest  leisure  from  public  occupation  in 
rendering  an  act  of  filial  justice  to  my  progenitors.  I  did  not,  in- 
deed, imagine  that  this  absurd  story  had  obtained  currency  or  credit 
anywhere  except  where  I  heard  it,  or  that  there  were  not  those  on 
the  spot  who  understood  its  utterly  apocr3rphal  character ;  and  cer- 
tainly I  did  not  forget  that  here,  in  New  England,  there  are  memo- 
rials enough,  both  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Winthrop,  to  leave 
no  room  for  such  a  mistake  as  this,  even  in  the  mind  of  any  well 
educated  school-boy.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  there  has  been 
no  extended  biography  of  either  of  them  ;  nor  any  book  containing 
such  an  account  of  their  lives,  services  and  characters,  as  would  be 
likely  to  render  them  familiar  to  the  modern  public  mind." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  book  will,  according  to  the  au- 
thor's expressed  wish,  "  do  its  own  proper  work  of  justification 
with  those  into  whose  hands  it  shall  fall."  Its  style,  no  less 
than  its  subject,  will  bespeak  not  only  attention  but  admiration. 

The  biographer  traces  back  the  family  name  in  its  varied  or- 
thography, through  six  and  a  half  centuries.  The  first  of  the 
fiunily  of  whom  he  gives  any  account,  is  Adam  Winthrop  (the 
grandfather  of  the  Massachusetts  Governor) ,  who  was  born  in 
1498,  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  and  passed  the  most  of  his  life  in 
London,  becoming  a  distinguished  member,  and  finally  master » 
of  the  ancient  and  honorable  company  of  Cloth  workers.  His  son 
Adam  was  bom  in  London  in  1548  ;  and  Groton,  formerly  the 
brdship  of  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  having  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  some  years  before,  been  granted  to  the  father,  it 
&11  to  his  second  son,  Adam,  in  the  distribution  of  the  family 
estate.     This  Adam  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  scholarship  ^ 
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intermingled  with  perhaps  not  a  little  pedantry.  Some  of  his 
poetry  is  preserved,  and  extracts  are  given  in  the  volume  before 
us,  of  which  we  might  say  with  the  author,  that  "many  'ruder 
verses'  have  fallen  from  'old  and  barren  braynes*  both  in  that 
day  and  in  this."  He  was  addicted  to  keeping  a  diary,  which, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  habit  in  general,  proves  in  this 
case  to  have  been  most  fortunate,  as  it  supplies  much  informa- 
tion as  to  dates  and  places  which  could  not  otherwise  now  be 
obtained.     It  gives  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  an  English  home ; 

"  all  things  in  order  stored. 
The  haunt  of  ancient  Peace /^ 

Adam  Winthrop  was  twice  married,  John  being  the  child  of 
his  second  marriage,  and  the  only  son.  He  was  bom  at  Ed- 
wardston  (a  little  village  adjoining  Groton,  where  his  mother's 
parents  lived),  Jan.  12,  1587.  Did  our  space  permit,  we 
would  willingly  linger  with  the  father,  of  whom  many  interest- 
ing traits  are  cited  in  this  book,  and  whose  death  at  a  good  old 
age  is  thus  beautifully  commemorated  by  his  son : 

'^  He  hath  finished  his  course ;  and  is  gathered  to  his  people  in 
peace,  as  the  ripe  corn  into  the  barn.  He  thought  long  for  the  day 
of  his  dissolution,  aud  welcomed  it  most  gladly.  Thus  is  he  gone 
before ;  and  we  must  go  after,  in  our  time.  This  advantage  he  hath 
of  us  ;  he  shall  not  see  the  evil  which  we  may  meet  with  ere  we  go 
hence.  Happy  those  who  stand  in  good  terms  with  God  and  their 
own  conscience  ;  they  shall  not  fear  evil  tidings ;  and  in  all  changes 
they  shall  be  the  same." — ^p.  179. 

No  details  of  John  Winthrop's  childhood  have  been  preserved. 
His  father's  diary  proves  him  to  have  been  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1602.  He  seems  to  have  remained 
tlicre  but  about  two  years,  during  which  time,  his  "  Christian 
Experience  "  tells  us,  being  afflicted  with  a  ^  lingering  fever,** 
he  "  betook  himself  to  God  "  with  much  mourning  for  his  past 
life,  which  he  characterizes  as  "wild  and  dissolute,"  though 
there  is  no  other  testimony  to  this  effect,  and  much  to  the  con- 
trary. At  seventeen  he  was  married  and  at  eighteen  he  was  a 
father.  The  accounts  of  the  betrothal  and  marriage  are  scanty, 
being  a  few  concise,  matter-of-fact  entries  by  the  never  failing 
diarist,  Adam  Win,throp,  of  which  this  is  the  longest : 
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**  The  viii**  of  May,  1605,  my  soonne  &  his  wife  came  to  Groton 
firom  London,  and  the  ix^  I  made  a  marriage  feaste  when  S**  Thomas 
Mildmay  &  his  lady  my  sister  were  present.  The  same  day  my 
sister  Veysye  came  to  me,  &  departed  on  the  24^  of  Maye.  My 
dawter  Fones  came  the  viii**  of  Maye  &  departed  home  the  xxiii**  of 
May."— p.  59. 

We  are  left  to  imagine  the  merry-makings  of  the  family  party 
upon  this  joyfiil  occasion.  The  name  of  the  bride  was  Mary 
Forth,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  John  Forth,  Esq.,  of  Great 
Stambridge.  Winthrop's  early  marriage  no  doubt  occasioned 
his  withdrawal  from  college,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  reason 
to  regret  the  step.  On  the  contrary,  besides  the  social  happi- 
ness which  it  brought  him,  he  expresses  himself  as  circumstan- 
tially indebted  thereto  for  his  establishment  in  the  faith  of 
Christ. 

"About  eighteen  years  of  age,"  he  says  in  his  "  Christian  Experi- 
ence," "I  married  into  a  family  under  Mr.  Culverwell  his  ministry  in 
Essex ;  and  living  there  sometimes,  I  first  found  the  ministry  of  the 
word  come  home  to  my  heart  with  power ;  (for  in  all  before  I  found 
only  light)" — ^was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  better  distin- 
gnished  from  the  work  of  conscience?  —  "and  after  that,  I  found 
the  like  in  the  ministry  of  many  others ;  so  as  there  began  to  be 
some  change ;  which  I  perceived  in  myself,  and  others  took  notice  of. 
Now  I  began  to  come  under  strong  exercises  of  conscience  ;  (yet  by 
fits  only)  ;  I  could  no  longer  dally  with  religion.  God  put  my  soule  to 
sad  tasks  sometimes,  which  yet  the  flesh  would  shake  off  and  out- 
wear still.  I  had,  withal,  many  sweet  invitations  ;  which  I  would 
willingly  have  entertained,  but  the  flesh  would  not  give  up  her 
interest.  The  merciful  Lord  would  not  thus  be  answered ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  my  stubbomnesse,  and  unkind  rejections  of 
mercy,  hee  left  mee  not  till  hee  had  overcome  my  heart  to  give  itself 
np  onto  him,  and  to  bid  farewell  to  all  the  world,  and  until  my  heart 
eonld  answer,  *  Lord !  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?' " 

**  Now  I  came  to  some  peace  and  comfort  in  God,  and  in  his 
wayes  ;  my  chief  delight  was  therein.  I  loved  a  Christian,  and  the 
very  ground  hee  went  upon.  I  honored  a  faithful  minister  in  my 
heart,  and  could  have  kissed  his  feet.  Now  I  grew  full  of  zeal, 
(which  outrane  my  knowledge  and  carried  mee  sometimes  beyond 
my  calling)  and  very  liberall  to  any  good  work.  I  had  an  unsatia- 
Ue  thirst  after  the  word  of  God  ;  and  could  not  misse  a  good  ser- 
mon, tLo'Jgh  many  miles  off,  especially  of  such  as  did  search  deep 
into  the  conscience." — ^p.  60. 
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On  which  record  the  biographer  justly  remarks,  and  with 
much  of  comfort  to  pastors  whose  fields  of  labor  are  in  Bethle- 
hem rather  than  Jerusalem : 

"  The  humble  'V'lllage  curate,  to  whose  faithful  ministry  the  father 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  has  thus  traced  his  earliest  and  strong- 
est impressions  of  the  power  of  the  word,  may  well  be  considered 
to  have  earned  a  title  to  remembrance  which  many  a  lordly  prelate 
of  his  day  might  have  envied." 

John  Winthrop  and  liis  wife  left  the  paternal  home  for  their 
own  dwelling  at  Stambridge  in  October,  1608.  Mary  Win- 
tlirop  died  in  June,  1615,  leaving  her  husband  at  twenty-eight, 
with  six  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  but  little  over  nine. 
She  is  spoken  of  by  him  in  his  private  papers  as  **  a  right  godly 
woman." 

Winthrop  married  in  December,  1615,  Thomasine  Clopton, 
daughter  of  William  Olopton,  Esq.,  of  Castleins,  a  seat  near 
Groton.  She  died  and  was  buried  with  her  infant  child  after 
one  short  year  of  wedded  life.  Winthrop's  account  of  her  last 
sickness  is  most  touching.  On  the  last  day  of  her  life  wliich 
was  the  Sabbath, 

"  When  most  of  the  companie  were  gone  downe  to  dinner,  when 
I  discoursed  unto  hir  of  the  sweet  love  of  Christ  unto  hir,  &  of  the 
glorye  that  she  was  goeinge  unto,  &  what  a  holye  everlastingc  Sab- 
aothe  she  should  keepe,  &  how  she  should  suppe  w^  Christ  in  Para- 
dise that  night,  etc. ;  she  shewed  by  hir  speeches  &  gestures  the 
great  ioye  &  steadfast  assurance  that  she  had  of  those  things.  When 
I  tould  hir  that  hir  Redeemer  lived,  &  that  she  should  see  him  w^ 
those  poore  dimme  eyes,  w^^  should  be  bright  &  glorified,  she  an- 
swered cheerfully,  she  should.  When  I  tould  hir  that  she  should 
leave  the  societie  of  friends  w^^  were  full  of  infirmities,  &  should 
have  communio  w^^  Abram,  Isaacke  &  Jacob,  all  the  prophets  & 
apostles  &  saints  of  God,  &  those  holy  martirs,  she  would  lifte  up 
hir  hands  &  eyes,  &  say,  yea  she  should.  Suche  comforte  had  she 
ag^  deathe  that  she  steadfastly  professed  that  if  life  were  sett  before 
hir  she  would  not  take  it." — ^p.  87. 

In  1618,  we  find  Winthrop  again  married ;  this  time  to  Mar- 
garet Tyndal,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyndal  of  Great  Maple- 
sted,  Essex.  This  marriage  seems  to  have  been  most  agreeable 
to  Adam  Winthrop,  for  we  find  a  letter  from  him  to  his  future 
daughter  expressing,  in  most  afiTectionate  terms,  his  desire  to 
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0ee  her  a  member  of  his  family.  The  Tjndal  family  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  first  much  pleased  with  the  match,  but 
^largaret  adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  the  wedding  took  place 
in  April,  1618.  For  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  there  is  little 
that  is  remarkable,  though  much  that  is  interesting,  in  the  family 
history.  Winthrop's  professional  duties  often  called  him  to 
London,  and  at  such  times  he  maintained  an  affectionate  and 
frequent  correspondence  with  the  home  circle.  His  letters  to 
his  wife  and  hers  to  him  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions 
of  this  volume  and  we  shall  refer  to  them  again.  His  eldest  son 
John  was  a  student  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  afterwards 
a  law  student  in  London.  His  father's  letters  to  him  are  truly, 
in  the  language  of  the  biographer.  ''  models  of  old-fashioned 
paternal  advice  and  affectionate  counsel."  He  says  in  one  of 
them : 

"  I  will  not  limit  yoar  allowance  less  than  to  the  uttermost  ot 
mine  own  estate.  So  as,  if  £20  be  too  little  (as  I  always  accounted 
it),  you  shall  have  £30  ;  and  when  that  shall  not  suffice,  you  shall 
have  more.  Only  hold  a  sober  and  frugal  course,  (yet  without  base- 
ness) and  I  will  shorten  myself  to  enlarge  you."  p.  177.  And  again : 
"I  see,  by  your  epistle,  that  you  have  not  spent  this  year  past  in  idle- 
ness, but  have  profited  even  beyond  my  expectations.  The  Lord  grant 
that  thy  soul  may  still  prosper  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  strength  of  the  Spirit,  as  thy  mind  is  strengtliened  in  wisdom 
and  learning ;  for  this  gives  the  true  lustre  and  beauty  to  all  gif\8 
both  of  nature  and  industry,  and  is  as  wisdom  with  an  inheritance.'' 
p.  179.  ''  I  doubt  not  but  if  it  please  the  Lorde  to  reveale  himselfe 
once  in  you  &  to  lett  you  taste  &  see  ho  we  go^d  he  is,  and  what  the 
worthe  of  Christ  is  to  those  who  finde  him,  what  riches,  what  pleas- 
ures, what  wisdome,  what  peace  &  contentatio  is  to  be  founde  in 
Christ  alone,  you  wiU  willingly  forsake  all  to  follow  him." — p.  184. 

In  1627  the  younger  John  Winthrop  joined  the  expedition 
mider  command  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  relief  of 
die  French  Protestants  at  Rochelle.  Here  is  his  father's  fare- 
well letter.  Surely  "  it  could  serve  as  well  for  one  going  to 
fight  the  battles  of  his  country  to-day,  as  it  did  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  ago." 

'^  Only  be  careful  to  seek  the  Lord  in  the  first  place  and  with  all 
earnestness  as  He  who  is  only  able  to  keep  you  in  all  perils,  and  to 
give  yoa  favor  in  the  sight  of  those  who  may  be  instruments  oC  ^ovvc 
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welfare ;  and  account  it  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  keep  diligent 
watch  over  yourself,  that  you  may  neither  be  infected  by  the  evil 
conversation  of  any  that  you  may  be  forced  to  converse  with,  neither 
that  your  own  speech  or  behavior  be  any  just  occasion  to  hurt  or 
ensnare  you.  Be  not  rash,  upon  ostentation  of  valor,  to  adventure 
yourself  to  unnecessary  dangers  ;  but  if  you  be  lawfully  called,  let  it 
appear  that  you  hold  your  life  for  Him  who  gave  it  you,  and  will 
preserve  it  unto  the  farthest  period  of  His  own  holy  decree.  For 
you  may  be  resolved  that  while  you  keep  in  your  way,  all  the  can- 
nons or  enemies  in  the  world  shall  not  be  able  to  shorten  your  days 
one  minute." — ^p.  242. 

After  his  return  from  this  expedition,  the  younger  Winthrop 
seems  to  have  had  some  desire  to  emigrate  to  New  England. 
This  was  discouraged  by  the  father  who  **  was  loath  that  his 
son  should  settle  there  yet,"  but  prefers  his  ^  going  and  coming 
awhile,  and  afterwards  to  do  as  God  shall  offer  occasion.''  He 
finally  concluded  upon  an  oriental  tour,  which  occupied  him  for 
about  fourteen  months. 

Many  changes  had  during  the  last  few  years  taken  place  in 
Winthrop  family.  Adam  Winthrop,  the  beloved  father,  had 
died  ;  John  Winthrop,  senior,  had  suffered  a  severe  and  painful 
illness ;  his  son  Henry  (afterwards  drowned  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts) ,  had  caused  him  much  anxiety  by  his  wayward  con- 
duct; and  in  1629  the  loss  of  the  office  of  Attorney  of  the 
Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  which  he  had  held  for  some 
years,  and  the  anticipations  which  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
of  approaching  political  troubles,  may  have  added  their  weight 
to  the  other  motives  in  favor  of  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  na- 
tive land.  The  first  distinct  intimation  of  such  a  design  is 
given  in  the  reply  of  his  son  to  a  letter  now  lost,  which  had 
evidently  spoken  of  his  intention  to  emigrate.  The  younger 
Winthrop  says : 

"  For  myself,  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
that  I  esteem  no  more  of  the  diversities  of  countries,  than  as  so 
many  inns,  whereof  the  traveller  that  hath  lodged  in  the  best  or  in 
the  worst,  findeth  no  difference  when  he  cometh  to  his  journey's  end ; 
and  I  shall  call  that  my  country  where  I  may  most  glorify  God,  and 
enjoy  the  presence  of  my  dearest  friends.  Therefore  herein  I  submit 
myself  to  God's  will  and  yours,  and  with  your  leave,  do  dedicate 
myself  (laying  by  all  desire  of  other  employments  whatsoever)  to 
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the  service  of  God  and  the  Company  herein,  with  the  whole  endeav- 
ors both  of  body  and  mind." — p.  307. 

And  now  were  commenced  in  earnest  the  preparations  for 
seekinsT  a  home  in  the  New  World.     With  an  earnest  desire  to 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and   a  firm  conviction  that  duty 
called  him  across  the  sea,  are  mingled  tender  natural  regrets 
at  leaving  his  native  land,  as  he  truly  prophesied,  to  see  it  no 
more.     His  letters  to  his  wife,  whose  circumstances  prevented 
her  from  accompanying  him,  grew  more  and  more  tender  as  the 
parting  day  approached.     Being  chosen  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany, his  public  cares  are  much  increased,  and  he  has  also  to 
provide  for  his  own  family  in  many  matters  needful.     But  he 
finds  time  for  one  more  visit,  and  a  lingering  farewell  to  the 
Groton  home  and  its  dear  inmates,  and  then,  after  long  delays, 
and  innumerable  vexations,  he  sets  sail,  having  agreed  that  he 
and  his  IVIargaret  should  **  meet  in  spirit  before  the  Lord  "  every 
Monday  and  Friday  evening  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six. 
Winthrop  and  his  companions  embarked  March  22,  1630. 
He  was  at  this  time  forty-three  years  of  age.     At  this  point  the 
historian  leaves  him,  with  the   modest  observation,  ''We  can 
hardly  hope  to  add  much  to  the  account  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  although  we  are  not  without  some  new  original  letters 
and  papers  pertaining  to  it."     But  we  trust  that  the  author  will 
not  let  his  labor  of  love  stop  so  far  short  of  the  wishes  of  his 
readers.     Winthrop's  Letters  to  his  Wife  give  us  a  view  of  his 
character  without  which  his  portraiture  would  lack  some  of  its 
most  attractive  features.     The  few  letters  given  in  the  appendix 
to  •*  Winthrop's  New  England "  have  often  made  us  wish  for 
more.     The  author  of  the  present  memorial  devotes  much  space 
to  these  precious  relics  of  a  lo% «.  as  pure  and  devoted  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen.     We  wish  we  could  find  room  for  a  few 
extracts. 

Margaret  Winthrop's  letters  are  in  their  way  no  wise  inferior 
to  her  husband's  either  in  feeling  or  expression.  Lideed  all  the 
glimpses  which  we  get  of  her  through  the  course  of  this  volume 
show  her  to  have  been  a  true  help-meet  for  her  honored  hus- 
band, sharing  cheerfidly  with  him  temporal  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  united  with  him  in  one  hope  of  eternal  life. 
Winthrop's  letters  to  his  wife  during  the  weeks  precedVu^Via 
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embarkation  for  America  abound  In  expressions  of  the  most 
heartfelt  tenderness  as  well  as  the  most  courageous  faith.  In 
one  of  these  last  he  says,  for  we  can  not  resist  the  quoting 
of  it: 

^^  And  now  (my  sweet  soul)  I  must  once  again  take  my  last  fare- 
well of  thee  in  Old  England.  It  goeth  very  near  to  my  heart  to 
leave  thee ;  but  I  know  to  whom  I  have  committed  thee,  even  to 
him  who  loves  thee  much  better  than  any  husband  can,  who  hath 
taken  account  of  the  hairs  of  thy  head,  and  puts  all  thy  tears  in  his 
bottle,  who  can  and  (if  it  be  for  his  glory)  will  bring  us  together 
again  with  peace  and  comfort.  Oh,  how  it  refresheth  my  heart  to 
think  that  I  shall  yet  again  see  thy  sweet  face  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing !  that  lovely  countenance  that  I  have  so  much  delighted  in,  and 

beheld  with  so  great  content ! Yet  if  all  these  hopes  should 

fail,  blessed  be  our  Grod,  that  we  are  assured  we  shall  meet  one  day, 
if  not  as  husband  and  wife,  yet  in  a  better  condition.  Let  that  stay 
and  comfort  thy  heart.  Neither  can  the  sea  drown  thy  husband,  nor 
enemies  destroy,  nor  any  adversity  deprive  thee  of  thy  husband  or 
children.  Therefore  I  will  only  take  thee  now  and  my  sweet  chil- 
dren in  mine  arms,  and  kiss  and  embrace  you  all,  and  so  leave  you 
with  my  God.     Farewell,  farewell." — ^p.  378. 

The  ''  Qiristian  Experience "  of  Winthrop,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted  a  few  sentences,  was  drawn  up  by  himself 
in  New  England  and  signed  on  his  forty-ninth  birth  day.  Ex- 
tracts from  it  form  a  deeply  interesting  chapter  in  the  volume 
before  us.  It  is  full  of  the  most  searching  condemnation  of  his 
**  awful  heart "  and  the  most  vivid  apprehension  of  eternal 
things. 

John  Winthrop  was  a  Puritan  of  the  highest  type.  Sincerely 
persuaded,  as  were  his  companions  in  emigration,  that  the  enter- 
prise of  building  up  a  new  state  in  a  foreign  land  was  a  work 
most  agreeable  to  God  as  conducive  to  his  glory  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  religious  institutions  upon  a  firmer  foundation  than 
was  possible  in  their  native  land,  he  was  more  steadfast  than 
were  some  of  them,  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  and  enduring 
the  hardships  of  the  task.     Bancroft  says  : 

"  As  the  hour  of  departure  drew  near,  the  consciousness  of  dan- 
ger spread  such  terrors  that  even  the  hearts  of  the  strong  began  to 
fail.      One  and  another  of  the  magistrates  declined.      It  became 
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necessary  to  hold  a  court  at  Southampton  for  the  election  of  three 
sobstitutes  among  the  assistants ;    and   of   these  three   one   never 

went It  was  principally  the  calm  decision  of  Winthrop  that 

sustained  the  courage  of  his  companions." 

We  would  fain  hope  that  the  great  religious  truths  which 
were  the  basis  of  the  Puritanic  faith,  and  the  Puritanic  integ- 
rity, have  not  wholly  faded  out  of  New  England's  life.  We  do 
not  claim  that  Puritanism  was  perfection,  or  that  a  restoration 
of  all  its  features  would  be  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible ; 
but  we  believe  that  its  defects  were  but  specks  on  the  surface  of 
a  sun  whose  beams  had  power  to  evoke  from  a  strange  and  un- 
friendly soil  such  growths  as  no  other  influence  could  have  pro- 
duced ;  such  fruits  of  energy  as  to-day  make  New  England  and 
the  states  of  which  she  is  the  foster-mother,  a  wonder  and  a 
praise  among  the  nations ;  such  fruits  of  courage  and  indomit- 
able patience  as  are  to-day  redeeming  the  land  from  a  foe  to  its 
prosperity  worse  than  any  which  our  fathers  had  to  encoun- 
ter. One  of  our  greatest  American  historians  has  spoken  thus 
wisely  and  with  generous  appreciaJ;ion  of  the  work  of  Puri- 
tanism: 

"  Historians  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  manners  and  virtues,  the 
glory  and  the  benefits  of  chivalry.  Puritanism  accomplished  for 
mankind  far  more.  If  it  had  the  sectarian  crime  of  intolerance, 
diivalry  had  the  vices  of  dissoluteness.  The  knights  were  brave 
from  gallantry  of  spirit ;  the  Puritans  from  the  fear  of  God.  The 
blights  were  proud  of  loyalty  ;  the  Puritans  of  liberty.  The  knights 
did  homage  to  monarchs  in  whose  smile  they  beheld  honor,  whose 
rebuke  was  the  wound  of  disgrace  ;  the  Puritans,  disdaining  cere- 
mony, would  not  bend  the  knee  to  the  King  of  kings.  The  former 
Talued  courtesy ;  the  latter  liberty.  The  former  adorned  society  by 
graceful  refinements ;  the  latter  founded  national  grandeur  on  uni- 
versal education.  The  institutions  of  chivalry  were  subverted  by 
the  gradually  increasing  weight,  and  knowledge,  and  opulence  of  the 
iadostrious  classes ;  the  Puritans,  relying  upon  those  classes,  planted 
in  their  hearts  the  undying  principles  of  democratic  liberty.'' 
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THE  GREEK   TEXT    IN  ACTS,  xx.  28 :    1  TIMOTHY,  in. 

16 :  AND  1  JOHN,  v.  7,  8. 

Acts  xx.  28.  '*  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yoorselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed 
the  church  of  God,  which  {or  church  of  the  Lord  which,  or  church  of  the 
Lord  God  which,  or  church  which]  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood." 

1  Tim.  m.  16.  **  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness :  God  was  manifest,  \pr  which  was  manifest ;  or  who  was  manifeat] 
in  the  flesh." 

1  John  y.  7,  8.  '*  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  (heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  these  three  are  one.  And 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in)  earth,  the  spirit  and  the  water  and 
the  blood :  and  these  three  agree  in  one :  or  there  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  [omitting  all  in  the  parenthesis]  earth,  the  spirit  and  the  water 
and  the  blood ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one." 

It  was  not  till  about  a  century  after  the  art  of  printing  was 
discovered  that  there  was  any  printed  copy  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  It  then  appeared  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
which  was  issued  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
From  that  edition  Erasmus,  B.  Stephens,  Beza,  and  Elzevir 
published  Greek  Testaments,  differing  only  by  very  slight  vari- 
ations. Thus  the  Greek  text  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot 
came  into  general  use  with  onlj  some  variations  that  will  be 
noted  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  from  that  Received  Text  that  all  the  deviations  are  usu- 
ally reckoned.  Stephens,  in  his  splendid  edition,  having  col- 
lated fifteen  MSS.  besides  the  Complutensian  edition,  noted  a 
variety  of  readings  in  the  margin.  Elzevir,  &om  whose  edi- 
tion the  Received  Text  is  properly  reckoned,  very  closely  fol- 
lowed the  editions  of  Beza,  and  the  third  edition  of  Stephens ; 
and  the  third  edition  of  Stephens  followed  very  closely  the  fifth 
edition  of  Erasmus ;  except  in  some  places  where  he  thought 
the  Complutensian  preferable  to  that  of  Erasmus. 

But  Curcellseus  and  bishop  Fell  collated  more  MSS.  than 
Stephens ;  and  their  editions  greatly  augmented  the  number  of 
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"various  readings."  Dr.  Mill,  in  his  elaborate  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  computed  the  various  readings  to  be  about 
thirty  thousand.  Then  the  labors  of  subsequent  collators  of 
3fSd.  augmented  these  to  more  than  fifty  thousand,  the  most  of 
which,  however,  were  no  variations  in  the  sense. 

Then  it  was  that  Bengel  and  Sender  proposed  the  plan  of 
dassifying  and  collating  all  the  MSS.  Dr.  Bentley,  (Letters 
of  1807,  London  edition,)  had  projected  the  like  plan  of  dis-* 
posing  of  the  immense  number  of  **  various  readings."  Thus 
he  said : 

"  Reflecting  upon  some  of  the  passages  of  St.  Jerome ;  that  he 
had  adjusted  and  castigated  the  then  Latin  Vulgate  to  the  best 
Greek  exemplars ;  and  bad  kept  the  very  order  of  the  words  of  the 
the  original ;  I  formed  a  thought,  a  priori^  that  if  St.  Jerome's  true 
Latin  exemplar  could  now  be  come  at,  it  would  be  found  to  agree 
exactly  with  the  Greek  text  of  that  age  ;  and  so  the  old  copies  of 
each  language,  if  so  agreeing,  would  give  mutual  proof  and  even 
demonstration  of  each  other." 

Thus  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  corrected  text  which  should 
agree  with  the  Vulgate  as  corrected  by  Jerome. 

But  these  schemes  were  superseded  by  the  elaborate  work  of 
Griesbach.  His  project  for  classifying  Greek  mss.  instead  of 
depending  upon  Jerome,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century, 
was  to  build  upon  that  of  Origen,  who  flourished  in  the  third 
century ;  and  instead  of  two  kinds  of  text,  one  of  which  is  con- 
fimned  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  other  to  the  generality  of 
Greek  mss.,  he  contemplated  three  classes;  which  he  denom- 
inated the  Alexandrine,  the  Western,  and  the  Byzantine,  from 
the  regions  where  each  was  supposed  to  prevail.  A  choice 
among  these  texts  he  determined  by  the  authority  of  Origen, 
because  of  the  great  attention  which  he  gave  to  biblical  criti- 
dsm.  But  he  made  no  allowance  for  the  whims  of  Origen. 
Bdieving  that  there  was  a  striking  coincidence  between  Ori- 
ge&*8  scripture  quotations,  and  the  celebrated  ms.  brought  from 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  he  denominated  those  that  agreed  most 
nearly  with  that  the  Alexandrine  mss.  Those  that  differed  fi*om 
this,  and  coincided  with  those  which  came  from  Constantinople 
and  its  vicinity,  he  caUed  the  Byzantine  mss.  A  third  class, 
which  were  found  chiefly  in  Europe,  and  which  comddei^  Ynx!k\ 
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the  Latin  version,  where  they  differ  from  the  peculiar  readings 
of  the  other  two  classes,  he  denominated  the  Western  MSS. 

But  to  the  so  called  Alexandrine  MSS.  Griesbach  ascribed 
the  highest  rank ;  making  a  very  few  of  them  outweigh  a  mul- 
titude of  the  Byzantine  MSS.  Thus  the  peculiar  readings 
which  he  selected  from  the  Alexandrine  MSS.,  and  which  were 
confirmed  by  the  Fathers,  and  versions,  he  pronounced  "genu- 
ine and  authentic."  These  he  introduced  into  his  emended  text ; 
giving  unreasonable  authority  to  Origen,  and  distressing  the 
minds  of  many  Christians.  "  For  if  the  foundations  be  de- 
stroyed, what  shall  the  righteous  do?" 

But  they  may  dismiss  all  such  unnecessary  fears.  For  the 
subject  of  various  readings,  which  have  been  set  forth  in  great 
capitals  as  fifty  thousand,  may  be  brought  into  a  very  small 
compass,  so  far  as  the  doctrinal  purity  of  the  Greek  text  is 
concerned.  For  most  of  the  various  readings  are  slight  and 
unimportant,  relating  to  punctuation  or  orthography.  It  is  in- 
deed marvellous  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  are 
touched  but  little,  if  we  make  the  exception  of  the  three  texts 
imder  consideration.  In  the  first  of  these  Griesbach  has  "church 
of  the  Lord  "  instead  of  "  church  of  God  " ;  in  the  second  he 
has  «f  for  Qedg ;  "  who  was  manifest  in  the  flesh " ;  and  he  ex- 
punges 1  John  V.  7,  8,  as  an  interpolation. 

Let  all  this  be  borne  in  mind  while  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  work  of  Griesbach.  For,  while  we  concede  much  honor 
to  him  for  learned  and  patient  labor  in  collating  mss.  versions 
and  the  fathers ;  and  also  in  directing  us  to  the  sources  of  evi- 
dence; we  dissent  entirely  from  his  classification  of  mss.,  and 
also  from  his  decision  that  the  Alexandrine  outweigh  both  the 
Byzantine  and  the  Western  MSS. 

Thus  Dr.  Nolin,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  integrity  of  the 
Greek  Vulgate,"  says  of  Griesbach  : 

"  In  his  predilection  for  the  Alexandrine  text,  which  he  conceives 
that  he  has  discovered  in  the  works  of  Origen,  I  am  far  from  acqui- 
escing ;  for  I  cannot  see  that  M.  Griesbach  has  evinced  that  the  text 
used  by  Origen  was  the  Alexandrine  rather  than  the  Byzantine.  The 
fact  is  that  Origen  lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  excommunication 
from  that  church,  in  which  his  principles  were  execrated,  and  his 
writings  condemned.    And  the  principal  part  of  his  commentaries 
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were  published  in  Palestine  instead  of  Alexandria.  In  adopting  a 
text  the  Alexandrine  church  was  not  influenced  by  him,  nor  was  he 
influenced  hj  their  text.  But  he  followed  the  copies  of  the  country 
in  which  his  writings  were  published  and  dispersed.^' 

Here  is  great  force  in  this  testimony  of  Dr.  Nolin.  Besides, 
we  are  assured  by  Jerome  that  ^  Palestine  adopted  the  text  of 
Origen";  while  "Alexandria  adopted  that  of  Hesychius."  Thus 
we  discover  that  Griesbach  made  a  most  stupendous  mistake  at 
the  threshold  in  his  classification  of  MSS. 

Still  Airther ;  by  Griesbach's  own  showing,  the  Alexandrine 
MSS.  were  not  worthy  of  being  considered  as  authoritative ;  for 
he  says;    "They  are  fouled  and   corrupted   in   almost  every 

And  is  it  not  amazing,  that  while  the  Byzantine  and  the 
Western  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  and  while  they  are 
remarkably  coincident  with  each  other,  Griesbach  should  have 
made  the  Alexandrine  MSS.  the  basis  with  which  to  compare 
MSS.,  the  fathers  and  versions  ;  while  he  admits  that  they  were 
80  corrupted ;  and  that  he  should  make  the  very  few  of  these 
to  outweigh  hundreds  of  the  other  MSS.  ?  For,  it  must  be  re- 
marked in  passing,  that  Matthtei  has  collated  about  six  hundred 


We  may,  therefore,  and  we  should  conclude,  that  Griesbach 
18  fundamentally  erroneous. 

We  next  proceed  to  show  that  the  Byzantine  text  should  be 
the  basis  with  which  to  compare  all  the  rest.  For  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  Byzantine  text  can  be  traced  through  more 
than  fourteen  centuries  without  interruption ;  and  during  that 
kmg  period  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  in  the  MSS. 

Besides,  when  we  attempt  to  go  back  beyond  these  fourteen 
centuries,  the  first  thing  that  interrupts  the  series  is  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Arians  for  about  forty  years  ;  in  which  period  Euse- 
bius  of  Csesarea  noade  a  revision  of  the  text.  We  shall  here- 
after show  how  Eusebius  might  have  let  drop  the  celebrated 
text  of  the  three  witnesses.  But  our  design  now  is  to  carry  up 
the  Byzantine  text  beyond  that  period  of  forty  years.  Jerome's 
testimony  helps  us  through  the  difficulty.  For  he  says  that 
"the  text  which  prevailed  at  Byzantium  was  not  the  one  edited 
by  Eusebius,  but  the  one  that  was  edited  by  LucianuB.^     AxA 
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thus  is  it  made  clear  that  the  Byzantine  text  is  the  one  that  pre- 
vailed within  two  hundred  years  of  the  apostles.  Surely,  then, 
that  should  be  the  basis  of  comparison  in  all  attempts  at  emend- 
ing the  Greek  text. 

But  it  is  next  necessary  to  go  into  the  subject  of  the  earliest 
revisions  of  the  sacred  text,  to  discover  if  possible  what  other 
interruptions  there  were  in  the  series  of  MSS.  in  reaching  the 
very  age  of  the  apostles. 

There  is  evidence  that  no  attempts  were  made  to  amend  the  text 
before  the  time  of  Origen.  We  may  here  advert  to  what  was 
done  by  Hesychius  and  Lucianus  to  remove  the  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  the  text  of  Origen.  Both  of  these  fathers 
attempted  to  remove  errors.  Lucianus  directed  his  attention  to 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  Hesychius  to  the  New.  But  their  one 
great  design  was  to  remove  the  errors  which  had  arisen  from 
transcribers  and  from  the  criticisms  of  Origen.  Here  Jerome 
comes  to  our  aid ;  showing  that  Lucianus  and  Hesychius  pub- 
lished the  vulgar  Greek  text,  the  common  edition:  ^QuBd 
Gracie  Kotvii  dicitur,  et  in  toto  orbe  diversa  est." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  carry  up  our  Greek  vulgate,  the 
Received  Text,  to  the  very  age  of  the  apostles.  For  we  before 
carried  it  around  the  forty  years  of  the  Arian  heresy ;  and  here 
we  carry  it  beyond  the  tampering  of  Origen. 

We  now  ask  biblical  scholars  if  the  Byzantine  text  does  not 
stand  on  a  platform  far  above  that  of  the  Alexandrine  MSS., 
which  are  "  fouled  and  corrupted  on  almost  every  page  "  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  show  that  Griesbach  transgressed  his 
own  rules.     And  what  were  those  rules  ? 

^  Every  emendation  should  be  made  by  the  weight  of  author- 
ity of  MSS.,  the  Christian  fathers,  and  versions  of  the  New 
Testament."  Yet,  while  he  admitted  that  the  Alexandrine 
"  were  fouled  and  corrupted  in  almost  every  page,"  he  allowed 
them  a  weight  of  authority  above  both  the  Byzantine  and  the 
Western  when  they  agree,  and  he  accounted  a  few  MSS.,  two  or 
three  in  one  passage,  of  the  Alexandrine  MSS.  to  outweigh  hun- 
dreds of  both  the  Byzantine  and  the  Western.  And,  before 
we  are  through,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  apparent  that  the 
Alexandrine  MSS.  on  which  he  depended  have  been  affected  by 
the  revision  of  Eusebius ;  for  they  have  his  divisions  and  seo- 
tions. 
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Besides,  the  versions  by  which  Griesbach  would  confirm  the 
aathority  of  the  Alexandrine  against  both  the  Byzantine  and  the 
Western  M88.  give  no  additional  weight  of  testimony ;  for  they 
also  have  the  divisions  and  sections  of  Eusebius,  and  of  course 
they  are  either  the  descendants  of  the  text  of  Eusebius,  or  else 
have  been  accommodated  to  it.  In  either  case  they  add  nothing 
to  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrine  text.  These  versions  are 
the  Sahidic,  the  Coptic,  the  Armenian,  the  later  Syriac,  and  the 
Erpenian  Arabic.  But  they  are  not  independent  witnesses  be- 
cause they  have  the  sections  and  divisions  above  referred  to. 

We  come  now  to  the  real  weight  of  authority  for  Griesbach's 
emendations. 

Upon  Acts  XX.  28,  for  kKKXnoiav  too  xvpiov  instead  of  eeoo,  there 
are  ten  mss.,  and  these  are  confirmed  only  by  those  versions 
that  have  the  divisions  of  Eusebius. 

But  against  the  adoption  of  xvpUw  for  Oeoo  all  the  Latin  MSS. 
without  a  single  exception  have  Deus ;  and  they  thus  support 
the  Byzantine  or  Received  Greek  text.  There  are  also  fifteen 
Greek  mss.  that  have  Oeov,  and  fifty  Greek  MSS.  that  have 
npiov  eeoo.  And  therefore  it  might  be  assumed  that  xvpiov  $iov 
was  the  true  text ;  that  Oeov  had  happened  to  be  dropped  out  of 
the  ten  mss.  and  xvpiou  out  of  the  fiftieen  by  the  carelessness  of 
tmnscribers.  If  we  now  appeal  to  the  quotations  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers,  who  lived  anterior  to  the  da^3  of  any  of  the  Greek 
M88.  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  we  shall  find  that  the  term 
''church  of  Gt)d  which  he  purchased  with  his  own  blood"  was 
m  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  texts  before  the  revision  of  Euse- 
bius. 

Thus  Ignatius  speaks  of  our  being  saved  kv  alfmri  Qeov.  And 
lie  went  on  to  reason  from  it  thus ;  E/r  larpdc  lortv  aapKucoc  ii  koi 

ntBftaruDiCf  ytwrftdc  xai  ayiwrftoc^  iv  aapid  yevofievoc  Geof . 

TertuUian,  Lib.  11.  says  ;  ^  Quod  sciam,  non  sumus  nostri ; 
sedpretio  empti;  et  quali  pretio?  Sanguine  Dei."  Can  any 
one  question  whether  Tertullian  here  referred  to  Acts  xx.  28  ? 

Athanasius,  one  hundred  years  later  than  Tertullian,  writes  : 

Ode  HovXdc  iv  9  ^/*ac  ^  itvevfia  to  6yun>  iOcTo  lmoKonov(  jroifuuveiv  rifv  kKxXiialav 
^  Oco0,  ^  mpunoofaaro  6ia  toO  Idiov  alfiaroc. 

Basil  also  quotes  the  text  in  nearly  the  same  words.  Epiph- 
aoius  also  quotes  it  precisely  after  the  form  adopted  by  Atbasv- 
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asius.  Ambrose  thus  writes ;  ^  Dixit  enim  Paolns ;  adtendite 
vobis  et  omni  gregi  in  quo  posuit  tos  Spiritus  Sanctus  Epis- 
copos  regere  ecclesiam  Dei,"  etc. 

Chrysostom  in  his  forty-fourth  Homily,  ninth  book,  quotes 
the  Greek  Vulgate  as  has  been  mentioned  concerning  Athanasius 
and  Epiphanius.  And  great  numbers  of  both  Greek  and  Latin 
iathers  quoted  this  text  in  the  age  that  followed  that  of  Enso- 
bius ;  as  Ibas,  Coelestinus,  Fulgentius,  Primasius,  EtheriuSy 
Antiochus,  CEcumenius  and  Theophylact. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  add  to  this  amount  of  evidence,  we 
would  say  that  ^  church  of  the  Lord  "  is  no  where  the  usus 
loquendi  of  scriptural  writers ;  while  ^the  church  of  God"  oc- 
curs eleven  times. 

Now  we  ask  if  Griesbach's  authority  for  substituting  jcvpfov  fcnr 
Ofov  in  Acts  XX.  28,  be  not  reduced  to  a  very  slight  foundation? 

He  had  still  less  authority  for  his  reading  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16  : 
h^  k^vtpcat  kv  wpta.  For  none  of  the  versions  made  before  the 
fourth  century  have  dc ;  while  the  old  Italic  version,  the  first 
probably  that  ever  was  made,  has  Deus ;  plainly  showing  what 
was  the  original  text.  Besides,  all  the  versions  that  have  ^  in- 
stead of  Ococ  have  either  been  accommodated  to  the  text  of 
Eusebius,  or  copied  from  it ;  for  they  have  his  sections  and 
divisions. 

Still  furtiier;  Griesbach  had  only  three  MSS.  in  favor  of 
amending  this  text  by  inserting  dc,  instead  of  Oeoc ;  while  all 
known  MSS.  both  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  East  and  die  West, 
give  the  Received  Text,  ^  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  ^ ;  and 
still  further,  the  Received  Text  was  quoted  and  reasoned  upon 
by  no  less  than  eight  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church;  viz.,  Ignatius,  Hippoljrtus,  Athanasius,  Gregory 
Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  En- 
thalius.  Ignatius  wrote  in  the  apostolic  age,  being  a  disciple 
and  companion  of  the  apostles,  and  Hippolitus  in  the  age  that 
followed.  In  the  next  age  we  have  Athanasius,  Grregory  Nyssa 
and  Chrysostom ;  and  in  the  next,  Euthalius,  Theodoret  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

Besides,  if  it  were  shown  that  ^  instead  of  ee6r  were  the 
true  text,  what  is  the  antecedent  to  which  it  refers  ?  It  cannot 
be  fmnmifMv ;  for  die  gender  will  not  allow  it.     But,  if  it  woold, 
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what  is  its  meaning?  Was  it  a  mystery  that  was  manifest  in 
the  flesh  ?  That  would  be  more  unintelligible  than  that  ^^  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Does  it  then  refer  to  Oeoc  in  a  pre- 
ceding verse  ?  If  so  then  we  should  have  **  God  who  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh." 

We  may  flirther  remark  that  Dr.  Bloomfield  says,  in  loco, 
that  it  ^  has  been  proved  irrefragably  by  Matthaei,  Burton  and 
and  others,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  fathers  upon  the 
whole  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  Bedc. 

We  will  now  look  at  1  John  v.  7,  8,  which  Griesbach  pro- 
nounces ^  an  interpolation." 

In  the  beginning  of  our  argument  we  observe  that  all  the  evi- 
dence against  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  is  that  it  is  not 
centred  in  the  earliest  Greek  MSS.  that  have  come  down  to 
OS ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  quite  all  the  Latin  MSS.,  though  it  is  in 
most  of  them.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  Protestant  Ke- 
formers  marked  it  as  doubtful. 

But,  if  we  can  prove  that  it  was  in  the  texts  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  before  the  revision  of  Eusebius,  then  we  can  show  more 
easily  how  it  could  have  been  left  out  by  him,  than  that  it  could 
have  been  in  the  text  during  the  three  centuries  preceding  his 
time,  if  it  were  not  genuine  and  authentic. 

It  certainly  was  in  the  text  in  the  second  century ;  for  Ter- 
tollian  thus  referred  to  it;  ** Ita  connexus  Patris  in  Filio,  ct 
Filii  in  Paracleto  tres  efficit  cohserentes,  alterum  ex  altero,  qui 
tres  unum  sunt ;  non  unus  quando  dictum  est ;  ego  et  Pater 
onum  sumus ;  ad  substantias  unitatem,  non  ad  numeri  singular- 
itatem." 

In  the  age  that  followed,  Cyprian  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
thus  writes  in  his  **  De  unitate  ecclesias" ;  ^  Dixit  Dominus  ego 
et  Pater  unum  sumus,  et  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sancto 
scriptum  est;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt."  We  observe  his  lan- 
guage, ^  scriptum  est" ;  for  it  was  the  usual  mode  of  the  Chris- 
tian feithers  in  referring  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  age  following  that  of  Cyprian,  we  may  quote  "Phoe- 
badius  contra  Arianos " :  for  after  referring  to  the  promise  of 
Christ  to  give  the  Comforter,  he  says  ;  ^^  Sic  alius  a  Filio  Spir- 
itns ;  aicut  alius  a  patre  Filius.  Sic  tertia  in  Spiritu  ut  in  Filio 
secunda  persona,  unus  tamen  omnia  quia  tres  unum  sunt." 

23* 
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In  the  same  age  Marcus  Celedensis  wrote ;  ^  Nobis  unus 
Pater,  et  unus  Filius  ejus,  verus  Deus,  et  unus  Spiritus  Sano- 
tus,  verus  Deus ;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt ;  una  divinitas,  et  po- 
tentia,  et  regnum." 

How  could  all  those  fathers  have  thus  written  had  not  this 
passage  1  John  v.  7,  8,  been  in  the  text?  And  how  could  the 
whole  Western  church  have  given  their  testimony  incidentally 
to  its  authenticity,  had  it  not  been  in  the  text  ? 

That  the  whole  African  church  received  it  is  apparent  from 
what  occurred  at  Carthage,  when  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred prelates  were  assembled ;  for  Fulgentius,  who  drew  up 
their  confession,  thus  quotes  St.  John,  the  Evangelist,  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity:  **Tres  sunt,  inquit,  qui  testimonium 
perhibent  in  terra,  aqua,  sanguis,  et  caro ;  et  hi  tres  unum 
sunt ;  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  ooelo ;  Pater, 
Verbum,  et  Spiritus ;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt." 

Observe  here  how  improbable  it  is  that  nearly  four  hundred 
bishops  should  quote  such  a  text,  if  it  were  not  in  the  ori^nal? 
And  how  can  we  account  for  its  being  in  the  text  if  it  was  not 
there  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity? 

Fulgentius,  Marcus  Celedensis,  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  were 
Africans ;  and  they  have  all  referred  to  this  passage  as  if  it 
were  a  part  of  their  Bible.  Besides,  it  is  in  the  earliest  version 
of  the  New  Testament  that  was  made ;  and  in  nearly  all  the 
Latin  MSS.  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Still  further ;  there  is  internal  evidence  that  it  should  be  in 
the  text ;  for  otherwise  there  is  a  rent  in  it.  There  is  a  solecism 
in  the  language  without  it ;  for  the  genders  do  not  agree.  But 
if  we  put  in  6  nar^p  kcu  6  Xoyoc  the  masculine  adjective  and  par- 
ticiple will  have  suitable  substantives  with  which  to  agree; 
and  rpoc  ol  ftapTvpowrec  wiU  appear  to  be  properly  used ;  and  by 
what  the  Greeks  call  attraction  the  neuter  noun  following  ociay 
properly  be  joined  with  them. 

Indeed,  there  is  need  of  this  verse  to  express  St.  John's  mean- 
ing. For  he  was  summing  up  the  divine  and  the  hunum  testimo- 
nies, the  witness  of  God  and  of  man,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  come 
in  the  flesh.  He  had  elsewhere  enumerated  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses thus ;  *^I  am  one  that  bear  witness  of  mvself ;  and  the 
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Father  that  sent  me  beareth  witness  of  me."  ^  And  when  the 
Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  I  will  send,  even  the  spirit 
of  truth  shall  come,  he  shall  testify  of  me,"  and,  yet,  in  this  epis- 
tle where  he  is  smnming  up  the  testimony  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  Grod,  come  in  the  flesh,  he  passes  by  the  heavenly  witnesses 
to  insist  upon  three  earthly  witness,  if  1  John  v.  7,  8,  be  an 
interpolation. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  this  text  is  in  the  early  Confessions  of 
Futh,  and  also  in  the  liturgies  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  Thus  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Greek  church 
says ;  "  God  in  his  nature  is  true  and  eternal,  and  the  creator  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  such  also  is  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  are  also  of  the  same  essence  among  them- 
selves :  according  to  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Evangelist,  who 
says.  There  are  three  that  bear  testimony  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  these  three  are  one." 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  Greek  church  this  passage  with  others  is 
to  be  read  in  its  course  on  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  year,  as  is 
affirmed  in  Dr.  Smith's  Miscellanea,  p.  155.     London,  1686. 

It  is  found  also  in  the  Ordo  Bomanus  or  primitive  liturgy  of 
die  Latin  church ;  which  recites  this  verse  in  the  offices  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  for  the  octave  of  Easter,  and  also  in  the 
the  office  for  the  administration  of  baptism ;  as  is  affirmed  in 
Travis'  Letters  to  Gibbon,  pp.  61,  62. 

The  above  two  testimonies  Dr.  EUdes  considered  decisive  in 
&vor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  passage.  For  when  we  con- 
nder  the  lasting  schism  that  was  made  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  clergy  of  the  Greek 
church  would  never  have  adopted  it  firom  the  Latins,  had  it  not 
Aen  been  in  their  Greek  text. 

Still  further ;  this  passage  is  in  the  most  andent  Latin  ver- 
sion which  prevailed  in  Africa,  before  the  Latin  Vulgate  ex- 
isted, and  it  is  older  than  the  oldest  Greek  mss.  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  FHilgentius,  the  learned  bishop  of  Ruspe,  in 
cqiposing  the  Arians,  thus  writes ;  **  In  Patre  ergo,  et  fiUo,  et 
spiritu  sancto  unitatem  substantive  accipimus,  personas  con- 
fimdere  non  audemus ;  enim  Johannes  beatus  apostolus  testa- 
tor ;  *  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  coelo.  Pater,  Yer- 
bum  et  Spiritus ;  et  tres  unum  sunt.' " 
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We  advert  to  the  above  sources  of  evidence  to  settle  the 
point  that  this  verse  was  in  the  text  long  before  the  emenda- 
tions of  Eusebius.  And  how  could  this  be,  if  it  were  not  in 
the  text  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  ?  But  on  a  passage 
which  has  occasioned  so  many  volumes  to  be  written  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  and  learned  divines,  it  is  impossible  to  present 
the  whole  argument  in  one  article.  On  one  side  we  have  such 
men  as  Bengel,  Emesti,  Hales,  Nolin,  Lawrence,  Horsely, 
Middleton,  Burgess  and  Bloomfield  decidedly  in  its  favor ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  Person,  Marshy  Michselis  and  a  host  of  Grer- 
man  critics  as  decisively  against  it. 

But  Dr.  Bloomfield  thinks  that  **  we  must  wait  for  additional 
evidence,  before  we  shall  be  warranted  in  rejecting  it  as  indis- 
putably spurious." 

It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  revision  of  Eusebius,  and  to  the 
probability  that  he  dropped  out  of  the  text  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses. He  was  made  bishop  of  Cs^area  A.D.,  315.  In  com- 
mon with  many  other  bishops  he  had  Arian  proclivities.  He 
was  intimate  with  his  namesake,  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Arians.  And  after  the  Arians 
were  condemned  and  expelled  from  their  offices,  he  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  emperor  to  have  them  recalled  and  reinstated 
in  the  church  in  defiance  of  Athanasius.  He  also,  A.D.  330, 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Antioch  where  the  Arians  triumphed. 
He  was  present  also  at  the  council  of  Tyre,  A.D.  335,  and 
joined  the  bishops  who  censured  the  proceedings  of  Athanasius, 
the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  Moreover  he  used  his  influ- 
ence with  Constantine  to  have  Athanasius  banished. 

Is  It  not  evident  that  he  was  capable  of  corrupting  the  text 
by  leaving  out  this  passage  of  1  John  v.  7,  8?  We  know  in- 
deed that  he  did  remove  other  texts  from  their  place,  as  John 
viii.  11,  the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  the 
closing  verses  of  Mark's  gospel.  Why,  then,  may  we  not  think 
it  probable  that  he  did  remove  the  passage  in  question?  Ob- 
serve what  scope  Constantine  gave  him  In  thus  writing  him : 
'*  It  seemeth  good  unto  us  to  submit  to  your  consideration,  that 
you  should  order  to  be  written  on  parchment  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  by  able  scribes  and  accurately  skilled  in  the  art,  fifty 
codices  both  legible  and  portable,  so  as  to  be  useful,  namely,  of 
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Ae  sacred  Scriptures,  whereof  chiefly  you  know  the  preparation 
and  use  to  be  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church." 

Thus  we  see  what  a  hurge  discretion  was  allowed  him  of  se- 
lecting what  he  knew  to  be  useful  and  necessary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church.  When  we  consider  the  character  already  given 
of  him,  and  the  fact  well  known  to  all  that  he  did  drop  out 
other  passages ;  is  there  not  a  violent  presumption  that  he  let 
1  John  V.  7,  8,  drop  out  from  his  revision ;  since  we  have 
shown  by  such  abundant  evidence  that  the  passage  was  in  the 
text  in  the  early  centuries ;  and  since  it  is  not  in  those  versions 
iff  MSS.  that  have  his  divisions  and  sections  ? 

He  did  not  need  the  power  to  do  it,  for  he  was  a  great  favor- 
ite with  Constantino.  He  did  not  need  the  will  as  may  appear 
from  his  Arian  proclivities.  He  had  also  the  influence  of  the 
emperor  to  recommend  his  edition  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been  greatly  reduced  under  Dioclesian, 
ao  much  so  that  there  was  need  of  fifty  new  codices,  we  can 
readily  perceive  that  he  had  every  facility  to  drop  out  this  text 
of  the  heavenly  witnesses. 

And  how  can  it  but  be  that  he  did  it  designedly  and  for  a  sin- 
ister purpose?  He  had  a  great  reputation  for  learning ;  and  a 
person  of  his  intellect  could  not  have  left  this  verse  out  of  fifty 
oodices  without  knowing  what  he  did. 

If  such  is  the  light  that  bishop  Bloomfield  is  waiting  for,  we 
hope  that  his  next  edition  may  have  it.  For  we  see  how  this 
passage  became  wanting  in  the  earliest  Greek  mss.  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  as  none  of  them  are  anterior  to  the  fourth 
century.  At  the  same  time  we  see  how  it  should  be  found 
in  nearly  all  the  Latin  mss.,  whether  descended  from  the 
old  Italic  version,  or  the  Latin  Vulgate,  or  Jerome's  revis- 
ion. We  perceive,  too,  why  it  was  received  by  the  whole  Afri- 
can church,  and  the  Western  churches,  that  were  never  infected 
with  Arianism  :  and  also  why  it  is  not  contained  in  the  versions 
or  MSS.  that  have  the  sections  and  divisions  of  Eusebius. 

Let  us  here  quote  a  passage  from  Mill's  elaborate  Greek  Tes- 
tament, written  after  he  had  run  through  all  the  known  MSS.  and 
▼ersions  upon  this  verse ;  **Mihi,  fateor,  (meliora,  si  quid  melius 
oerdusqae  dederit  longior  dies,  discere  parato)  argumeatia  ^ 
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auctoritatem  huic  versiculo  conciliandam  modo  adductis  roboris 
inessc  vidctur,  ut  eum  duIIo  modo  de  loco  suo  movendum  esse 
censeam." 

We  close  the  discussion  by  quoting  the  whole  of  bishop  Sur- 
ges' admirable  paraphrase  of  this  text : 

''This  is  he  that  was  manifested  by  his  baptism  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  come  in  the  flesh  ;  manifested  not  by  his  baptism  only,  with 
which  he  commenced  his  ministry  on  earth  ;  but  by  his  death  with 
which  he  finished  it.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Now  the  Spirit  is  truth,  a  true  witness. 
For  he  is  not  alone  ;  for  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ;  namely  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  these  three  are  one  in  the  divine  nature.  And 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  the  earth,  that  the  Son  of  Grod 
is  come  in  the  flesh  ;  namely,  his  last  breath  on  the  cross,  and  the 
blood  and  water  that  issued  from  his  side.  And  these  three  are  one 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  united  proof  of  his  human  nature 
from  the  phenomena  of  his  death. 

"  By  the  Jewish  law  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  men  is  true.  If, 
then,  we  receive  the  witness  of  men  as  true,  the  witness  of  Grod  is 
greater  ;  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God  that  he  hath  testified  of  hb 
Son." 

[A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  discussion.  As  a  field 
of  historical  criticism,  it  has  been  open  from  a  very  early  day, 
and  seems  closed  from  time  to  time  only  to  be  reopened  by  suc- 
ceeding scholars.  The  affirmations  and  denials  are  yet  so  posi- 
tive and  so  scholarly  on  the  genuineness  of  these  passages  that 
evidently  the  time  has  not  come  to  close  the  case. 

The  quotations  following,  with  which  we  supplement  this 
Article,  will  show  the  discussion  in  its  more  recent  phases,  as 
presented  by  some  of  the  ablest  Greek  editors  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Acts  xx.  28.     Alford  on  this  disputed  reading  says  : 

"  The  question  between  ^^  and  icv/mw  rests  principally  on  inter- 
nal evidence,  which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  have  been  the  original 
reading.  The  MS.  authority,  now  that  it  is  certain  that  B  has  Orov  a 
prima  manu  is  weighty  on  both  sides.  The  early  patristic  authority 
for  the  expr.  aifM  Oeov  is  considerable."  "  If  Kvpiov  was  the  origi- 
nal, it  is  very  possible  (1)  that  some  busy  scribe  may  have  written 
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it  the  side,  as  so  often  occurs,  OeoO Or  (2)  that  the  expres- 
sion kmsXfic'uaf  toB  Kvpiouy  not  found  any  where  ebe,  may  have  been  cor- 
rected into  the  very  usual  one  emcX.  (tw)  e«w,  which  occurs  eleven 
times  in  the  Epp.  of  Paul Or  (3)  which  I  consider  ex- 
ceedingly improbable,  the  alteration  may  have  been  made  solely  in 

the  interest  of  orthodoxy On  the  other  hand,  if  Oeov  was 

the  original,  but  one  reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  have  been 
altered  to  m^'ov,  and  that  one  was  sure  to  have  operated.  It  would 
stand  as  a  bulwark  against  Arianism,  an  assertion  which  no  skill 
could  evade,  which   must  therefore   be  modified.     If  Oeov  stood  in 

the  text  originally  it  was  sure  to  be  altered  to  Kvpiov Pauline 

usage  must  be  allowed  its  fair  weight  in  the  inquiry."  If  Kvpiov  be 
the  reading  it  is  ''  an  expression  which  no  where  else  occurs  in  his 

writings,  nor  indeed  in  those  of  his  contemporaries On  the 

iHiole  then,  weighing  the  evidence  on  both  sides  ...  I  have  on  a 
final  revision  of  this  volume,  decided  for  the  received  reading,  which 
in  first  writing  it  I  had  rejected.  And  this  decision  has  been  con- 
finned  in  preparing  this  fourth  edition.  March,  18G0." — ^Alford's 
Greek  Testament  in  loco, 

"  The  whole  question  must  lie  between  tov  icvpiov  and  rov  ecoO,  for  the 
leading  that  combines  both  fails  as  to  ancient  ms.  authority  ...  as 
to  versions,  and  as  to  each  citation."  Too  Oeov  has  good  witnesses 
in  B  (the  other  kss.  are  unimportant)  and  the  Vulgate  ;  but  rov  Kvpiov 
has  preponderating  testimony ;  for  B  alone  could  not  on  such  a  point 
outweigh  A  C  D  E,  and  as  to  versions  and  fathers,  tov  xvplov  stands 
on  stronger  ground ;  and  therefore  it  should  be  accepted,  even  while 
tU  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  tov  Oeov  is  fully  admitted." — ^Tregel- 
les  on  the  Printed  Text,  p.  233. 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Tregelles  were  published  in  1854. 
Tiflcbendorf  reads  too  Kvpiov. 

The  principal  names  on  either  side,  beside  those  mentioned 
are,  for  Oeov,  Mill,  Wolf,  Bengel,  Matth^i  and  Scholz  :  for  «v^ 
Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Kuinoel,  De  Wette, 
Meyer  and  Lachmann. 

1  Tof.  m.  16.  On  the  disputed  reading  in  this  verse  Al- 
ford  concludes  positively  that  it  should  be  ^  and  not  Omo  He 
bttes  his  oonclosion  on  the  MS.  evidences. 

**  Now  that  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  merely  external  consider- 
adoiis  have  settled  this  question,  we  are  not  driven  to  combine  inter- 
nal considerations."     '^  The  testimonies  of  the  fathers  for  Oed^  ^t^ 
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very  doubtful."  ^'  How  completely  the  whole  glorious  sentence  is 
marred  and  disjoined  by  the  substitution  of  Oeof."  '^  There  is  hardly 
a  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  I  feel  more  deep  personal 
thankfulness  for  the  restoration  of  the  true  and  wonderful  connection 
of  the  original  text.'* 

On  the  reading  of  Geof  instead  of  the  relatiye  5c  or  5,  Tre- 
gelles  says  that  the  former 

"  Is  upheld  by  no  version  whatever,  prior  to  the  Arabic  of  the 
Polyglot  and  the  Slavonic,  both  of  which  are  more  recent  than  the 
seventh  century,  and  possess  no  value  as  critical  witnesses."  ^^  The 
versions  which  support  a  relative  are,  1.  The  Old  Latin.  2.  The 
Vulgate.  3.  Peshito.  4.  Harclean  Syriac.  5.  Mephitic.  6.  The- 
baic. 7.  Gothic.  8.  Armenian.  9.  ^thiopic.  That  is,  all  the 
versions  older  than  the  seventh  century." — Printed  Text,  pp.  227,  8. 

In  this  passage  TIschendorf  reads  6c* 

1  John  y.  7,  8.  On  retaining  or  rejecting  the  disputed 
reading  in  this  passage  Alford  remarks  : 

*'  Omitted  in  all  Greek  mss.  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  all  the  Greek  fathers,  even  when  producing  texts  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  ....  all  the  ancient 
versions  including  the  Vulgate,  as  it  came  from  Jerome,  and,  though 
interpolated  in  the  modem  editions,  the  Sjrriac ;  and  many  Latin 
fathers."  '^  The  Vulgate  is  cited  in  support  of  the  disputed  passage. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  found  in  the  mass  of  the  later  mss.  of  that  version, 
but  it  is  wanting  in  the  two  earliest,  (written  in  the  sixth  century,) 
in  those  revised  by  Alcuin  and  in  about  fifty  others  ;  whilst  those 
that  contain  it  differ  both  as  to  the  words  themselves  and  as  to  their 
positions." 

'^  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  words  read  in  the  rec. 
at  the  end  of  verse  7,  has  been  discussed,  as  fax  as  external  grounds 
are  concerned  in  the  digest ;  and  it  has  been  seen,  that  unless  pure 
caprice  is  to  be  followed  in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  text,  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  supposing  them  genuine.  Even  the 
supposed  citations  of  them  in  early  Latin  fathers  have  now,  on  closer 
examination,  disappeared.  Something  remains  to  be  said  on  inter- 
nal grounds,  on  which  we  have  full  right  to  enter,  now  that  the  other 
is  secured.  And  on  these  grounds  it  must  appear,  on  any  fair  and 
unprejudiced  consideration,  that  the  words  are  (1)  alien  from  the 
context ;  (2)  in  themselves  incoherent,  and  betraying  another  hand 
than  the  Apostle's." 
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^^  The  Greek  words  we^  first  inserted  iu  the  Complutonsian  edi- 
tion of  1514.  When  Erasmus  enquired  whether  the  editors  really 
had  Mas,  so  different  from  any  he  had  seen,  the  answer  given  by  one 
of  them  was :  '  Sciendum  est  Graecorum  codces  esse  corruptos ; 
Dostros  vero  [i.  e.  Latinos]  ipsam  veritatem  continere.'  Erasmus 
unfortunately  pledged  himself  to  insert  the  words  if  they  existed  in 
any  one  Greek  ms.  A  Codex  B/itannieus  was  at  length  found  which 
contained  them,  and  Erasmus  in  his  3d  edition  (1522)  fulfilled  his 
promise." — ^Alford's  Tes.  in  loco, 

Tregelles  says : 

^^  To  enter  into  a  formal  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  '  tes- 
timony of  the  heavenly  witnesses,'  1  John  v.  7,  8,  is  really  superflu- 
ous ;  for  it  would  only  be  doing  over  again  what  has  been  done  so 
repeatedly  that  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  now  know  the  evidence,  and  are  capable  of  appreciating  its 
force."— p.  226. 

This  is  quite  declaratory  and  aims  to  be  conclusive.   Tischen- 
dorf  omits  the  doubtful  passage. — ^Editoks.] 


ARTICLE    IV. 

CLARK'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EGYPT. 

Daleihf  or  the  Homestead  of  the  Nations :  Egypt  Illustrated,     By 
Edward  L.  Clabk.     Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1864. 

A  OONTEMPORABY  critic  aptly  remarks  that  **  the  Arab  with 

bowed  head  and  ear  pressed  to  the  lips  of  the  Sphinx,  in  the 

picture  by  Yedder,  which  has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention 

in  our  exhibitions,  represents  not  inaptly  the  manner  in  which 

the  European  world  has  listened   for  centuries  to  every  new 

tUng  that  could  be  learned  of  that  land  of  mystery  where  the 

Sphinx  is  at  home."    We  must  add,  to  perfect  the  allusion,  that 

ihe  everlasting  silence,  which  seals  the  lips  of  this  stony  symbol, 

18  the  striking  emblem,  and  is  likely  long  to  be,  of  the  fruitless 

questioning  of  the  memorials  of  that  land  of  wonder,  to  reveal 

die  secrets  of  much  of  its  ancient  power  and  renown.     We  can 

M  little  find  out  the  clue  to  its  peculiar  achievements  in  «j1  «sA 

▼OL.  IV.— VD.  xzr.  24 
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industry,  as  we  can  imitate  those  colossal  works  which  surviye 
to  pique  our  inquisitiveness  and  to  challenge  our  rivalry. 

The  author  of  this  elegant  and  tempting  volume  is  a  young 
clergyman,  the  pastor  of  one  of  our  rural  parishes,  who  trav- 
elled extensively  in  the  East,  four  years  ago.  This,  we  think, 
is  his  first  literary  adventure ;  and  he  has  thrown  into  it  the 
freshness  and  vigor  of  a  mind  finely  cultivated  in  polite  letters, 
and  of  an  imagination  alive  to  the  strikingly  arresting  facts  and 
features  of  the  Oriental  world.  He  has  possessed  himself  gen- 
erally of  the  literature  and  the  leading  discoveries  of  Egyptolo- 
gical science ;  and  has  combined  them,  with  the  relation  of  his 
own  personal  observations,  into  a  gracefully  written  book,  into 
which  he  has  gathered  a  choice  collection  of  illustrative  draw- 
ings, colored  and  plain,  of  the  ruins  and  wonders  of  that 
strange  land,  as  well  as  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  local- 
ities and  universal  characteristics,  of  the  Egypt  of  to-day. 

We  may  as  well,  at  the  outset,  despatch  one  or  two  excep- 
tions to  this  work,  which  do   not  materially  detract   from  its 
value  as  a  popular  account  of  Egypt,  while  we  can  not,  in  jus- 
tice, let  them  pass  unnoticed.     A  more  simple  style  would,  we 
think,  have  better  expressed  the  idea  in  some  sections  where  the 
author's  pen  has  glided  into  a  vein  of  what  savors  too  much  of 
the  romancist,  for  a  narrative  of  this  description.     This  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  has  probably  betrayed  him  into  another  fault 
—  a  want  of  sufficient  accuracy  in  the  prosaic  matters  of  dates, 
and  the  estimates  of  distances,  heights,  and  the  like  trouble- 
some minutias  which  give  the  reviewers  so  nice  an  opportunity  to 
trip  incautious  wayfarers.     Most  of  these  lapses  occur  in  con- 
nection with  antiquarian  topics.     They  are  blemishes  upon  the 
fair  face  of  the  work,  yet  do  not  amount  to  any  very  serious 
af&ir.     Perfect  acciuucy  is,  of  course,  to  be  ever  sought  by  all 
practicable  painstaking ;  but  it  is  oflener  sought  than  secured. 
In  our  judgment  there  is  too  much  of  real  merit  in  this  book  to 
subject  it  to  a  wholesale  condenmation  for  these  imperfections. 

Daleth,  which  we  can  hardly  sever  from  the  Greek  Delta,  in 
its  triangular  outline,  as  the  early  writing   shaped   it,  was  cut 
deeply  into  the  face  of  the  Egyptian  temples  by  their  myste- 
rious builders,  as  the  same  figure  stands  forever  challenging  the 
cunoaity  of  the  ages  in  the  tapering  Pyramids.    The  letter  thus 
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bears  a  kind  of  typical  sense  as  pertaining  to  this  primitive 
"homestead  of  the  nations."  The  configuration  of  the  coast 
lands,  where  the  great  river  of  Egypt  empties  itself  into  the 
sea,  takes  the  same  form,  making  what  the  geographers  have 
long  known  as  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  Dalcth  is  a  door ;  and 
this  18  the  doorway  by  which  our  traveller  takes  us  into  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs,  reachmg  the  port  of  Alexandria  on  the  fifth 
day  from  Malta. 

Our  interest  is  at  once  enlisted  in  the  volume  by  the  rapid  but 
very  suggestive  bird's-eye  view,  which  it  takes  in  the  opening 
chapter,  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  this  kingdom.  It  requires, 
as  it  deserves,  a  frequent  reiteration  to  make  us  believe,  and 
even  then  we  can  scarcely  realize  it,  that  along  the  Nile,  six 
centuries  before  our  Christian  era,  the  science  of  astronomy  had 
unveiled  many  of  our  present  modes  of  explaining  the  phenom- 
ena and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  that  chemistry  had 
taught  the  secrets  of  its  combinations ;  that  its  students  were 
proficients  in  the  working  and  tempering  of  metals,  having  mas- 
tered the  most  delicate  processes  of  metallurgy. 

*'  The  steel,  whose  blue  edge  the  accurate  painters  of  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  have  preserved,  is  more  than  three  thousand  years  old. 
How  did  they  temper  copper  with  tin?  How  mould  and  use  the 
metals?  How  work  the  mines  of  Nubia  and  Sinai  and  the  Red  Sea, 
which  extend  far  under  the  water?  We  wander*  amid  these  mines 
to-day,  and  behold  the  remains  of  the  poor  workmen,  where  the 
ahafls  have  broken  or  the  excavations  fallen,  with  a  new  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  that  power  which  offered  hecatombs  of  lives  in  the 
building  of  altars  to  which  the  nation  was  a  great  sacrifice.  Or  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  hardest  granite  and  softest  sandstone  were  alike 
engraved  and  polished  with  a  skill  far  surpassing  the  workmanship 
of  the  finest  chisels  in  France  ?  The  obelisk  which  stands  in  solitary 
slate  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris  turned  the  edge  of  the 
best  steel,  and  the  date  of  its  erection  could  scarcely  be  put  upon  its 
pedestal,  yet  it  was  crowded  with  hieroglyphics.  Upon  many  of  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  the  letters  are  three  inches  deep,  and  the  clos- 
est observation  discloses  only  the  perfectness  of  the  work.  The 
most  delicate  lines  covering  hundreds  of  square  feet  of  the  finest 
polished  stone  set  at  defiance  aU  modem  art.  We  learn  that  they 
gave  bronze  blades  the  elasticity  of  steel,  and,  without  hardening  it, 
made  copper  cut  stone.     Basalt  was  a  plaything  to  them,  and  |^r- 
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phyry  yielded,  like  marble,  to  the  delicate  yet  Btrong  touch  of  these 
masters." — ^pp.  6,  7. 

The  mechanical  instruments  by  which  those  ancient  quarriers 
and  architects  lifted  and  placed  almost  incredible  masses  of 
rock,  are  a  hardly  explained  riddle  to  our  philosophers.  Equal 
was  their  skill  in  the  embellishments  of  domestic  and  civic  life. 
They  were  proficients  in  music,  were  adepts  in  colors,  cut  gems 
and  finger-rings  with  more  than  Parisian  or  Florentine  exquis- 
iteness. 

"  Fragments  of  Egyptian  glass  have  survived  the  rust  and  ruin 
of  four  thousand  years.  We  may  still  see  it  stamped  with  the  undis- 
puted name  of  the  Pharaoh  who  reigned  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
while  in  the  tombs  of  far  earlier  date  the  process  of  its  manufacture 
is  represented  on  the  walls.  Plate  glass,  and  ground  glass,  inter- 
woven with  delicate  gold  threads  and  bright  colors  which  stm<^ 
through  the  vases  without  spreading  or  fading,  delicate  birds  with 
the  natural  tints  of  their  plumage,  graceful  animab,  imitations  of 
precious  stones  and  beads,  vases  and  cups  with  figures  of  the  gods 
in  brilliant  garments,  lines  of  blue  and  red  and  yellow  wrought  in 
curves  or  straight  figures  on  green  and  white  ground,  are  all  pre- 
served for  our  admiration.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  every  part  of  the 
glass  ware,  however  delicate,  was  made  separately,  and  nicely  joined 
together.  And  beside  these,  gold  figures,  with  ornamented  wings, 
were  set  in  cups  of  malleable  glass,  which  Pliny  says  could  be 
thrown  violently  on  stone  without  breaking." — ^pp.  10,  11. 

In  tinting  these  retrospective  pictures  with  a  somewhat  over- 
charged  color,  (as  Is  quite  possible,)  we  do  not  regard  our  trav- 
eller as  at  all  falsifying  history,  or  Implying  that  the  condition 
of  the  nation  which  undeniably  wrought  such  marvels  was 
politically  or  socially  desirable.  The  Egyptians  were  slaves, 
their  labor  was  forced  and  unrequited,  there  was  no  gen- 
eral security  or  happiness.  The  only  favored  classes  were 
the  nobles  and  priests.  Property  was  the  monopoly  of  the 
few.  Egypt  was  no  land  of  delight.  Our  author  does  not 
so  represent  It.  He  tells  us  what  was  done  there,  and  this 
will  ever  be  the  world's  wonder.  It  did  not  fall  into  his 
design  to  tell  us  at  length  how  abjectly  miserable  that  priest- 
ridden,  king-ridden  people  were.  We  do  not  quarrel  wiA  him 
for  not  shading  his  canvass  more  deeply  with  the  wretchedness 
of  the  subjects  of  that  old-world  oppression. 
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Very  much  of  the  impression  of  travel,  in  those  lands  which 
sepulchre  the  primeval  civilizations,  lies  in  the  power  of  the 
tourist  to  restore,  in  imagination,  the  buried  grandeurs  of  the 
past,  and  then  to  transfer  the  picture  from  his  own  mind  to  that 
of  his  reader.  It  is  a  rare  faculty,  essentially  of  the  poetic,  that 
is,  the  creative  kind.  Mr.  Clark  possesses  it  to  a  marked  de- 
gree. His  chapter  on  Alexandria  illustrates  it.  This  once 
{Sunous  city  is  now  a  dingy,  squalid  town,  straggling  along  the 
shore,  infested  with  the  usual  mongrel  populace  of  an  eastern 
mart,  noisy  with  donkeys  and  their  mulish  drivers,  with  bark- 
ing, flea-bitten  dogs,  and  vociferous  women.  What  few  relics 
of  the  olden  times  survive  are  so  mixed  up  with  the  present 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  a  wretched  race,  that  it  demands  a 
persistent  effort  to  feel  the  slightest  enthusiasm  where  one  ex- 
pected to  be  rapt  away  in  glorious  ecstasies  of  sentiment.  We 
well  remember  how  our  incipient  enthusiasm  was  dashed  with 
amufiiDg  vexation,  as  on  the  steps  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
where  Plato  walked  and  Aristotle  talked,  all  our  romantic  sen- 
sations were  incontinently  paralyzed  by  the  hideous  braying  of 
one  of  those  omnipresent  donkeys  which  his  owner  was  cud- 
gelling, at  the  moment,  just  down  by  the  grand  old  walls  of  the 
Dbnysiac  amphitheatre.  So  the  sublime  is  ever  dogged  by  the 
ridiculous.  Our  author,  however,  has  the  art  of  gliding  out  of 
all  this  contemporaneous  squalidness  and  sanscullotism  with 
charming  ease,  and  replacing  it  with  those  bygone  splendors,  as 
by  a  stroke  of  the  magician's  wand.  Thus  here  in  Alexandria. 
It  is  no  longer  the  ragged  modem  seaport  which  he  sees.  **  In 
those  days,  another  Alexandria  lay  spread  out  like  a  map 
beneath  this  column.  It  is  this  city  we  would  visit."  And  so 
it  rises  with  its  fifteen  miles'  extent  of  walls,  the  metropolis  of 
Roman  viceroys,  the  home  of  fabulous  luxury  and  magnificence, 
where  princely  bishops  ruled,  and  Caesarean  proconsuls  flaunted 
dieir  almost  imperial  wealth  and  power,  while  commerce  filled 
the  spacious  haven  with  bristling  masts,  and  philosophers  and 
priests  and  men  and  women  of  every  clime  jostled  each  other 
in  streets  and^  hippodrome ;  where,  too,  the  fair  Hypatia  is  one 
day  brutally  killed  by  a  fierce  mob  of  fanatics.  But  we  can 
not  follow  the  spectacle  farther.  It  is  a  radiant  picture  of  a 
life  to  which  distance  doubtless  lends  no  little  power.      And 
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80  are  many  others  which  enliven  these  pages,  as  the  meditatiye 
traveller  sets  down  the  impression  of  what  he  sees  around  him, 
and  of  what  he  sees  coming  up  from  the  storied  ages  gone  by. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Clark  has  done  wisely  in  not  attempting 
to  solve  the  hard  questions  in  Egyptology  which  even  the  ex- 
perts in  that  lore  are  not  well  agreed  about.  His  pages  are 
tastefully  free  from  foot  notes  and  learned  references  which  are 
often  the  cheap  counterfeits  of  careful  inquiry ;  stiU,  we  can 
scarcely  dispense  with  references  to  authorities  in  books  which 
involve  intricate  and  contested  inquiries.  He  shows  his  ac- 
quaintance with  his  theme  liistorically,  in  giving  us  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  melted  over  in  his  own  crucible,  and  run 
again  into  his  own  moulds.  But  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  made 
up  of  materials  from  his  personal  notes  of  touring.  These  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  respecting  the 
country  and  people  as  now  existing.  Our  limits  preclude  quo- 
tation or  condensation  of  these  descriptions  to  any  considerable 
extent.  In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  Egypt  is  now  one  of  the 
most  travelled  countries,  and  consequently  one  of  the  best 
known  to  the  western  nations.  But  we  must  draw  from  these 
pages  one  or  two  pictures  of  present  life,  as  our  tourist  touches 
then)  deftly  with  his  elastic  pencil.  Of  course  we  select  them  from 
the  Pyramids  and  the  Nile  —  the  two  grand  centres  of  inspira- 
tion in  modem  Egyptian  travel-writing,  though  those  old  cydo- 
pean  temples  have  attractions  of  their  own  scarcely,  if  at  all,  of 
secondary  interest.  But  for  these  we  must  refer  to  our  author's 
vivid  sketches. 

The  party  is  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stone  triangle  of  Ghizeh. 
They  have  hurried  along  through  palm  groves,  and  grain  breast 
high,  and  the  hot  sands,  and  at  first  are  as  much  disappointed 
with  the  stupendous  pile  of  granite  which  has  brought  them 
thither,  as  most  people  are  with  the  first  look  at  Niagara.  But 
this  is  only  for  a  moment.  A  swarm  of  half  naked  Arabs  are 
ready  to  help  them  heavenward. 

'^ '  Master  us !'  says  the  ghost  of  the  Pjrramid.  So  we  leap  easily 
upon  the  first  layer  of  stone.  It  is  only  three  feet  high.  A  second 
is  gained.  A  third  is  overcome.  A  fourth  is  almost  too  much.  A 
fifth  suggests  a  delay.  Let  the  Arabs  pull  on  either  side,  or  push 
behind,  not  a  step  will  we  go  till  we  are  rested.     ^  Master  us !'  says 
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the  ghost  of  the  Pyramid.  It  rises  find  towers  above  us  as  if  the 
sky  rested  upon  its  summit.  The  mass  of  stone  seems  to  crush  the 
hills.  Had  the  giants  here  piled  Ossa  on  Pelion  ?  The  old  Latin 
reader  is  our  guide-book,  and  mythology  our  best  history.  Only  two 
hundred  layers  of  stone  remain  !  Away  we  start,  and  at  length  gain 
the  summit,  which  is  scarcely  thirty-two  feet  square,  and  is  covered 
with  names  written  with  weary  hands.  We  have  mastered  the 
IN^ramid  without  the  strength  to  record  our  triumph." — pp.  60,  61. 

The  panorama  which  this  apex  of  vision  commands  is  de- 
scribed with  graphic  power,  and  so  is  also  the  coming  down 
from  this  perilous  elevation. 

^^  The  view  from  this  triumph  of  ambition  reminds  us  of  its  name. 
Pi  Rama,  ^*the  mountain.'  We  are  lifted  so  far  above  the  Arabs, 
that  they  seem  to  creep  like  insects  about  the  hills,  and  the  caravans, 
as  they  steal  along  the  level  plain  of  the  western  horizon,  are  the 
fine  lines  of  a  dream.  On  the  south  reaches  the  grand  procession  of 
Pjrramids,  sixty-seven  in  number ;  some  of  brick  and  some  of  stone, 
some  broken  and  some  perfect.  They  seem  like  sentinels,  protect- 
ing the  green  line  of  river  foliage  from  the  desert.  The  Nile  rolls 
its  floods  through  the  valley,  attended  by  the  fields  of  barley  and 
blossoming  lupines.  Here  and  there  a  flock  of  sheep  are  seen  com- 
ing to  their  rude  folds ;  or  a  train  of  camels  stalking  over  the  dikes 
leads  the  eye  to  dark  villages  or  slender  palm-groves.  The  broken 
Saracenic  bridges,  the  graceful  sails  on  the  river  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  beyond  the  last  of  the  Pyramids,  the  beautiful  meshes  of 
the  silver  canals,  and,  more  than  all,  the  distant  city  of  Cairo,  with 
its  minarets  and  mosques  and  palaces  glistening  in  the  sun,  unfold 
a  scene  unlike  any  beside.  The  Abana  pours  a  torrent  of  splendor 
upon  the  plains  of  Damascus,  and  sweeps  in  eddies  about  its  gates, 
its  waves  of  verdure  throwing  the  fruit  blossoms  like  foam  against 
its  walls.  But  the  dashing  Abana  has  not  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  lordly  Nile.  The  view  of  the  '  Golden  Horn '  and  the  Bos- 
phoms,  as  it  mirrors  the  palaces  and  mosques  of  Constantinople,  is 
wonderful.  But  it  has  not,  as  a  strange  and  mysterious  background, 
the  desert  —  lifeless,  sad,  yet  ever  struggling,  like  death,  to  destroy 
the  life  and  glory  which  it  can  not  give  back  again.  There  is  no 
view  like  that  of  the  Pyramids !  They  are  mountains  in  history, 
lifting  themselves  out  of  the  desert  of  the  past  which  has  covered 
the  traces  of  their  builders.  They  are  landmarks  to  the  traveller 
seeking  for  the  origin  of  his  race,  towering  above  the  ruin  of  ages, 
the  first  milestones  in  the  advance  of  civilization.  From  their  sum- 
mit we  look  upon  the  Cairo  of  to-day,  which  came  to  thsm  fox  V!^^ 
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foundations  of  it«  mosques ;  the  Memphis  of  jesterdaj,  as  it  Ib 
builded  in  their  shadow ;  and  a  long  succession  of  cities  cherishing 
the  arts,  and  glorying  in  the  patience  which  had  lifted  its  stones 
when  as  yet  not  a  chisel  had  vexed  the  mountains  of  other  lands. 

''  We  are  rapidly  rebuilding  Memphis  when  the  Arabs  interrupt  us 
with  impatient  clamors.  One  long  look,  and  we  are  ready  to  d^ 
scend.  But  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  get  down  than  to  climb  up. 
Pius  IX.  finds  it  so,  and  why  should  not  we  ?  Horace  evidently  for- 
got St.  Peter's  and  the  Pyramids,  when  he  said,  '  the  way  down  is 
easy.'  What  hanging  in  mid-air  from  the  arms  of  strangers ! 
What  trembling  knees,  and  weary  hands,  and  tired  limbs  indignant 
at  each  shock !  What  timid  glances  downward,  and  gentle  force 
urging  on,  before  a  remonstrance  can  be  uttered,  to  accomplish  the 
movement !  To  be  sure,  the  Arabs  declare  that  we  are  the  strong- 
est, handsomest,  richest,  and  most  generous  possessors  of  *  buck- 
shcesh '  that  ever  came  down  a  Pyramid ;  but  they  reject  a  blessing 
which  has  no  gleam  of  silver  to  prove  it,  and  leave  us  at  length,  tired 
and  alone,  leaning  upon  the  stones,  and  dreaming,  like  Jacob,  of 
stairways  to  heaven,  upon  which,  not  angels,  but  our  own  weary 
selves  are  continually  ascending  and  descending." — ^pp.  62 — 64. 

Nile-boating  is  the  very  dolce  far  niente  of  dreamy,  poetic, 
elysian  locomotion.  From  the  lumbering  Italian  diligence,  or 
the  rushing,  dusty  flight  of  a  railway  carriage,  to  the  slowly 
drifting,  gently  wafted  floating  of  the  Nile  boat,  with  the 
drowsy  natives  dozing,  sleeping,  singing,  praying  as  the  mood 
takes  them,  while  the  ripple  of  the  stream  plays  with  your  keel 
a  lulling  dalliance,  and  here  and  there  a  low  village  along  the 
banks  tells  you  that  you  are  not  navigating  a  river  beyond  the 
confines  of  an  inhabited  globe  —  the  contrast  is  complete !  It 
is  worth  a  Mediterranean  voyage  to  a  New  Englander  to  ex- 
perience 80  thoroughly  new  a  sensation. 

You  drive  the  boat  peg  into  the  soft  bank,  and  ramble  out 
along  the  fields  and  through  the  hamlets,  admiring  the  bril- 
liantly dyed  birds,  the  ghostly  camels  of  the  early  twilight,  the 
domestic  fowls,  the  uncouth  natives,  and  all  the  strange,  weird 
oddities  of  so  primitive  a  state  of  existence.  The  breeze  fresh- 
ens, and  again  casting  off,  you  sweep  out  into  the  turbid  stream 
musing  about  the  days  before  the  flood  or  any  thing  which  is 
farthest  removed  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  modem  fnclion* 
There  is  none  of  this  here.  The  years  of  Methusaleh  have 
come  back  again.    There  is  time  enough  to  live  without  huny- 
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ing  forevennore.  The  nervousnees  is  aU  gone  from  your  bones. 
A  day  is  nearer  like  a  thousand  years  than  you  ever  thought  of  so 
utterly  realizing.  An  old  crocodile  rounds  up  his  back  as  if  to 
destroy  in  you  the  last  traces  of  a  sense  of  personal  identity. 
Your  Occidental  home  and  antecedents  become  to  you  a  dancing, 
nebulous  phantasmagoria.  Father  Nile  has  metamorphosed  you 
into  another  son  of  the  desert,  whose  yellow  sands  shinuner 
under  the  sunlight  like  a  becalmed  ocean  of  molten  metal. 

'^  The  eyenings  on  the  Nile  are  the  dream  of  a  lifetime.  Then  the 
bold  hunter  Orion  comes  slowly  up  from  the  Arabian  desert,  and 
the  constellation  of  Canopus  rises  over  the  southern  hills,  shining 
through  the  dry  air,  clear  and  beautiful  as  the  lamps  in  the  temples 
of  olden  time.  The  tall  Shadoofs  seem  stalking  through  the  dull 
haze  along  the  horizon.  Every  hillside,  with  that' sympathy  peculiar 
to  the  limestone  ranges  of  Egypt,  changes  from  the  ruddy  sunset  to 
the  silver  hue  of  night.  Tou  almost  hear  the  faint,  far-off  music  of 
the  palaces,  and  leave  behind  you,  like  the  foam  of  the  river,  the 
two  thousand  years  of  Egypt's  misery.  She  is  only  asleep.  Silver 
pathways  rise  in  the  moonlight  for  the  white  feet  of  the  Naiads,  and 
wait  gleaming  and  quivering  for  their  coming.  The  morrow  will 
unfold  the  blossoms  of  the  Padma,  the  wild  lotus, 

*  which  whoso  tastes 
Insatiate  riots  in  the  sweet  repast ! 
Nor  other  home,  nor  other  care  intends, 
But  quits  his  home,  his  country,  and  his  friends.* " 

*^  How  majestic  is  the  Nile  !  Like  the  streams  of  Eden,  it  seems 
created,  not  gathered.  Calm  and  changeless,  yet  ever  beautiful  as 
the  shadow  of  its  own  hills,  it  reflects  the  deep  blue  of  a  cloudless 
sky  and  the  firmness  of  a  constant  sun. 

'  It  flows  through  old  hushed  Egypt  and  its  sands. 
Like  some  grave,  mighty  thought  threading  a  dream.' 

When  the  land  droops  under  the  gathering  splendor  of  the  year,  its 
supplies  are  ready  and  exhaustless.  Want  never  comes  here,  though 
she  passes  through  all  other  lands.  You  may  well  believe  that  there 
is  somewhere  a  struggle  of  childhood,  weeping  chasms,  and  deep 
pools,  and  noisy  brooks.  The  determined  voice  at  Syene,  the  gentle 
jet  firm  struggle  at  Silsilis,  remind  us  of  this.  But  the  Nile  alone 
has  no  history  for  inquisitive  man.  We  know  that  a  single  stream, 
far  above  £1  Makyer,  united  with  its  currents,  and  gave  the  influence 
of  power  to  the  charm  of  beauty ;  but  henceforth  they  two  are  alone. 
£1  Tayr,  with  her  clifis,  frowns  in  vain.  The  plains  of  Thebes  at- 
tempt her  delay  with  unavailing  praise.      The  Nile  mov^ft  \^<b\i>X^ 
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onward.  The  Arabs  say,  '  Those  who  float  there  ever  praise  Allah, 
whose  smile  it  reflects,  and  must  come  again,  for  it  is  thoughtful  in 
greatness  and  sublime  in  calmness.'  And  what  stream  was  ever  so 
devotedly  loved  as  this  !  When  it  declines  .to  meet  the  great  sea,  its 
last  fields  are  richest  and  its  last  skies  are  clearest.  Still  smiling 
the  Nile  passes  away,  like  Ceres,  beholding  the  grain  and  flowers 
which  were  just  scattered  springing  up  upon  every  side.  Without 
struggle  or  sadness,  the  river  of  Egypt  is  still  loved,  still  worthy 
of  the  saying  of  its  people,  that  '  with  her  the  passions  sleep  and 
the  heart  wakes  forever.*" — ^pp.  109,  113. 

Our  readers,  we  are  quite  sure,  will  not  be  content  with  our 
scant  reviews!  of  this  inviting  work,  but  will  hasten  to  make 
up  for  our  enforced  deficiency  in  its  survey  by  giving  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  a  leisurely  perusal  of  the  original.  We  have 
hardly  touched  upon  its  contents.  Chapters  with  such  suggest- 
ive headings  as  Heliopolis,  Thebes,  Luxor,  Edfoo,  Fhilse,  Cairo, 
The  Desert,  we  have  passed  in  entire  silence.  Its  eighty  picto- 
rial designs,  some  of  them  of  exceeding  beauty,  we  have  no 
power  to  reproduce.  A  thoughtful  spirit  sufifuses  these  records 
of  the  past  and  present  vnth  a  moral  attractiveness,  that  must 
greatly  enhance  the  entertainment  which  they  will  afiTord,  to 
contemplative  minds. 


AKTICLE    V. 
THE  SERPENT  IN  EDEN  AND  THEi  FALL. 

We  oflfer  a  contribution  to  this  primitive  subject,  in  a  brief 
discussion  of  three  points  :  the  Temptation ;  the  Tempter ;  and 
the  Consequences  of  the  transgression. 

The  Temptation,  what  was  it?  In  what  did  it  consist?  In 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  9th,  16th  and  17th  verses,  we 
read  as  follows  :  **  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God 
to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for 
food  :  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.**  .  .  .  **  And  the  Lord  God 
commanded  the  man  saying :  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou 
mayst  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
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^S\il,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
^^liereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."      The  temptation  then  of  Eden 
^^onsisted  in  the  inducements  held  out  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  a 
oertain  tree,  called  the  **  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil." 
But  an  enlarged  answer  is  demanded  by  the  additional  in- 
quiry ;  why  was  this  tree  so  called  ?     We  shall  here  present  as 
Buocintly  as  possible  several    opinions  of  the    learned  which 
moetly  agree.     Poole  in  his  Annotations  says  : 

"  It  was  80  called  with  respect  either  (1)  To  God,  who  thereby' 
would  prove  and  make  known  man's  good  or  evil,  his  obedience  and 
happiness,  or  his  rebellion  and  misery  ;  or  rather,  (2)  To  man  who 
by  the  use  of  it  would  know  to  his  cost  how  great  and  good  things 
he  did  enjoy,  and  might  have  kept  by  his  obedience,  and  how  evil 
and  bitter  the  fruits  of  his  disobedience  were  to  himself  and  all  his 
posterity." 

Yet  others  say  that  it  was  so  named  in  respect  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  who,  by  tasting  it  against  the  revealed  will  of  God,  should 
learn  to  know  by  woful  experience  a  vast  difference  between 
the  good  of  obedience  and  the  evil  of  disobedience.  Says 
Ainsworth  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  ^  It  was  so  named 
because  God's  law  which  forbade  man  to  eat  of  this  tree  should 
teach  what  is  good  and  evil ;  be  a  rule  of  obedience,  showing 
man's  goodness  and  righteousness  if  he  did  obey,  or  his  evil  if 
he  did  transgress."  Milton,  in  his  ^  Christian  Doctrine,"  has 
the  foUowing  passages : 

'^  It  was  necessary  that  something  should  be  forbidden  or  com- 
manded as  a  test  of  fidelity,  and  that  an  act  in  its  own  nature  indif- 
ferent, in  order  that  man's  obedience  might  be  thereby  manifested." 
**  It  was  called  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  from  the  event ; 
for  since  Adam  tasted  it  we  not  only  know  evil,  but  we  know  good 
only  by  means  of  evil." 

In  his  **  Paradise  Lost"  (iv.  426,  7)  he  says  : 

'*  God  hath  pronounced  it  death  to  taste  that  tree. 
The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  opinions  quoted  in  the  main 
ooindde.  More  recent  commentators  might  be  cited  to  the 
same  purport.  All  agree  that  the  tree  was  a  test  tree ;  but 
whether  a  test  by  which  God  might  know  or  prove  whether  man 
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would  be  good  or  evil ;  or  a  test  by  which  man  wotdd  know,  by 
experience,  good  and  evil,  there  is  some  disagreement.  Before 
however  stating  any  opinion,  we  wish  to  bring  forward  one  more 
authority,  an  authority  of  more  ancient  date,  and  which  has  the 
sanction  of  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
constantly  used  by  them,  the  Septuagint.  In  this  translation 
we  read  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  a  tree  by  which  to  know 
what  may  be  known  of  good  and  evil"  :  to  ^viov  tw  tiSitai  ypwar^v 
xaiov  teal  ttoi^qov.  In  the  samc  chapter  we  also  read  ;  ^  But  of 
the  tree  by  which  to  know  good  and  evil" :  ino  di  tov  ^viw  rvu 

yivwaxaiy    xaiov    xai    novriqov.       AcCOrdiug     tO    AiuSWOrth,  the   Chal- 

dee  and  the  Jerusalem  Targums  read  thus  :  ^*  the  tree  of  whose 
fruit  they  that  eat  shall  know  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil."  In  these  authorities  the  opinion  that  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge was  a  tree  by  which  man  was  to  know  good  and  evil  is 
evidently  set  forth.  This  opinion  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
correct  one.  The  acute  Vitringa,  however,  stoutly  combats  it. 
Let  us  appeal  to  the  record. 

First,  then,  the  language  made  use  of  by  the  serpent  in  the 
fifth  verse,  ^For  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods 
(or  God,  as  the  Chaldee  has  it,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke) 
knowing  good  and  evil,"  was  very  probably  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  imderstood  by  Eve.  The  very  next  verse  seems 
to  intimate  this.  ''She  saw  that  it  was  a  tree  to  make  one 
wise ;"  and  hence  the  great  strength  of  the  temptation.  In 
the  eleventh  verse  this  is  also  plainly  intimated :  ^  Who  told 
thee  that  thou  wast  naked  ?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof 
I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldest  not  eat  ?  "  Again  in  the 
twentynsecond  verse  this  seems  also  to  be  intimated.  ''  And  the 
Lord  God  said.  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us  to  know 
good  and  evil."  There  is,  however,  some  dispute  in  regard  to 
this  last  passage.  Poole  considers  it  as  irony,  and  compares  it 
with  1  Kings  xviii.  27  and  Eccl.  xi.  9.  Prof.  Bush  on  the 
other  hand  adduces  it  as  a  proof  in  point. 

We  think  it  plain  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden  as  a  test-tree,  from  which  if  our  first 
parents  had  abstained,  they  never  would  have  known  evil, 
neither  good  as  contrasted  with  it,  and  thus  filling  them  with 
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x^ret   on   account   of   it;  but  which   bitter  knowledge   they 
obtained  by   yielding    to    those    desires,  which,  in    order    to 
constitute  the  tree  anything  of  a  test,  it  was  necessary  to  im- 
plant within  them.     This  does  not  make  God  a  tempter.     God 
tempteth  no  man.     The  sin  of  Eve  did  not  consist  in  desiring 
to  partake  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  in  itself  considered,  but  in 
desiring  to   partake  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  on  which  rested  the 
interdict  of  God,  than  which  interdict  we  can  have  no  greater 
proof  against  the  idea  of  God's  acting  the  part  of  a  tempter  in 
the  transaction  of  the  Fall.     The  language  of  God  is,  "  In  the 
day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die ;"  but  the  language 
of  the  tempter  is,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die." 

We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  tempter  himself. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  history  here  given  of  him  ?  Is  it  a 
mere  fable,  with  a  moral  meaning,  as  Middleton  contends  ?  Is 
the  devil  in  that  history  called  a  serpent  figuratively,  because  in 
tempting  Eve  he  used  the  qualities  natural  to  serpents  ?  Or  is 
he  so  caUed  because  he  entered  into  a  serpent,  cunningly  and 
maliciously  taking  advantage  of  certain  circumstances  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  his  designs  ? 

We  shall  consider  only  the  last  of  these  propositions,  in  doing 
which  the  two  former  will  naturally  be  disposed  of.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  which  meets  us  is  the  fact  of  the  serpent's  talk- 
ing. This  reptile  has  not  the  requisite  organs  for  articulation, 
and  it  is  urged  that  it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  devil  had 
.  power  to  create  them.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  fact  is 
'  adduced  that  Balaam's  ass  is  said  to  have  spoken.  But  the 
cases  are  far  from  being  parallel.  The  Lord  caused  Balaam's 
ass  to  speak  and  not  the  devil. 

Adam  Clarke  attempts  to  remove  these  objections,  but  in  a 
most  singular  manner.  He  annihilates  the  serpent,  and  with 
wonderful  facility  creates  a  new  order  of  beings.  Animals,  sim- 
ilar in  appearance  to  apes,  figure  upon  his  page,  endowed  with 
reason,  and  gifted  with  an  articulation,  artful  and  persuasive. 
At  the  same  time  he  tramples  under  foot  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint. 

It  is  strange,  says  this  commentator,  that  in  the  Arabic  are 
found  words  very  similar  to  iD'na  in  the  Hebrew,  two  of  which, 
derived  from  the  same  root,  respectively  signify  ape  and  ds^« 
VOL.  IV.— wo.  xxr.  25 
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Upon  this  circumstance  he  builds  his  argument,  to  the  substance 
of  which  we  have  alluded ;  but  we  think  it  without  the  counte- 
nance of  reason,  and  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  in  every  instance 
containing  any  allusion,  either  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Fall.  The  fact  of  the  serpent's  speaking  requires 
no  such  shifting  as  this.  The  serpent  spoke  through  the  agency 
of  the  devil,  which  we  do  not  consider  an  unaccountable  fact, 
or  at  least  no  more  so  than  that  the  devil  should  have  the  power 
to  inflict  upon  Job  sore  bods.  Here,  in  this  last  instance,  waa 
an  act  of  power,  not  similar  to  be  sure,  but  yet  a  degree  of 
power  fully  as  wonderful,  and  which  we  are  confident  the  devil 
did  possess.  We  say  nothing  how  the  devil  came  by  this 
power.  We  only  bring  this  forward  to  meet  the  objection  that 
the  devil  could  not  have  caused  the  serpent  to  speak,  or  rather 
could  not  have  spoken  through  an  animal  impossessed  of  the 
power  of  articulation. 

It  will  be  inferred  firom  the  foregoing,  that  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  real  serpent  was  concerned  in  the  transaction  of 
the  Fall ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  his  talking  ought  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  faith  and  not  of  speculation.  That  the  serpent 
was  different  in  some  respects  from  what  we  now  behold  it,  we 
cannot  doubt.  The  history  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  its  mode 
of  living  and  locomotion  was  different ;  but  that  it  was  essen^ 
tially  the  same  in  appearance,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  believe ; 
especially  if  the  sense  of  the  ancients  as  found  both  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  heathen  mythologies,  which  mythologies  must  have  a 
higher  authority  than  any  merely  heathen,  is  of  the  least  ac- 
count. 

Able  arguments  have  been  founded  on  the  sense  of  the  an- 
cients, as  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  bishop 
Sherlock  and  Dr.  Hill.  Faber  in  "Horde  Mosaicae"  collects  tli^ 
same  sense  as  found  among  the  heathen  mythologies.  We  have 
not  space  to  enter  into  an  extensive  consideration  of  the  conclu- 
sive arguments  as  maintained  by  these  able  writers ;  but  we 
cannot  pass  over  this  subject  without  some  notice  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  endeavor  to  maintain  their  position. 

Bishop  Sherlock,  who  confines  himself  to  the  Old  Testament, 
adduces  several  delicate  allusions  to  the  Fall,  firom  the  book  of 
^o\>,  a  book  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  written 
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before  the  Pentateuch.  In  chap,  xxvi,  v.  13th,  we  read,  **  His 
hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent."  In  the  translation  of 
the  Seventy  we  have  undeniable  evidence  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tionary explication  of  this  passage.  The  translation  is,  *^  By  a 
decree  he  destroyed  the  apostate  dragon,"  nqoaruY^tcm  di  ieavurtoot 
^xorra  itirocTuTtjv.  The  Syraic  and  Arabic  versions,  adds  Sher- 
lock, are  to  the  same  sense.  Numerous  other  passages,  and 
firom  other  books,  are  dwelt  upon  by  this  writer  which  we  have 
not  time  to  notice. 

Dr.  Hill  begins  where  bishop  Sherlock  leaves  off,  and  dwells 
upon  the  sense  of  the  ancients  as  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  two  arguments  form  a  complete  whole  and  ought  to  go 
together.  The  passage  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  "The  dragon, 
that  old  serpent,  the  devil,"  is  very  forcibly  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
I£ll,  as  also  many  other  passages. 

Faber  in  his  "Hora3  Mosaicae"  has  collected,  so  that  they 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  ancient  heathen  mythologies  relat- 
ing to  this  subject.  We  have  not  room  to  quote  from  Faber ; 
but  what,  we  ask,  mean  the  stories  of  the  Dracontian  Ahriman 
of  the  Persians  ;  the  malignant  serpent  Caliga  of  Hindu  theol- 
ogy ;  the  serpent  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians  ;  the  serpent  Python 
of  the  Greeks ;  the  evil  serpent  Ophioneous,  whose  treason  is  so 
well  remembered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Syria ;  together  with 
the  Gothic  and  Scythian  mythologies,  and  the  Loki  of  the  an- 
cient Scalds?  Loki,  the  last  one  mentioned,  is  styled,  "the 
fftther  of  the  great  serpent ;  the  father  of  death ;  the  adversary ; 
the  accuser ;  the  deceiver  of  the  gods."  * 

We  may  bring  forward  other  instances  drawn  from  various 
sources.  In  India  the  destroying  power,  or  death,  is  signified 
by  the  serpent.  In  classic  antiquity  the  giants  who  attempted  to 
scale  heaven  are  figured  as  half  serpents.  The  story  of  the  Hes- 
perides  is  a  remarkable  one.  There  were  three  nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus.  Their  residence  was  in  a  beautiful  garden, 
abounding  with  delicious  firuit,  which  was  guarded  by  a  dragon 
that  never  slept.  The  celebrated  golden  apples  grew  in  this 
garden,  and  it  was  one  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  to  procure 
them.  Hercules  is  sometimes  represented  as  gathering  the 
i^ples,  and  the  dragon  which  guarded  the  tree  appears  bowing 

*  Kejwr't  Religion  of  the  Northmen 
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his  head,  as  ha\'ing  received  a  mortal  wound.  After  death, 
Hercules,  who  when  a  mere  child  had  strangled  two  serpents 
who  were  sent  to  destroy  him,  was  ranked  among  the  gods  and 
received  divine  honors.  Oisel  on  ancient  coins  and  medals  has 
a  plate  representing  a  serpent  near  a  green  tree,  an  evident  and 
striking  allusion  to  the  serpent  seducing  Eve.  In  a  cabalistic 
book,  quoted  by  Vitringa,  called  Tikun  Sophar,  it  is  written, 
"He  said  to  them,  that  serpent  with  which  ye  contend,  that  ye 
may  escape  from  him,  is  the  same  who  hath  slain  and  devoured 
others,  and  not  only  the  first  man  but  all  generations.^ 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  whether  there  was  a  real  serpent  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction  of  the  Fall  ?  How  is  it  that  all  these 
stories,  covered  though  they  be  with  the  accumiJations  of  unen- 
lightened ages,  yet  approach  so  near  the  biblical  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Fall,  as  would  lead  even  the  most  unphilo- 
sophical  and  uninformed  to  refer  them  back  to  the  same  com- 
mon origin.  The .  same  common  origin  they  must  have  had. 
They  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  traditions  which  early  assumed 
a  sensible  form,  and  hence  have  come  down  to  us,  so  many  pal- 
pable proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account.  They  are 
impressive  proofs.  It  seems  as  if  providence  had  determined 
that  we  should  be  left  in  no  doubt  upon  this  point,  when  enter- 
ing an  ancient  heathen  pagoda,  the  first  objects  which  present 
t^hemselves  are  two  figures  venerated  as  gods  ;  the  one  encircled 
within  the  folds  of  a  serpent  which  is  biting  his  heel ;  and  the 
other,  a  mediatorial  god,  represented  in  the  act  of  trampling 
upon  its  crushed  head.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  Similar  representations  were  found  in  the  temples 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  In  Cashmere  also  there  were  an- 
ciently no  less  than  seven  hundred  places  where  serpents  were 
worshipped.  In  Salsette  and  Elephanta  almost  all  the  deities 
either  grasped  a  serpent  in  their  hands,  or  were  figured  as  en- 
vironed by  them. 

Enough  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  ancients 
respecting  the  kind  of  animal  concerned  in  bringing  about  the 
Fall,  and  to  show  that  this  sense  agrees  most  strikingly  with 
the  Mosaic  account. 

We  notice  one  objection  to  the  position  taken  that  a  real  ser- 
pent  was  concerned  in  this  transaction.     We  have  already  no- 
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tioed  sufficiently  the  objection  that  the  serpent  had  not  the 
organs  requisite  for  articulation.  But  it  is  furthermore  urged, 
that  if  the  serpent  had  not  the  power  of  speech,  Eve  would 
have  been  afraid,  or,  at  least,  have  expressed  some  surprise : 
hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  sim  must  have  been  some  animal 

T  T 

Other  than  a  serpent,  and  gifled  with  speech.  The  latter  part 
of  this  objection  appears  to  run  into  the  one  first  considered : 
we  allude  onlj  to  that  portion  of  it  which  respects  the  sup- 
posed necessary  fear  or  surprise  of  Eve.  The  common  manner 
of  removing  this  difficulty,  namely,  that  Eve  was  innocent  and 
.oould  therefore  have  no  fear,  does  not  appear  sufficient.  Eve, 
being  innocent,  might  not  have  known  fear,  but  we  cannot  sup- 
pose her  destitute  of  surprise,  a  principle  which  enters  so  largely 
into  that  wonder  and  admiration,  without  which  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  believe  a  being  situated  like  Eve  to  have  been. 

But  there  is  a  way  of  meeting  this  objection  found  in  some  of 
die  older  writers.  An  ingenious  author,  mentioned  by  Poole, 
writes  thus: 

*^  The  serpent  makes  his  address  to  the  woman  with  a  short 
speech.  She  was  not  frightened  because  as  yet  there  was  no  cause 
lor  fear,  no  sin,  and  therefore  no  danger ;  but  she  wonders  and  en- 
qoires  what  is  meant,  and  whether  he  was  not  a  brute  creature,  and 
how  he  came  to  have  speech  and  understanding?  The  serpent  re- 
plies, tliat  he  was  no  better  than  a  brute,  and  did  indeed  want  both 
these  gifts,  but  by  eating  of  a  certain  fruit  in  the  garden  he  got  both. 
She  asked  what  fruit  and  tree  that  was  ?  When  he  showed  her,  she 
replied,  ^  This  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  fruit,  &c.,  but  God  hath  for- 
bidden it.'     To  which  the  serpent  replied  as  in  the  text." 

It  is  true,  says  Poole,  this  is  not  found  in  the  record  left  by 
Moses,  but  it  is  confessed  by  Jewish  and  other  expositors  that 
these  words,  ^  Yea  hath  God  said,"  form  a  short,  abrupt  sen- 
tence,  and  were  but  the  close  of  something  foregoing.  So  in  a 
work  by  Storr  and  Flatt  we  find  the  following  quotation  fi^m 
the  Com  :  De  Protevangdio : 

**  The  natural  serpent  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  Eve  observed 
it.  The  devil  accordingly  took  occasion  to  connect  with  this  circum- 
stance a  conversation  with  Eve,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  transgress 
the  command  of  God.  Eve  believed  that  it  was  the  natural  serpent 
that  spake  to  her,  and  supposed  that  the  eating  of  the  fruit  had  con^ 

26* 
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ferred  on  the  serpent  the  power  of  rational  conTersation,  which  she 
had  not  hitherto  observed  in  any  of  the  animals  around  her,  not  even 
in  the  serpent  itself  whom  she  had  known  before." 

That  something  of  the  kind,  as  set  forth  in  the  above  quota- 
tions, did  take  place  previous  to  the  abrupt  conversation  re- 
corded by  Moses  is  not  at  all  impossible.  It  may  have  taken 
place,  and  therefore  did,  for  aught  we  know ;  and  hence  may 
serve  to  silence  any  one  who  may  advance  the  objection  und^ 
consideration.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  such  a  cir- 
cumstance and  conversation,  as  supposed  by  these  writers  did 
actually  occur.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  tLe  Mosaic  ao- . 
count  commences  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  but,  if  we  notice 
the  sixth  verse,  the  probability  becomes  still  stronger.  "  And 
when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that 
it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat."  It  seems 
as  if  there  must  have  been  something  more  than  the  conversa* 
tion  in  the  previous  verses  to  have  induced  Eve  to  form  the 
conclusion  that  the  tree  "  was  good  for  food."  How  could  she 
know  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  unless  she  had  seen  the  ser- 
pent eat  of  its  fruit?  We  need  not  dwell  upon  this  portion  of 
our  subject. 

No  sooner  had  Eve  partaken  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  her 
husband  with  her,  than  the  eyes  of  both  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked,  and  girded  themselves  about  with 
fig  leaves.  A  terrible  light  broke  in  upon  their  minds  and  con- 
sciences. They  saw  at  once  the  arts  by  which  the  devil  had 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  magnitude 
o£  their  sin  came  in  upon  them,  like  a  flood.  They  felt  how 
great  was  the  cost  of  that  knowledge  which  they  had  obtained 
by  violating  the  commands  of  their  Creator.  They  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  infliction  of  all  the  terrors  of  the  curse. 
Their  souls  were  naked ;  there  was  nothing  between  them  and 
the  just  vengeance  of  an  offended  God.  They  were  guilty ; 
there  was  no  excuse.  That  which  before  was  their  glory,  now 
became  a  source  of  shame  ;  they  could  not  tell  why.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  this  was  one  of  the  fruits  of 
disobedience.  Perhaps  they  ought  always  to  have  covered 
themselves ;  hence  the  miserable  apology  of  Adam  to  the  Lord : 
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**I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid  because  I 
was  naked :  and  I  hid  myself."  It  was  the  conscience  of  Adam 
that  smote  him. 

The  real  cause  of  Adam's  hiding  him&elf  was  not  his  bodily 
nakedness.  The  great  cause  lay  back  of  that,  a  deep,  crush- 
mg  sense  of  guQt,  an  utter  nakedness  of  soul.  His  outward 
condition  was  but  the  index  of  something  deeper  and  truer 
within,  and  was  presented,  whether  or  not  Adam  knew  the  true 
cause  of  his  shame,  as  an  apology  for  his  hiding  himself  because 
^'he  was  afraid." 

It  cannot  with  any  consistency  be  here  urged,  because  we 
contend  for  a  spiritual  nakedness,  that  therefore  the  fig  leaves 
which  were  sewed  together  must  have  been  spiritual  also.  We 
do  not  contend  for  spiritual  nakedness  alone.  Adam  knew  his 
bodily  condition,  but  because  he  knew  it,  must  it  therefore  fol- 
low that  he  could  not  have  had  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  hence,  if 
not  from  it  as  a  sole  motive,  at  least  from  it  as  an  added  mo- 
tive, have  hid  himself?  How  came  Adam  to  have  a  sense  of 
his  bodily  nakedness  ?   Was  it  not  sin  that  had  opened  his  eyes  ? 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  ^^  And  the  eyes 
of  them  both  were  opened,"  we  will  add  that  we  think  we  are 
sustained  in  it  by  similar  passages  in  other  parts  of  the  Biblcy 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  reference  is  had  to  the  mind 
and  conscience ;  passages  too,  which  have  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  one  under  consideration.  In  Deut.  xvi.  19,  we  read  that 
''a  gift  doth  blmd  the  eyes  of  the  wise."  It  perverteth  his  mmd, 
just  as  the  promises  of  the  serpent  perverted  and  blinded  the 
mind  of  Eve.  Again  in  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  *^  In  whom  the  god  of 
this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds."  This  passage  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  following  affords  much  light ;  Acts  xxvi.  17, 18. 
**  Delivering  thee  fr^m  the  people  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto 
whom  I  now  send  thee  to  open  their  eyes."  Certainly  the  mind 
■nd  conscience  are  here  referred  to.  There  are  several  other 
allusions  which  we  might  adduce,  such  as  the  ^^eyes  of  the  un- 
derstanding being  enlightened,"  but  they  may  be  thought  too 
slight.  The  slightest  allusions,  however,  are  often  the  most 
satisfiuytOTy.  For  instance,  the  allusion  to  the  concernment  of 
the  serpent  in  the  Fall,  contained  in  the  phrase,  ^^  crooked 
mjB/*  made  use  of  by  the  Psalmist,  is  as  slight  as  any  one  can 
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wish  for ;  yet  we  doubt  whether  any  one  can  give  us  any  other 
source  for  the  idea  of  sin,  with  which  David  invests  the  word 
*'  crooked.**  Neither  is  there  any  other  source  for  the  idea  with 
which  we  invest  the  passage  just  quoted,  than  that  which  we 
find  among  the  circumstances  of  the  Fall.  The  ori^nal  source 
must  be  there. 

But  we  need  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  these  allu- 
sions, since  there  is  sufficient  to  substantiate  our  position  in  the 
context  of  the  passage  under  consideration.  The  language 
made  use  of  by  the  serpent  in  the  fifth  verse  deserves  attention : 
"  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods  knowing  good  and 
evil."  Evidently,  reference  is  here  had  to  an  enlightenment  of 
the  mind ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  the  opening  of  the  eyes 
is  first  spoken  of  m  this  passage,  it  is  certainly  to  be  expec^ted 
that  we  should  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  same  phrase, 
which  is  used  in  the  very  next  verse  but  one  following,  and 
plainly  in  allusion  to  what  the  serpent  had  said.  We  do  not 
intend  to  say  that  Adam  and  Eve  found  the  opening  of  their 
eyes  to  be  the  same  in  every  respect  that  the  serpent  had  prom- 
ised ;  all  we  contend  for  is,  that  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  the  phrase  is  used  tropically  of  the  mind. 

There  is  still  another  view  which  we  might  take  of  this  sub- 
ject. Adam  and  Eve  were  convicted  of  their  sin.  Their  eyes 
were  opened,  and  they  saw  that  they  were  sinners  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  finally 
saved.  Verse  21st  would  seem  to  intimate  this  :  *^  Unto  Adam 
also,  and  to  his  wife,  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins, 
and  clothed  them,"  an  emblem  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
with  which  we  believe  they  will  stand  clothed  before  the  throne 
of  God. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

TRUTHFULNESS    IN    LITERATURE,  THE  BASIS    OF  A 

PERMANENT  POPULARITY. 

Present  popularity  is  no  sure  test  of  literary  merit.  We 
doubt  if  on  the  whole  those  works  that  are  to  do  most  for  the 
thought  of  the  world  can  be  popular.  The  new  or  juster  views 
of  life  and  nature  and  their  relations,  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  new  or  juster,  must  find  a  limited  audience.  The  works  in 
theology  and  philosophy  that  are  now  most  influential  on  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  church,  most  potent  in  our  civilization 
and  culture  generally,  were  not  ordered  by  thousands  in  advance 
of  the  day  of  publication.  The  best  writers  must  wait  for  their 
reward,  and  receive  it  at  last  in  the  consciousness  of  real  service 
for  their  feUow-men,  rather  than  a^  princely  fortunes. 

Yet  in  works  of  a  more  popular  cast,  commanding  a  large 
audience,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  truth  that  prevails ;  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  truth  is  really  expressed  that  a  new 
work  wins  an  audience  and  holds  it  when  won. 

Lord  Macaulay  ascribes  to  Mackintosh  and  Fox  as  an  emi- 
nent qualification  for  writing  history,  the  fact  that  "  they  had 
spoken  history,  acted  history,  lived  history."  In  this  respect 
they  had  advantages  over  most  English  historians.  This  was 
no  new  experience.  The  best  history  in  Greek  literature,  that 
of  Thucydides,  was  composed  in  the  leisure  which  exile  oflered 
to  a  man  of  large  experience  in  public  life.  Tacitus,  the  most 
truthful  and  philosophical  of  Latin  historians,  was  for  a  time 
pnetor  and  aflerwards  consul.  Gibbon  acknowledged  that  he 
owed  a  part  of  his  success  to  his  service  in  the  militia  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Irving  could  have  written  his  "Con- 
quest of  Granada"  nowhere  but  amid  the  scenes  he  portrayed ; 
nor  his  ''Columbus"  without  the  familiarity  with  Spanish  life 
and  character  that  were  to  be  acquired  only  by  an  actual  resi- 
dence for  some  time  in  Spain. 

The  first  essential  in  all  literature,  whether  history,  poetry,  or 
fiction,  is  truth.     He  who  presents  the  most  truth  is  sure  of  a 
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hearing,  however  many  times  the  same  story  may  have  been 
told,  or  the  same  scene  described.  There  is  really  an  advan- 
tage in  coming  last  for  the  truly  great  writer.  He  will  not  have 
the  attraction  of  novelty  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  one  of  the  least 
merits,  and  one  that  vanishes  with  the  using ;  but  be  will  have 
the  advantage  of  a  better  command  of  his  materials.  The  great 
orators  in  Congress,  who  remain  in  their  seats  until  it  would 
seem  that  every  body  had  spoken,  and  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion was  worn  threadbare,  command  the  largest  audience  when 
they  rise,  and  leave  their  speeches  to  after  times.  Macaulay  did 
not  forbear  to  go  over  the  same  ground  that  Fox,  Mackintosh 
and  others  had  trod,  nor  was  it  any  hindrance  to  Irving  that 
Marshall  and  Sparks  and  many  of  inferior  note,  had  written  the 
life  of  Washington.  The  greatness  of  that  wonderful  character 
still  waited  the  master's  hand  to  set  it  forth  in  all  its  grandeur* 
It  required  distance  to  show  its  relation  to  its  surroundings  and 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  in  the  large  field  of  history. 
Something  of  imagination  as  well  as  accurate  knowedge  of  de- 
tail is  required,  to  set  forth  any  historic  character  in  its  just  and 
even  proportions.  It  was  no  idle  speech  of  an  English  states- 
man, that  he  had  acquired  his  best  knowledge  of  early  English 
history  from  the  historic  dramas  of  Shakspeare. 

Rufus  Choate  once  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  importance  of 
illustrating  New  England  history  by  a  series  of  romances  like 
the  Waverly  Novels."     He  wished  to  see  the  writer 

'^  Begin  with  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  pass  down  to  the 
war  of  Independence,  from  one  epoch  and  one  generation  to  another, 
like  Old  Mortality  among  the  graves  of  the  unforgotten  faithfol, 
wiping  the  dust  from  the  urns  of  our  fathers,  gathering  up  whatever 
of  illustrious  achievement,  of  heroic  suffering,  of  unwavering  faith, 
their  history  commemorates,  and  weaving  it  all  into  an  immortal 
and  noble  national  literature,  pouring  over  the  whole  time,  its  inei- 
dents,  its  actors,  its  customs,  its  opinions,  its  moods  of  feeling,  the 
brilliant  illustration,  the  unfading  glories,  which  the  fictions  of  genios 
alone  can  give  to  the  realities  of  life." 

Scotland  is  a  very  different  country  from  what  it  was  before 
the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  **  Christopher  North.* 
She  is  different  to  herself,  as  much  so  perhaps  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.     The  truth  was  there,  waiting  to  be  revealed  to  the 
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ejres  of  men ;  and  once  revealed,  to  be  henceforth  a  glorious 
possession  for  the  world. 

We  have  no  need  of  the  sensational  style  of  our  modem 
fiction^  with  its  glare  and  meteoric  splendors.  Give  us  trutli, 
set  off  by  the  imagination  so  as  to  appear  in  its  own  proper 
Inilliancy,  and  we  wiU  welcome  every  honest  worker  in  this 
field.  The  straw-blaze  is  soon  out,  the  popularity  of  our  sen- 
sational writers,  however  many  editions  of  their  works  may  be 
crowded  off  upon  the  public,  will  know  of  no  resurrection  like 
the  productions  of  the  **  wizard  of  the  north." 

We  would  not  condemn  new  ventures  in  the  literary  world. 

We  do  not  believe  that  all  the  good  styles  of  writing,  or  all  the 

good  works  in  old  and  standard  styles  have  been  produced.     It 

was  a  narrow  criticism  that  said  of  the  Excursion,  "this  will 

never  do.**     The  truth  will  do,  come  when  and  where  and  by 

whom  it  may.    Let  a  work  be  true  in  its  thought  and  sentiment 

to  the  experience  of  human  hearts,  let  it  tend  to  elevate  our 

better  nature,  giving  us  juster  conceptions  of  life,  and  nerving 

our  arms  to  good  loyal  work  for  God  and  humanity,  and  it  will 

live,  a  work  for  the  ages. 


ARTICLE  Vn. 


THE  CHAOS  OF  BELIEFS. 


Is  the  Apollo  or  the  Hebe  inside  the  block  of  marble, 
before  the  sculptor's  chisel  has  chipped  off  its  first  rough 
angle?  Yes,  says  the  idealist,  its  softly  rounded  limbs  and 
ipeaking  features  (if  you  will  only  think  so)  are  all  there, 
awaiting  merely  the  artist's  genius  to  give  them  deliverance  and 
life.  No,  replies  the  plain  matter  of  fact  observer,  that  is  no 
piece  of  statuary ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  lump  of  unhewn  rock. 

Two  statements  will  put  us  into  the  heart  of  our  proposed 
discussion.  The  first  is,  that  every  thing  in  the  universe 
has  its  distinct  or  constituting  principles.  This  is  simply  say- 
ing that  every  thing  is  itself;  has  an  individual  or  class  ideatitY> 
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and  18  not  a  mere  name.  Wood,  water,  fire,  flesh,  bone,  metal, 
gases  are  substances  of  uniform  composition,  according  to  their 
kind,  the  world  over.  Light  is  not  darkness.  Sweet  is  not  bitter. 
Cold  is  not  heat.  These  are  themselves  really,  not  nominally. 
Certain  qualities  belong  to  them,  inhere  In  them,  define  them 
and  their  locality  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  What  cannot  be 
classified  thus  is  nothing.  Science  docs  not  know  it ;  art  can  not 
use  it.  Equally  is  this  true  of  moral  facts.  They  are  as  sharply 
discriminated,  as  absolutely  identified.  Evil  is  not  good. 
Wrong  is  not  right.  Vice  is  not  virtue.  These  are  fixed 
essences,  determined  from  within ;  no  more  to  be  mistaken  for 
each  other  than  a  block  of  ice  is  to  be  for  a  block  of  marble. 

So  of  spiritual  beings.  God  is  himself,  personally,  purely ; 
the  infinitely  holy  and  incommunicable  One ;  not  Jupiter,  nor 
Brahma,  nor  Thor,  nor  the  Pantheist's  idea  of  a  universal  dei- 
fied humanity ;  nor  the  Deist's,  of  the  forces  of  the  world  in 
actual  progression ;  nor  the  Liberalist's  generally,  of  a  careless, 
indifferent,  easy-handed  father  and  ruler  of  men.  Christ  is 
not  Satan,  and  Satan  is  not  a  myth.  Man  is  not  an  angel  nor 
a  fiend  nor  a  passive,  involuntary,  irresponsible  machine.  He 
is  not  a  brute ;  is  not  under  the  government  of  simply  material 
laws,  nor  instinctive  impulses.  He  is  a  reflecting,  choosing, 
sinning,  repenting,  accountable,  immortal  agent.  Greenough's 
Washington  is  not  a  man,  though  the  majestic  shape  of  one. 
An  idiot  is  not  a  man,  though  a  living  piece  of  flesh  and  blood. 
He  lacks  the  informing  understanding,  the  electing  will.  Thus 
too  of  human  organizations,  each  has  its  characteristic  princi- 
ples. These  have  their  different  ends  and  uses,  rules  and  cove- 
nants. By  these  they  are  distinguished.  Things  are  what  they 
are,  in  spite  of  appearances.'    Shakespeare  long  ago  said ; 

**  Good  alone 
Is  good ;  without  a  name  vileness  is  so : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title." 

Our  second  position  is,  that  tliis  inner  nature  or  prin- 
ciple of  things  governs  their  working  and  results.  Bread  and 
wholesome  fruits  nourish.  Poisons  sicken  and  destroy.  Calm 
water  and  frozen  look  much  alike  ;  but  one  will  not  sustain  the 
tread  of  a  child,  the  other  is  a  bridge  solid  enough  for  the  tran- 
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sit  of  an  army.     Kegular  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry  tend 
directly  to  vigorous  health,  and  aid  very  greatly  to  sound  opin- 
ions of  social  life.     Dissipation  breaks   down  prematurely  the 
physical  and  spiritual  stamina.    Like  produces  like.    Wood  and 
coal  are  combustible,  and  they  will  warm  you  in  winter  :  stones 
will  not  generate  heat  in  themselves,  nor  in  your  chilled  body. 
The  laws  of  matter  are  unyielding.      To  ascend  an  eminence 
requires  a  different  movement  from  descending  a  valley.  To  lift 
a  burden  demands  some  other  action  than  merely  to  look  at  it. 
The  laws  of  morals  are  as  stable.     According  as  a  man  sow- 
eth  that  shall  he  also  reap.    We  know  the  road  to  the  peniten- 
tiary and  the  scaffold ;  it  does  not  lead  along  the  ways  of  vir- 
tue and  piety.     We  know  the  common  causes  of  unthrift  and 
poverty.     One  is  indolence.     The  sluggard  will  not  plough  by 
reason  of  the  cold ;  he  shall  therefore  beg  in  harvest  and  have 
nothing.    Another  is  extravagance.    For  what  wise  man  among 
you  who  buildeth  a  house  sitteth  not  down  first  and  counteth 
the  cost,  whether  he  be  able  to  finish  it?    Men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles.    Covetousness  may  make 
fortunes,  but  not  friends.     A  lottery,  a  throw  of  dice,  the 
forging  another's  name,  may  put  you  in  a  palace,  but  can  not 
bay  you  contentment  within  its  princely  halls.     Jealous  rival- 
ries may  win  ofiice,  but  not  the  respect  of  the  honorable.     Ly- 
ing may  be  more  lucrative  for  a  season  than  truth,  but  it  is  not 
therefore  entitled  to  truth's  rewards,  nor  can   it   gain  them 
amidst  all  its  other  gains. 

Theories  of  morals  have  their  inner  spirit,  and  this  is  their 
shaping  force.  The  Epicurean  taught  that  pleasure,  sensual 
and  artistic,  pleasure  sipped  from  any  flower  that  opens  in  any 
garden  of  delight,  by  any  roadside  of  indulgence,  that  pleasure 
to  the  fill  is  the  great, good,  the  first  duty  of  man.  That  doc- 
trine would  make  a  disciple  quite  unlike  to  the  Cynic,  who  put 
this  same  chief  good  and  duty  in  a  coarse  and  cruel  mortifica- 
tion of  every  natural  desire.  The  one  would  form  a  voluptuary, 
the  other  a  squalid  but  proud  mendicant.  David  Hume  and 
Jeremy  Bentham  found  virtue  in  utility,  and  erected  the  useful 
10  the  standard  of  the  right  and  good.  Schiller  and  the  senti- 
mental school  generally  place  beauty  in  the  same  relation  to 
truth  and  goodness,  and  organize  a  moral  system  arouxxd  tb^  ^a 
TOL.  XV.— KO.  xxr.  26 
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a  centre.  Not  the  ^  beauty,"  however,  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
which  is  the  purest,  sublimest  holiness,  the  benevolence  of 
God  himself;  nor  the  ^^  usefulness  "  which  takes  in  the  widest 
and  last  results  of  Grod's  whole  plan  of  jurisdiction,  are  the 
idols  (idola)  of  these  philosophies,  but  a  finite  and  palpable 
beauty  and  utility,  measured  by  earthly  standards,  graded  to 
human  models,  judged  by  mortal  sense.  These  ethics  develop 
externally  after  their  internal  law.  Christian  ethics  do  the  same* 
These  unseen  divergences  of  opinion  and  belief  give  character 
its  real,  if  not  professed  and  apparent  conformation.  And  what 
is  of  most  importance,  these  moral  judgments  and  sentiments 
shape  our  religions  most  powerfully  to  the  true  or  the  false, 
the  safe  or  the  ruinous.  It  will  concern  us  particularly  to 
illustrate  this  connection  before  we  are  done.  These,  then,  are 
our  two  statements  —  that  every  thing  in  the  universe  has  its 
constituting  principles ;  and  that  these  control  its  working  or 
results,  under  the  ordination  of  God.  We  are  now  ready  to 
notice,  and  this  is  our  chief  purpose,  how  these  positions  are 
ignored  in  a  wide-spread  confusion  of  ideas  and  beliefs  in 
morals  and  religion. 

This  is  done  by  the  substitution  and  advocacy  of  positive 
wrong  and  error  for  right  and  truth.  Human  perverseness  has 
even  ^^  this  extent "  in  some  ef  its  more  advanced  victims.  With 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  downright  viciousness  of  their  opin- 
ions and  practices,  perhaps,  too,  with  a  clear  protest  of  con- 
science against  them,  they  deliberately  live  to  persuade  others 
to  believe  and  to  trust  what  they  place  no  confidence  in  at  all, 
what  their  own  moral  sense  condemns.  On  this  ground  we  find 
very  much  of  the  ranker  infidelity  of  the  times,  going  forth  on 
its  unblest  mission  to  erase  the  already  faint  traces  of  Gt)d's  be- 
ing and  claims  from  thoughtless  hearts  ;  to  publish  the  reign  of 
selfish,  sensual,  lawless  passion  and  appetite ;  to  proclaim  the 
suppression  of  supernatural  authority ;  to  abolish  the  institu- 
tions of  Christianity,  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the  church,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  itself  as  based  on  a  divinely  revealed  fiuth. 
This  godless  crusade  is  often  and  most  naturally  in  alliance  with 
a  corrupt  and  polluting  example.  It  has  its  entrenchments  in 
haunts  of  profligacy ;  it  is  in  league  with  intemperate,  licentious 
courses.      It  does  unblushingly  the  devil's  work  of  tempting 
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the  unwary  to  sin.    It  is  a  seducing  spirit  rejoicing  in  the  fall  of 

lionestjy  in  the  blight  of  purity,  in  the  stain  of  honor,  in  the 

of  virtuous  happiness.     It  is  a  disorganizer,  a  destroyer. 

inspiration  is  infernal.    Its  sympathies  are  satanic.     Its  task 

is  ruin.      It  says  to  evil ;  ^  thou  art  good,"  and  knows  itself  to 

1)6  a  liar  in  the  act.     It  calls  its  midnight  noonday  though  the 

darkness  be  relieved  by  neither  moon  nor  star.    Against  all  tes- 

timonyy  and  experience,  and  consciousness,  it  violently  and  per- 

nstently  confounds  the  plainest  distinctions  in  morals,  the  most 

obvioufl  teachings  of  natural  religion.    It  scoffs  at  all  the  better 

feelings  of  the  soul,  its  own  among  the  rest.     It  flings  a  taunt 

mt  the  pleadings  of  humanity  for  spiritual  hope  and  salvation. 

It  hurls  a  curse  at   God,  and  then  laughs  at  itself  for  fighting 

what  it  said  was  but  a  shadow. 

But  this,  though  an  actual,  is  not  the  more  frequent  mode  of 
unhinging  truth,  of  confusing  moral  perceptions  and  beliefs. 
It  is  much  more  consonant  with  the  average  state  of  imregen- 
erate  mind  to  settle  contentedly  and  complacently  into  partial 
views  and  conclusions  in  morals  and  religion.  There  is  not  a 
disposition,  probably,  to  go  to  those  other  lengths  of  defiant 
ttheism.  There  is  wanting  the  reckless  or  the  malignant  tem- 
per which  these  demand.  A  prudential  consideration  has  weight, 
that  it  is  not  expedient  so  to  outrage  the  sentiments  of  very 
many  respectable  people ;  nor  to  run  the  hazard  of  so  entirely 
pattiDg  one's  self  in  antagonism  to  what  may  possibly  prove  to 
be  Gtxi's  character  and  government.  Withal  a  radical  indiffer- 
ence to  the  whole  subject  of  spiritual  truth  and  obligation  goes 
&r  to  repress  the  wilder  excesses  of  antichristian  fanaticism,  and 
to  nmltiply  the  hosts  of  those  who  would  perhaps  rather  choose 
to  be  called  neither  one  thing  nor  another  religiously.  Of 
oourset  there  is  a  forgetfulness  here  that  no  such  thing  is  in 
existenee  as  such  a  claim  supposes.  We  fall  back  on  our  state- 
ments, that  all  things  are  marked,  defined,  controlled  by  cer- 
tain principles  or  qualities.  Nothings  in  particular  are  nonsense, 
is  not  depravity.  There  is  something  in  every  thing 
makes  it  that  thing  specifically.  He  would  be  absurdly 
simple  who  should  ignore  the  classifications  of  natural  history 
and  philosophy.  How  preposterous,  how  fatal  in  practice,  were 
there  found  a  fool  demented  enough  to  try  it  thus,  the  tlv*^ 
ory  which  should  aajr  that  all  the  differences  of  "vmYA^)  tdn^- 
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ble  objects  are  in  their  names.  But  too  many  of  our  speculators 
in  spiritual  science  have  halted  in  just  this  nebulous  region  of 
puerile  if  not  criminal  confusion,  where  evil  is  good  and  good 
evil  about  as  men  choose  so  to  regard  them ;  where  what  a  man 
believes  is  the  least  important  question  which  can  be  put  con- 
cerning him ;  where  the  chief  discovery  of  the  explorers  is,  that 
nothing  can  be  or  need  be  fixed  with  any  definiteness  or  assur- 
ance as  to  the  connections  of  man  with  God,  time  with  eternity, 
conduct  with  future  recompense.  Talk  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  revelation  !  Here  is  a  mystification  which  defies  all 
competition.  We  can  scarcely  subject  it  to  any  analysis.  It 
has  hardly  substance  sufficient  in  it  to  be  handled.  "Shall  I 
strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  ?"  "  Do  if  it  will  not  stand." 
"Tishere!"     ''Tisherer     "TCisgoner 

We  concede  that  genuine  goodness  is  sure  of  its  reward ;  that 
truth  is  always  a  safe  guide.  But  what  is  truth ;  and  what  is 
goodness?  Something,  we  again  affirm,  fixed,  positive,  ascer- 
tainable as  is  the  composition  of  a  tree  or  a  flower.  They  fol- 
low strictly  in  this  the  analogies  of  the  entire  creation  of  Grod. 
But,  fixed  and  ascertainable,  with  relation  to  what  index  or 
test  of  decision  ?  Here  comes  in  the  bearing  of  our  moral  the- 
ories and  spiritual  sympathies  upon  our  religious  fiuth.  The 
Epicurean  had  his  religion.  Its  creed  was  ;  "  I  believe  in  Indis- 
criminate enjoyment ;  I  worship  Pleasure."  With  this  ideal  of 
life  running  through  his  judgments  of  what  is  good,  excellent, 
desirable,  he  could  not  rise  beyond  this  grade  of  doctrine.  Ss 
god  must  be  of  the  family  of  a  Bacchus  or  a  Venus.  So  the 
radically  defective  ethics  of  the  old  pagans,  as  of  the  modem, 
shut  them  ofi*  fi*om  Jehovah's  love,  in  thraldom  to  a  motley 
multitude  of  debasing  idols. 

**  Their  gods !  what  were  their  gods  P 
There^s  Mars,  all  bloody-haired ;  and  Hercules, 
Whose  soul  was  in  his  sinews ;  Pluto,  blacker 
Than  his  own  hell ;  Vulcan,  who  shook  his  horns 
At  every  limp  he  took !    Great  Bacchus  rode 
Upon  a  barrel ;  and  in  a  cockleshell 
Neptune  kept  state.    Then  Mercury  was  a  thief; 
Juno  a  shrew ;  Pallas — a  prude  at  best ; 
And  Venus  walked  the  clouds  in  search  of  lovers  t 
Only  great  Jove,  the  lord  and  thunderer 
Sate  in  the  circle  of  his  starry  power, 
And  frowned  '  I  wiXi^  to  iSi:^ 
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What  chance  was  here  for  God  and  his  commandments,  for 
Christ  and  his  precepts  ?  These  are  facts  and  principles  ever 
working  in  one  direction ;  they  are  moving  in  exactly  the  con- 
trary. When  may  they  come  together,  and  cement  an  alliance 
c{  the  holy  and  unholy?  If,  again,  virtue  be  whatever  is  use- 
ful, and  this  to  be  determined  by  the  current  maxims  of  thrift 
and  good  fortune,  the  religion  of  such  a  morality  can  be  only  an 
idolatry  of  self,  a  deification  of  worldly  success.  Its  temple  is 
the  court  of  Mammon.  At  no  point  can  it  make  a  junction 
with  the  benevolent,  the  lofty  and  pure  integrity  of  God.  It 
can  never  understand  the  gain  of  that  godliness  which  denies 
itself  to  follow  Christ ;  which  takes  joyftilly  the  spoiling  of  its 
goods  for  the  gospel's  sake ;  which  becomes  poor  that  it  may  be 
rich ;  which  humbles  itself  that  it  may  be  exalted.  Here  are 
antagonistic  qualities  that  will  no  more  coalesce  than  oil  will 
mingle  with  water.  What  is  good  to  one  is  not  good  to  both. 
They  have  no  common  basis  of  union.  Is  beauty  goodness  ? 
Is  truth  the  harmony  of  natural  objects,  the  symmetry  of  forms, 
the  due  blending  and  shading  of  colors  ?  Is  holiness  the  fine 
appreciation,  the  fervid  admiration  of  lovely  things  in  nature 
and  art;  of  pleasant  thoughts,  and  elevated  pursuits,  and  gen- 
erous sentiments  ?  Is  the  sesthetib  sense  the  moral  sense  ?  And 
is  its  verdict  the  highest  sentence  of  the  right  and  the  wrong? 
Is  the  world  of  matter  and  of  man,  under  this  expositor,  the 
first  and  the  last  revelation  of  doctrine  and  duty  to  the  human 
spirit? 

So  not  a  few  contend,  and  ft*ame  a  religion  to  its  prescrip- 
tion. It  gives,  for  this,  a  thin  but  elegantly  ornamental  specu- 
lation about  the  meaning  and  the  method  of  this  life  and  the 
next.  Its  god  is  a  fairy-like  being  delighting  mostly  in  shad- 
owy woods,  and  sequestered  mountains,  and  glens  and  paths  of 
romantic  loveliness ;  in  ftetted  roofs,  and  columned  aisles,  and 
solemn  chants  of  cathedral  sanctuaries ;  caring  far  more  for  a 
tasteftiUy  embellished  worship  than  for  obedience  to  a  righteous 
law ;  ever  ready  to  accept  the  pretty  sentimentalities  of  devo- 
tion as  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  a  service  of  sincere  holiness. 
With  an  amiable  charity  it  will  see  little  in  man  but  the  brighter 
side  of  his  better  feelings,  impulses,  acts.  Despite  his  sordid 
aelfishness,  and  brutish  grovelings,  and  horrid  crimes,  man  i&  tA 

26* 
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its  eye  a  sort  of  glorified  existence,  an  almost  god  in  disguise, 
rich  in  latent  virtues  which  only  wait  an  opportunity  to  reveal 
themselves.  Virtue  is  anything  which  wears  a  chivalrous,  dash- 
ing front,  a  soft  and  delicate  and  melting  mood,  no  matter  with 
what  interludes  of  stormier  and  guiltier  passion.  It  precisely 
reverses  the  real  condition  of  man,  making  goodness  the  natural 
groundwork  of  his  character,  and  depravity  its  accidental  and 
surface  appendage.  Heroes  are  plenty  on  its  calendar ;  and 
heroes  are  all  saints,  whether  Paul  or  Luther  or  Robert  Bums, 
or  any  one  who  has  displayed  genius  and  magnanimity  however 
misled  by  sin.  It  has  no  sight  for  aught  which  might  inspire 
alarm  concerning  man's  future  destiny.  What  a  beautiful  going 
to  sleep  is  death  to  the  weary  of  life ;  how  balmy  its  dew  to  the 
fevered  brow ;  how  refreshing  its  deepening  twilight  to  the 
aching  eye ;  how  soft  the  grave-rest  to  the  worn  out  body ;  how 
inviting  the  immortal  years  to  the  buoyant,  jubilant  spirit  which 
has  only  to  live  on  as  it  has  lived  here,  only  with  all  the  pleas- 
ures wonderfully  enlarged,  and  the  ills  and  pains  reduced  to  a 
most  desirable  unimportance.  To  die  is  indeed  to  meet  God ; 
but  such  a  winning,  wooing,  smiling  God ;  and  such  a  paradise 
of  entrancing  sights  and  sounds  to  captivate,  and  enrapture, 
and  educate  the  taste ;  who  need  fear  to  die,  to  cross  over 
Jordan  to  a  Canaan  so  indiscriminately  inviting  ?  And  what  a 
bigoted  theology  must  that  be,  which  still  will  talk  of 

** the  dread  of  something  after  death ;" 

which  still  will  clothe  the  transit  to  eternity  and  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ  with  terror  to  the  worldling  and  the  wicked ; 
uhich  still  will  reiterate  and  reecho  the  solemn  words  ;  ^  It  Is  a 
liarful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God**  I 

Sound  morals  and  true  piety  are  in  no  way  opposed  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  just  appreciation  of  the  usefiil  or  the 
beautiful.  They  give  the  utmost  scope  for  these,  but  they  insist 
on  judging  these  and  all  things  by  the  standard  of  God's  pure 
holiness,  his  revealed  sentiments,  character,  acts.  No  earth- 
bom  scheme  of  morality  Is  religion.  Religion  Is  morality  regen- 
erated ;  natural  virtue  Infused  with  divine  grace ;  the  amiabil- 
ities, and  Integrities,  and  gracefulnesses  of  human  hearts,  pene- 
trated, inspired,  refined,  controlled  by  the  love  of  Grod  made 
mamfest  in  Christ,  regained  through  Christ.      Christianity  is 
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snan  restored  to  God  in  peace  and  purity,  and  everlasting  union 
^Jifough  God's  atoning  Son.   Its  hymn  of  praise  forever  is  this ; 
^  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made  us  meet  to  be 
2)artaker8  of  the  mheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ;  who  hath 
delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us 
^to  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son.     In  whom  we  have  redemp- 
^on  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."    Here  are 
€iefinite,  constituting  principles  of  a  religious  faith,  solid,  shapely 
as  the  foundations,  the  beams  and  pillars   of  a  palace.     By  a 
personal  introduction  into  this  faith,  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  its  power,  we  are  in  reconciliation  with  supreme  holiness ; 
we  are  on  the  substantial  basis  of  a  genuine,  practical  morality ; 
we  are  at  the  true  point  of  a  perception  of  spiritual  beauty ;  we 
are  in  harmony  with  a  right  and  useful  theory  of  life ;  we  are 
fitted  for  a  desirable  death  and  a  blissful  eternity.     These  are 
^  true  sayings  of  God.     They  give  us  the  religion  of  moral- 
ity and  the  morality  of  religion.     They  are  fixed  quantities  in 
the  statement  and  solution  of  this  grand  problem  of  life  and 
immortality.     To  reject  them,  is  to  call  right  wrong.     To  form 
a  system  of  spiritual  science  without  them,  or  with  them  nom- 
inally but  so  modified  by  opposing  elements  and  alterative  con- 
structions as  to  destroy  their  proper  force,  is  to  put  error  for 
truth.     A  morality,  a  religion  without  these  central  powers  is 
as  much  a  falsehood  as  would  be   a  steam-engine  without  a 
steam-generator ;  as  would  be  a  banking-house  without  a  dollar 
in  its  vaults.     Is  a  stone  bread  ?    Is  a  scorpion  an  egg  ?    Yes ; 
if  spiritual  &cts   tod  obligations   and  destinies  are  whatever 
men's   fancies   choose   to  have  them,  gossamer  threads   spun 
like  spiders'  webs  from  their  own  resources,  instead  of  the 
unchangeable  verities  of  God's  holy  word. 

Things  have  a  nature ;  and  the  nature  of  things  controls  their 
consequences.  To  call  evil  good  does  not  make  it  good  nor 
safe.  To  call  darkness  light  does  not  make  it  light.  To  call 
bitter  sweet  does  not  make  it  sweet.  To  fashion  a  false  god 
does  not  dethrone  the  true  Gtxi.  To  discard  gospel  faith  and 
salvation  does  not  explode  them  as  delusions.  To  look  on 
dying  as  the  pleasant  gateway  to  certain  rest  and  happiness  does 
not  make  it  this  to  an  unregenerate  sinner.  Consequences  are 
at,  because  they  are  in,  their  antecedents.     Error  ruins,  tmtli 
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saves.  Darkness  misleads,  light  guides.  Holiness  blesses,  sin 
curses.  This  is  the  separation  of  things  radical  and  uniyersal, 
each  to  his  own  place,  which  runs  through  the  moral  world 
now ;  which  will  run  on  forever ;  shaping  men's  destinies  ac- 
cording to  their  characters,  as  weighed  and  measured  by  Grod's 
impartial  tests. 


AETICLE    Vm. 

SHORT    SERMONS. 

'*  How  precious  also  are  ihj  thoughts  unto  me,  O  €rod !    How  great  it 

the  sum  of  them  !** — Pa,  czzxiz.  17. 

God  is  a  thinking  being.  The  manifestation  of  wisdom  that  we 
everywhere  see  in  his  works  must  be  the  result  of  intelligence.  We 
thus  have  the  clearest  proof  of  his  personality.  Strange  it  is  Uiat 
there  are  men  who  look  to  no  higher  source  than  an  unintelligent 
law-power  in  nature,  for  the  varied  productions  of  wisdom  and  om- 
nipotence which  are  massed  in  order  and  rich  profusion  everywhere 
around  us.  Atheism  never  has  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  universe,  nor  pantheism  to  tell  us  how  intelligence  has  been 
evolved  from  unintelligent  or  dead  matter. 

If  Grod's  thoughts  were  precious  to  the  Psalmist,  there  must  in 
some  way  have  been  a  disclosure  of  them  to  his  mind  by  God.  Two 
questions,  therefore,  are  suggested  by  the  text. 

1.     How  are  the  thoughts  of  God  disclosed  to  men? 

(a)  Grod's  thoughts  find  expression  in  executive  volitions,  and  are 
thus  disclosed  in  his  works.  The  plan  of  all  God's  works  had  been 
formed  in  his  mind  before  they  were  brought  forth  by  the  fiat  of 
omnipotence.  We  read  the  thoughts  of  God  in  every  plant,  bud, 
flower,  insect  and  fossil  of  the  earth,  in  the  planets,  stars  and  re- 
motest nebulse  of  the  stellar  universe,  and  in  all  the  laws  of  nature. 

Every  new  discovery  in  natural  science  discloses  to  us  a  thought  of 
God  which  had  ever  before  been  hid  in  the  mysteries  of  eternity. 
The  revelation  of  his  thoughts  is  thus  continually  going  on,  and 
flashing  into  our  minds.  Kepler  thus  apprehended  the  subject  when  on 
the  discovery  of  one  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee  ,  O  God  I " 

(b)  God's  thoughts  are  made  known  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 
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The  Bible  is  foil  of  tbe  thoughts  of  God.  The  thoughts  there  dis- 
closed are  a  direct,  supernatural  revelation  to  man.  By  them  we 
know  Grod,  his  character,  what  he  requires  of  us,  and  our  moral 
relations  to  him.  They  are  vastly  more  important  to  us  than  the 
revelations  of  nature. 

2.  The  thoughts  of  God  are  precious,  because  they  are  pure 
thoughts,  holy  thoughts,  righteous  thoughts,  and  thoughts  of  love. 
The  plan  of  salvation  was  devised  by  G^d.  By  it  he  can  maintain 
his  justice  and  yet  show  mercy  to  the  guilty  and  undeserving,  and 
save  the  sinner  from  eternal  death.  His  thoughts  are  also  without 
number.     ^'  How  great  is  the  sum  of  them." 

To  all  holy  beings  and  good  men,  the  thoughts  of  God  are  pre- 
cious. If  not  precious  to  any  one  this  is  a  sure  indication  that  that 
heart  is  corrupt,  and  needs  regenerating.  It  must  be  renewed  before 
it  can  love  God  and  delight  in  the  thoughts  which  he  discloses  to 
men. 


"  And  the  Lord  had  respect  nnto  Abel  and  to  his  offering :  Bat  nnto 
Cain  and  his  offering,  he  had  not  respect. '^ — Gen.  iv.  4,  5. 

Hers  are  two  brothers  in  the  first  human  family  engaged  in  relig- 
ions service,  and  G^  accepts  one  and  rejects  the  other.  As  near  to 
the  beginning  of  man  and  his  rites  of  worship,  and  as  marked  by 
the  immediate  and  singular  discrimination  of  God,  the  scene  is 
worthy  of  deep  study. 

1.  So  early  there  were  bloody  sacrifices.  Then  God  must  have 
bstituted  them. 

2.  Abel's  was  offered  in  '^  faith."  Heb.  xi.  4.  This  implies  a 
divine  promise  and  human  expectation  based  on  it.  Because  so 
offered  '^  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering." 

8.  Cain's  offering  was  unbloody,  '^  the  fruit  of  the  ground,"  and 
without  faith,  and  not  what  God  had  appointed.  These  are  the  only 
points  where  it  varied  from  his  brother's,  and  failing  in  these  the 
Lord  "  had  not  respect "  to  it  or  to  him  offering  it. 

How  can  we  explain  all  this  ?  We  recall  the  promise  of  a  Saviour 
to  the  parents  of  these  brothers.  This  promise  we  must  suppose 
was  so  far  unfolded  to  the  parents  that  they  could  understand  and 
lue  it.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  explained  and 
taught  it  to  their  children.  Indeed  Abel's  ''  faith "  implies  this. 
The  import  of  this  promise  was  Christ,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  From  it  sprung,  under  divine  instruction, 
Uie  bloody  and  typical  sacrificial  system  of  the  later  g<QiXQi^\ioT\A^ 
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pointing  to  Christ,  and  ceasing  only  when  he  came  and  was  offered 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  When,  therefore,  Ahel  made  his  bloo^ 
sacrifice  in  faith,  he  owned  his  guilt,  his  need  of  the  atonement,  and 
his  acceptance  of  the  one  promised.  So  Gk>d  accepted  him.  Cain 
on  the  contrary  exercised  no  faith,  made  no  admission  of  guilt,  con- 
fessed no  need  of  a  Saviour.  He  was  glad  for  a  good  harvest  and 
made  the  offering  of  thanksgiving  only.  His  offering  had  no  element 
of  blood,  and  no  recognition  of  sin,  atonement  and  forgiveness. 
Proud  in  self-righteousness,  he  stood  up  before  his  Grod  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  and  intelligently,  deliberately  rejected  Christ  and  the  vica- 
rious atonement. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Grod  so  signally  discriminated  between 
the  two  religious  acts  of  the  two  brothers,  and  gave  to  Cain  his 
earnest  displeasure. 

The  great  lesson  of  this  remarkable  scene,  just  outside  the  gates 
of  Eden,  is  that  sinners  can  offer  no  acceptable  worship  while  they 
intentionally  reject  the  great  atoning  sacrifice.  A  deliberate  denial  of 
the  atonement  must  insure  the  displeasure  of  God.  To  worship  ac- 
ceptably we  must  feel  and  confess  our  demerit  and  stand  ^'by  faith" 
on  the  merit  of  the  ^'  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world." 


ARTICLE    EX. 

LITERAEY  NOTICES. 

1. — AtUohiography^  Correspondence^  efc,  of  Lyman  Beechevj  D.  D. 
Edited  by  Charles  Beecher,  with  Illustrations.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  I.     New  York :  Harpers.     1864. 

Some  works  go  far  to  disarm  criticism  by  their  clearly  intended, 
if  not  directly  professed  discarding  of  aU  accepted  models,  in  the 
department  of  literature  which  they  traverse.  The  design  to  intro- 
duce a  new  style  or  school  of  letters  naturally  inclines  one  to  with- 
hold comment  upon  the  effort,  until  the  experiment  obtains  a  sufficient 
growth  to  be  satisfiskctorily  estimated. 

Mr.  Beecher  has  adventured  something  of  this  kind  in  the  life  of 
his  honored  father.  It  is  a  novelty  in  personal  history,  and  can 
hardly  be  judged  of  definitely  in  this  first  volume  of  the  attempt. 
The  plan  adopted  of  a  conversational  and  catechetical  narration,  witli 
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such  nnufliiallj  full  details  of  collateral  persons  and  events,  in  episto- 
lary and  other  methods  of  description,  secures  much  variety,  and 
imparts  no  little  zest,  to  the  story,  if  at  the  expense  of  unity  of 
impression  and  individuality  of  effect.  In  ordinary  cases  we  should 
be  quite  certain  of  a  mistake  in  this  treatment.  If  it  shall  prove  a 
success  here,  it  will  be  against  the  intrinsic  disadvantages  of  the 
method,  and,  as  we  must  think,  because  simply  of  the  remarkable 
tendencies  which  the  Beecher  family  have  within  themselves  of  dar- 
ingly setting  at  naught  all  the  well  considered  and  consolidated  laws 
of  procedure  in  whatever  path  they  may  choose  to  travel. 

We  leave  the  casket  for  its  gem.  This  is  the  noble  old  hero  here 
begun  to  be  outlined.  We  are  content  to  look  long  and  lovingly  at 
the  central  figure  of  the  rather  crowded  canvas,  for  he  was  a  man 
to  love  and  to  follow  with  strong  and  passionate  affection.  We  inva- 
riably invest  him  with  the  panoply  and  bearing  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most chiefs  of  the  church  military^  as  a  good  old  saint  always 
would  call  it.  Dr.  Beecher  was  a  thorough  soldier  for  Christ  to 
bis  most  central  life  ;  and  the  trophies  which  he  hung  up  in  the  halls 
of  victory  were  numerous  as  the  shields  of  David's  mighty  men. 

From  his  beginnings  of  active  life  it  was  manifest  that  he  would 
tread  no  humdrum,  routine  course.  But  he  did  not  burst  on  the  world 
like  a  meteor.  His  ministry  on  Long  Island  did  not  greatly  distin- 
guish him  as  the  coming  man  of  his  day.  His  Litchfield  ministry 
gave  him  a  better  position  and  a  wider  infiuence,  which  he  at  once 
began  to  use  in  a  most  stirring  manner  for  the  common  weal.  We 
have  here  the  details  of  his  embarking  in  the  Temperance  reform, 
and  other  salutary  enterprises  for  society  and  the  church.  He  be- 
came famous  and  formidable  as  an  ecclesiastical  advocate — a  match 
for  the  astutest  lawyers  in  contested  clerical  and  parish  causes.  His 
revivalist  labors  stand  prominently  forth,  and  show  him  to  be  an 
expert  master  of  the  popular  mind,  as  well  as  a  man  mighty  in  the 
word  and  grace  of  God.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  the  American  pulpit 
has  had  a  stronger  preacher  in  the  popular  sense.  He  had  a  way  of 
trenchant  reasoning  which  played  and  fiashed  like  a  short  sword ;  a 
power  of  irony,  a  homely  wit  and  repartee,  which  was  overwhelm- 
ing ;  a  hearty  earnestness,  his  own  ^^  logic  set  afire,"  which  carried 
everything  by  storm,  with  the  masses  of  men.  There  was  nothing 
tricky,  fantastical,  artificial,  about  him.  Every  one  saw  the  manli- 
ness of  his  nature,  the  ingenuousness  of  his  religion. 

Dr.  Beecher's  literary  character  wears  a  very  respectable  aspect 
in  these  reminiscenses.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  old  Christian  Spector 
tor  ;  was  in  fact  about  the  soul  and  body  of  that  incipient  organ  of 
distinctive  New  Havenism  in  theology.    His  vigorous  endea-vox^  \o 
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make  it  go  alone,  when  as  yet  it  was  an  infant  of  not  many  days, 
are  amusing  and  instructive.  He  held  himself  ready  to  furnish  arti- 
cles at  very  short  notice,  on  almost  any  topic,  when  the  editorial 
pile  became  exhausted.  Undoubtedly  he  was,  in  sentiment,  an  ally 
of  the  Taylor-school  of  divinity ;  but  he  used  to  say,  that  being 
the  older  man  of  the  two,  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  be  called  a 
Taylorite.  We  are  led  to  inquire  whether  some  admissions  in  this 
volume  do  not  furnish  a  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  puzzled 
many  minds  ?  In  correcting  the  evils  of  a  too  desponding  religious 
experience  may  not  this  good  and  great  man  have  swung  over  a 
little  beyond  the  centre  towards  the  other  extreme,  and  by  his 
great  influence,  helped  to  bring  in  the  evils  of  a  too  superficial  con- 
viction of  sin,  from  which  we  are  suffering  so  severely?  Not  for- 
getting that  his  own  thorough  conversion  and  earnest  piety  led  him 
to  insist  on  a  deep  and  painful  sense  of  the  sinner's  lost  condition, 
yet  did  not  the  turning  away  so  boldly,  even  at  a  small  angle  from 
the  instructions  and  practices  of  the  great  Master,  encourage  a 
wider  departure  in  the  next  generation  ?  Was  here  not  a  repetition 
of  what  the  younger  Edwards  did  in  his  modifications  of  his  father's 
theology  ?  Some  small  seeds  produce  large  fruits.  The  variation 
of  the  telescope  an  hair's  breadth  may  cause  the  eye  of  the  astrono- 
mer to  miss  the  fixed  stars.  In  making  less  of  personal  examination, 
and  in  his  wonderful  power  of  imparting  hope  to  the  desponding,  may 
he  not  have  let  inquirers,  even  his  own  children,  off  too  easily,  is  a 
question  which  the  following  passage  on  pages  46  and  47,  suggests 
perhaps  as  strongly  as  any  in  the  book. 

'*  I  can  now  see  that  if  I  had  had  the  instruction  I  give  to  enquirers,  I 
should  have  come  out  bright  in  a  few  days.  Mine  was  what  I  should  now 
call  a  hopeful,  promising  case.  Old  Dr.  Hopkins  had  just  such  an  awaken- 
ing, and  was  tormented  a  great  while.  The  fact  is  the  law  and  doctrines, 
without  any  explanation,  is  a  cruel  way  to  get  souls  into  the  kingdom. 

It  entails  great  suffering,  especially  on  thinking  minds One 

reason  I  was  so  long  in  the  dark  was,  I  was  under  law,  was  stum- 
bling in  the  doctrines,  and  had  no  views  of  Christ.  They  gave  me  other 
books  to  read  besides  the  Bible  —  a  thing  I  have  done  practising  long 
since.  For  cases  like  mine,  Brainerd^s  Life  is  a  most  undesirable  thing. 
It  gave  me  a  tinge  for  years.  So  Edwards  on  the  affections  —  a  most 
overwhelming  thing,  and  to  common  minds  the  most  entangling.  The 
impressions  lefl  by  such  books  were  not  spiritual,  but  a  state  of  permanent 
hypochondria  —  the  horrors  of  a  mind  without  guidance,  motive,  or  abil- 
ity to  do  anything.  They  are  a  bad  generation  of  books,  on  the  whole. 
Divine  sovereignty  docs  the  whole  in  spite  of  them.  I  was  converted  in 
spite  of  such  books.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  my  clinical  theology.  I 
have  used  my  evangelical  philosophy  all  my  lifetime,  and  relieved  people 
without  number  out  of  the  sloughs  of  high  Calvinism.^' 
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The  intimations  here  that,  under  the  older  New  England  teach- 
ings, the  law  and  doctrines  were  held  up  without  any  explanations, 
that  no  views  of  Christ  were  given  in  connection  with  them,  and 
that  other  books  were  urged  before  the  Bible,  shows  either  an  igno- 
rance of  those  teachings,  or  an  antagonism  to  them  which  we  did 
not  expect.  Were  not  the  large,  deep  and  painful  views  of  sin  which 
sach  men  as  Hopkins  and  Beecher  experienced,  powerful  means  of 
usefulness  in  their  preaching?  What  is  a  little  more  pain  and  a  lit- 
tle longer  distress  compared  with  an  apostolic  earnestness  to  save 
the  lost  and  a  greater  security  against  a  false  hope  ?  Verily  this 
"clinical"  talk  of  having  "relieved  people  without  number"  by 
means  of  a  newly  discovered  '^philosophy,"  savors  a  little  of  the 
patent  panaceas  by  which  modem  inventors  promise  to  cheat  death 
oat  of  all  his  victims. 

Dr.  Beecher's  mind  was  not  strictly  theological.  His  lectures,  out 
of  that  chair,  were  rather  stimulative  to  independent  research,  than 
systematic  and  satisfactory.  He  had  a  great  power  of  stirring  others' 
minds.  This  was  the  work  and  value  of  his  life.  The  next  volume 
will  doubtless  exhibit  this  more  fully,  as  the  present  leaves  him  only 
at  the  threshhold  of  his  principal  achievements. 

2.  —  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker^  Minister  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society,  Boston.  By  John  Weiss. 
In  two  volumes,  8vo.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1864. 

Mr.  Pasker's  life  is  valuable  mainly  as  a  study  in  the  progress  of 
error.  It  has  its  incidental  literary  and  aesthetic  attractions,  the 
side  play  of  scholarly  tastes  and  habits,  a  fresh  and  vigorous  love  of 
natore,  spicy  anecdote,  sharp  collisions  of  wit,  stem  antagonisms 
personal  and  professional,  much  observation  of  men  and  things  at 
home  and  abroad ;  these  lend  the  volume  before  us  a  general  power 
to  interest  the  reader.  But  beyond  all  this,  the  work  here  given  the 
public  so  minutely  and  elaborately,  is  permanently  to  be  valued  as  a 
very  unique  help  to  the  investigation  of  the  triumph  and  confirmed 
dominion  of  error  over  a  man  of  large  intellectual  endowments  and 
great  force  of  character. 

The  error  was  this  —  taking  consciousness  for  a  guide  in  philoso- 
phy, and  conscience  for  a  guide  in  religion,  as  ultimate  and  absolute 
aitthorities.  This  is  a  very  simple  system,  but  it  is  simply  false. 
It  makes  a  man  totus  in  illo ;  but  the  total  is  supremest  folly.  Yet 
Mr.  Parker  never  got  outside  this  individualism.  Conscience  was 
his  moral  inspiration ;  he  wanted  no  other  Bible ;  consciousness  was 
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his  oracle  in  solving  the  enigmas  of  nature  and  the  supernatural ; 
its  intuitions  were  his  text-book  of  appeal  and  most  dogmatic  adju- 
dication, "  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

These  volumes  are  seasoned  from  beginning  to  end  with  just  the 
self-asserting,   pugnacious,  proud,  recalcitrating  spirit  which  must 
inevitably  flow  from  such  a  source.     It  is  the  life  of  a  human  demi- 
god which  is  written  here.     The  hero  feels  his  vocation  to  this  reg- 
nancy  ;  it  breathes  out  from  his  person  in  lecture  desk,  in  his  study, 
in  letters  and  conversations ;  he  goes  through  life  leaning  on  himself, 
and  he  goes  out  of  life  in  the  same  isolated  individualism  in  which 
he  has  wrought  his  earthly  task.    We  get  no  relief  from  this  dreary 
impression  through  the  prayers  which  are  here  recited ;  to  us  they 
lack  the  really  childlike  heart  of  a  true  suppliant  unto  God.    The 
biographer  intensifies  this  feeling  wiiich  oppresses  us,  by  his  ill-placed 
resurrection  of  the  defiant  flippancy  of  hb  dead  master,  in  his  own 
imitation  of  that  spirit.     It  is  an  all-pervasive  spirit.     It  followed 
Mr.  Parker  wherever  he  went,  though  he  was  forever  preaching  up 
a  charity  which  he  did  not  exercise.     He  used  to  say,  in  the  Music 
Hall,  severer  things  concerning  his  opponents  than  they  ever  said,  in 
the  pulpit,  against  him.     This  were  enough  for  exhibition,  without 
drawing  from  other  sources.     But  Mr.  Weiss   has  blemished  his 
work  with  an  unpardonable  quantity  of  antichristian  bile  on  his  own 
account.    He  spurts  it  at  us  with  a  persistent  will  which  manifestly 
gives  him  great  satisfaction.     He  obviously  belongs  to  the  select 
number  who  regard  Mr.  Parker  as  himself  a  fulfilment  of  his  own 
prediction,  that  a  greater  and  wiser  than  Jesus  is  to  be  expected  in 
these  latter  days.     Others  of  the  "  Fraternity "  have  directly  said 
this.     Mr.  W.  does  not ;  yet  he  writes  as  if  he  were  making  repri- 
sals all  along  upon  the  virtual  crucifiers  of  another  Messiah.    Judged 
by  sound  critical  tests,  we  regard  this  biography  a  failure.     It  is 
rather  a  great  partizan  pamphlet  than  a  generous,  well  balanced, 
naturally  toned,  artistically  truthful  history.     Yet  we  do  not  mean 
by  these  strictures  to  modify  the  concession  made  at  the  beginning, 
of  the  value  of  this  memoir  as  a  museum  of  literary  curiosities  and 
anatomical  studies. 

The  reviewers  have  noticed,  with  just  severity,  the  tampering  with 
the  original  plates  of  these  volumes,  in  the  present  reprint,  by  erasing 
several  stinging  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Parker's  letters,  because  they 
attacked  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  are  much  idolized  by  a  part  of 
the  American  public.  Mr.  Weiss  should  have  rigidly  excluded  from 
these  pages  the  offensive  personalities  in  which  Mr.  Parker  was  wont 
very  freely  to  indulge,  even  at  the  expense  of  emptying  his  casters 
of  some  of  their  most  piquant  condiments.    But,  if  he  could  not 
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practice  a  sufficient  self-restraint  to  forego  this  sensational  stimula- 
tion, he  should  have  made  fair  play  all  around.  The  biographer 
indeed  publishes  his  disclaimer  of  any  knowledge  of  these  erasures 
from  his  text.  But  it  was  done,  nevertheless,  leaving  the  public  to 
wonder  at  the  impropriety  of  thus  attempting  to  screen  Messrs. 
Horace  Greeley,  and  H.  W.  Beecher  from  Mr.  Parker's  sarcasms, 
while  no  shield  is  thus  interposed  before  such  respectable  persons  as 
several  of  the  professors  at  Harvard,  and  the  Unitarian  ministers  in 
Boston  from  whom  the  progressive  apostle  of  free  thinking  parted 
company  somewhat  severely,  in  his  onward  but  not  upward  flight. 

Mr.  Parker's  attitude  as  an  anti-slavery  reformer  and  politician 
was  distinctly  understood.  "We  have  never  questioned  his  honest 
love  of  freedom,  his  leading  agency  in  stirring  the  country  to  zeal 
for  negro  emancipation.  We  just  as  plainly  say  that  in  our  judg- 
ment his  zeal  was  not  always  guided  by  sound  knowledge,  nor  tem- 
pered as  it  should  have  been  by  Christian  charity.  About  all  the 
good  which  we  regard  him  as  having  done  to  his  generation,  we 
mast,  for  ourselves,  look  for  in  this  direction.  If  the  sum  total  be 
smaller  than  we  could  wish  to  find,  we  do  not  consider  the  fault  to 
lie  with  us. 

Again  renewing  our  acknowledgments  to  this  work  for  much 
exhilaration  and  some  profit  derived  from  its  pages,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say,  that  so  far  as  it  details  the  record  of  a  professed 
builder  of  an  ethical  and  religious  structure,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  only 
a  great  agglomeration  of  wood,  hay  and  stubble. 

8. —  Speeches^  Lectures  and  Letters,    By  Wendell  Phillips.     Bos- 
ton :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  245  Washington  St.    pp.  562.    1864. 

Here  are  twenty-four  of  the  speeches,  lectures  and  letters  of  Mr. 
Phillips.  The  speeches  are  about  one-half  of  those  which  have 
been  reported  during  the  last  ten  years.  They  form  an  interesting 
part  of  the  history  of  the  great  anti-slavery  struggle  which  has  cul- 
minated in  this  most  terrific  war.  There  is  a  wonderful  power  in 
them,  especially  of  sportive  invective.  Ever  and  anon  the  red-hot 
iron  gleams  and  blisters,  and  while  the  victims  hiss  and  groan,  the 
multitudes  shout  and  applaud.  The  subjects  of  these  speeches  are 
the  most  exciting  and  they  were  delivered  in  the  most  turbulent 
assemblies.  These  are  some  of  the  themes  which  the  fascinating  and 
fiery  eloquence  of  this  kind,  bitter  man  will  bear  safely  down  to  many 
generations  of  eager  readers :  The  Murder  of  Lovejoy ;  Surrender 
of  Sims ;  The  Boston  Mob ;  Harper's  Ferry ;  Lincoln's  Election ; 
The  Burial  of  John  Brown,  &c.  The  volume  is  in  the  best  style  of 
Walker  db  Wise. 
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4.  —  A  Critical  and  Orammatical  Commentary  on  St,  PauTa  Epis- 
tlea  to  the  Thessalonians.  With  a  revised  Translatioii.  By  Cha8. 
J.  Ellicott,  B.D.     Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.     1864. 

The  snccessive  volumes  of  this  Commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles show  a  steady  perfecting  of  the  method  of  interpretation  adopted 
by  the  author.  Grounding  himself  in  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
text,  he  draws  out  its  meaning  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
language.  The  lexical  criticism  is  exact  and  clear.  There  is  enough 
reference  to  authorities,  but  the  page  is  not  overloaded  with  them, 
and  those  given  are  invariably  of  the  best.  The  variation  of  the 
old  English  versions  is  a  novel  and  admirable  feature.  The  Greek 
text  is  given,  and  a  new  translation  follows  which  is  very  carefully 
done,  adhering  more  closely  to  the  original  than  Conybeare  and 
Howson's  version,  if  not  so  smoothly  flowing  in  the  verbal  construc- 
tion. We  like  the  scholarly  and  Christian  confidence  which  Bishop 
Ellicott  reposes  in  his  own  well  considered  and  mature  conclusions, 
a  somewhat  marked  contrast  to  the  vacillation  of  Dean  Alford's  judg- 
ments in  the  difierent  editions  of  his  commentaries.  The  theological 
views  of  Dr.  Ellicott  are  much  sounder  than  Alford's.  If  our  bib- 
lical students  would  make  themselves  masters  of  the  method  of  in- 
terpretation pursued  so  successfully  in  these  conmientaries,  and  use 
them  as  suggestive  helps  to  similar  studies  of  their  own,  the  results 
could  not  fail  to  be  richly  remunerative. 

5.  —  Satan's  Devices  and  the  Believer's  Victory,  By  Rev.  William 
L.  Parsons,  A.M.,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  Matta- 
poisett,  Mass.    12mo.  pp.  312.     Boston :  G^uld  &  Lincoln.  1864. 

This  volume  combines  the  practical  and  devout  character  of  the 
sermon  with  much  of  the  style  of  the  essay.  Its  spirit  is  good.  It 
makes  much  of  the  personality  and  present  activity  of  Satan  among 
mankind.  The  author  dwells  on  Satan's  methods  of  working,  his 
planting  and  culture  of  unbelief,  obscuring  of  leading  Christian 
doctrines,  sowing  of  error,  dissension  and  indifference  to  vital  truths 
and  vital  godliness,  and  his  corruption  of  logic,  philosophy  and 
theology.  In  controversy  with  him  and  his  wiles  Christ  and  Chris- 
tian truth  are .  shown  as  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  believer  and  in- 
suring a  final  victory. 

So  far  as  this  outline  goes  we  esteem  the  work  as  practical  and 
profitable  for  godly  men.  The  author  makes  a  good  point  for  our 
times  of  floating  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  and  personality  of  the  devO, 
by  showing  that  Satan  is  a  person  having  much  to  do  personally  in 
the  j7ublic,  business,  family  and  private  life  of  men. 
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Bat  when  onr  anthor  comes  to  discuss  theological  questions,  and 
to  define  terms  and  harmonize  the  schools,  we  lack  sympathy  with 
his  teachings.  He  speaks  of  Christian  experience  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  mystics,  and  encourages  a  kind  of  mystically 
positive  assurance  of  heing  in  Christ.  The  idea  of  an  inner  and 
direct  spiritual  light  seems  to  be  advanced,  that  underlies  much  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  He  fails  in  a  clear  distinction  between  sin  and 
sinfulness,  the  sin  of  an  act  and  tlys  sinfulness  of  the  actor,  as  thus 
on  p.  244 :  ^'  Suppose  a  man  to  be  assaulted  with  impure  and  lust- 
ful thoughts,  which,  if  indulged,  would  lead  to  sin."  But  what 
are  they,  though  not  indulged,  and  what  the  state  of  heart  whence 
they  come  as  from  their  native  place  ?  There  is  the  same  obscurity 
to  our  minds  running  through  chapter  xxv.  where  knowledge  of 
God  is  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  holiness.  ^^  We  may  have  his 
thoughts,  his  ideas,  his  vi^ws  filling  and  perfectly  satisfying  the 
intelligence,"  and  the  measure  of  such  knowledge  is  the  measure  of 
one's  holiness. 

In  this  is  laid  a  ground  for  perfection.  ^'  We  may  hope,  as  to 
the  will,  that  through  this  divine  knowledge  of  Christ  it  will  become 
so  devoted  to  him  that  it  will  cease,  knowingly,  to  8wer\'e  from  its 
fidelity.  It  may  so  far  overcome  temptation  as  to  remain  inficxible," 
etc.  As  to  the  intellect  and  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
Grod  concerning  us  "  doubtless  the  Holy  Ghost  will  so  bring  this 
home  to  our  apprehension,  that  we  can  become,  and  remain,  con- 
sciously devoted  to  it,  and  that  we  may  know  our  specific  acts  to  be 
in  harmony  with  it  and  executive  of  it."  pp.  252—4.  On  pp.  269 — 70 
there  is  a  confounding  of  justification  and  complete  sanctification. 

On  pp.  267  et  «eg.,  the  author  applies  his  theories  and  reasonings 
to  harmonize  the  confiicting  views  on  entire  and  partial  sanctifica- 
tion, instantaneous  and  gradual  sanctification,  ability  and  inability, 
the  siufulness  and  non-sinfulness  of  our  nature.  He  works  a  con- 
oord  in  these  differences  by  showing  according  to  his  theory,  that 
both  sides  are  true.  One  passage  will  illustrate  the  process  of  rea- 
soning : 

"A  man  who  is  lost  may  have  ability  to  go  home,  but  he  can  not  use  it 
till  he  knows  which  way  to  go ;  his  difiiculty  is  not  want  of  ability  direct, 
but  of  knowledge.  Does  not  the  old  school  doctrine  of  inability  lie  exactly 
here,  and  is  it  not  true  P  But  when  an  object,  worthy  of  choice  or  love, 
is  revealed  to  the  mind^s  apprehension,  then  we  can  easily  and  naturally 
bring  our  ability  into  play,  and  choose  it.  We  can  take  hold  upon  it  and 
receive  it  into  our  hearts.  This  we  are  doing  every  day.  Does  not  the 
new  school  doctrine  of  ability  lie  here,  and  is  it  not  true,  and  beautifully 
harmonious  with  the  doctrine  of  apparent  inability  ?  ^' 

27* 
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If  this  be  so,  many  volumes  have  been  written  under  a  misappre 
liension  of  a  point,  and  not  a  few  theological  chairs  have  been  du 
plicates  and  needless.  But  excepting  some  of  the  doctrinal  point 
and  their  influence  in  the  work  we  like  its  spirit  and  tendency.  £vi 
dently  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian  heart  has  dictated  its  pages. 

6.  —  Church  Pastorals :  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Public  and  Soda 
Worship.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  Nehkmtah  Ad^ms,  D.D 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1864. 

We  wish  that  there  were  but  one  Hymn  Book  in  the  churches  o 
our  denomination,  and  we  should  be  well  content  if  this  were  thai 
one.  It  would  save  pastors  from  a  great  inconvenience,  and  woulc 
liclp  to  supply  a  very  much  needed  esprit  de  corps.  But  this  taste 
fully  arranged  and  published  collection  must  make  its  way  againsi 
numerous  and  more  or  less  popular  competitors. 

Its  special  characteristics  are  a  severe  adherence  to  the  origina 
forms  of  hymns,  excepting  unessential  changes  for  rhythm  in  some 
pieces,  and  the  shortening  of  such  as  were  too  long.  The  numbei 
of  compositions  falls  a  little  short  of  one  thousand.  These  indade 
our  choicest  hymns  of  devotion.  Some  favorite  pieces  will  not  be 
found,  but  there  are  enough  for  all  occasions  of  public  or  social  wor- 
fc'hip.  Books  of  devotional  poetry  for  private  reading  had  better  be 
resorted  to  for  compositions  which  are  not  suit^  to  musical  expres- 
sion. Such  volumes  are  becoming  common  and  many  of  them  are 
very  rich  in  the  best  of  sacred  poems. 

The  music  of  this  work  has  cost  long  labor  and  shows  the  touches 
of  a  finely  cultivated  taste  and  of  much  artistic  genius  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Tunes  have  been  avoided  which  are  devoid  of  a  marked 
character,  and  those  have  been  sought  which,  when  learned,  have  a 
])Ower  to  keep  themselves  in  memory  and  use  because  they  are  really 
iu  accord  with  the  soul's  own  wants  and  aspirations.  Every  one 
knows  the  difference  between  such  pieces  of  music.  One  of  these 
Jiving  tunes  which  keeps  singing  itself  forever  among  the  people  is 
worth  a  thousand  humdrum  harmonies  of  which  the  best  description 
is  that  there  is  nothing  to  them.  Dr.  Adams  has  relied  mainly  on 
the  genuine  melodies  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical 
music  of  different  languages,  and  on  the  old  chorals  which  never 
wear  out. 

The  adaptation  of  hymns  to  tunes  is  as  perfect  in  this  work  as  can 
probably  be  attained.  The  tunes  have  no  less  distinctness  of  ex- 
pression them  the  hymns,  and  unusual  skill  is  manifest  in  the  f4>pli- 
cation  of  these  to  each  other.  Verse  and  harmony  are  wedded  not 
by  contrasts  but  by  likenesses.     It  is  a  thoroughly  devout  book. 
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snffbsed  with  the  fervor  of  a  Christian  heart  as  well  as  emhellished 
with  the  graceMness  of  a  pure  aesthetic  sensibility.  If  this  coUeo- 
tion  does  not  command  a  quick  popularity,  we  think  that  it  will 
eventually  triumph.  Any  one  familiar  with  our  congregations  knows 
that  they  need  a  work  the  music  of  which  shall  displace  the  piles  of 
singing  books  that  are  now  encumbering  our  churches  whether  the 
8ing:ing  be  by  the  choir,  or  be  congregational,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
Such  a  book  we  have  not  yet  had  unless  this  proves  to  be  the  one. 
If  its  music  shall  stand  the  test  of  trial,  it  will  be  adopted  as  sup- 
plying a  real  wcmt  of  our  Christian  assemblies. 

7. —  The  Natural  History  of  Secession;  or,  Despotism  and  Democ- 
racy at  Necessary,  Eternal  and  Exterminating  War.  By  Thomas 
SiiETHARD  Goodwin,  A.M.  12mo.  pp.  328.  New  York  :  John 
Bradburne.  Cincinnati :  Rickey  &  Carroll.  Boston  :  A.  Williams 
&  Co.     1864. 

We  are  constantly  surprised  at  the  new  forms  in  which  secession 
and  the  rebellion  are  set.  Each  observer  has  his  own  standpoint, 
usually  given  or  suggested  by  his  own  experiences  ;  and  from  his  point 
of  view  we  have  phases  unlike  those  of  any  other  author.  Yet  are 
they  all  needed  to  make  up  an  entire  presentation  of  this  huge  re- 
bellion. Mr.  Goodwin  has  well  filled  his  department  in  the  work, 
and  from  an  interior,  view  of  slavery  and  a  wide  survey  of  national 
and  international  relations  to  it,  he  has  given  the  public  a  volume 
comprehensive,  condensed,  earnest,  bold  and  unique  in  both  plan 
and  style. 

With  a  singular  simplicity  and  power  the  author  speaks  right  out 
and  dashes  on  and  on  through  forty-seven  chapters  to  his  conclusion. 
The  more  we  have  examined  the  book  the  more  we  have  been  inter- 
ested in  it. 

8. —  The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record  for  the  Year  1864. 
pp.  641.     Philadelphia :  Geo.  W.  Childs. 

A  Hai9I>-Book  of  the  country  on  its  government,  ofiices,  officers, 
finances,  elections,  navy,  armies,  education,  postal  service,  com- 
merce, population.  Each  State  and  Territory  has  here  its  place 
with  tables  of  its  officers,  courts,  judiciary,  banks,  conmion,  normal 
and  higher  schools,  benevolent  and  humane  institutions,  asylums  and 
priBons,  vital  statistics,  etc.  A  striking  feature  of  the  volume  is  a 
Bummary  under  each  State  of  the  volunteer  enlistments  and  orgcm- 
ications  now  making  up  our  immense  army.  A  graphic  and  con- 
densed chronological  record  of  the  military  and  naval  movements  of 
the  nation  for  1868  is  given.    The  new  revenue  system  is  presented, 
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and  the  fruits  of  its  first  year  are  tabled.  Each  vessel  in  oar  navy 
is  described  and  her  officers  named,  as  well  as  her  movements.  A 
summary  of  the  agricultural  interests,  national  debts  and  resources 
and  expenses,  sickness  and  death  in  the  army,  the  composition  of 
Congress  and  an  abstract  of  the  laws  passed  in  1863,  foreign  repre- 
sentatives and  agents  of  the  Government,  names  of  all  officers  in 
the  U.  S.  army  and  navy,  and  an  outline  of  the  heads  of  all 
foreign  governments  —  these  items  indicate  the  rich  contents  of  this 
annual. 

9.  —  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  ;  or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in 
Science  and  Art  for  1864  ;  Exhibiting  the  most  important  Discov- 
eries and  Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Min- 
eralogy, Meteorology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  etc.,  together  with 
Notes  on  the  progress  of  Science  during  the  year  1863  ;  a  list  of 
recent  Scientific  Publications,  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific 
Men,  etc.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.M.,  M.D.,  author  of 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Principles  of  Chemistry,  First 
Principles  of  Geology,  etc.  12mo.  pp.  xiv.,  and  351.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln.     1864. 

This  is  a  promising  title-page,  but  the  contents  well  sustain  it. 
The  work  takes  a  wide  and  exceedingly  fascinating  range  from  ^^  the 
Sewers  of  Paris"  to  "the  origin  of  the  Gipsies."  Anything  new  in 
Mechanics  and  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Science  of  War  and  its  material, 
Natural  Philosophy  in  its  many  departments.  Discoveries  in  Anti- 
quity, or  the  mental,  animal,  mineral  or  vegetable  kingdom,  in  a 
word,  all  the  newer  or  more  profound,  indicated  or  suggested  by  the 
title-page,  is  here  well  arranged,  stated  and  indexed.  Evidently  the 
world  moves,  and  this  volume  gives  quite  as  convincing  evidence 
that  during  the  year  1863  we  Americans  did  something  besides  the 
carrying  on  of  a  huge  war. 

10.  —  Work  and  Flay  ;   or  Literary  Varieties.    By  Hobace  Bush- 
NELL.     12mo.     pp.  464.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner.     1864. 

Thb  most  of  the  articles  in  this  volume  are  already  widely  and 
well  known  to  the  public,  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  given  to  the 
author  to  embody  them  in  a  book.  They  are  among  the  choicest 
productions  of  Dr.  BushnelFs  peculiar  pen.  He  calls  them  the  ''  lit- 
erary by-play  of  a  laborious  profession,"  and  for  that  very  reason 
likely  to  be  the  gems  of  his  intellectual  work-shop.  The  spontan- 
eity, the  self-moving  love  for  the  theme,  and  the  leisurely,  long-con- 
tinued labor  with  which  a  scholar  works  off  some  pet  project  in  lit- 
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erature,  insure  the  result  to  stand  among  his  very  best  productions. 
This  Tolume  shows  all  the  salient  points  in  the  author's  style  of 
thought  and  expression.  Like  all  authors  he  delights  to  say  things 
in  his  own  way,  but  unlike  most  he  succeeds  in  having  a  way  of  his 
O'vm.  Terse,  brilliant,  pointed  and  fully  alive,  he  often  gives  us  his 
thoughts  in  a  backward,  introverted  and  surprising  way,  as  if  the 
aim  were  oddity.  Yet  in  reading  him  it  is  in  this  respect  as  a  rural 
ride  where  the  surprising  crookedness  of  the  road  is  a  continual  de- 
light. We  find  many  a  sweet  flower,  and  brook  and  dell  in  the 
windings,  and  are  kept  in  the  happy  suspense  of  not  knowing  where 
we  are  going  till  we  get  there.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it  would  be  a 
relief  if  the  Doctor  would  tell  us  where  we  are,  or  whether  we  have 
really  reached  a  destination.  This  volume  is  full  of  thought,  and 
the  variety  of  themes  makes  it  a  delightful  miscellany. 

11.  —  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  JSxectUive  Committee  of  the 
Prison  AssodeUion  of  New  York.  Transmitted  to  the  Legislature, 
Jan.  29,  1864.     pp.  512. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  instructive  Report,  drawn  up  with  research, 
care  and  fidelity.  The  section  on  "The  Sources  of  Crime"  we  have 
especially  read  with  a  deep  and  painful  interest.*  It  is  a  stem  policy 
in  government  to  punish  crime,  while  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  its 
sources  nor  tries  to  dry  up  the  springs  of  evil.  Among  the  sources, 
with  many  startling  facts  under  each,  the  Report  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing :  Grog-shops,  brothels,  theatres,  gambling-houses  and  lotte- 
ries, (the  French  name  for  the  last  source  of  crime  is  rafle^)  pris- 
ons, when  badly  managed,  official  neglect  to  arrest  criminals,  bad 
books,  orphanage,  insanity,  ignorance,  want  of  a  trade  or  profession, 
poverty,  inefficient  police,  immigration,  contact  with  thoroughfares 
of  travel  and  trade,  density  of  population.  Sabbath-breaking,  loss  of 
ministerial  and  religious  instruction,  and  innate  depravity.  The 
Report  estimates  that  two  millions  of  books  are  sold  on  our  public 
highways  and  at  the  centres  of  travel,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
which  are  of  "  the  worst  character,  tending  to  corrupt  the  princi- 
ples, to  inflame  the  passions,  to  excite  impure  desire,  and  to  spread 
a  blight  over  the  powers  of  the  soul."  •'  Few  prisoners  who  can 
read  at  all  fail  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes  which  led  them  into 
crime,  the  unhealthy  stimulus  of  this  depraved  and  pernicious  liter- 
ature." pp.  405,  6.  What  the  Report  says  of  insanity  as  a  source 
of  crime  we  should  receive  only  with  grave  qualifications. 

*  This  chapter  is  a  reprint  from  the  Am,  TheoL  Review. 
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ARTICLE  X. 
THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

Yes  and  No.  There  are  no  two  words  in  the  English  language 
deserving  so  deep  respect  and  reverence  as  these  two  Saxon  mono- 
syllables. They  are  to  a  man's  uprightness  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter what  the  two  pillars  were  to  the  house  that  Samson  brought  down 
on  the  Philistines ;  '^  the  two  middle  pillars  on  which  the  house 
stood,  and  on  which  it  was  borne  up."  He  who  owns  not  these 
words  belongs  himself  to  somebody.  Having  no  controlling  will  of 
his  own  he  must  suffer  another's  to  enter  into  and  possess  him,  and 
then  he  will  become  as  the  ass  to  Balaam.  Sometimes  enough  of 
latent  independence  will  arise  to  show  itself,  provoke  the  spur,  and 
then  subside  by  meekly  replying,  as  that  renowned  beast  of  old : 
^^  Am  I  not  thine  ass  upon  which  thou  hast  ridden  ever  since  I 
was  thine  own  unto  this  day  ?  Was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto 
thee  ?"  The  man  who  lacks  the  ability  to  use  these  two  words  lacks 
promptness,  daring,  persistence.  Unable  to  pronounce  them,  he  is 
obliged  to  pronounce  the  name  of  a  master,  and  so  he  becomes 
merely  something,  an  appendage  to  somebody.  Yes  cmd  no  consti- 
tute the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  between  freedom  and  slavery,  be- 
tween the  chattel  and  the  man. 

Li  one  of  his  facetious  announcements  of  "  Books  to  be  Printed," 
Swift  proposed  "  A  Political  Essay  on  Monosyllables,  Proving,  That 
there's  more  Eloquence  in  the  two  Opposites  of  Yes  and  No^  than  in 
all  Cicero*s  Orations."  We  devoutly  wish  the  Essay  could  have 
been  written  for  the  benefit  of  shilly-shally  nothingarians.  We 
deeply  commiserate  them  as  seen  in  close  places  on  moral,  theologi- 
cal, ecclesiastical,  political  and  social  questions,  vainly  trying  to  say 
something  definite  and  stand  somewhere  in  particular.  For  the  re- 
lief of  such  called  suddenly  to  extemporize  an  answer  or  opinion  we 
commend  this  general  formula  following.  It  can  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  serve  on  various  occasions,  as  Cicero  made  introduc- 
tions for  his  orations.  '  The  question  staggers  me.  The  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  I  can  not  tell.  As  near  as  I  can  now  judge  I 
think  I  do  not  know.  Much  might  be  said  both  ways  and  neither 
way  be  right.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  would  or  I  would  not,  just 
as  I  thought  best  or  otherwise.' 

LrrERARY  Announcement.  In  that  remarkable  book  ycleped  "A 
History  of  New  York,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End 
of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,"   occurs  the  fol- 
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lowing  passage  which  recent  events  seem  about  to  invest  with  the 
ligziitj  of  prophecy.     We  quote  the  learned  and  far  seeing  author : 

'*  It  is  astonishing  how  intimate  historians  do  daily  become  with  the 
patriarchs  and  other  great  men  of  antiquity.  As  intimacy  improves  with 
dme,  and  as  the  learned  are  particularly  inquisitive  and  familiar  in  their 
ftoquaintance  with  the  ancients,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  future 
initers  should  gravely  give  us  a  picture  of  men  and  manners  as  they  ex« 
Isted  before  the  flood,  far  more  copious  and  accurate  than  the  Bible ;  and 
that*  in  the  course  of  another  century,  the  log-book  of  the  good  Noah 
should  be  as  current  among  historians  as  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  or 
the  renowned  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe/^ 

We  have  never  been  so  struck  with  the  probability  of  the  veriflca- 
tion  of  this  remark  as  in  the  critical  omniscience  of  the  bishop  of 
Natal's  last  volume  on  Moses  and  Joshua.  The  bishop's  intuition 
of  the  making  up  of  these  venerable  records  is  equal  to  a  veritable 
Scotch  grandame's  second  sight.  He  professes  to  have  set  down 
every  word  which  was  taken  to  compose  these  books,  alike  from  the 
older  assumed  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents,  giving  to  each  its 
origin  from  the  one  to  the  other,  just  as  though  he  had  looked  over 
the  penman's  shoulder  and  seen  the  whole  process  from  alpha  to 
omega.  This  would  be  surprising  if  this  were  not  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  next  thing  undeniably  must  be  the  Noachian  log- 
book. Of  course  the  bishop  can  look  it  up,  or  else  make  it  to  order. 
Did  he  not  finish  his  education  among  the  Zulus  ?  When  that  is 
done,  perhaps  he  will  give  us  Methusaleh's  diary,  or  Adam's  alma- 
nac. Either  could  hardly  fail  of  being  as  entertaining  and  authentic 
as  Robinson  Crusoe. 

"  A   LIVINO  DOO  IS   BETTEB  THAN   A  DEAD   LION."      And  yet  that 

depends  much  on  circumstances.  Some  of  the  works  of  dead  au- 
thors, men  of  renown,  are  like  the  carcass  of  Samson's  lion,  full  of 
honey  to  give  strength  and  fame  to  some  men  as  they  go  by,  and  so 
famishing  the  principal  sweetness  and  power  of  many  modem  and 
popular  volumes.  In  reading  the  new  and  then  the  old,  within  the 
range  of  literature,  we  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think  that 
he  has  the  best  reputation  for  originality  of  thought  and  good  style 
who  has  gone  farthest  back  among  old  authors,  and  has  the  most 
to  do  with  dead  lions.  We  will  not  deny  originality  to  some  modem 
and  prolific  literary  men,  while  we  quote  the  saying  of  Curran : 
"  The  race  of  writers  and  reasoners  and  thinkers  passes  away,  and 
gives  place  to  a  ...  .  superficial  and  overweening  generation  of 
laborious  and  strenuous  idlers,  of  silly  scholiasts  and  wrangling 
mooters,  of  prosing  garulists."     Leaving  out  of  the  question  works 
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on  the  physical  sciences,  and  confining  ourselves  to  metaphysical, 
religious,  moral,  social  and  literary  themes,  how  much  are  we  ad- 
ding to  the  worth  of  our  old  libraries?  Whose  religious  writings 
are  to  rank  with  Jeremy  Taylor's  ?  Walton  well  says  of  him :  "  Had 
his  parts  and  endowments  been  parcelled  out  among  his  poor  clergy 
that  he  left  behind  him,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  made  one  of  the  best 
dioceses  in  the  world."  We  have  a  pretty  way  of  telling  incidents, 
writing  fiction  and  getting  up  a  literary  entertainment,  yet  our  Eng- 
glish  prose  is  jejune,  degenerate  and  slipshod,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  while  as  to  weight  of  thought  in  the  larger  part 
of  the  popular  volumes,  it  requires  no  shoulders  of  Atlas  to  carry 
them  through  the  drawing-rooms  and  the  club-rooms.  We  are  quite 
in  the  habit  of  publishing  and  pufiing  the  fair  conversation  and 
remarks  of  those  who  read  cmtiquated  works.  So  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  modem  literary  thinkers  are  the  men  who  most  mouse  about 
.  in  alcoves  and  among  old  authors. 

Hints  to  Candidates.  To  outsiders  and  mere  observers  this 
calling  of  pastors  must  be  covered  with  deep  mystery.  We  offer  a 
few  hints  to  the  man  who  wishes  to  succeed. 

(a)  Be  good-looking.  If  one  can  not,  it  is  his  great  misfor- 
tune, for  the  congregation  think  much  of  this.  Absalom  made  a 
fine  appearance,  and  so  was  very  popular  for  a  time,  (b)  Be  un- 
married. Young  theologians  make  a  grave  mistake  often  on  this 
point,  if  they  desire  an  early  settlement,  (c)  Preach  but  few  ser- 
mons as  a  candidate.  The  third  Sabbath  has  ruined  the  prospects 
of  many  a  man.  (d)  Put  no  definite,  certainly  no  controverted 
theology  in  the  sermon.  Nothing  spoils  the  plans  of  some  candidates 
sooner  than  to  preach  their  theology  right  out.  Preach  no  exe- 
getical  sermons,  (e)  Be  as  young  as  possible  and  disown  all  expe- 
rience as  a  pastor.  Years  and  practice  in  the  ministry  are  against 
a  man  who  wants  a  settlement.  The  church  seems  to  prefer  appren- 
tice-work in  the  ministry,  (f )  The  literary  element  is  the  most 
successful  part  of  a  sermon.  This  should  be  thoroughly  elaborated 
and  garnished.  Scripture  quotations  may  be  inserted  if  they  do  not 
mar  the  beauty  or  break  the  connection  of  thought  in  the  sermon, 
(g)  Show  some  religious  tendencies.  This  is  fitting  if  not  expected, 
and  a  measure  of  religion  does  not  on  the  whole  injure  the  prospects 
of  a  candidate. 

It  should  be  added  that  these  hints  must  be  used  by  the  candidate 
with  discrimination  as  to  places.  Some  churches  need  to  be  ap- 
proached under  one  head  and  some  under  another. 
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ARTIC!LE    I. 

THE  RELATIONS    OF    SIN    AND  ATONEMENT  TO 

INFANT  SALVATION. 

An  aged  woman  long  confined  to  her  bed  by  illness,  in  a 
conversation  respecting  her  spiritual  state,  was  asked  whether 
ahe  still  regarded  herself  as  a  sinner ;  when  suddenly  with  un- 
wonted animation  she  rose  on  her  elbow  exclaiming,  ^  Why, 
yes ;  how  could  I  go  to  heaven  if  I  were  not  a  sinner  I"  This 
imique  reply  was  not  more  amusing  than  suggestive ;  and  was 
evidently  no  accustomed  form  of  speech,  but  the  spontaneous 
utterfmce  of  her  simple  faith  and  experience.  The  logical  idea 
of  the  sentiment  is,  that  sin  is  a  sine  qua  rum  to  the  entrance  of 
man  into  heaven :  not  that  heaven  has  any  afl^ity  for  sin,  but 
that  none  of  our  race  enter  heaven  except  through  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  The  sentiment,  if 
tme  of  one  at  fourscore,  were  equally  true  of  one  at  fifty, 
twenty,  and  ten  years  of  age ;  and  if  true  of  one  firom  his  ear- 
liest discretion,  it  were  true  also  firom  his  earliest  existence. 

It  is  agreeable  and  therefore  natural  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
all  who  die  in  infimcy  are  saved.  The  hope,  however,  must 
rest  on  a  better  basis  than  that  it  is  agreeable,  or  the  positive 
comfort  to  be  derived  firom  it  must  be  indeed  very  little.  The 
argument  that  we  are  so  made  that  we  cannot  think  otherwise 
without  a  painfiil  revulsion  of  feeling,  will  not  avail.  Any 
opinion,  at  all  adequate  to  console  the  bereaved  parental  heast^ 
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must  be  derived  from  the  word  of  God,  which,  though  not  very 
full  and  explicit  upon  this  point,  contains  nevertheless,  on  this 
and  points  collateral,  all  the  grounds  which  warrant  the  belief 
that  any  of  this  portion  of  the  human  race  find  a  residence  in 
heaven. 

Man,  in  this  world,  is  dependent  upon  divine  revelation  for 
all  his  knowledge  of  heaven.  Heaven  is  revealed  as  the  home 
of  God,  from  everlastmg  to  everlasting ;  as  the  home  of  the 
angels,  from  tlie  instant  of  their  creation  so  long  as  they  remain 
holy ;  and  as  the  everlasting  home  of  the  redeemed  of  mankind, 
from  the  moment  of  their  entrance  into  it.  There  is  no  hint  of 
any  portion  of  the  human  race  being  m  heaven,  except  through 
the  merits  of  Christ.  There  is  no  proof  that  Adam,  had  he 
continued  holy,  would  have  been  transferred  from  the  earth  into 
heaven.  The  fact  that  the  holy  angels  are  never  removed  to  a 
higher  and  more  blessed  sphere  of  existence  than  that  in  which 
they  were  placed  at  their  creation,  is  a  presiunptive  proof  that, 
had  man  never  lapsed  into  sin,  he  would  have  remained  for- 
ever in  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  claim,  that  man  was  mortal 
by  the  very  nature  in  which  he  was  created,  is  not  valid ;  for  all 
the  data  upon  which  that  claim  rests  are  derived  from  the  con- 
stitution of  things  as  affected  and  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  sin.  The  obvious  implication  of  the  record,  that  Adam, 
before  he  sinned,  was  permitted  to  eat  of  '^the  tree  of  life  also 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,''  but  after  he  smned,  was  expelled 
the  garden  expressly  "  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  forever,'*  is  that  he  was  not 
originally  mortal.  But  even  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
originally  mortal,  and  had  remained  holy,  the  evidence  is  en- 
tirely wanting  that  heaven  would  have  been  open  and  accessible 
to  him.  Even  though  the  claim,  that  there  was  a  pre-Adamite 
race,  could  be  substantiated,  there  is  the  best  of  evidence  that 
neither  infant  nor  adult  of  such  race  is  in  heaven ;  for  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  that  all  of  human  kind  in  heaven  adcribe  their 
redemption  to  "  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  and  that  only  so  far 
"  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  result  in  case  the  human 
race  had  remained  holy,  it  is  certain  that  the  fall  of  Adam  re- 
sulted  in  his  own  just  condemnation  and  also  in  that  of  all  his 
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posterity.  '^By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned."  As  though  he  would  guard  his  declaration  from  ever 
being  interpreted  as  less  than  universal  in  its  scope,  the  apostle 
added,  with  other  similar  expressions,  this  :  "  By  the  offence  of 
one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation."  These 
passages,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  evi- 
dently mean  the  same  as  the  expression  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  *^  In  Adam  all  die." 
The  meaning  intended  in  these  expressions  is  no  more  doubtful, 
and  no  more  unintelligible,  than  that  intended  in  the  expression 
to  the  Hebrews,  "Levi  also,  who  receiveth  tithes,  paid  tithes  in 
Abraham :  for  he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father,  when  Mel- 
chisedec  met  him."  But  if  all  Adam's  posterity  be  bom  sinful 
in  consequence  of  his  first  sin,  they  can  not  be  received  into 
heaven  by  any  merits  of  their  own.  K  those  who  die  in  infancy 
be  saved,  therefore,  they  must  be  saved  by  grace.  The  Scrip- 
tares  plainly  authorize  the  belief,  and  the  unqualified  statement 
that  no  infant  of  Adam's  race  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  re- 
ceived into  heaven,  except  on  the  atoning  merits  of  the  Son 
of  God*  For  according  to  John  also,  "  There  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh 
aoomination,  or  maketh  a  lie ;  but  they  which  are  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life."  In  his  vision  of  the  judgment,  which 
preceded  that  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  apostle  also  "  saw  the 
dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God.  .  .  .  And  whosoever 
was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire."  The  import  of  being  "  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
Itfey"  is,  plainly,  that  all  mankind  who  are  received  into  heaven 
are  received  on  the  merits  of  the  Lamb  ;  and  the  import  of  be- 
ing ^  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,"  is,  as  plainly,  that 
all  mankind  to  whom  the  merits  of  Christ  do  not  apply,  and  for 
whom  they  do  not  avail,  are  forever  excluded  from  heaven. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  moral  condition  of  infants,  and  the  provision 
which  may  have  been  made  for  their  salvation.  On  these  points 
tliere  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion ;  Arising  undoubtedly 
less  from  any  ambiguity  or  comparative  silence  of  the  word  of 
Grody  than  from  the  speculative  theories  on  which  that  word  is 
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interpreted.     The  various  and  conflicting  theories  which  need  to 
be  noticed,  may  be  ranged  in  two  classes ;  those  built  upon  the 
assertion  of  original  sin,  in  the  sense  of  moral  depravity,  and 
those  built  upon  the  denial  of  that  doctrine,  either  altogether, 
or  in  that  sense.     The  realism  of  that  doctrine  is  undoubtedly 
denied,  more  than  for  any  other  'reason,  to  make  room  for  the 
salvation  of  those  who  die  in  infancy ;  as  though  heaven  could 
not  be  opened  to  them  if  they  were  by  nature  sinful,  or  a« 
though  natural  exposure  to  the  divine  displeasure  implied  the 
inevitable  infliction  of  it.     The  denial,  however,  is  unfortunate, 
if  it  interpose  the  very  difficulty  which  it  is  designed  to  remove. 
It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  infants  are  characterless. 
Moral  character,  it  is  thought,  must  be  superinduced  by  con- 
scious acts  or  choices,  of  which  infants  are  incapable.    But  how 
can  a  moral  act  be  put  forth  by  a  being  that  has  not  already  a 
moral  nature?     J£  any  creature  that  has  not  a  moral  character 
may  superinduce  one  by  an  act,  why  may  not  an  animal,  as  well 
as  a  child  ?    Had  the  first  man  no  moral  character  until  he 
originated  a  choice  in  reference  to  the  authority  of  his  Creator? 
Had  that  living  soul,  who  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  Grod,  no 
moral  nature  by  virtue  of  that  likeness  ?    K  not,  then  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fall  of  man  needs  to  be  re-examined,  and  may  be 
utterly  exploded ;  for  on  this  theory,  there  is  no  proof  that  his 
first  act,  in  reference  to  the  known  will  of  his  Maker,  was  not 
an  act  of  disobedience,  and  no  proof  that  his  first  disobedience 
was  a  fall.     The  transition  from  neutrality  into  positive  aliena- 
tion were  not  necessarily  a  fall,   unless   the  transgressor  of  a 
divine  command  thereby  became  of  a  lower  order  of  being  than 
the  brute.     J£  Adam's  will,  at  the  instant  of  his  endowment 
with  it,  had  no  determination  or  movement,  how  could  it  have 
ever  set  itself  in  motion,  either  in  the  direction  of  holiness  or  in 
that  of  sin  ?    K  the  human  spirit  be  at  first  undetermined  and 
intrinsically  indifferent,  and  may  then  leap  out  of  that  charac- 
terless condition  into  one  positively  moral,  then  may  ^  a  vacuum 
make  itself  a  plenum  by  a  vacuum's  activity."    The  truth  is, 
that,  if  Adam  had  possessed  no  moral  character  by  virtue  of  the 
divine  image  in  whfch  he  was  created,  he  never  would  have  had 
any  apprehension  of  moral  obligation,  and  would  have  been 
forever  incapable  of  moral  action ;  and  his  posterity,  begotten 
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in  his  image,  would  have  been  bom  and  have  remained  mider 
the  same  disability,  whether  the  theory  of  traducianism  or  that 
of  creationism  be  adopted  as  to  their  souls. 

But  let  it  be  granted  that  infants  have  no  moral  character  and 
yet  are  capable  of  becoming  either  holy  or  sinful.  So  long  as 
they  do  not  put  that  capability  into  exercise,  they  have  neither 
merit  nor  demerit :  they  are  objects  neither  of  divine  displeasure 
nor  of  divine  complacency ;  they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
holy  or  with  imholy  beings ;  they  have  neither  incurred  nor 
superseded  the  need  of  an  atonement  and  a  Saviour;  and 
therefore,  if  they  die  in  this  condition,  they  can  share  neither 
the  miseiy  of  the  finally  reprobate  nor  the  blessedness  of  the 
redeemed.  On  this  theory,  parents  may  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  their  departed  infant  offspring  have  been  consigned  to 
the  world  of  woe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  denied  the 
conclusion  that  those  objects  of  their  deathless  affection  have 
been  received  into  heaven.  What,  then,  has  become  of  them? 
Whither  have  they  gone  ?  Have  they  merely  ceased  to  exist, 
and  thus  perished  Uke  the  beasts?  Surely  such  unsatisfied 
queryings  can  bring  no  relief  to  the  stricken  parental  heart. 
But,  according  to  Professor  Shedd,  Pelagius,  by  whose  name 
this  theory  is  historically  characterized,  "  held  that  infant  bap- 
tism is  necessary  in  order  to  the  remission  of  future  sins  ;  but 
children  who  died  without  baptism  he  thought  would  be  saved, 
although  they  would  experience  a  less  degree  of  felicity  than 
the  redeemed  enjoy."  Prevention,  not  forgiveness,  of  sin,  is 
the  effect  which  he  ascribes  to  baptism.  Baptism  derives  its 
efficacy  firom  Him  to  whom  the  subjects  of  the  rite  are  con- 
secrated. But  God  by  his  Son  provided  a  propitiation,  not  for 
the  prevention  of  sins  in  the  future,  but  **  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past."  Or  if  baptism  be  the  symbol  of  purificar 
tion,  it  can  have  no  meaning  or  efficacy  in  respect  of  such  as 
are  characterless  and  therefore  not  sinful.  This  seems  to  be 
conceded  by  the  very  claim  that  infants  who  die  unbaptized  are 
saved,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  the 
baptized  and  the  unbaptized  in  the  future  state  is  simply  in  the 
"  degree  of  felicity."  The  advocates  of  this  theory  perceived 
that  all  deceased  infants  who  enter  heaven  necessarily  enter  as 
redeemed,  and  that  there  was  no  plausible  defence  for  the  re- 
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demptlon  of  any  but  the  baptized ;  and  therefore,  for  the  nn- 
baptized,  they  resorted  to  a  ealvation,  in  distinction  from 
redemption,  in  some  indefinite  state  which  is  nearly  but  not 
quite  equivalent  to  heaven,  and  which  they  called  **  eternal  life." 
Hence  Pelagius,  when  pressed  as  to  what  became  of  the  unbap- 
tized,  was  constrained  to  confess  that,  ^^  though  he  knew  wh^re 
they  did  not  go,  he  knew  not  where  they  did  go/'  But  as  the 
word  of  God  teaches  that  all  the  redeemed  are  redeemed  by 
grace,  and  that  grace  is  favor  to  "  the  children  of  wrath,"  it  is 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  application  of  grace  to  the  character^ 
less,  whether  baptized  or  not,  and  therefore  that  none  of  them 
can  be  admitted  into  heaven.  Were  it  true,  then,  that  in&nts 
are  neither  sinful  nor  holy,  and  that  some  of  them  die  in  that 
condition,  the  yearning  hope,  indulged  by  so  many  bereaved  pa- 
rents, of  ultimately  rejoining  their  departed  in&nt  offspring  in 
the  world  of  the  perfectly  blessed,  would  be  forever  disap- 
pointed. 

There  is  a  modification  of  this  theory,  which  has  found  con- 
siderable favor,  especially  with  the  popular  mind.  It  is  that 
infants,  though  neither  holy  nor  sinful  by  any  active  voluntari- 
ness, are  yet  in  a  condition  of  moral  innocence,  which  renders 
their  salvation  certain,  if  they  die  before  they  become  guilty  of 
any  conscious  and  intentional  sin.  Here  it  is  assumed  that  the 
mere  absence  of  guilt  constitutes  a  ground  of  merit,  so  that 
those  who  die  in  infancy  may  enter  heaven  by  right  of  moral 
purity.  This  view  overlooks  or  denies  any  real  and  essential 
connection  of  the  native  moral  condition  of  the  race,  with  that 
guilty  nature  which  Adam  introduced  into  his  own  being  when 
he  first  transgressed  the  law  of  God.  But  the  denial  of  original 
sin  is  a  virtual  denial  of  the  fall  itself;  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  is,  that  Adam  by  transgression  fell  fix)m  a  state  of  holiness 
into  a  state  of  guilt,  so  that  he  had  no  power  to  exchange  this 
self-induced  guilty  nature  for  that  created  holy  nature  which  he 
had  destroyed.  As  a  man  is  able  to  amputate  his  hand,  but, 
having  amputated  it,  is  not  able  to  restore  it ;  so  the  first  man, 
having  fallen  from  holiness  into  sin,  was  not  able  to  leap  back 
firom  sin  to  holiness.  The  perfect  could  become  imperfect,  but 
the  imperfect  had  no  power  to  become  perfect.  The  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is,  that  all  of  Adam's  posterity  are  ^  by  nature  the 
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children  of  wrath,"  because  ^  begotten  in  his  image**  as  fallen. 
But  the  theory  of  native  innocence  sets  aside  that  inexorable 
law  of  nature,  which  pervades  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms as  well  as  man,  and  by  which  like  begets  only  its  like ; 
or  else  it  sets  aside  the  doctrine  that  Adam's  transgression  re- 
sulted in  a  guilty  moral  nature.  These  inconsistencies,  however, 
may  escape  the  notice  of  the  unthinking,  or  be  regarded  as  of 
no  consequence  by  those  who  set  their  own  reason  above  the 
word  of  €rod.  It  is  now  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
some  strong  and  acute  minds,  who  undoubtedly  intend  to  adhere 
reverently  to  the  truth  revealed,  adopt  and  advocate  the  theory  of 
native  innocence,  as  the  basis  for  their  belief  in  infant  salvation. 
Some  such  minds  are  ready  frankly  to  admit,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  native  innocence,  infant  children  have  no  need  of  an 
atoning  Saviour  in  order  to  their  admission  into  heaven.  If 
there  be  any  such  residents  in  heaven,  the  fact  has  not  been 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures ;  which  is  very  strange,  considering 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  human  race  depart  this  life  in 
infancy.  The  Bible  reveals  the  existence  of  none  of  the  children 
of  Adam's  race  in  heaven  except  as  trophies  of  grace,  which  is 
fiivor  to  those  who  are  worthy  only  of  condemnation  by  reason 
of  their  sinfolness.  This  modification  of  the  previous  theory  is 
no  improvement ;  and  whoevei  would  make  it  tenable,  should 
make  himself  sufficiently  credible  to  assure  a  mourning  host 
that  he  has  had  a  deeper  vision  into  the  realm  of  the  blessed 
than  was  granted  to  the  exile  of  Patmos,  who  "  beheld,  and  lo, 
a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations, 
and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne, 
and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
their  hands ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Salvation  to 
our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb." 

Another  view,  allied  to  the  foregoing,  and  somewhat  preva- 
lent is,  that  mankind  are  all  born  with  the  same  moral  char- 
acter with  which  Adam  was  endowccl  at  his  creation.  This 
view  may  be  held  by  those  who  regard  every  soul  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  creation,  and  by  those  who  regard  the  souls  of  all 
his  posterity  as  individualizations  from  the  soul  of  the  first  and 
generic  man,  and  as  propagated  along  with  the  physical  natures 
in  which  they  respectively  tabernacle  while  in  this  preseiYlNxoxW^ 
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One  thing  in  its  favor  is  the  fact,  that  it  does  not  deny  to  any 
individual  the  possession  of  a  positive  moral  character  at  the 
earliest  moment  of  existence ;  and  another  is  the  fact,  that  it 
assumes  the  truth  of  the  obviously  scriptural  doctrine  that  the 
first  man  was  originally  holy  by  virtue  of  the  divine  likeness  in 
which  he  was   created.     An  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  it 
overlooks  the  fact,  that  Adam's  rebellion  against  Grod  at  the 
same   time    resulted   in   a    revolution   within    himself,    which 
amounted  to  a  complete  and  radical  change  in  the  quality  and 
type  of  his  generic  moral  nature.     It  is  also  an  objection,  that 
this  theory  takes  no  account  of  the  fact,  that  while  the  per- 
fectly  holy   but    finite    being    of  Paradise    was,  for    proba* 
tionary  purposes,  endowed  with    the  hazardous  capability  of 
originating  such  a  change,  yet,  for  the  sinful  man  to  reverse  it, 
is  metaphysically  impossible.     Even  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  undo  the  effect  of  the  first  sin  upon  the  generic 
nature  of  the  race.     In  the  believer  grace  and  nature  are  in 
continual  conflict.     Kegeneration  does  not  change  a  man  fix>m 
total  sinfulness  into  a  condition  of  complete  holiness ;  the  change 
is  only  partial,  the  generation  of  a  principle  of  holiness  in  the 
soul,  which  is  to  be  developed,  and  made  ultimately  victorious 
in  the  individual,  by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
restraining  and  subduing  the  sinful  nature.     So  long  as  the 
believer  remains  on  probation,  the  moment  he  should  be  forsa- 
ken by  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  sinfiil  nature,  which  he  inherited 
from  the  first  man,  and  which  perhaps  he  has  strengthened  by 
his  subsequent  sins,  would  terribly  overbear  the   principle  of 
holiness.     In  the  generic  man  the  change  from  holiness  to  sin 
was  instantly  complete ;  in  the  regenerate  individual  the  change 
from  sin  to  holiness,  is  in  this  life,  only  partial.     ^  So  then," 
said  Paul,  "  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but 
with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."     Hence,  whether  Adam  was 
regenerate  or  unregenerate,  when  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own 
image  he  transmitted  a  sin  Ail  nature.     Consequently  the  apos- 
tle, who  boasted  that  he  had  more  than  any  other  man  whereof 
he  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  included  himself,  though  "of  the 
stock  of  Israel,"  with  the  Gentiles  of  Ephesus  when  he  said, 
*'  We  all  .  .  •  .  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others." 
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Or  if ,  to  maintain  that  every  individual  ie  bom  holy,  the  soul 
be  regarded  as  a  new  and  independent  creation,  at  the  instant 
of  the  birth,  or  of  the  generation,  of  the  physical  nature ;  the 
old  objection,  ^  Why  does  it  deserve  to  be  associated  at  very 
birth  with  a  diseased  and  dying  body,  and  to  be  stained  and 
polluted  with  a  corrupted  sensuous  nature  ?"  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily answered.  The  sensuous  nature  being  indisputably  cor- 
rupted by  the  fall,  God  is  made  responsible  for  the  unnatural 
and  apparently  unjust  alliance ;  and  those  who  die  in  infancy, 
at  least,  if  not  the  entire  race,  ought  in  justice,  not  only  to  be 
saved,  but  also  to  be  compensated  with  a  great  and  positive  ad- 
ditional reward. 

/^But,  granting  that  the  moral  condition  of  infants  is  one  of 
holiness  whether  by  traduction  or  creation,  what  becomes  of 
them  when  they  die  in  that  condition?  They  certainly  can  not 
be  sent  to  perdition,  and  as  certainly  can  not  be  received  into 
heaven ;  for  according  to  the  word  of  God,  there  are  none  of 
our  race  in  heaven  but  such  as  were  saved  by  grace,  and  all 
who  were  saved  by  grace  would  have  been  lost  by  justice.  On 
this  theory,  therefore,  bereaved  parents  in  vain  indulge  the  hope 
of  ever  meeting  their  departed  infknt  children  in  the  realm  of 
the  **  blessed  ^ ;  the  only  legitimate  consolation  is,  that  they  are 
not  among  the  "cursed.'*  Where,  then,  are  they?  Siurely  it 
would  seem  as  if  information  concerning  the  fiiture  and  eternal 
state  of  the  im&llen  portion  of  the  human  race  were  not  less 
important  than  information  concerning  the  unfallen  angels. 
Bat  their  habitation  has  not  been  revealed ;  from  which  fact 
it  most  be  inferred,  that  they  are  where  they  can  feel  no  inter- 
est in  the  grand  results  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  or  in 
the  welfare  even  of  their  parents.  Whether  they  have  awakened 
into  self-consciousness,  or  remain  with  all  their  intellectual  and 
moral  fitculties  infolded  within  their  original  latency  can  not  be 
known* 

The  claim,  that  infants  may  enter  heaven  by  virtue  of  their 
native  holiness,  must  therefore  be  given  up  as  untenable.  There 
is  no  revealed  support  for  it ;  and  what  is  revealed  concerning 
the  character  of  living,  and  the  condition  of  deceased,  infant 
children,  makes  entirely  against  it.  Not  only  were  all  the  dis- 
embodied hnman  spirits,  already  in  heaven,  admitted  there  aa 
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trophies  of  redeeming  grace ;  but  when  their  ^  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality,"  and  *'  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory," 
their  shout  of  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave  will  be,  with- 
out exception  :  "Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

There  is  still  another  theory  which  should  be  examined :  it  is 
that  mankind  are  bom  depraved,  but  not  morally  so  ;  and  that, 
if  they  die  in  infancy,  they  are  saved  in  some  way  in  consid- 
ation  of  the  merits  of  Christ.      The  idea  of  depravity,  in  this 
theory,  is  not  that  of  a  will  already  in  determination  against 
God,  but  simply  that  of  a  kind  of  nondescript  proclivity  which 
is  not  moral,  whereby  it  is  rendered  certain  that  the  first  con- 
scious intentions  or  moral  exercises  will  be  sinful.    This  is  quite 
a  prevalent  view  in  some  quarters,  and  quite  plausible  to  minds 
who  wish  to  adhere  to  the  Scriptures,  but  are  unvrilling  to  ac- 
cept as  literally  true  either  the  poetry  of  David  or  the  prose  of 
Paul.     Since  a  certain  and  inevitable  connection  between  the 
sin  of  the  first  man  and  the  sinfulness  of  his  race,  is  too  palpa- 
bly taught  in  the  word  of  God,  to  be  altogether  denied  by  the 
advocates  of  this  view,  they  interpret  this  connection  in  the 
loose,  indefinable,  and  merely  nominal  sense  of  one  whereby  in 
some  way  it  is  certain  that  all  who  attain  to  the  years  of  discre- 
tion will  put  forth  sinful  acts.     But  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  fall  had  no  direct  and  immediate  effect  upon  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  race,  and  thus  that  original  sin,  or  native 
depravity,  consists  wholly  in  a  vitiosity  of  the  physical  nature, 
in  distinctio^L  from  the  spiritual.     Accordingly,  this  theory,  as 
regards  the  moral  condition  of  infants  while  in  this  life,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  the  native  innocence,  and  that  of 
the  native  holiness,  of  the  soul,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions.    It  is  unphilosophical,  in  respect  of  the  established  law, 
announced  in  the  history  of  the  Creation,  as  immanent  in  every 
kingdom  and  in  every  species  of  generic  life ;  namely,  the  law 
of  propagation  of  like  by  like,  and  of  like  by  like  only.     It  is 
unscriptural,  in  that  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  no  generic 
sin  in  Adam,  and  consequently  of  no  original  and  unconscious 
voluntariness  in  the  subsequent  individualizations  firom  his  will ; 
and  that,  because  a  child  can  not  justly  be  held  guilty  on  ac- 
count of  any  so  called  actual  sin  of  his  previously  wicked  father, 
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therefore  the  generations  of  mankind  cannot  be  participants  of 
the  guilty  nature  consequent  upon  the  first  sin  of  the  previously 
holy  father  of  all.  The  first  threatened  penalty  of  disobedience 
was  death,  which  included  both  the  spiritual  and  physical  na« 
ture,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  subsequent  dis- 
pensations of  the  law  and  the  gospel. 

Such  being  the  deficiencies  of  this  theory  in  respect  of  the 
native  depravity  of  the  race,  it  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory  in 
respect  of  the  future  state  of  such  as  die  in  infancy.      For  it 
leaves  no  room  for  the  application  of  grace  to  their  souls,  and 
limits  the  work  of  Christ  in  their  behalf  to  redemption  fi^om  the 
corruption  of  their  sensuous  nature.     The  peculiarity  of  Chrisfs 
redemptive  act  is,  that  he  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
**  pouring  out  his  soul  unto  death,"  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  the 
sins  of  a  guilty  race.     Grace  relates  to  ill  desert,  and  ill  desert 
presupposes  guilt.      But  the  theory  in  question  excludes  the 
element  of  guilt,  and  reduces  native  depravity  to  a  mere  cor- 
ruption or  vitiosity ;   and  thus  confounds  effect  with  cause,  and 
the  proper  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  that  of  the  Son  of 
Grod.     It  was  the  work  of  Christ  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  man- 
kind ;   it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  purify  the  soul  from  the 
pollution  consequent  upon  guilt,  which  he  never  does  except  in 
connection  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  piacular  work  of 
Christ.     None  but  sinners,  none  but  the  guilty,  could  be  con- 
denmed  by  justice ;  and  therefore  none  can  be  saved  by  grace 
except  those  for  whom  Christ,  by  his  self-sacrifice,  satisfied  the 
demands  of  justice.     It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  prop  up  this  theory 
by  the  passage  concerning  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  ^he  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins,"  as  if  it  had  in  view  the  preven- 
tion* of  future  sins  in  those  who  have  died  in  infancy ;  for  the 
passage  itself,  as  weU  as  the  very  nature  of  ill  desert,  presup- 
poses that  guilt  has  already  been  incurred.     Christ  alone,  who 
cailie  down  firom  heaven,  ascended  sinless,  and  on  the  groimd  of 
sinlessness,  firom  this  world  into  heaven.     So  far  as  the  Scrip- 
tures inform  us,  all  who  are  received  into  heaven  by  his  merits 
miite  in  the  song,  ^Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  thy  blood."    There  are  indeed  passages  which  allude  to 
the  cleansing  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood ;  but  as  he  shed  his  blood 
primarily  for  the  remission  of  sins,  it  is  manifest  that  \)[i<(^  ^^si2cl^ 
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tifying  is  subsequent  to,  and  consequent  upon,  the  justifying  and 
atoning  efficacy  of  his  blood.  Besides,  the  whole  theory  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  apostle's  logic  as  well  as  the  Psalm- 
ist's poetry.  It  affords  no  solid  ground  of  comfort  to  the  weep- 
ing Kachels,  and  provides,  with  scriptural  authority,  neither 
habitation  nor  happiness  for  their  departed  infant  children.  Nor 
is  the  difficulty  removed  by  the  position  taken  by  some,  and 
fondly  deemed  less  hazardous,  that  those  who  die  in  in&ncy  are 
^^safe,"  in  distinction  from  being  saved.  Indeed  this  refuge 
from  the  logical  inconsistencies  of  this  theory  is  a  virtual 
acknowledgment  that  it  can  not  be  defended  by  the  word  of 
God. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  no  theory  of  infant  salvation,  which  is 
built  upon  the  denial  of  a  real  native  sinfulness,  will  stand  the 
test  of  scriptural  authority,  and  satisfy  those  minds  that  earn- 
estly seek  a  ground  of  assurance  for  the  belief  that  the  multi- 
tudes who  depart  this  life  antecedently  to  the  age  of  discretion 
are  transferred  to  the  home  of  God  and  of  the  holy  angeb  and 
of  the  ^^  redeemed  from  among  men."  But  is  there  no  theory 
whatever,  that  will  endure  such  a  test,  and  afford  the  desired 
satisfaction  ?  If  there  be  such  a  theory,  it  must  spring  from 
the  divine  oracles  themselves. 

What,  now,  according  to  the  most  obvious  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  human  race  by  nature? 
This  is  the  first  inquiry  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
hand.  The  Psalmist  declares  that,  ^^The  wicked  are  estranged 
from  the  womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom,  speak- 
ing lies."  But  it  is  said  that  this  is  poetry,  and  therefore  ex- 
travagant and  ambiguous.  On  any  just  prindples  of  interpreta- 
tion, however,  after  abating  all  that  can  be  set  down  to  mere 
poetic  license,  the  candid  and  reverent  mind  can  not  but  per- 
ceive, that  a  profound  and  radical  sinfulness  is  here  ascoribed  to 
the  very  nature  of  this  fallen  race.  Again,  the  inspired  singer 
goes  further,  even  from  the  root  to  the  seminal  princi{de: 
^^  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mcrther 
conceive  me."  That  this  is  not  to  be  explained  away  into  a 
mere  exuberance  of  pious  poetic  feeling,  instead  of  being  taken 
in  its  most  obvious  meaning,  is  put  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
bf  its  exact  correspondence  to  the  didactic  statements  of  the 
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most  logical  apostle.  Paul  declared  of  Jew  and  Gentile  that  they 
"  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath.'*  It  will  not  accord 
with  his  teachings  elsewhere,  if  this  be  construed  as  referring 
only  to  himself  and  the  Ephesians,  or  as  asserting  only  a  de- 
pravity of  the  sensuous  nature  whereby  it  is  certain  that  the 
soul  will,  in  its  first  conscious  exercise,  provoke  the  wrath  of 
Ood.  For  he  asserts  that,  *'  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned."  Whether  the  words,  "for  that," 
should  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  "  because,"  or  in  the  sense 
of  "on  which  account,"  or  be  displaced  by 'the  old  rendering, 
^  in  whom,"  it  is  too  plain  to  be  denied,  that  the  passage  asserts 
an  organic  and  vital  connection  between  Adam  and  his  race,  by 
which  they  are  bom,  and  even  begotten,  in  the  likeness  of  his 
sinful  nature.  This  interpretation  accords  with  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  first  inspired  writer ;  that,  "  Adam  begat  a  son 
in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image."  The  guilt  of  infants 
attaches  not  only  to  the  activity  but  to  the  essence  of 
their  spiritual  nature.  As  the  law  of  gravitation  is  active  and 
in  force,  even  while  a  material  body  is  at  rest ;  so  the  law 
of  voluntariness  is  active  and  in  force,  even  while  a  spiritual 
being  is  unconscious  of  either  purpose  or  motive.  As  the  will 
of  Adam  at  the  instant  of  his  creation,  was  in  positive  inclina- 
tion towards  God,  or  in  the  direction  of  holiness ;  so,  after  his 
fiiU,  the  wills  of  all  his  posterity,  at  the  instant  of  individualiza^ 
tion,  are  in  positive  inclination  and  force  in  the  direction  of  sin. 
Consciousness  or  perception  of  voluntariness  is  no  more  essential 
to  sinfulness  in  the  infant,  than  it  is  in  the  adult  in  respect  of 
that  guilt  concerning  which  he  adopts  the  Psalmist's  confession 
and  prayer ;  "  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  thou  me 
firom  secret  faults."  Christ  taught  that  the  sinful  acts  of  men 
proceed  out  of  the  heart.  If  the  stream  be  corrupt  from  the 
instant  of  its  gush  and  flow,  the  fountain  itself,  while  as  yet 
UBsealed  and  in  positive  force  and  inclination  to  flow,  must  also 
be  cormptip 

K  the  posterity  of  Adam  be  sinful  by  nature,  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  him  as  fallen,  they  are  not  by  nature 
candidates  for  heaven,  but  are  liable  by  justice  to  everlasting 
OLolusion.     Though  they  had  no  control  over  his  will,  2cgA 
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therefore  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  his  sin  in  his  individual 
relation  to  God,  yet  they  are  participants  of  that  generic  guilt 
which  he,  as  including  his  race  within  himself,  incurred  wh^ 
he  exercised  the  hazardous  power  of  reversing  the  inclination  of 
his  spiritual  nature  from  the  direction  of  holiness  to  that  of  sin. 
This  result  of  his  fall  was  inevitable,  from  the  very  nature  of 
freewill.  One  principle  of  the  di\ine  government,  in  this  world, 
is,  to  ^*  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation."  If  it  be  just  in  Grod  to  execute 
this  principle  at  all,  it  were  just  in  him  to  execute  it  universally 
and  for  ever.  Left  simply  to  justice,  Adam  and  all  his  race  had 
perished,  and  perished  without  a  possibility  of  salvation. 

Mankind,  then,  being  "  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath," 
are  also  by  natiure  in  need  of  an  atonement.  The  heart  that 
has  not  yet  sent  forth  its  latent  sinfulness  is  just  as  dependent 
upon  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  save  from  wrath,  as  the  heart  that 
has  unsealed  the  fountain  and  issued  the  stream.  ^^  Neither  is 
there  salvation  in  any  other."  If  infants  be  included  in  the 
Scriptiu'e,  "  By  the  oflfence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation,"  it  is  doubtless  included  also  in  the  Scripture, 
^^  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  whidi  was 
lost."  If  Christ  died  for  those  who  die  in  infancy,  this  fact 
proves  that  they  are  sinful,  and  that  they  may  be  recipients  of 
the  benefit  of  his  atonement.  The  word  of  God  no  where  ex- 
cepts infants,  in  its  declarations  of  the  sinfulness  of  mankind, 
or  in  its  declarations  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  propi- 
tiation for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  conclusion  is  therefore 
irresistible,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  designed  to  be, 
and  is,  broad  enough  in  its  provisions  to  allow  of  infants  being 
made  the  subjects  of  grace. 

If  infants  be  sinful,  and  were  had  in  view  in  the  expiatory 
work  of  Christ,  it  is  not  probable  that  all  of  those  who  die  in 
infancy  fail  of  salvation.  If  the  injimction  of  Christ,  ^  That 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
name,"  has  reference  only  to  such  as  may  'take  heed  what  they 
hear,'  the  conditions  of  repentance  and  faith  may  not  be  essen- 
tial to  the  application  of  his  merits  to  those  who  die  in  infimcy. 
Besides,  regeneration  is  not  the  fruit  of  repentance  and  faith,  in 
any  case,  and  is  not  the  work  of  the  person  regenerated.     For 
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aught  that  appears  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  consistently  regenerate  the  infant 
without  conditions,  as  well  as  the  adult  in  connection  with  con- 
ditions. 

God  entered  into  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  seed,  and 
appointed  a  seal.  /That  infants  were  included  in  the  promised 
blessings  of  the  covenant,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  seal 
was  applied  to  infants..'^  The  Gentile  who  is  converted  to  Christ, 
and  is  dedicated  by  baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Christian  substitute  for  the 
ancient  seal,  becomes  thereby  a  member  of  "the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,"  and  an  heir  "to  the  covenants  of  promise."  Being 
now  of  "  the  seed  of  Abraham"  in  the  spiritual  sense,  he  has  the 
right  and  the  privilege  of  dedicating  his  infant  offspring  to  God 
by  the  application  of  the  Christian  seal  of  the  covenant.  Thus 
the  converted  jailer  "  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his,  straightway," 
because  Paul  and  Silas  had  assured  him,  "Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  Here 
28  one  ground  upon  which  multitudes  of  bereaved  Christian 
parents  have  felt  authoritatively  assured  of  the  salvation  of  their 
deceased  infant  offspring  through  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

That  all  infants  are  regenerated,  there  is  the  best  of  reasons 
for  denying ;  for  multitudes  grow  up  and  die  incorrigible  sin- 
ners. Whether  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and 
prepared  for  heaven,  is  a  question  which  those,  who  lay  the 
emphasis  of  all  certain  assurance  upon  baptism,  answer  witli 
only  a  hesitating  affirmative,  if  with  an  affirmative  at  all.  But 
those,  who  regard  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism  as  mainly 
important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  probation  and  welfare  of  such 
as  attain  to  years  of  conscious  obligation,  are  yet  not  without 
what  is  deemed,  by  some  of  the  best  expositors,  scriptural  au- 
thority for  believing  that  aU  who  die  in  infancy  are  prepared  for 
heaven  by  grace.  This  authority  is  found  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  when  they  rebuked  certain 
parents  who  presented  their  "  infants  "  to  him  for  his  blessing  : 
•*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not : 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  As  Calvin  has  been  per- 
sistently charged,  in  some  quarters,  with  holding  that  those  who 
die  in  infancy  are  lost,  and  as  Calvinists  have  had  to  share  th(^ 
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obloquy,  a  peculiar  interest  may  be  felt  In  his  exposition  of  this 
passage. 

"  He  [Christ]  declares  that  he  wishes  to  receive  children  ;  and  at 
length,  taking  them  in  his  arms,  he  not  only  embraces,  but  blesses 
them  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;  from  which  wo  infer  that  his  grace 
is  extended  even  to  those  who  are  of  that  age.  And  no  wonder ;  for 
since  the  whole  race  of  Adam  is  shut  up  under  sentence  of  death, 
all  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  must  perish,  except  those  who  are 
rescued  by  the  only  Redeemer.  .  .  .  That  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  become  heirs  of  adoption,  than 
by  faith,  we  admit  as  to  adults,  but,  with  respect  to  infants,  this  pas- 
sage demonstrates  it  to  be  false."  * 

This  should  satisfy  even  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  plausible 
theory  of  Infant  salvation,  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  native  depravity.  Avoiding  the  errors  of  those  who 
deny  the  sinfulness  of  this  portion  of  our  race,  Calvin,  by  assert- 
ing their  sinfulness,  and  therefore  their  dependence  upon  atone- 
ment, was  able  to  argue,  consistently  with  what  seems  to  be 
the  authority  of  God's  word,  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are 
saved  by  grace,  and  therefore  admitted  Into  heaven.  ^ 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  of  native  depravity,  Instead 
of  being  denied  for  the  sake  of  a  consistent  theory  of  infant 
salvation,  must  rather  be  maintained  for  that  very  purpose.  On 
the  fact  of  their  sinfulness  rests  the  possibility  of  their  being 
made  subjects  of  grace ;  and  when  this  fact  Is  admitted,  it  Is 
easy  to  see  how  all  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  bear  upon 
the  subject,  harmonize  one  with  another  and  with  the  general 
plan  of  salvation.  On  no  other  theory  is  there  any  author- 
itative encouragement  for  Christian  parents  to  Indulge  the 
pleasing  hope  of  ever  uniting  with  their  departed  Infant  chil- 
dren in  the  ascription ;  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father :  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever." 

*  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  II,  390,  891.    Calyin  Translation  Society's  edition. 
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ARTICLE    n. 

THE  PUBLICATION  OF  FREE  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  VICE. 

Is  it  proper  to  publish  free  descriptions  of  vice  ?  The  ques- 
tion 18  often  asked,  but  directly  opposite  answers  are  given 
among  those  who  seem  alike  sincere  in  desiring  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  society.  This  difference  of  opinion  is  not  to  be  settled 
by  authority,  but  will  only  give  place  to  perfect  accord,  when 
the  true  point,  in  human  nature,  upon  which  the  whole  subject 
hinges,  becomes  truly  apprehended.  We  need  not  be  hopeless 
of  such  a  result.  The  principles  which  must  adjust  the  issue, 
can  be  clearly  beheld  by  the  open  eye,  for  they  are  intimated  in 
all  the  processes  of  our  rational  or  spiritual  culture.  The  means 
by  which  this  culture  is  secured,  will  be  found  chiefly  to  consist 
in  the  contemplation  of  some  rational  object.  In  the  realm  of 
beauty  or  fine  art,  the  taste  becomes  refined,  and  the  df^sthetic 
susceptibility  is  rendered  quick  and  keen,  not  by  descriptions  of 
beauty  nor  criticisms  upon  art,  but  by  beholding  the  beautiful 
itself,  as  scenes  of  nature  or  works  of  art  disclose  it.  No  cul- 
to^  of  the  taste  is  practicable  but  in  this  way.  Even  the  indi- 
vidual genius,  however  highly  endowed  with  original  insight, 
quickens  his  perceptions,  and  cultivates  all  his  artistic  powers 
by  the  models  of  perfect  art  which  he  makes  his  study,  while 
the  culture  of  the  mass  of  men  is  even  more  dependent  upon 
the  same  appliances.  Tasteful  productions  only  can  elevate  the 
community  in  taste.  Their  standard  of  taste  will  be  high 
according  as  the  works  of  art,  which  they  contemplate,  are 
lofty.  In  this  respect  a  wprk  of  art  is  of  far  more  account  than 
all  descriptions  of  it.  A  sight  of  Turner's  paintings  would 
do  more  to  educate  and  elevate  the  taste  than  all  the  books  of 
BuBkin. 

The  same  principle  controls  all  progress  in  virtue.  A  man 
is  made  good  by  goodness ;  we  are  only  taught  how  to  live  by 
the  exhibition  of  life.  And  the  kind  of  life  which  we  behold, 
together  with  the  thoughts  which  we  associate  with  it,  will  be 
quite  certain  to  have  its  reflection  in  our  own  life,    W^  ^^ 

29* 
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made  pure  by  the  contemplation  of  piurity,  and  are  defiled  by 
bringing  before  the  eye  images  of  vice,  which  we  are  to  look 
upon  unattended  by  any  manifestation  of  virtue.  This  is  true 
alike  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  No  man  nor  society 
is  raised  to  any  true  moral  elevation  except  as  the  moral  virtues 
are  contemplated  not  in  the  form  of  abstract  principles  which 
might  describe  or  commend  them,  but  in  some  personal  repre- 
sentation which  should  give  us  their  embodiment.  *  In  like  man- 
ner both  man  and  society  inevitably  deteriorate  in  the  percep- 
tion and  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  naked  contemplation  of 
vice.  We  change  into  the  likeness  of  what  we  behold.  When- 
ever any  picture  is  brought  before  us  there  is  a  process  of  secret 
photography  by  which  its  outlines  become  traced  upon  our  inner 
character,  and  we  become  more  exalted  or  degraded,  more  pure 
or  defiled  according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  representation 
which  has  been  furnished  us. 

We  might  exhibit  this  at  great  length,  but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  principle  we  aflirm  should  be  olearly  apprehended, 
and  the  decision  of  the  question  with  which  we  started,  is  plain 
without  further  discussion.  On  these  grounds,  the  publication 
of  free  descriptions  of  vice  is  an  unmingled  evil.  The  tendency 
of  all  such  publications  is  to  make  those  to  whom  they  are 
familiar  less  virtuous  or  more  vicious  than  they  were  before. 
But  this  position  is  seen  to  be  more  firmly  established  if  we  no- 
tice the  objections  often  urged  against  it.  Does  not  the  Bible, 
it  is  said,  give  these  free  descriptions  of  vice,  and  can  we 
improve  upon  its  representations  as  a  means  for  the  moral 
education  of  mankind?  The  answer  to  this  is  plain.  The 
descriptions  of  vice  in  the  Bible  are  always  accompanied  by  the 
representation  of  the  divine  justice  which  has  been  sinned 
against,  and  the  divine  love  which  s^ks  to  sanctify,  so  that  in 
every  biblical  picture  these  and  not  the  vice  are  the  prominent 
objects,  or  rather,  they  are  the  constantly  revealing  light  in 
which  alone  the  nature  of  the  vice  is  made  legible.  How  dif- 
ferent, certamly,  are  such  descriptions,  fi*om  those  prurient 
details  with  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  is  in 
the  habit  of  inciting  the  desire  and  inflaming  the  passions  of 
those  who  peruse  them  I 

But  from  another  point  we  hear  the  inquiry :  Does  not  the 
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vice  exist?  Is  not  the  actual  condition  of  society  far  worse 
than  is  likely  to  be  described,  and  can  it  be  wise  to  hide  from 
ourselves  that  which  though  so  terrible,  is  still  so  true  ? 
Ought  not  men  to  know  the  danger  in  order  that  they  may 
avoid  it?  To  this  last  inquiry  the  answer  is  that  the  danger  of 
vice  is  more  likely  to  be  incurred  than  avoided  by  seeing  what 
it  is.  Instances  are  not  unfrequent,  where  the  profligate  or  the 
eriminal  has  traced  back  his  career  to  its  source  in  some  famil- 
iarity with  vice  or  crime  before  he  had  committed  them,  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  of  any  warning  voice  which  these  have  uttered, 
or  of  any  revolting  colors  in  which  they  have  been  dressed  suf- 
ficient to  turn  unwary  footsteps  from  the  dangerous  ground. 
Whether  we  can  explain  it  or  not,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  is  that  in  human  nature  to  which  the  attractions  of 
vice,  when  held  up  before  it,  are  more  potent  than  its  repel- 
lancies.  But  in  reference  to  the  question,  whether  we  ought 
not  to  inform  ourselves  in  all  respects  about  the  actual  state  of 
mankind,  we  may  say  that  however  desirable  such  information 
may  be,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  truly  come.  We 
do  not  know  the  vice  as  vice,  except  by  comparing  it  with  vir- 
tue. We  are  not  conscious  of  the  degradation  into  which  man 
has  sunk  till  we  measure  it  by  the  height  fi*om  which  he  has 
fiillen.  It  is  not  the  fals^  and  the  wrong  which  can  measure 
themselves.  We  can  never  say  that  anything  is  false  till  we 
test  it  by  the  truth.  We  can  never  affirm  anything  to  be 
wrong  until  it  appears  as  such  in  the  light  of  the  right.  The 
dark  recesses  of  guilt  in  the  human  soul,  or  the  deep  abysses  of 
evil  in  human  society,  have  no  power  of  self-revelation,  by 
which  they  can  be  disclosed  as  they  truly  are.  We  may  talk 
■bout  guilt,  we  may  attempt  to  picture  vice,  but  we  do  not  see 
it  in  a  reality  which  makes  us  shudder,  we  do  not  truly  know  it 
18  it  is,  except  as  we  behold  it  in  the  colors  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested by  all  perfect  righteousness  and  infinite  love.  No  man 
ever  comes  to  know  himself  as  guilty  but  by  comparing  himself 
with  one  who  is  truly  good.  This  is  profoundly  illustrated 
when  the  Bible  represents  Isaiah  as  overwhelmed  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  sinfulness  by  the  vision  which  he  beheld 
in  the  temple  of  the  holiness  of  the  Lord.  It.  is  universally 
true  that,  what  is  impure  can  only  be  revealed  as  such  b^  \kdX> 
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which  is  pure.  The  publication,  therefore,  of  free  descriptioiis 
of  vice  must  be  condemned  on  every  ground.  Unless  when 
vice  is  seen  there  can  be  kept  before  the  mind  the  thought  of  a 
purity  which  has  been  here  violated,  and  a  righteous  authority 
which  must  here  condemn,  there  is  nothing  which  can  make  the 
vice  revolting.  On  the  contrary,  without  these  counter  in- 
fluences, it  is  most  attractive.  The  weak  moral  sense  is  made 
weaker  by  its  contemplation,  and  the  feeble  purpose  of  virtue 
rendered  more  irresolute.  The  positively  vicious  become  thereby 
more  hardened,  while  the  active  goodness  of  the  virtuous  man 
fails  to  preserve  itself  from  defilement. 


ARTICLE    m. 
THE  RABBIES,  THE    MISCHNA,  AND  THE    TALMDD8, 

AND  THEIR  AID   IN  NEW  TESTAMENT  STUDIES. 

Christianity  as  a  dispensation  of  revealed  religion  needs 
much  the  side-light  of  its  first  ages  to  elucidate  some  of  its 
more  difficult  features.  Specially  is  this  true  of  its  relations  to 
the  true  religion  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  when 
Christianity  came  to  claim  attention  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  public  mind,  it  affirmed  as  true  some  parts  of  the  existing 
system,  and  incorporated  and  continued  those  parts  with  itself. 
Other  parts  it  brought  to  an  end  and  set  aside  as  having  served 
their  design  and  day,  while  not  a  little  of  it  was  purified  and 
restored  to  its  original  spirit  and  intent,  that  had  been  overlaid, 
misapprehended  and  perverted  by  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Much 
additional  to  it  was  rejected  totally  as  traditional  only  and  the 
human  accretions  of  ages.  Certain  parts  were  retained  to  be 
recast  and  put  to  new  uses,  as  old  tenements  refitted  for  new 
occupants.  Added  to  all  these  acts  of  the  new  dispensation 
there  were  many  positive  innovations,  though  more  in  the  foft^ 
mal  and  ceremonial  than  in  the  essential  and  spiritual.  As 
Christianity  came  thus  doing  the  complex  work  ojf  ajBinmiig, 
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denying,  explaining,  ignoring,  purifying  and  supplementing  this 
older  form  of  the  true  religion,  we  would  naturally  expect  to 
find  some  things  in  the  New  Testament,  that  could  be  fully 
explained  only  in  the  light  of  that  older  form  as  manifested  in 
those  days.  Any  contemporaneous  history  and  literature,  there- 
fore, in  the  Jewish  department,  must  stand  among  tlie  first 
sources  of  information.  As  our  Colonial  history,  the  adminis- 
tration under  the  Confederation,  the  Debates  on  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  tlie  Monroe  papers,  the  Federalist,  and 
Congressional,  judicial  and  executive  action  under  the  Constitu- 
tion for  its  first  few  years,  must  furnish  most  essential  aid  in 
determining  the  import  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  so  the  writ- 
ings, workings  and  phases  of  Judaism  during  the  introduction 
and  establishment  of  Christianity  must  be  resorted  to  as  the 
strongest  outside  light  for  the  explanation  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  The  ancient  light  of  those  first  ages  must  be  the 
best  light  for  the  student.  Of  this  the  main  sources  are  the 
Works  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  and  the  Talmuds.  It  is  proposed  in  this  Article  to 
treat  of  the  origin,  nature  and  historical  worth  of  the  Talmuds. 
We  shall  make  the  best  opening  of  this  matter  by  reciting 
firom  Alaimonides  a  fiction  of  the  Jews.  They  say  that  when 
Moses  received  a  commandment  firom  God  he  received  at  the 
same  time  an  explanation  of  it.  Both  these  he  repeated  to 
Aaron,  then  to  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  with  Aaron,  then  to  the 
seventy  elders  who  joined  themselves  to  the  previous  company, 
and  then  to  the  entire  congregation  added  to  them.  Moses 
then  retired  and  Aaron  repeated  the  commandment  and  its  expo- 
sition to  the  whole  company.  Aaron  then  left,  and  his  sons 
wait  through  the  repetition,  after  which  they  left,  and  the 
seventy  elders  w^it  through  it.  So  each  party  heard  the  recital 
four  times.  Thus  it  was  with  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  pre- 
oeptSy  as  die  Jews  reckon  them,  that  Moses  received  of  God, 
wkh  the  exposition  of  each  given  and  repeated  in  connection 
with  it.  Afiser  receiving  these  precepts  with  their  several  ex- 
planations, the  people  repeated  and  taught  them  to  each  other, 
and  the  head  men  of  the  nation  publicly  expounded  them,  till 
they  were  generally  and  thoroughly  understood.  The  precepts 
tb^nselveSf  which  we  call  the  lawi  were  committed  to  writiiL^^ 
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but  the  explanation  of  each  to  memory  only.  The  former  they 
call  the  written  and  the  latter  the  oral  law.  Moses  a  little  time 
before  his  death  gave  anew  the  explanations  of  the  precepts  to 
Joshua  and  the  elders,  and  wrote  out  a  copy  of  the  law  for  each 
tribe  and  one  for  the  Levites.  Any  questions  of  interpretation 
arising  after  the  death  of  Moses  were  determined  by  a  majority 
among  the  elders.  Joshua  transmitted,  at  his  decease,  the  oral 
law  to  the  elders  that  survived  him,  and  they  to  the  prophets, 
and  so  on.  Thus  each  successive  generation  studied  the  written 
law  and  its  interpretations  as  embodied  in  the  oral  law,  and 
made  such  additions  to  the  latter  by  their  decisions  as  to  them 
seemed  good,  and  this  continued  till  the  oral  law  or  traditions 
were  written  out  in  the  Mischna.* 

So  much  for  the  fiction.  The  fact  is  substantially  this.  After 
the  return  from  the  Captivity,  B.  C.  536,  the  leading  men,  con- 
stituting what  they  called  the  Great  Synagogue,  undertook  to 
restore  the  Jewish  church  and  state  in  Judsea.  To  this  end  the 
Old  Testament  canon  was  revised,  completed  and  closed ;  and 
for  the  restoring  of  the  manners,  customs,  usages  and  notions  of 
their  ancestors,  they  gathered  together  such  floating  and  scattered 
traditions  as  returned  captives  and  others  could  furnish.  Prior 
to  this  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  had  been  thdr 
rule  of  faith  and  life ;  but  now  these  *^  traditions  of  the  elders,'' 
assumed  a  form  and  authority,  like  common  law;  and  they 
grew  to  be  such  a  body  and  such  a  force  as  to  over^ 
shadow  and  outweigh  the  written  law.  This  unwritten  di- 
gest of  notions  and  customs,  digested  and  conveyed  only  in  the 
memory,  they  called  the  Mischna :  rtip'Ta,  from  rap  to  repeat. 
The  collection  was  completed  about  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Simon  the  Just,  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  who  composed  the  Great  Synagogue.  He  died  B.C. 
292.     Prideaux's  Connection,  a?m{sy  446,  292. 

These  traditions  thus  collected  became  a  subject  of  study  and 
explanation,  and  a  class  of  men  called  Tannaim,  or  the  Mischni- 
cal  doctors,  arose,  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  work.  Their ^ 
explanations  and  inferences  imperceptibly  and  at  the  hands  of 
their  successors  gradually  were  added  to  the  body  of  tradition  as 
left  by  Simon ;  and  so  as  the  years  passed  by  the  Mischna  was 

*  Maimonides,  Preface  to  Seder  Zeraim,  or  the  First  Book  of  the  Mfeehna. 
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enlarged.  This  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  process  by  which 
the  Mischna  was  originally  formed.  For  says  Dr.  Nordheimer, 
himself  a  Jew,  but  not  one  of  those  who  exalt  traditions  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  a  man  of  rare  candor  and  scholar- 
ship in  rabbinical  literature,  and  who  regards  the  IVIischna  as 
simply  a  human  production ;  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  Christian  century,  "no  book  had  been 
composed  for  public  instruction  containing  the  oral  law ;  but  in 
every  generation  the  chief  of  the  tribunal,  or  the  prophet  who 
liyed  at  the  time,  made  memoranda  of  what  he  had  heard  from 
his  predecessors  and  instructors,  and  communicated  it  orally  to 
the  people.  In  like  manner  each  individual  committed  to  writ- 
ing for  his  own  use,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  his  ability, 
the  oral  laws,  and  the  information  he  had  received  respecting 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  with  the  various  divisions  that 
had  been  pronounced  in  every  age,  and  sanctioned  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  great  tribunal."  Bib.  Repository,  Oct.  1839. 
Vol  14,  pp.  266,  7. 

These  labors  of  the  IVIischnical  doctors  continued  the  cumula- 
tive process  till  past  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
amount  of  collected  traditions  had  become  so  great  that  the 
memories  of  men  could  not  carry  them.  This,  with  other  causes 
that  we  proceed  to  mention,  hastened  and  necessitated  the  com- 
mittal of  them  to  writing.  In  A.D.  70  the  second  temple  was 
destroyed  by  the  Bomans  under  Titus,  and  Judaea  laid  waste. 
In  this  terrible  and  long  continued  devastation  of  the  Holy 
Land  the  most  of  the  learned  men  were  destroyed,  then*  schools 
of  learning  were  broken  up,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  survived  were  driven  into  exile.  Of  course  all  this  tra- 
ditional knowledge  was  scattered  with  the  people,  and  there  was 
much  danger  that  portions  of  it  would  be  wholly  lost.  The 
temple  service  could  not  be  observed,  since  those  who  remained 
in  the  land  were  not  allowed  to  obey  the  law  of  Moses  in  many 
of  its  leading  services.  When  the  ritual  of  the  temple  ceased, 
the  laws  of  tithes,  oiFerings,  first  fruits,  feasts  and  many  other 
things  ceased  also,  since  they  had  a  temple  service  for  their 
basis.  The  knowledge  of  these  traditions  had  been  kept  fresh 
m  memory  by  the  practical  use  to  which  they  were  put,  but 
now  the  danger  of  forgetfulness  was  great  as  being  twcy-CoVi\ 
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the  dispersion  of  the  people  and  the  suspension  of  their  sacred 
ceremonies.  Nor  had  the  Jews  the  resort  that  cloister  schools 
furnished  for  learning  during  the  barbarian  overflow  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  For  persecution  scattered  them  wide  asunder,  de- 
pressed literary  pursuits  and  reduced  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  few  and  feeble  schools  that  were  kept  alive.  Still  true  to 
the  faith,  which  marks  a  Jew  of  any  age  or  country,  that  the 
day  would  come  when  Israel  should  be  reinstated  in  the  prom- 
ised land  and  all  the  freedom,  peculiarities  and  glory  of  the 
chosen  people  be  restored,  they  wished  to  put  their  Mischna  in 
a  form  well  digested  and  permanent,  and  hand  it  down  so  that 
their  posterity  would  know,  in  the  day  of  their  restoration,  how 
to  be  true  and  proper  Jews  in  church  and  state  and  eveiy-day 
life.  These  causes  uniting  led  them  to  abandon  the  theoiy 
and  practice  of  ages,  by  which  they  preserved  their  traditions  in 
memory  only  and  taught  them  orally,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
yrriting ;  and  so  the  IVIischna  was  written  out. 

Wlien  the  Mischna  was  reduced  to  writing  is  a  question  that 
has  some  variation  in  its  answer.  Nor  is  this  strange.  It  was 
prepared  by  a  people  *^  scattered  and  peeled,"  a  nation  without 
a  country,  who  in  exile  and  under  doom,  despised  and  wasted, 
did  their  work  in  a  comer,  and  shimned  a  publicity  that  their 
labors,  and  specially  literary  and  religious  ones,  were  in  little 
danger  of  obtaining.  The  rabbies  themselves  say  that  it  was 
compiled  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  second  temple.  This  would  give  the  date  of  its 
composition  as  near  A.D.  190.  Some  of  them,  however,  plaoe 
it  earlier,  and  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  138 — 161. 
Gescnius  says  it  ^^  was  first  reduced  to  its  present  form  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  about  A.D.  190  or  220,  but  is  ia 
part  composed  of  elements  which  are  much  older."  Bib.  Be* 
pository,  Jan.  1833.  Vol.  3,  pp.  25. 

Prideaux  agrees  with  tiiose  Jews  who  fix  the  date  of  compo- 
sition at  about  A.D.  150,  and  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius* 
Connection,  sub  annOy  446. 

Wotton  speaks  of  **  men  of  the  greatest  weight "  among  the 
Jews  who  fix  the  date  of  its  writing  as  early  as  A^D.  130,  and 
adds :  ^*  It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  itsdf 
which  betrays  a  later  date  than  the  highest  period*     And  theai 
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why  should  not  the  Jews  be  believed  in  a  matter  which  so  en- 
tiiely  relates  to  themselves  ?  No  possible  reason  of  interest  can 
be  assigned  why  it  should  be  antedated."  **  There  is  nothing  in 
that  book  by  which  its  age  can  be  determined ;  nothing  in  the 
style,  no  mention  of  names  or  things,  nor  any  other  chronolo- 
gical indiscretion  occurs  there  by  which  it  betrays  a  younger 
date.*** 

In  the  article  above  cited  &om  Dr.  Nordheimer  he  says  that 
Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy  compiled  the  Mischna.  He  **  is  said  to 
have  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius."  Kitto.  This  must  place  the 
writing  of  the  work  between  A.D.  138  and  161. 

But  though  the  work  itself  was  then  compiled  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  all  of  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  conm:iitted  to 
writing ;  for  as  Nordheimer  remarks,  the  chief  men  of  preceding 
times  made  memoranda  of  the  traditions,  which  notes  they  used 
in  their  oral  instructions ;  and  individuals  wrote  out  for  their 
own  use  the  oral  laws  and  interpretations  given  to  them  by  the 
masters  in  Israel.  So  Gesenius  says  that  it  "  is  in  fact  com- 
posed of  elements  which  are  much  older"  than  the  time  of  its 
compilation.  Therefore  though  we  have  no  historical  proof  of 
it,  we  make  no  strange  assumption  in  supposing  that  Rabbi 
Judah  used  in  the  composition  memoranda  and  documents 
written  by  men  of  the  apostolic  age. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  time  when  the  Mischna  was  written 
out  and  how  ancient  some  of  the  written  documents  were,  that 
were  incorporated  into  it,  we  proceed  next  to  speak  of  the 
Gtemara,  or  Commentary  on  the  JVIischna.  As  the  rac9a  is 
the  traditional  or  second  law,  ifiniqnoiq^  a  repetition  of  the  oral 
law  given  to  Moses,  so  the  rabbinical  explanation  and  commen- 
tary on  this  is  called  by  the  Jews  the  Gemara,  K'l'aa,  completion 
or  fillmg  up,  firom  1)33,  to  bring  to  an  end. 

The  writing  out  of  the  Mischna  gave  a  new  life  to  the  wast- 
ing body  of  Judaism.  Their  oral  law,  long  hanging  in  iU- 
ddined  forms  like  mist  along  the  streams  of  tradition,  now  as- 
sumed the  definite  outlines  and  positiveness  of  the  written  law. 
Rabbi  Judah,  the  Holy,  had  edited  the  Mischna,  and  the  Jews 
now  had  it  as  manuscripts  a  prima  manu.     Fortunately  its  first 

*  Mifcellaneous  Discourses  relating  to  the  Traditions  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes 
aad  Pharisewt,  etc  In  two  Tolumes.  By  W.  Wotton,  D.D.  London :  1718.  Vol. 
1 :  ▼.  mnd  SO. 

YOL.  rr.^-vo.  xxn.  30 
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editor  lived  to  correct  it,  and,  so  to  speak^  issue  a  revised  edi- 
tion. For  being  the  most  eminent  lecturer  of  his  times  on 
Judaism  he  had  a  great  number  of  students.  When  closing  a 
lecture  he  was  accustomed  to  ask  the  opinions  of  his  pupils  on 
what  he  had  taught,  and  to  answer. their  inquiries  and  objec- 
tions. As  his  language  was  more  professional  and  learned  than 
vernacular,  he  had  an  amora  or  speaker  who  repeated  after  him 
his  lecture  with  a  loud  voice  and  in  the  common  idiom.  In 
these  lectures  of  Rabbi  Judah  the  laws  and  decisions  that  he 
had  embodied  in  the  IVIischna  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny. 
Omissions  of  old  writings  were  supplied,  doubtful  passages  were 
thrown  out  and  obscure  ones  made  plain,  and  the  varying  read- 
ings of  negligent  transcribers  were  reduced  to  the  original  and 
accurate  one. 

Thus  revised  and  authorized  by  what  the  rabbles  considered 
as  a  divine  superintendence  in  Judah  the  Holy,  the  Mischna 
became  the  one  book  of  authority  and  enthusiastic  study  among 
the  Jews.  It  was  made  the  sole  text-book  of  their  schools  and 
the  foundation  of  their  lectures.  The  law  of  Moses  and  the 
Old  Testament  proper  gave  place  to  it  in  interest,  study,  explar 
nation  and  authority.  Special  direction  was  given  to  investiga- 
tions and  philosophizing  on  the  grounds  or  first  reasons  for  the 
aws  and  decisions  of  the  Mischna.  So  a  vast  field  for  specula- 
tion and  Jewish  neology  was  opened.  All  this  exegesis,  expo- 
sition, illustration  and  speculation  went  on  busily  and  with  ar- 
dor constructing,  though  without  design,  a  Conunentaiy,  having 
the  Mischna  for  its  text.  To  the  doctrinal  and  more  religious 
body  of  this  commentary  were  added  scraps  of  history  and 
biography,  discussions  on  medicine  and  astronomy,  pithy  say- 
in<^,  legends,  parables  and  moral  exhortations. 

This  Commentary  makes  two  Gemaras,  the  one  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  other  of  Babylonia.  The  former  is  the  older  and 
originated  at  Tiberias.  In  the  schools  of  Palestine,  but  partic- 
ularly in  the  one  at  Tiberias,  the  study  of  the  IVIischna  was  fol- 
lowed up  with  intense  ardor.  The  conclusions  of  the  rabbies  and 
their  pupils  at  this  and  other  schools  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  well 
as  the  various  other  elements  above  mentioned,  grew  to  be  a  pon- 
derous body  of  notes  on  the  brief  and  sometimes  enigmatical 
te^t  of  their  one  book.     Prominent  among  these  expounders 
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and  teachers  was  Eabbi  Joehanan,  the  principal  of  the  academy 
at  Tiberias,  about  A.D.  230.  Some  fix  his  era  later,  but 
most  writers  agree  with  Buxtorf  and  Nordheimer  in  this  date. 
Using  his  own  notes  as  well  as  those  of  other  Palestinian  Jews 
he  acted  as  author  and  compiler  and  composed  the  Gemara  of 
Jerusalem. 

Many  years  later  the  Babylonian  Gemara  was  compiled. 
From  time  to  time  the  Jews  under  their  defeat,  subjugation  and 
persecutions  had  sought  refuge  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
and  in  the  region  between  it  and  the  Tigris,  the  ancient  Padan 
Aram  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greek.  As 
exiles  and  outcasts  their  religion,  literature  and  language  be- 
came corrupt,  though  they  became  numerous  and  powerful. 
When  the  first  Gemara  was  being  written  out  at  Tiberias,  they 
firmed  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  Ctesiphon,  Scleucia, 
and  other  large  cities  in  Babylonia  besides  having  many  small 
towns  wholly  Jewish.  Teachers  and  learned  men  were  sent  to 
them  from  the  schools  of  Palestine,  and  so  they  were  restored 
and  kept  in  some  strictness  to  their  religion.  At  length  they 
established  schools  for  themselves  and  educated  some  eminent 
Tabbies.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Ashi.  In  his 
time  and  country  the  Mischna  had  become  quite  corrupt,  while 
the  annotations  on  it  had  grown  to  a  voluminous  and  confused 
mass.  The  decisions  of  the  Babylonian  teachers  differed  so 
much  from  those  of  Palestine  that  the  Gemara  of  the  latter 
could  not  serve  those  exile  Jews.  Habbi  Ashi  therefore  under- 
took to  purify  the  text  of  the  Mischna  and  edit  the  authoritative 
annotations  on  it.  He  set  his  pupils  to  collecting  and  arranging 
the  materials  as  different  rabbies  had  furnished  them.  He  classi- 
fied the  collected  expositions  and  notes,  and  read  the  digest  to 
his  pupils  at  the  spring  term  in  his  college,  and  then  charged 
them  to  compare,  during  their  long  summer  vacation,  his  digest 
with  the  teachings  in  other  schools,  and  at  the  autumnal  session 
be  prepared  to  report  to  him  any  additions,  variations  or  cor- 
rections. With  the  data  so  gained  he  made  a  second  revision  of 
the  intended  Gemara,  and  for  thirty  years  was  engaged  in  thus 
going  through  the  Mischna  and  its  collected  annotations.  Still 
another  thirty,  the  Jews  say,  he  spent  on  revisions  and  correc- 
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tions,  till  at  last  there  was  compiled  and  issued  the  Babylonian 
Gemara. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Babylonian  Gremara  Rabbi  Ashi 
undertook  these  four  things.  1.  To  explain  the  Mischna  and 
give  the  different  possible  senses  of  the  text,  the  arguments  of 
the  different  rabbies  for  the  different  senses,  and  his  own  opin- 
ion. 2.  To  decide  every  controverted  case  as  to  the  correct 
reading  or  meaning  or  inference  from  any  passage.  3.  To  give 
the  different  opinions  of  the  rabbies,  uttered  since  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Mischna,  with  their  reasons  for  them.  4.  To  give 
mystical  explanations  of  those  passages  where  the  literal  sense 
would  confuse  or  lead  to  absurdity.* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  Gemaras  have  one  and  the 
same  text  on  which  to  found  themselves.  The  Mischna  and  the 
Gemara  constitute  a  Talmud,  the  first  being  the  Jerusalem  Talr- 
mud  and  the  other  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  alike  in  their  text, 
and  differing  only  in  their  annotations.  Scholars  vary  some- 
»  what  on  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  latter.  Nordheimer 
puts  it  at  about  A.D.  330,  but  others  much  later. 

When  Babbi  Judah  compiled  the  Mischna  he  divided  it  into 
six  books.  The  first  treats  of  agriculture ;  the  second  of  festi- 
val and  holy  days  ;  the  third  of  marriage,  divorce  and  the  gen- 
eral relations  of  the  sexes ;  the  fourth  of  the  obligations  and 
laws  of  civil  life ;  the  fifth  of  sacred  offerings ;  the  sixth  of 
ceremonial  purity  and  the  rites  pertaining  to  it.  These  six 
books  are  each  subdivided  into  tractates,  and  these  again  into 
chapters,  and  each  chapter  into  single  decisions.  In  the  entire 
and  original  Mischna  there  are  sixty-three  tractates,  having  five 
hundred  and  twenty  four  chapters.  Four  tractates  were  added 
at  a  later  date.  Neither  Gemara  extends  over  the  entire 
Mischna,  several  of  the  tracts  being  left  without  annotations. 
The  tracts  without  comments  are  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole 
sixty  three,  though  not  the  same  ones  in  both  works. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  contents  of  the  Talmuds  are  of  a 
great  variety,  as  embracing  religion  in  both  its  doctrines  and 
ceremonials,  philosophy,  history,  medicine,  civil  law,  social 
obligations,  fables,    trifles,  absurdities   and    impious    sayings. 

*  Maimonides*  Prefaces  to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Mischna,  Preface  to  Sedar 
79ndm,  ox  First  Book  of  the  Mischna.    See  also  Dr.  Pocoke's  Porta  MosIb. 
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Says  Lightfoot ;  ^  The  almost  unconquerable  difficulty  of  the 
style,  the  frightful  roughness  of  the  language,  and  the  amazing 
emptiness  and  sophistry  of  the  matters  handled,  do  torture  and 
Tex  and  tire  him  that  reads  them."  But  it  should  be  added  that 
the  unworthy  portions  here  indicated  pertain  rather  to  the 
Gemaras  than  to  their  text.  For  the  Mischna  as  a  whole  is 
weighty,  brief,  sententious  and  aphoristic  in  its  composition. 
Of  its  material  and  its  utility  Dr.  Nordheimer  remarks  : 

^*  The  Mischna  is  a  highly  interesting  object  of  study,  since  it  thus 
enables  us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  ideas  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  among  the  Jews  in  that  remote  age.  In  it 
they  discuss  the  natural  history  of  almost  every  animal  then  known ; 
they  mention  a  great  number  of  field  and  garden  plants  and  fruits, 
tnd  describe  the  uses  to  be  made  of  them,  as  well  as  of  a  multitude 
of  utensils,  instruments  and  productions  of  art.  These  discussions 
are  made  without  in  any  degree  neglecting  the  graver  questions  of 
dvil  economy,  and  other  matters  of  like  importa;nce ;  so  that  a  care- 
ful examination  of  this  work  would  scarcely  fail  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  solution  of  many  interesting  problems  in  the  archaeology  of  that 
period." — Ut  supra^  pp.  277,  8. 

As  to  trusting  to  the  Talmuds  and  making  them  a  source  of 
authority  we  must  use  the  common  discrimination  and  good 
judgment  that  we  exercise  with  any  ancient  and  uninspired  au- 
thor. Josephus  is  allowed  as  authority,  yet  we  remember, 
when  reading  him,  that  he  studied  the  gratification  of  the  Ro- 
mans quite  as  much  as  fidelity  to  his  own  people.  He  sought 
fiivor  with  those  who  had  conquered  and  devastated  his  country, 
and  80  wrote  rather  in  policy  than  truthfulness,  and  in  his  style 
was  more  elegant  than  historically  exact.  All  this  we  bear  in 
mind  and  trust  him  where  he  is  in  no  temptation  to  prove  an  un- 
'fiuthful  historian.  The  editor  of  the  Mischna  lived  and  per- 
formed his  work  only  about  half  a  century  later  than  Josephus, 
and  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  not  receiving  his  writings 
with  the  same  discrimination  and  judgment.  Where  the  rab- 
bles have  incorporated  fables,  trifles  and  absurdities  into  the 
Mischna  or  the  Gemaras  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  while 
evidently  the  most  that  they  say  is  truthful  to  the  doctrines, 
ethics,  ceremonies  and  opinions  of  their  day.  The  obvious 
&ble  must  not  lead  us  to  reject  the  obvious  fact.     Their  logic^. 

SO* 
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specially  on  theological  and  moral  questions,  is  often  childish, 
but  this  does  not  vitiate  their  honestly  stated  data.  Their  follies 
in  moral,  social  and  ritual  life  can  not  aiFect  the  fidelity  of  the 
picture.  The  wrinkles  and  deformities  in  the  photograph  really 
praise  the  skill  of  the  artist.  Some  of  the  most  faithiul  and 
profitable  chapters  in  the  history  of  scholasticism,  literature  and 
ethics  in  the  middle  ages  are  chapters  of  absurdities  and  trifies. 
Yet  withal  the  great  facts  of  mediasval  history  are  thus  imbed- 
ded, and  where  the  probabilities  are  favorable  to  a  statement  of 
fact,  we  credit  the  author  for  fidelity  and  quote  his  statements 
as  authority.  The  Talmuds  must  be  read  in  the  same  spirit  of 
analysis,  trust  and  distrust.  When  a  Jewish  Doctor  of  Divinity 
gravely  discusses  the  question :  **  Is  it  right  to  kill  a  flea  on  the 
Sabbath  ?  "  we  take  his  logic  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  the  dis- 
cussion as  a  fair  picture  of  the  moral  and  ritualistic  temper  of 
his  times.  If  no  good  reason  can  be  shown  for  prejudice,  pre- 
varication, mistake  or  intentional  deception  in  the  rabbi  we 
accept  as  historically  true  what  he  says  of  any  religious  belief, 
ceremony,  mode  of  civil  or  social  or  domestic  life  in  his  times, 
and  he  who  refuses  assumes  the  burden  of  disproof. 

In  estimating  the  authoritative  worth  of  any  portion  of  the 
Talmuds  we  should  consider  whether  the  Mischnical  writers  were 
under  any  temptation  to  swerve  from  the  fidelity  of  a  historian. 
They  were  being  dispersed  among  all  nations.  Their  temple 
service  was  suspended,  and  by  disuse  their  ritual  law  was  be- 
coming a  dead  letter.  Their  sacred  ceremonies  and  customs 
were  growing  obsolete,  and,  through  their  own  dispersion  and 
consequent  want  of  consultation  and  uniformity,  were  becoming 
corrupted.  Yet  they  fully  expected  a  Messiah  to  come,  and 
they  believed  that  when  he  did  come  they  would  repossess  the 
land  of  promise,  rebuild  the  temple  and  reestablish  their  religion* 
in  Judsea  in  all  its  primitive  purity  of  ritual  and  spirit,  with 
more  than  its  former  show  and  power.  When  such  a  time  of 
restitution  should  come  they  foresaw  that  their  posterity,  the 
regathered  children  of  Abraham,  would  both  wish  and  need  an 
appeal  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  that  all  might  be  recon- 
structed after  the  pattern  of  the  fathers.  To  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  such  a  time  they  wrote  out  the  Mischna  and  its  Gremaras, 
much  for  present  use,  but  far  more  for  that  bright  future. 
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These  writings  were  to  lie  by,  patient  and  immutable  witnesses, 
to  give  testimony  when  again  the  Jews  as  one  people  should 
build  the  waste  places  and  inhabit  the  former  desolations,  and 
order  the  service  of  God  in  Mosaic  and  Aaronic  fidelity.  Their 
sincerity  in  this  expectation  can  not  be  questioned,  nor  can  we 
see  any  motive  to  unfaithfulness  in  the  records  they  should 
make.  As  they  thought  that  they  then  had  every  doctrine  and 
custom  just  as  it  should  be,  whatever  their  actual  errors  may 
have  been,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  would  not  write  it  out 
with  a  most  punctilious  exactness.  There  is  an  utter  absence 
of  any  temptation  to  the  contrary.  If  they  afiirmed  any  doc- 
trinal, ceremonial  or  ethical  fact  we  should  receive  it  as  so  held 
and  practised  by  them  at  that  time.  They  wrote  for  their  own 
people  and  not  for  others,  and  had  no  motive  for  variance  from 
truth  and  fact  to  please  either  Christians  or  Grentiles. 

Moreover  the  writers  lived  among  the  very  things  of  which 
they  write.  Babbi  Judah,  the  compiler  of  the  Mischna,  and 
they  whose  memoranda  he  used,  must  have  known  something 
personally,  though  in  youth,  of  the  second  temple,  and  were 
the  children  of  those  who  sacrificed  in  it  and  saw  its  terrible 
destruction  by  Titus.  And  as  the  head  of  the  sect  of  the  Phar- 
isees Rabbi  Judah  oould  not  have  erred  as  to  principle  and  fact 
in  what  he  wrote.  What,  therefore,  the  sacred  and  profane 
histories  of  the  early  Christian  centuries  do  not  contradict  in  the 
Talmuds,  ordinary  obligation  to  accredit  authors  binds  us  to 
receive,  so  far  as  a  declaration  of  facts  is  concerned.  Their 
ethics  and  philosophy  and  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  &bles  and  absurdities,  we  receive  as  we  do  like  things 
in  Josephus.  Yet  what  is  credible  we  really  receive,  not  on  the 
testimony  of  one  author,  as  is  common,  but  on  the  united  and 
aggregated  testimony  of  the  learned  men  of  the  entire  Jewish 
nation,  since  the  literati  of  that  people  as  a  body  were  the  real 
authors  of  the  Talmuds. 

The  authority  of  the  Mischna  in  determining  what  were  the 
religious  views  and  usages  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  it  was  writ* 
ten  out,  ought  not  to  be  disputed.  Where  it  throws  light  on 
any  custom,  passage  or  phrase  alluding  to  them  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  it  should  be  taken  as  testimony  of  the  first 
class,  since  it  was  contemporaneous,  and  without  the  motive  of 
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testifying  falsely.  Moreover  such  testimony  or  light  is  national 
and  not  individual.  This  is  very  evident  from  what  we  have 
shown  of  the  way  in  which  the  Mischna  originated*  became  com- 
piled, and  settled  finally  into  manuscript  form  and  outline.  Its 
utility  as  an  auxiliary  in  interpreting  the  New  Testament  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  no  tradition,  belief  or  custom  of  the 
Jews  is  mentioned  in  it  that  is  not  stated  and  explained  also  in 
the  Mischna.  The  idea  thrown  out  by  Yossius  that  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Mischna  accommodated  it  to  the  New  Testament 
and  so  wrote  a  book  unworthy  of  credence,  is  no  way  admissi- 
ble and  not  at  all  creditable  to  that  learned  man.  The  Jews 
had  too  low  an  estimate  of  Christians  and  were  too  tenadoos 
of  the  traditions  of  the  elders  to  do  such  a  thing.  All 
the  history  of  that  strange  people  shows  their  intense  regaid 
for  the  faith  and  usage  of  the  fathers,  their  hostility  to  innova*- 
tions  and  improvements,  and  their  innate  national  and  individual 
tendency  to  isolate  themselves,  and  maintain  their  isolation  by 
a  boldly  and  sharply  marked  religious  creed  and  ceremonials. 
We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  would  and  did  in  scru- 
pulous and  sacred  exactness  record  in  the  Mischna  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  that  people  as  held  and  observed  in  the  times 
of  our  Lord  and  the  century  following. 

In  coming,  therefore,  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  on 
any  question  of  faith  or  practice  as  then  held  in  the  old  Abrar 
hamic  church,  or  quietly  assumed,  admitted,  or  used  in  the 
Christian  church  without  specific  divine  teaching,  these  writings 
of  the  Jews  must  be  a  great  aid.  As  we  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment some  things  seem  to  be  believed,  assumed  and  done,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  without  any  particular  instruction  so  far 
fus  the  record  shows.  They  appear  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
religious  current  of  the  times,  recognized  by  Christ  and  the 
aposties  and  accepted  by  simple  assent  as  a  part  of  the  Christian 
current  that  was  from  them  to  run  on  through  the  ages.  It  is 
as  a  contemporary  and  collateral  lis^ht  in  such  cases  that  these 
rM^  ^n^  W  .heir  g^'wort,. 

The  same  remarks  hold  true  of  the  Gremaras  or  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Mischna,  with  allowance  for  a  later  date  of  compila- 
tion. So  fitr  as  the  germ  of  these  is  found  in  the  text  of  the 
Mischna  we  see  no  reason  for  discrediting  their  statements  of 
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doctrine,  usage  and  ceremony  as  held  in  the  times  of  the  writer. 
Their  special  utility  lies  in  aiding  any  genetic  exposition  of  any 
fidth  or  practice  of  the  Jews  in  the  fifth,  fourth  and  third  cen- 
turies. They  make  it  easier,  and  give  a  kind  of  certainty  to 
the  scholar  as  he  presses  his  investigations  backward  for  the 
origin  of  some  article  of  faith,  civil  or  social  practice,  or  eccle- 
siastical ceremony.  The  discovery  of  its  sources  in  the  first 
Christian  age,  or  even  in  a  time  antedating,  difiuses  that  so  use- 
ful side-light  through  the  New  Testament,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  solving  many  a  mysterious  allusion ;  just  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  has  shed  light  on  so  many 
dark  questions  in  Afirican  history. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  obtained  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
directing  attention  to  the  origin,  nature  and  worth  of  the  Tal- 
muds,  and  in  stimulating  some  interest  in  the  study  of  them. 
It  does  not  lie  within  our  purpose,  nor  would  our  limits  allow, 
to  illustrate  the  utility  of  such  study  by  quoting  fireely  from 
them  in  casting  light  on  any  doctrines,  usages  or  facts  set  forth 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  loca  Talmudica  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  passages  illustrated  more  or  less  by  these  ancient 
writings,  are  very  many.  The  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  alone 
has  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them.  The  second 
of  the  six  books  of  the  Mischna,  bemg  devoted  mostly  to  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  is  by  itself  quite  a  volume ;  and  by  its 
most  minute,  abundant  and  surprising  detail  of  rabbinical  ob- 
servances and  violations  of  that  conunandment,  shows  how  ^e 
Jews  in  the  times  of  our  Lord  made  void  the  law  through  their 
traditions.  The  more  valuable  part  of  this  talmudical  lore  is 
what  throws  light  on  provincial  expressions  and  allusions  in  the 
Sipred  writings,  and  on  peculiarities,  forms  and  ceremonies  in 
the  Christian  church,  that  found  a  place  there  apparently  with- 
out formal  introduction  and  yet  with  apostolic  sanction.  These 
seem  to  have  been  parts  of  the  religious  materials  of  the  age, 
aiid  of  the  ecclesiastical  structures  that  were  then  decaying  and 
liady  to  vanish  away.  By  assumption  and  assent  on  the  part 
of  our  Lord  and  his  inspired  organizers  of  the  Christian  church, 
tfiese  passed  over  and  became  parts  of  the  one  and  ever  con- 
^uous  church  of  God  in  its  new  form.  The  Talmuds,  as  in 
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part  a  contemporaneous  literature,  indicate  the  sources  of  such 
materials,  and  their  changes  in  the  transition  state  from  Jewish 
to  Christian  uses. 


AETICLE    IV. 

HUXLEY  ON  MAN'S  PLACE  IN  NATURE. 

Evidence  a>s  to  Man^s  Place  in  Nature.     By  Thomas  H.  Hux- 
ley, F-E.S.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1864. 

In  the  reprint  of  this  work  of  a  learned  Professor  in  Eng- 
land, a  very  interesting  subject  is  discussed.  It  is  a  wonderful 
fact  that  such  discussion  is  necessary,  or  that  it  has  been  toler- 
ated by  learned  men  in  this  age  of  the  world,  nearly  six  thou- 
sand years  at  the  lowest  computation  since  man  has  been  a 
dweller  of  earth,  and  afler  his  philosophy  and  literature  have 
become  so  extensive  and  rich  and  glorious. 

By  ^^  man's  place  in  nature "  is  meant  his  rank  among  the 
creatures  of  earth.  He  is  indeed  called  the  ^  lord  of  creation,** 
because  all  creatures  are  subdued  by  him.  But,  in  a  reasonable, 
systematic  classification  of  creatiu*es  and  things  of  earth,  must 
man  be  the  chief  and  head?  The  universal  answer  is  in  the 
afiSrmative,  because  he  has  properties,  characters,  endowments, 
by  which  he  can  accomplish  greater  works  than  all  others 
united. 

In  the  views  of  these  characters  or  properties  men  may 
gready  differ,  some  selecting  one,  some  another,  and  some  sev- 
eral ;  but  all  come  to  the  same  result,  the  superiority  of  man. 
This  has  been  settled  from  the  earliest  history.  Among  bar- 
barous peoples  this  distinction  is  as  palpably  made,  as  among 
the  highest  civilized  and  most  refined.  It  has  been  shown  in  all 
the  discoveries  of  explorers  in  the  interior  of  unknown  coun- 
tries and  the  recently  discovered  islands  of  the  oceans. 

The  difference  in  the  views  of  men  on  the  ** place  of  man" 
depends  upon  their  notions  of  classification,  the  objects  at  whidi 
they  aim  in  making  it,  the  means  or  ways  of  effecting  it,  and 
the  ultimate  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  it. 
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There  are  two  great  methods  of  determining  the  ^^  place  of 
man,"  both  of  which  have  been  adopted,  and  both  are  well 
understood  by  investigators,  and  are  easily  appreciated  by  all 
ordinary  thinkers.  The  one  is,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
powers  of  man  and  mere  animals ;  and  the  other,  by  the  exam- 
ination of  their  structure  or  organism.  The  powers  are  shown 
by  their  operations,  and  the  structures  by  their  contrivance 
and  resulting  actions.  Both  require  careful  and  discriminating 
analysis. 

The  first  method  is  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  powers  of  man, 
or  what  distinguishes  him  from  other  objects.  This,  whatever 
it  is,  is  accessible  by  all ;  the  analysis  is  that  of  external  things 
or  actings,  palpable  before  aU  open  eyes. 

Matter,  and  mind  or  spirit,  with  their  actions  or  operations 
and  laws,  embrace  all  the  objects  of  our  knowledge. 

Matter  is  inorganic  or  organic ;  the  former  the  earths  and 
rocks,  water  and  air,  etc. ;  and  the  latter,  living  things,  and 
their  remains  of  organism.  The  inorganic  present  certain  gen- 
ial and  special  properties  of  matter,  but  they  are  destitute  of 
any  structure  fitted  for  particular  operations.  Organic  matter^ 
on  the  contrary,  has  various  structural  contrivances  or  appara- 
tus, and  is  distinguished  into  plants,  animals  and  man ;  three 
kingdoms.* 

Plants  are  characterized  by  vegetation,  life,  as  shown  by 
nutrition  and  by  reproduction  of  species. 

ATimftla  are  separated  from  plants  by  having  animal  life 
added  to  vegetative  life,  or  animals  have  also  sensation  and  vol- 
untary motion,  and  are  conscious  creatures  with  various  affec- 
tions, desires,  emotions  and  passions,  f 

•  Syitem  of  Geoffiry  St.  Hilaire. 

t  A  correct  and  adequate  yiew  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  higher  animals  is 
accessible  by  all  and  should  be  familiar  to  all.  The  facts  are  numerous ;  only  a  selec- 
tion is  here  necessary.  Of  the  highest  soiflogical  class,  the  mammals  of  Linnaeus  and 
Cvrier,  have  certain  animal  properties  or  powers  which  fully  prove  their  possession  of 
mind  or  understanding.  They  know  their  sensations  of  hearing,  sight,  feeling,  taste, 
and  smeU,  though  they  hare  no  words  or  articulate  language  for  them ;  they  choose 
and  refiise,  lo?e  and  hate,  remember  well,  provide  for  some  wants  of  the  future,  are 
docile  or  obstinate,  exercise  natural  affection,  resist  an  attack,  unite  for  defence,  at- 
tempt protection,  make  some  conclusions ;  and  they  have  vast  power  of  instinct  so  as 
to  act  sucoessf^y  for  the  most  important  ends  about  which  they  have  had  no  instruc- 
tion or  experience.  In  his  animal  nature  man  has  these  actings  in  common  with  the 
inimals.  But,  besides  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  man  has  the  power  of  abstract 
reasoning  and  artieulate  language,  for  neither  of  which  hare  the  animals  an^  v^'w^ 
or  fltneas.    The  evidence  is  clear,  that,  with  all  their  powers,  the  aiiiTnaVi  axeXkroiXAa. 
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Man  possesses  besides  all  these  powers  in  his  animal  nature, 
a  moral  nature  added  to  the  animal ;  a  ** two-fold  constitution," 
^  natural  and  spiritual,"  body  and  soul ;  the  highest  endowment 
being  a  conscience,  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  even  all  that 
constitutes  human  life. 

This  is  the  most  obvious  division  of  living  things  for  the 
unlearned  and  the  learned,  and  the  only  one  possible  before  the 
modern  discoveries  of  science.  It  was  implied  in  the  teachings  of 
Socrates  in  relation  to  man ;  it  was  more  prominent  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato ;  it  was  distinctly  enforced  by  Aristotle,  under 
the  three  aspects  above  presented.  This  has  been  nearly  the 
imiversal  opinion  of  all  ages.  What  ancient  philosopher  taught 
morals  to  horses,  dogs,  oxen  or  monkeys,  or  held  them  to  be 
subject  to  the  claims  and  duties  of  moral  obligation  ?  What 
heathen,  or  Indian,  ancient  or  modem,  ever  attempted  the 
like  ?  What  reformer  of  later  ages  has  shown  his  stupidity  or 
folly  in  such  an  effort? 

These  are  radical  differences  separating  each  of  these  three 
kingdoms  from  the  others,  depending  on  three  vital  functions 
which  are  entirely  distinct.  They  are  characteristics  too  of  the 
highest  importance,  while  they  designate  the  rank  of  these  three 
kingdoms. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  of  the  highest  characters  of  the 
plant,  the  animal,  and  the  man,  comport  exactly  with  the  place 
of  the  three  great  organic  departments  as  given  by  Moses.  We 
put  out  of  consideration  now  the  notion  of  his  being  in- 
spired, and  view  liis  statements  as  the  philosophic  conclusions  of 
the  oldest  known  philosopher  among  men.  In  this  aspect  we 
have  the  same  reason  for  trusting  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
comes,  as  those  of  Plato  or  Cicero,  and  are  bound  to  pay  the 
same  deference.  Learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  Moses 
saw  that  as  all  animal  life  is  ultimately  supported  by  the  veg- 
etable world,  the  earth  must  have  been  first  clothed  with  plants 
for  the  support  of  man  and  beast,  each  bearing  fruit  after  its 
kind  at  the  creative  will.  Then  followed  the  animals  of  the  wa- 
ters and  of  the  air,  and  the  animals  of  the  land,  clearly  distin- 
guished from  all  other  things  by  enumerated  animal  characters : 
and  last  of  all,  man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that 
image  having  the  highest  divine  likeness  to  the  creator's  moral 
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power.  Thus,  the  oldest  philosophy  on  record,  for  under  this 
aspect  the  words  of  Moses  are  here  now  viewed,  speaks  of  only 
three  created  kingdoms  of  life,  plants,  animals  and  man,  and 
separates  man  by  a  specific  character  from  the  animals  around 
him.  The  oldest,  the  later,  and  the  modem  arrangement  of 
living  things,  considered  according  to  tlieir  peculiar  and  distin- 
guiehing  powers,  are  one  and  the  same. 

This  is  a  natural  classification ;  it  reveals  the  thoughts  and 
doings  of  the  wise  creator.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  great  pur- 
pose in  his  system.  It  is  not  a  mere  contrivance  to  render  our 
knowledge  more  accessible  and  more  available,  whether  there  is 
or  is  not  any  special  fitness  in  the  principle  in  the  classification  ; 
nor  is  it  natural  merely  because  it  involves  real  facts  in  nature, 
for  such  a  system  may  be  very  defective  and  show  a  human  and 
not  a  divine  arrangement.  Thought,  reason,  and  moral  sense, 
are  objects  of  nature  as  really  as  the  vertebral  column  of  man 
or  ox  or  whale,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  the  fin  of  a  fish,  the  mus- 
cnlar  organs  of  motion,  or  the  structural  contrivance  for  respi- 
ration. Life  is  a  natural  object,  whether  it  is  plant  life,  animal 
life,  or  human  life,  as  palpable  and  distinct,  as  are  the  eyes  or 
organs  of  vision,  the  teeth,  the  nails,  or  any  of  the  obvious 
organs  found  in  the  lower  animals.  Moral  power  is  natiutd,  as 
wdl  as  intellectual,  or  sensual,  or  chemical,  or  physical  power 
or  properties.*  There  can  be  no  reason,  therefore,  for  consid- 
ering the  organs  of  animals  the  only  objects  on  which  a  natural 
system  of  arrangement  can  be  or  ought  to  be  established.  As 
thought  is  a  power  superior  to  that  of  structure,  and  moral 
]K)wer  higher  than  intellectual,  this  first  method  of  classifying  is 
^e  highest ;  and  it  most  fully  exhibits  the  thought  of  the  infin- 
ite creator.  In  it,  man  is  placed  in  a  division  by  himself,  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  all  others.  So  let  it  be,  as  it  should  be, 
in  accordance  with  the  common  sense  of  our  race,  as  well  as 

*  This  distinction  between  the  animal  and  man  is  so  obvious,  that  it  becomes  a  first 
Iprinc^le  in  our  reasonings.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  the  difference  is  so  rarely  ad- 
"Voted  to  by  authors,  or  that  it  is  only  casually  referred  to  even  in  modem  systems  of 
vfhiesy  or  in  the  application  of  natural  history  to  moral  relations  in  society.  But  this 
cm  not  longer  be  tolerated.  The  essential  difference  between  man  and  even  the 
^l|^ber  ■»«««««l«)  must  be  seen  and  felt  and  declared.  The  rational  course  has  been 
liqgian;  it  will  be  pursued.  Man  can  not  be  brought  to  the  character  of  a  mere  ani- 
^yU,  a  bmte  as  Prof.  Huxley  writes  the  animal :  nor  can  the  brute  be  elevated  by  any 
InitlillDl  Yi0w  to  the  plaee  of  man.    Let  the  distinction  be  maintained. 
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with  the  philosophy  of  Genesis.  The  time  will  come,  ere  long, 
when  man  will  be  placed  in  the  highest  and  most  consistent 
zoological  system  in  a  separate,  distinct  dass,  the  hmnan  king- 
dom. 

Professor  Huxley  does  not  adopt  this  zoological  system ;  but 
the  reader  will  refer  with  much  pleasure,  to  three  statements  of 
his  which  fully  support  this  superior  methpd.  In  his  *^  Evi- 
dences,'' he  characterizes  the  man-like  apes  as  ^  creatures  ap- 
proaching man  ....  in  essential  structure,  and  yet  as  thor- 
oughly brutal "  as  the  goat  or  horse,  p.  10.  The  word  brute 
includes  all  the  animals,'  but  especially  the  higher  or  beasts,  but 
excludes  man.  It  is  clear  that  Prof.  Huxley  did  not  intend  to 
call  these  apes  human,  when  he  used  ^*  brutal."  For,  again,  he 
speaks  **  of  the  yastness  of  the  gulf  between  civilized  man  and 
the  brutes,"  and  that  ^  whether  from  them  or  not,  he  is  not  of 
them,''  or  does  not  rank  with  the  brutes,  and  then  designates 
man  as  **  the  only  consciously  intelligent  denizen  of  this  world." 
p.  130.  He  speaks  of  the  ^^  gulf"  in  still  stronger  language, 
viz.,  ^the  immeasurable  and  practically  infinite  divergence"  of 
man  from  the  ape ;  and  gives  another  most  important  difference, 
**  that  the  possession  of  articulate  speech  is  the  grand  distinctive 
character  of  man." 

In  a  truthAil  system  of  zoology,  one  which  unfolds  the  full 
history  of  organic  life,  shall  not  the  human  be  separated  fiKMn 
the  brutal ;  man  from  the  brute ;  ^  the  consciously  intelligenf 
and  the  possessor  of  *^  articulate  speech"  firom  the   creature 
which  has  no  organism  or  fitness  for  either,  and  the  high  intel^ 
lect  and  the  higher  soul  of  man  be  placed  above  the  mere  organic 
and  animal  powers  of  the  brute  ?     It  would   have   been  won-^ 
derful,  if  Prof.  Huxley  had  not  discovered  and  felt  and  ex- 
pressed ^  the  vastness  of  the  gulT'  which  separates  man  tnaa 
the  brute,  in  these  three  particulars,  though  they  fully  sustaiD 
the  zoological  arrangement  which  he  does  not  adopt,  but  whidi 
in  honesty  and  truth  has  thus  far  been  urged  and  illustrated  by 
the  great  body  of  thinkers. 

Let  us  come  then  to  the  second  method,  or  the  stmctoral 
arrangement  of  zoology.  This  was  first  embodied  in  the  Sj/h 
tema  Naturae  of  Linnseus,  and  highly  improved  by  his  years 
of  study»  as  published  in  1766.     He  arranged  all  anunated 
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creatures  under  six  classes ;  as,  1.  Mammalia,  or  mammals ; 
2.  Ayes,  or  birds ;  3.  Amphibia,  or  the  amphibious  ;  4.  Pisces, 
or  fishes,  <&c.,  each  depending  on  peculiar  structures.  He  then 
divided  the  mammalia  into  different  orders;  as,  order  1.  Pri- 
mates, the  superior  or  highest  structure ;  order  2.  Bruta,  an- 
tectus,  and  the  like ;  order  3.  Ferae,  as  lion,  cat,  dog,  bear ; 
order  4.  Glires,  gnawers,  as  beaver,  squirrel,  mouse,  &c.,  de- 
pending again  on  peculiar  organs.  Under  order  1.  Primates, 
Linnaeus  placed  four  genera,  a  very  singular  association,  as,  1. 
Man  ;  2.  Higher  apes ;  3.  Lower  apes  ;  and  4.  Bats,  charac^ 
terizing  each  by  the  structure.  The  great  change  by  Cuvier  in 
that  arrangement  of  man  is,  that  he  divided  the  first  class, 
mammals,  into  order  1.  Man;  order  2.  Apes;  order  3.  Car- 
nivorous, &c.,  wholly  structural  also,  so  that  man  occupies  the 
first  order,  and  alone,  of  the  first  class.  Organism,  with  its 
physiology,  constitutes  the  base  of  the  system.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  Cuvier's  classification  has  been  the  zoology,  not  as  perfect, 
not  as  incapable  of  improvement,  but  at  the  least  a  most  excel- 
knt  structural  zoology.  This  great  system  is  supported  in 
general  by  Professor  Agassiz  in  his  ^*  Essay  on  Classification," 
and  in  his  ^  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History.''  The  great 
change  in  Cuvier's  arrangement,  most  desirable  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  first  method,  is  such  a  distinction  of  structure  as 
•hall  place  man  alone  in  the  first  class,  separated  firom  the  ani- 
mals or  brutes.  This  is  not  effected  as  yet,*  because  the  de- 
sired structure  has  not  been  seen ;  but  it  will  be  discovered,  or 
its  equivalent  will  be ;  for  true  science  can  not  long  sustain  a 
fidse  or  inadequate  ranking  of  the  subjects  on  which  divine 
thou^t  has  impressed  its  seal.  Now,  the  zoology  is  the  ex- 
pression of  facts  in  nature  viewed  under  a  certain  aspect,  but 
when  seen  under  the  highest  and  purest  view  it  will  no  longer 
be  considered  ^  science,  falsely  so  called."  At  the  present  we 
take   structural  zoology  as  the   most  perfect  the  author  could 

*  This  if  not  strictly  true ;  for  two  structursl  tyttems  of  lotflogj  have  been  pab- 
Halied  by  men  h^hly  distinguished  in  science  in  Europe,  in  which  man  is  separated 
from  the  animals.  One  is  that  of  I.  Oeofiry  St.  Uilaire,  already  alluded  to,  where  the 
animal  kingdom  is  distinct  from  the  human  kingdom :  and  the  other  is  that  of  Eren- 
berg,  where  the  first  division  is  mankind  alone,  and  the  second  division  animals,  in 
■any  classes.  The  design  was  to  say,  that  no  such  system  had  become  so  prominent 
■•  to  sopersede  or  exclude  that  of  Cuvier.  The  plan  of  St.  Hilaire  commends  itself 
to  tlie  eommon  sense  of  all,  and  may  find  more  support  ere  long  than  auj  otbst. 
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form  it.  We  see  that  in  its  classification,  it  makes  no  account 
of  the  mind  and  soul,  the  intellect  and  heart,  the  logical  or  the 
moral  power.  It  takes  hold  simply  of  the  material  organs  or 
physical  structure,  and  does  not  consider  any  psychical  powers. 
It  sees  that  man  has  an  animal  nature,  and  therefore  it  classes 
him  with  the  animals,  describes  him  as  an  animal,  and  estimates 
him  as  an  animal.  Some  may  hence  believe  that  all  zoologists 
hold  man  to  be  only  an  animal,  having  only  a  higher  animal 
nature.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  and  wrong  so  to  judge.  For 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  zoologists,  and  a  host  of  others 
among  naturalists,  the  learned  in  the  colleges  and  educated 
men,  as  well  as  the  thinkers  of  the  people,  maintain  that  man 
possesses  psychical  powers  or  endowments  exclusively  his  own, 
which  place  him  in  a  rank  far  above  the  animals.  Such  zoolo- 
gists adopt  the  general  principle  of  Cuvier's  arrangement  be- 
cause they  find  no  other  equally  comprehensive  and  satisfactory, 
and  which,  while  it  involves  only  the  material  organs  or  struc- 
tures for  description,  does  not  forbid  or  oppose  their  high  esti- 
mate of  those  intellectual  and  moral  powers  they  know  to  be 
only  in  man.*  They  see  him  to  be  both  material  and  spiritual ; 
the  former  connecting  him  with  the  animal,  and  the  other  aUy- 
ing  him  to  his  maker. 

Professor  Huxley  does  not  accept  this  division  of  mammalia 
by  Cuvier,  but  insists  on  that  proposed  by  Linnaeus.  This  back- 
ward track  may  be  ominous  of  darkness  rather  than  of  light, 
though  the  Professor  asserts  that  a  "  century  of  anatomical  re- 
search brings  us  back  to  his  (the  Linndsan)  conclusion,  that 
man  is  of  the  same  order  (for  which  the  Linnasan  term,  pri- 
mates, ought  to  be  retainfd)  as  the  apes  and  lemurs.**  p.  124. 
He  excludes  the  bat  tribe,  and  confines  primates  to  man  and 

*  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  Professor  Agassix  holds  or  assumes  that 
man  has  no  power  or  properties  of  hody  or  mind  which  in  kind  distinguish  him  firom 
other  mammals,  hut  that  the  characters  or  powers  of  animals  differ  only  in  degree 
from  those  of  man.  Professor  Huxley  seems  to  adopt  the  same  views,  for  he  belieres 
'*  that  even  the  highest  faculties  of  feeling  and  of  intellect  begin  to  germinate  in  lower 
forms  of  life,"  than  that  of  man.  In  this  view,  these  two  zoologists  are  exceptions 
probably  to  the  general  belief;  though  they  are  not  alone,  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
msjority  of  scientific  men  of  the  contrary  opinion.  It  is  not  so  strange  perhaps  that 
Prof.  Huxley  adopts  this  view,  as  he  asserts  the  probability  of  the  origin  of  man  from. 
the  ape-tribe,  or  the  "  divergence  of  the  human  from  the  simian  stirps."  This 
Darwinian  notion  of  Prof.  Huxley  is  opposed,  however,  by  Prof.  Agassis  with  all  the 
might  of  his  herculean  arm. 
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the  ape  tribe.  Of  this  order,  primates,  thus  reduced,  Prof. 
Huxley  gives  the  following  extraordinary  and  glowing  descrip- 
tion :  ^  Perhaps  no  order  of  mammals  presents  us  with  so 
extraordinary  a  series  of  gradations  as  this,  leading  us  insensi- 
bly firom  the  crown  and  summit  of  the  animal  creation  down  to 
creatures,  from  which  there  is  but  a  step,  as  it  seems,  to  the 
lowest,  smallest,  and  least  intelligent  of  the  placental  mamma- 
lia.'' p.  125 — 6.  This  alone,  if  true,  is  sufficient  to  make 
one  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  change,  and  to  lead 
us  to  see  the  wisdom  of  Cuvier  in  placing  man  alone  in  the 
first  order  of  his  system.  Linnaeus  had  not  facts  enough  to  see 
the  absurdity  of  his  primates,  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
half  a  century  longer  upon  the  hands  of  Cuvier.  Indeed  Lin- 
naeus said,  in  his  early  zoology,  that  he  was  not  able  to  produce 
any  character  which  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  man  firom  an 
ape.  Only  thirty  years  made  him  a  far  wiser  man,  as  his  Sys^ 
tema  Naiura  of  1766  fully  proved  by  its  multitude  of  discov- 
eries then  announced.  And  yet  Linnaeus  had  not  the  adequate 
knowledge  for  the  most  fitting  classification,  as  is  true  in  his 
loology  as  well  as  in  his  botany,  though  much  less  structural 
in  the  latter.  But  since  the  change  was  made  by  Cuvier,  why 
revert,  after  its  use  for  fifty  years,  to  a  less  perfect  arrangement? 
The  answer  is,  that  it  allies  man  more  nearly  to  the  ape,  and 
makes  less  repulsive  the  supposed  relationship  and  possible  ori- 
gin from  a  common  ape-like  progenitor.  Dividing  the  ape 
tribe  into  the  two  popular  divisions,  the  higher  and  the  lower, 
die  higher  or  anthropoid  apes  are  admitted  by  anatomists  to 
approach  the  structure  of  man  more  nearly  than  do  any 
fkher  animals.  Of  these  there  are  four;  the  orang-outang 
and  gibbon,  firom  the  East  Lidies,'and  the  chimpanzee  and 
gorilla  firom  Africa.  Professor  Huxley  gives  them  the  fol- 
lowing characters  in  common ;  viz.,  the  teeth  same  as  man,  but 
not  all  of  the  same  length  as  in  man ;  a  narrow  partition  of  the 
nostrils  which  look  downwards ;  they  are  tail-less  and  without 
dieek-pouches ;  legs  always  and  unequally  shorter  than  their 
■nns ;  hands  with  thumbs  terminate  the  fore  limbs ;  and  their 
lower  limbe  have  a  foot  with  a  small  and  short  great  toe,  which 
is  moveabl^  like  a  thumb,  p.  34 — 5.  The  first  two  are  com- 
monly considered  less  like  man,  and  hence  Ftof.  Huxley  com- 
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pares  the  organs  of  man  with  those  of  a  gorilla  or  chimpanzee, 
and  especially  of  the  former,  as  the  most  resembling  man.  In 
this  opinion  Professor  Owen  coincides.  But  our  accomplished 
Professor  Wyman  ranks  the  chimpanzee  nearest  to  man,  which 
opinion  is  also  adopted  by  the  Professors  Isodore  Geoflry  St. 
Hilaire  and  Duvemoy.* 

From  his  extended  comparison.  Professor  Huxley  gives  the 
conclusion,  ^that  the  structural  differences  which  separate  man 
from  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee  are  not  so  great  as  those 
which  separate  the  gorilla  from  the  lower  apes."  p.  123.  For 
this  reason  he  contends  that  man  is  not  to  be  placed  *^  in  a  dis- 
tinct order,"  as  Cuvier  has  done. 

This  conclusion  can  not  be  admitted  for  obvious  and  satisfac- 
tory reasons. 

The  first  is  the  absurd  principle  that  the  orders  must  differ 
by  equal  or  nearly  equal  differences,  or  that  as  the  gorilla  dif- 
fers more  from  the  lower  apes  than  from  man,  man  can  not  be 
placed  in  a  separate  order.  No  such  law  or  principle  is  or  can 
be  adopted  by  zoologists.  In  the  existing  orders  of  the  Lin- 
nasan  system,  no  one  maintains  that  there  is  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  difference  between  his  Primates  and  Bruta,  as  between 
Bruta  and  Ferae,  and  so  on.  The  only  question  is,  the  amount 
of  difference  between  the  two,  and  not  between  the  second  Mid 
third  in  order  to  determine  that  amount.  Man  may  differ 
enough  from  the  gorilla  to  be  put  in  a  higher  place,  and  yet  the 
lower  apes  may  so  resemble  the  higher  or  man-like  apes,  that 
they  both  should  be  retained  in  the  same  division.  In  such  a 
relation  the  whole  ape  tribe  has  ever  been  considered  by  zoolo- 
gists from  Linnaeus  onward,  even  while  most  have  made  the 
separation  of  the  ape  from  man.  If,  however,  the  difference 
should  be  considered  too  great,  then  the  ape  tribe  should  be 
divided  into  the  necessary  orders,  and  man  at  least  be  put  in 
his  due  place.  This  is  demanded  imperiously,  if  the  statement 
of  Prof.  Huxley  is  believed,  that  ''primates"  contains  man, 
"the  crown  and  summit  of  the  animal  creation,"  and  others, 
"the  lowest,  smallest  and  least  intelligent"  of  the  common 
mammals.  The  "crown  and  summit"  should  not  be  associated 
with  the  "  lowest,  smallest,  and  least  intelligent,"  which  belong 

*  OT^en's  Clasiification  of  Mammalia,    p.  69. 
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not  to  his  kind  even,  unless  it  should  be  fully  stated  that  mere 
structure  does  not  show  the  **  crown  or  summit,"  or  in  other 
words,  the  rank  of  creatures,  so  that  the  principle  of  classifica- 
tion would  be  seen  to  be  false j  and  therefore  valueless.  This 
would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  his  statement,  ^  that  in  the 
present  creation,  at  any  rate,  no  intermediate  link  bridges  over 
the  gap  between  Homo  (man)  and  Troglodytes'*  (gorilla). 
Though  the  Professor  did  not  intend  all  this  meaning,  the  truth 
would  sometimes  break  out  even  while  his  sympathies  opposed. 
That  no  link  is  wanting  in  the  chain  which  connects  the  man- 
like apes  with  the  lower  tribe  of  apes,  is  palpable.  When  he 
shall  find  any  *' creation"  but  the  ** present,"  all  will  be  happy  to 
learn  the  result.  In  the  mean  time,  his  place  of  man  is  unten- 
able. 

The  second  reason  is  that  man  has  the  structure  for  articulate 
language,  or  the  organs  of  speech.  Professor  Huxley  admits 
and  asserts  that  the  ^  grand  distinctive  character  of  man  "  is  his 
"possession  of  articulate  speech."  The  most  distinguished 
writers  on  this  subject  maintain  that  man  is  the  only  being  of 
earth  endowed  with  this  power.  Whatever  sounds,  tones,  cries, 
barking,  mewing,  grunting,  neighing,  roaring,  braying,  bel- 
lowing, singing,  etc.,  the  different  animals  make,  not  one  uses 
words  with  a  meaning  or  articulate  language.  The  gorilla  is  as 
&r  removed  from  this  possession  as  a  rat  or  a  duck,  a  sheep  or 
a  hog.  This  grand  difference  is  complete  between  man  and  all 
the  apes.  The  fact  is,  that  man  has  the  organs,  for  he  uses 
speech;  but  the  others  have  not,  as  they  never  employ  it. 
The  one  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech,  the  other  is  not. 
Man,  and  the  gorilla  and  others,  have  locomotion,  because  they 
have  the  structure  fitted  for  it.  The  power  implies  the  exis- 
tence of  the  organs.  Here  then  is  a  particular  in  which  the 
structure  of  man  differs  equally  fi:x)m  that  of  the  man-like  apes 
and  all  other  apes,  and  all  other  mammals.  Professor  Huxley 
can  not  urge  his  great  conclusion  against  this  structural  power 
as  less  between  man  and  the  gorilla  than  between  the  gorilla 
and  the  lower  apes.  For  man  is  placed  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  above  them  aU,  while  they  are  in  this  respect  on  the 
same  low  level.  For  only  this  reason,  man  should  be  sepa^ 
rated  firom  all  the  animals,  not  only  into  an  order  by  h\mi&^ 
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as  Cuvier  has  done,  but  into  the  first  great  division,  as  man 
alone,  and  thus  leaving  all  the  animals  in  the  second  great  di- 
vision. So  far  would  the  classification  comport  with  that  of 
Erenberg  and  I.  G.  St.  Hilaire,  Mid  better  still,  as  the  head 
Mid  lord  of  creation,  with  that  old  plan  where  the  world  has 
ranked  him. 

Will  Professor  Huxley,  or  any  one,  say  that  the  organism  is 
more  obvious  in  muscular  structure  for  locomotion  than  in  that 
of  speech  ?  Admit  this  ;  is  the  certainty  of  the  structure  dimin- 
ished in  the  least,  or  its  purpose  less  obvious?  Not  at  all. 
Man,  gorilla,  or  bird,  thinks  to  move  the  foot,  and  it  moves ;  or 
a  fish  to  move  the  fin,  and  it  moves,  or  an  oyster  to  open  the 
shell,  and  it  opens ;  man  thinks  to  speak,  and  intelligent  articu- 
late speech  comes  forth  from  his  lips.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  structure  is  fitted,  not  by  his  power  and  wisdom  for  this 
purpose,  but  by  the  divine  author  of  his  being.  So  no  doubt, 
the  first  man  was  created  in  the  ftdl  maturity  of  his  powers,  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  goodness,  a  complete  man,  fitted  for 
the  activities  of  his  place  and  constitution,  moving,  acting,  and 
speaking  as  he  thought  to  do. 

How  many  miUions  of  men  are  moving  and  acting  according 
to  their  thoughts,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  any  particular 
knowledge  of  his  structure  or  peculiar  organism,  and  how  many 
less  understand  the  mechanism  of  their  vocal  powers,  or  ever 
heard  of  the  vocal  chords  and  arrangements  for  producing  artic- 
ulate speech  and  the  interchange  of  thought.  Yet  they  know 
the  contrivance  exists,  because  the  power  is  exercised.  If  we 
consider  the  voice  of  man  compared  with  that  of  woman,  and 
the  soft,  musical,  harmonious  tones  natural  to  the  expressions  of 
female  interest,  who  has  ever  discovered  the  cause  in  the  same 
identical  structures  on  which  this  difference  between  the  articu- 
late voice  of  man  and  woman  depends  ?  Yet  it  exists  ;  there  it 
is,  an  effect  with  its  imknown  structural  cause;  on  which  you 
can  no  more  indulge  in  doubt  or  uncertainty  than  on  the  exist- 
ence of  your  own  thought  or  words,  tones  or  actions. 

Then  consider  the  myriads  of  animals  firom  the  highest  ape 
to  the  lowest  animalcule,  existing,  acting,  at  this  instant,  con- 
scious of  thoughts,  desires  and  will,  but  which  have  never 
thought  to  speak  a  short  sentence  or  even  one  articulate  word, 
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because  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  necessary  organism. 
We  know  that  the  organism  or  contrivance  must  exist,  when 
the  manifestation  of  the  power  or  character  is  made.  This 
structural  difference  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  no  animal  can  take 
rank  with  him. 

The  consideration  of  Professor  Huxley's  "  only  consciously 
intelligent  denizen  *  of  this  world,"  would  be  pertinent  in  this 
connection,  as  it  must  tend  to  similar  conclusions.  The  truth 
of  this  testimony  to  the  high  rank  of  man  and  of  his  ^*  place  in 
nature"  above  all  other  ** denizens  of  earth,"  gives  moral  gran- 
deur as  well  as  vast  importance.  If  Professor  Huxley  can  not 
find  it  in  structure  or  connected  with  definite  organism,  science 
demands  of  him  one  of  two  things,  either  to  show  from  what  it 
derives  its  power  or  in  what  it  is  located,  or  to  remove  man 
firom  this  place  of  degradation. 

The  third  consideration  is  founded  on  the  difference  of  struc- 
tural adaptations  for  posture  and  motion. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  resemblance  in  mere  structiu*e ; 
for  this  structure  is  to  subserve  certain  purposes.  We  must 
understand  the  physiology  of  the  organism,  and  know  the  uses 
to  which  the  organs  are  applied.  We  may  find  differences  not 
to  be  Miticipated  from  the  simple  structure. 

We  need  correct  knowledge  on  the  workings  of  the  systems 
of  the  man-like  apes.  Prof.  Huxley  supplies  his  readers  with 
this  abundantly,  and  from  him  is  taken  the  following  account : 

Take  first  the  orang-outang  from  Borneo,  **  standing  upright, 
four  feet,"  yet  **  always  goes  on  all  fours" ;  as  *'  he  runs,  he  as- 
sumes," from  his  ''long  arms,"  nearly  "  the  posture  of  a  very 
old  man  bent  down  by  age" ;  '*  can  not  put  his  feet  flat  on  the 
ground,"  and  is  supported  by  the   fore  limbs  on  the  '*  inner 

*  Perhaps  the  Professor  intends  ^ore  by  this  character  than  is  here  presented,  even 
a  moral  power  in  his  "  consciously  intelligent."  Probably  all  animals,  certainly  the 
higjber,  must  be  conscious  of  their  sensations,  and  purposes,  and  the  like.  The  hen 
most  be  conscious  of  her  watchful  provision  for  the  feeding  of  her  chicks  and  of  her 
em  o^er  them.  The  fox  that  leads  her  young  to  their  hiding  place,  knows  what  she 
is  about  or  is  seeking  for,  and  is  consciously  knowing  or  intelligent.  This  is  a  lower 
kind  of  oonsdons  understanding.  He  must  intend  more  than  this.  May  he  have  in- 
tended an  intelligent  ctnucientiousness,  an  understanding  or  correct  feeling  of  con- 
science, such  as  one  of  old  felt  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  Ood,  as  he  exercised  him- 
self to  "  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  Ood  and  man  ?'*  Here  is 
moiml  power  and  action,  such  as  no  mere  animal,  dog,  ox,  or  gorilla  ever  felt.  Let  us 
hope  for  this;  though  it  may  mean  only  the  consciousness  of  possessing  that  higher 
intelligenoe  which  belongs  to  a  cultivated  mind  without  religious  regard  to  troiCKu 
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edges  ^  of  the  hands  ;  ^  never  stands  on  his  hind  legs '^  as  some 
figures  have  falsely  shown  him  to  do,  and  is  far  from  erect. 

Take,  next,  the  gibbon  from  Borneo,  and  adjoining  luids ; 
about  ^  three  feet  in  height" ;  he  **  walks  in  the  erect  postmi^e 
when  on  a  level  surface ;  and  then  the  arms  either  hang  down, 
enabling  him  to  assist  himself  with  his  knuckles ;  or,  what  is 
more  usual,  he  keeps  his  arms  uplifted  in  nearly  an  erect  posi- 
tion," as  an  equipoise ;  at  a  rapid  speed  the  gibbons  let  fall 
their  hands  to  the  ground,  and  assist  themselves  forward,  rather 
jumping  than  running,  nearly  erect;  in  walking,  '^their  pro- 
gression was  not  by  placing  one  foot  before  the  other,  but  by 
simultaneously  using  both,  as  in  jumping."     pp.  37 — 41. 

The  erect  posture,  and  the  locomotion  must  be  sustained  by 
the  arms  as  balancers,  or  supporters,  or  liflers.  The  feats  of 
leaping  among  the  branches  of  trees  performed  by  the  gibbon, 
are  most  graceful  and  astounding,  showing  great  muscular 
power,  in  which  the  **  hands  and  arms  are  the  sole  organs  of 
locomotion."  The  figures  given  of  these  two  man-like  apes 
show  only  the  brute. 

For  the  third,  take  the  adult  chimpanzees  ^*fix)m  Sierra 
Leone  to  Congo  " ;  nearly  *'  five  feet  in  height" ;  generally  take 
^  the  sitting  posture,"  when  at  rest ;  sometimes  "  standing  and 
walking,  but  when  thus  detected  they  immediately  take  to  all 
fours,  and  flee" ;  their  organization  does  not  fit  them  ^  to  stand 
erect,  but  to  lean  forward.  Hence  they  are  seen  when  stand- 
ing, with  the  hands  clasped  over  the  occiput,  or  the  lumbar 
region,  which  would  seem  necessary  to  balance,  or  for  ease  of 
posture."  In  truth  "the  natural  position  is  on  all  fours,  the 
body  resting  anteriorly  upon  the  knuckles,"  which  '*are  greatly 
enlarged,  with  the  skin  protuberant  and  thickened  like  the  sole 
of  the  foot,"  also,  **  they  are  expert  climbers,"  and  "  swing 
from  limb  to  limb  at  a  great  distance,  and  leap  with  astonishing 
agility."  Their  hands  are  the  chief  locomotive  organs  in  these 
feats.  In  this,  as  in  various  other  respects,  they  greatly  resem- 
ble the  gibbons,     pp.  56 — 58. 

In  the  last  place  look  at  the  gorilla  under  the  like  aspects. 
^  Its  height  is  about  five  feet " ;  "  neck  short,  thick  and  hairy  " ; 
"chest  and  shoulders  very  broad,"  and  body  large ;  "the  gait  is 
shuffling ;  the  motion  of  the  Ixnly,  which  is  never  upright  as  in 
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man,  but  bent  forward,  is  somewhat  rolling,  or  from  side  to 
side."  ^It  makes  progression  by  thrusting  its  arms  forward, 
resting  the  hands  on  the  ground,  and  then  giving  the  body  a 
half  jmnping,  half  swinging  motion  between  them.  When  it 
assumes  the  walking  posture,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  much  in- 
clined, it  balances  its  huge  body  by  flexing  its  arms  upward.** 
The  gorillas  ^  are  exceedingly  ferocious ;  they  are  objects  of  ter- 
ror to  the  natives;  never  running  from  man."  The  gorilla 
** always  rises  to  his  feet  when  making  an  attack,  though  he  ap- 
proaches his  antagonist  in  a  stooping  po8tiu*e."  pp.  60 — 66. 
The  two  figures  of  gorilla,  given  by  Professor  Huxley  illustrate 
the  description. 

It  is  evident  that  no  one  of  the  man-like  apes  is  erect  like 
man  or  can  sustain  itself  in  the  partially  erect  posture  without 
aid  of  the  hands  ;  that  in  walking  and  running  they  take  to  all 
fours  or  use  their  four  limbs  for  locomotion  ;  that  their  posture 
at  tiie  best  is  only  partially  upright ;  and  that  most  of  them  are 
expressly  said  not  to  be  erect.  The  walking  and  standing  of 
the  chimpanzee  is  not  erect,  as  the  organization  is  opposed  to  it, 
and  its  ^  natural  position  is  on  all  fours."  Even  the  gorilla 
does  not  move  upright  like  man ;  and  his  walking  or  running 
is  fiur  different  firom  that  of  man.  Indeed,  the  great  length  of 
the  arms  of  the  man-like  apes,  is  a  full  indication  that  this  is  a 
compensation  only  in  part  for  the  leaning  or  stooping  posture. 

This  difference  is  anatomical ;  it  depends  on  a  diverse  struc- 
ture. In  man,  the  form  of  the  bones  and  the  articulations  of 
the  joints  make  the  truly  erect  posture  natural ;  but  even  in 
the  highest  of  the  man-like  apes,  the  form  and  the  working  of 
the  organism  prevent  this.  These  f^es,  like  the  other  and  next 
lower  animals,  are  quadrupeds,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
order  with  man.  This  difference  of  structure,  so  overlooked 
by' Professor  Huxley,  is  wholly  opposed  to  his  Linnaean  place  of 


It  should  be  noticed  distincdy  also,  that  while  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  of  the  animals  are  used  for  locomotion,  in  man 
this  is  not  the  fisict ;  but  the  upper  are  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  head,  and  not  for  moving  the  body  about.  The 
nourishment  and  support  of  the  system  wad  the  execution  of  the 
designs  of  thought,  are  specially  made  the  work  of  the  bajid&« 
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In  this  way  man  la  raised  above  the  anthropoids  inuneasurably. 
Their  animal  necessities  are  provided  for ;  but  in  man  the  spirit- 
ual or  mental  power  has  the  great  elevation.  The  immortal 
stands  forth  in  his  form  and  adaptations.  Though  Professor 
Owen  noticed,  in  his  classification  of  mammals,  the  fSeust  of  the 
liberation  of  the  *'  upper  limbs  "  from  the  "  service  of  locomo- 
tion," he  does  not  press  this  structural  fact  to  its  great  impor- 
tance, and  Professor  Huxley  makes  no  account  of  this  distin- 
guishing difference.  But  this  has  been  accomplished  by  one  of 
our  well  known  and  honored  zoologists.*  Professor  Dana's 
conclusion  is  from  this  obvious  cephalization,  that  man  is  not 
^^  one  of  the  primates  alongside  the  monkeys  :  he  stands  alone, 
the  archon  of  manmials.'' 

How  truly  and  forcefully  Mr.  Dana  adds  :  *^  Man  was  the  first 
being  that  was  not  finished  on  reaching  adult  growth,  but  was 
provided  with  powers  for  indefinite  expansion,  a  will  for  a  life 
work,  and  boundless  aspirations  to  lead  to  endless  improve- 
ment."f  Had  he  not  data  sufficient  to  place  man  the  ar- 
chon of  animals  ?  We  think  he  had  on  the  great  and  good 
view. 

To  these  considerations,  there  should  be  added  the  differences 
in  the  skulls  and  brains.  These  two  are  most  important  and 
distinguishing  structures.  However  much  these  organs  may 
differ  in  the  higher  and  lower  apes,  in  man  and  the  lower  apes 
they  differ  far  more ;  so  that  the  real  inquiry  should  be  the 
actual  difference  between  them  in  man  and  the  man-like  apes  in 
settling  the  place  of  man  in  zoloogy.  This  difference  is  great 
and  striking,  and  should  be  carefully  considered. 

The  elements  of  the  comparison  will  be  chiefly  derived  fi*om 
Prof.  Huxley's  statements. 

He  speaks  of  the  skull  as  the  *^  more  characteristic  organ," 
**  by  which  the  human  frame  "  is  "  so  strongly  distinguished  from 
all  others."  He  proceeds  to  say,  "  The  differences  between  a 
gorilla's  skull  and  a  man's  are  truly  immense.  Then  the  skull 
must  distinguish  them  in  all  cases.  The  articulation  of  the  skull 
with  the  spinal  column  is  such  that  the  whole,  skull  and  con- 
tents, are  easily  balanced  in  the  erect  posture."     This  is  different 

«  Manual  of  Oeolorjr ;  bj  Prof.  J.  Dana,  LL  J).   1863.  pp.  512,  and  SiUiman's  Jour- 
nal,  1863  and  1864.    f  Ibid. 
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firom  the  fact  in  all  the  man-like  apes,  so  that  in  them  the  artic- 
ulation is  suited  to  their  different  posture.  In  the  figures  of 
the  skulls  of  man  and  gorilla,  given  by  Professor  Huxley,  the 
truth  of  his  remarks  is  obvious.  One  can  only  wonder  that 
this  difference  should  not  always  make  a  separation  by  all  who 
know  it,  even  though  only  partly  "immense.** 

As  the  skull  is  filled  with  brain,  the  capacity  of  the  cranium 
is  the  volume  of  the  brain ;  and  Professor  Huxley  asserts  that 
the  "  absolute  capacity  of  the  [gorilla's]  cranium  is  fax  less  than 
that  of  man.**  p.  93.  This  is  palpable  on  his  figures,  and  is 
most  striking  as  you  look  as  the  head  of  the  mature  gorilla ; 
there  you  will  see  the  great  depression  of  the  skull  above,  not 
arched  but  straight,  and  little  cavity  for  brain.  But  he  gives 
us  measures  of  capacity  of  skull,  and  thus  of  the  brain,  for  our 
direction.  Of  the  human  skulls  measured  by  Dr.  Morton,  the 
largest,  a  German,  contained  one  hundred  and  fourteen  cubic 
inches,  and  the  smallest,  an  Australian,  sixty  three  cubic  inches. 
To  these,  given  by  Professor  Huxley,  let  us  add  several  more. 

Of  18  Gennans,  the  largest      114,  smallest  70,  and  mean  90  cubic  inches. 


6  English, 

105, 

91, 

96 

7  Anglo-Americans 

97, 

82, 

90 

10  Felasgic, 

94, 

75, 

84 

18      "    Ancient   " 

97, 

74, 

88 

20  Malayan            *' 

97, 

68, 

86 

155  Peruvians,        ** 

101, 

58, 

75 

161  Am.  Indians,     " 

104, 

70, 

84 

62  Native  Africans, 

99, 

65. 

83 

12  Am.  bom    "     *• 

89, 

73, 

82 

8  Hottentots,       '* 

83, 

68, 

75 

8  Australians       " 

83, 

63, 

75 

Of  the  gorilla,  the  largest  brain  contains  only  thirty  four  and 
«  half  cubic  inches  and  the  smallest  only  twenty  four  inches. 
The  smallest  brain  known  of  an  adult  male.  Professor  Huxley 
states  at  sixty  two  inches ;  a  German  ?  Dr.  Morton  gives  the 
smallest  Peruvian  brain  as  fifty  eight  inches,  which  was  prob- 
ably that  of  a  female,  as  he  gives  the  largest  at  one  hundred 
and  one  cubic  inches. 

Comparing  the  brains  of  the  Hottentot  and  gorilla^  we  see  in 
the  table,  that  the  brain  of  the  smallest  capacity  of  the  Hotten- 
tots (sixty  eight  inches)  is  nearly  double  the  largest  of  an  adxsit 
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gorilla  (thirty  four  and  one  half  inches) ,  and  nearly  thrice  ihat 
of  the  smallest  (twenty  four  inches) .  Yet  the  gorilla  is  nearty 
double  the  Hottentot  in  wei^t  of  body ;  so  that  the  Hotten- 
tot's brain  is,  relatively  to  size,  about  four  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  largest  gorilla,  and  at  least  five  and  a  half  times  larger 
than  the  smallest.  Professor  Huxley  states  that  ^  an  average 
European  child  of  four  years  old  has  a  brain  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  an  adult  gorilla.''  pp.  93—5. 

With  all  these  facts,  we  might  expect  to  hear  Professor  Hux- 
ley declare  with  force,  ^  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  there  is  a  very  striking  difference  in  absolute  mass  and 
weight  between  the  lowest  human  brain  and  that  of  the  highest 
ape."  p.  120.  What  means  this  difference?  Is  this  organic 
diversity  to  have  no  consideration?  Professor  Huxley  makes 
the  admission  that  it  ^  doubtless  will  one  day  help  to  fiimish  an 
explanation  of  the  great  gulf  which  intervenes  between  the  low- 
est man  and  the  highest  ape  in  intellectual  power,"  and  he  should 
have  added,  in  moral  power  also  in  a  special  manner. 

How  then,  is  this  to  be  settled?  Professor  Huxley  asserts 
that  this  fact  has  ^  little  systematic  value,"  because  ^  the  differ- 
ence in  weight  of  brain  between  the  highest  Mid  the  lowest  men 
is  far  greater,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  than  that  between 
the  lowest  man  sad  the  highest  ape."  Take  this  statement  to 
be  exactly  true,  though  it  is  in  fact  somewhat  too  strongly 
made,  why  should  the  wide  range  of  the  brain  volume  of  man, 
from  sixty  two  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  inches  as  given  by 
Huxley,  be  dependent  for  its  just  value  on  the  less  difference 
between  the  smallest  bnun  of  man  and  the  largest  of  the  apes? 
The  difference  between  the  largest  and  smallest  human  brain, 
and  also  the  smallest  human  bram  itself,  far  exceeds  the  largest 
brain  of  gorilla,  showing  the  wide  difference  of  this  organism  in 
the  two,  and  corresponding  in  part  at  least  to  their  vast  physkal 
difference.  Besides,  other  characters  are  always  associated  widi 
those  of  skull  and  brain  in  the  description  of  either  man  or 
gorilla.  Wherever  is  man,  there  is  his  absolutely  and  relatively 
large  brain  with  his  other  peculiar  structures ;  and  wherever  is 
gorilla,  there  is  its  absolutely  and  relatively  small  brain  with  its 
other  peculiarities.  This  difference  should  have  ** systematic 
vaiue,"  and  show  the  high  place  to  be  assigned  to  man. 
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The  question  recurs,  what  means  this  great  difference  between 
the  brains  of  man  and  gorilla,  and  yet  so  similar  in  all  points 
found  by  Professor  Huxley,  except  volume  or  size  ?  Does  it 
direct  to  a  corresponding  difference  of  function  ?  It  Is  admitted 
by  him  and  all,  that  the  functions  of  man  are,  in  intellectuality, 
fiur  superior  to  any  of  the  man-like  apes ;  by  him,  in  articulate 
speech,  entirely  different  in  kind  from  any  power  of  any  animals ; 
and  finally  by  common  belief,  in  moral  powers  and  moral  feel- 
ings, of  an  order  far  superior  to,  and  of  a  nature  wholly  distinct 
from  any  ever  acted  or  shown  by  even  a  gorilla.  These  are  dis- 
tinguished functions,  vastly  excelling  all  possessed  by  brutes. 

Now  Professor  Huxley  says ;  ^^  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true, 
in  a  certain  sense,  that  all  difference  of  function  is  a  result  of 
difierence  of  structure ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  difference  in  the 
combination  of  the  primary,  molecular  forces  of  living  sub- 
stance."  The  explanatory  clause  will  not  be  apprehended  by 
most,  if  it  can  be  by  any ;  but  the  first  statement  is  obvious. 
The  brain  is  th^  organ  of  the  mental  power.  The  obvious  dif- 
ference in  structure  is  its  far  greater  volume  in  man,  and  this  is 
the  structural  reason  to  be  given  for  the  high  and  definite  spir- 
itoal  functions  peculiar  to  man. 

If  we  take  the  different  combinations  of  ^  primary  molecular 
forces  of  living  substance,"  as  producing  the  difference  of  func- 
tions, then  oi^anism  or  structure  is  given  up  as  the  cause,  and 
diere  is  substituted  the  action  or  force  of  the  proximate  or  ulti- 
mate particles  of  organic  matter,  of  which  forces  neither  Dr. 
Huxley  nor  any  other  man  can  pretend  to  have  any  definite 
knowledge.  Indeed,  the  meaning  of  such  language  can  only  be, 
that  there  are  such  forces  operating  in  man  as  result  in  different 
fanctions ;  a  truth  which  no  materialist  would  deny,  or  be  much 
the  wiser  for  the  knowledge  of  it. 

We  are  compelled  to  recur  to  the  brain  as  the  structural 
case  of  the  "vast  intellectual  chasm  between  the  ape  and 
man,"  and  the  still  greater  moral  chasm.  As  Professor  Hux- 
ley does  not  discover  it  in  the  brain,  it  is  right  to  say  explicitly 
in  his  words,  that  his  "  science  is  incompetent  to  detect "  the 
diflferenoe  in  structure  on  which  the  functions  depend,  p.  122. 
The  Professor  admits  the  validity  of  this  charge,  if  the  "  intelr 
kctnal  power  depends  altogether  on  the  brain,"  which  he  de- 
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nies,  and  then  proceeds  to  increase  the  power  of  the  bnun,  by 
the  ^  organs  of  sense  and  the  motor  apparatuses,  especially 
tliose  concerned  in  prehension  and  in  the  production  of  articu- 
late speech."  p.  122.  Now,  these  organs  are  only  the  more 
important  nerves  which  ori^nate  in  the  brain  or  belong  to  it 
and  operate  with  it  as  dependent  parts,  so  that  they  can  not  act 
when  separated  from  the  brain.  What  increase  of  power  are 
these  to  the  brain,  when  they  form  a  part  of  it?  Besides,  the 
apes  and  all  the  higher  animals  have  all  these  organs  or  nerves 
passing  to  the  very  structures  themselves.  Even  the  nervous 
power,  or  whatever  name  be  given  to  it,  passes  from  the  brain 
by  the  same  nerves  for  the  objects  of  sense  and  prehension  and 
voice,  in  man  and  the  apes,  and  yet  man  alone  has  articulate 
speech,  and  the  great  difference  between  them  is  in  the  far 
greater  quantity  of  brain.  To  this  we  must  add  the  important 
and  distinctive  functions  of  man,  dependent  upon  the  psychical 
operations  of  the  brain. 

To  this  special  pleading  Professor  Huxley  adds  the  iUustra- 
tion  here  following ;  that  is,  of  two  watches,  apparently  equally 
well  made,  one  of  which  keeps  accurate  time  while  the  other 
moves  not  at  all ;  because  a  *^  hair  in  the  balance-wheel,  a  little 
rust  on  a  pinion,  a  bend  in  the  tooth  of  an  escapement,  or  some- 
thing so  slight "  as  to  escape  easy  detection,  **  may  be  the  source 
of  all  the  difference.''  Is  then  the  real  reason  that  the  vocal 
organs  of  gorilla  never  produce  "  articulate  speech,'*  to  be  found 
in  some  external  cause,  or  accidental  defect,  or  trifling  malform- 
ation, and  this  in  the  vocal  organs  of  every  gorilla,  and  of  all 
the  apes  and  higher  animals  ever  existmg?  To  believe  this,  is 
to  employ  a  constant  miracle,  which  would  be  absurd.  We 
must  come  then  to  the  admission  of  the  adequate  diflference  m 
the  structure  of  the  vocal  organs ;  so  that  man  speaks,  but  the 
apes  have  no  such  power ;  man  uses  articulate  speech  and  lan- 
guage, the  ape  has  not  made  the  slightest  approximation  to  it. 
For  this  the  structural  difference  is  man's  greater  volume  of 
brain. 

Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  the  higher  functions  of  man  re< 
quire  superior  organization.  This  is  seen  to  be  a  general  prin- 
ciple in  the  system  of  structures.  This  may  be,  in  this  case, 
the  greater  volume  of  brain  to  indicate  to  every  man  the  rank 
of  the  creatures. 
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Besides,  as  **  the  brun  is  only  the  organ  of  psychical  action, 
ad  not  the  intellect  or  soul  itself,^  the  higher  functions  must 
(ripnate  from  distinct  powers  of  the  soul,  and  for  this  differ- 
nce  a  greater  amount  of  brain  may  be  essential.  The  mere 
oftterialist  may  consider  only  the  structure  or  organ  itself,  and 
est  sadsfied  with  entire  ignorance  of  the  causes  by  which  the 
ndowments  of  mind  are  to  be  exhibited.  I£  the  cause  be 
^signed  to  mere  structure  or  organism,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
atiafied  with  it,  on  the  grounds  assigned  by  Professor  Huxley ; 
r,  to  mere  spiritual  energy,  this  is  opposed  to  his  fundamental 
nrinciple  of  structural  difference.  But  if  we  unite  the  brain- 
volume  with  structure  and  psychical  endowments,  we  may  find 
A  adequate  solution.  Not  only  may  we  say  with  Professor 
Inxley  that  the  brain  may  ''help  to  furnish,"  but  it  actually 
loee  ^  fiimish  an  explanation  of  the  great  gulf,"  so  puzzling 
D  tlie  mere  materialist,  and  so  perspicuous  to  the  true  psychol- 
ogist. 

It  remiuns  only  to  notice  Dr.  Huxley's  notion  of  the  dose  rela- 
acmship  of  man  to  the  gorilla  and  their  common  origin.  Three 
lootations  will  show  the  Professor's  views.  In  one  case  he  ad- 
Ferts  to  the  ^  lower  pithecoid  (ape-like)  form,  by  the  modifica- 
tion of  which  he  (man)  has,  probably,  become  what  he  is."  p. 
L83.  ^  Our  reverence  for  the  nobility  of  manhood  will  not  be 
lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  man  is  in  substance  and  in  struc- 
ture, one  with  the  brutes."*  p.  132.  Again,  he  speaks  of  the 
*^  inconspicuous  structural  difference  "  that  ^  may  have  been  the 
pomary  cause  of  the  unmeasurable  and  practically  infinite  diver- 
ggenoe  of  the  human  firom  the  simian  (ape-form)  stirps."  p.  122. 
Tlie  primitive  stock,  then,  was  originally  ape-like ;  and  firom  its 
pristine  form  a  divergence  has  continued  through  ^  the  gradual 
modification  of  a  man-like  ape"  to  man ;  or,  these  two  may  be 
only  a  ^  ramification  of  the  same  primitive  stock  "  fi*om  which 

•  The  ''Bobilitj  of  mftnhood"  ooniifU  not  in  the  things  in  which  the  higher  ani- 
■ale  reeemble  man,  bnt  in  those  of  a  diffexent  kind.  The  former  are  very  numerous 
sad  obrious ;  as  in  their  propagation,  derelopment,  birth  and  growth,  organs  of  res- 
fintioB  and  nutrition,  structures  for  circulation  of  blood  and  nenrous  power,  kinds  of 
toodf  life  and  death.  These,  and  far  more,  belong  to  the  animal  and  make  him  what 
he  is :  man  is  not  dishonored  or  ennobled  by  them.  We  turn  for  the  nobflitj  of  man 
to  properties  or  powers  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  eren  the  higher  animals,  and 
MBfltitate  the  spiritual  developments  of  the  race,  illustrated  espedallj  by  their 
>Bti^*^*^t  articulate  speech  and  their  social  and  religious  relations,  duties,  and  institu- 
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ako  some  lower  kinds  of  apes  have  originated,  p.  125.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  does  not  allude  to  the  origin  of  this  primitive 
stock,  as  having  begun  to  exist  from  the  plan  and  power  of  the 
infinite  Creator.  He  speaks  of  creatures  and  of  ^  the  present 
creation  " ;  and  considers  man,  in  his  attained  position  above  the 
other  creatures,  to  have  been  ^^  transfigured  from  his  grosser  na- 
ture by  reflecting,  here  and  there,  a  ray  fix>m  the  infinite  source 
of  truth."  p.  132. 

But,  however  the  creatures  began,  the  changes  in  them,  by 
which  the  ^genera  and  families  of  ordinary  animals 'have  been 
produced,"  Professor  Huxley  holds  to  have  been  and  to  con- 
tinue to  be,  only  ^*  secondary  causes,"  or  physical  causes.  He 
points  to  only  ^*  one  such  process  of  physical  causation,"  as  sd- 
entific  and  supported  by  evidence,  **  that  propounded  by  Mr. 
Darwin."  p.  125.  This  is  the  principle  of  "  natural  selection," 
or  **  selective  modification,"  as  used  by  Professor  Huxley.  For 
all  structural  differences  of  the  animated  world,  Professor  Hux- 
ley maintains  this  is  adequate  physical  causation,  ^  amply  com- 
petent to  account  for  the  origin  of  living  species,  and  of  man 
among  the  rest."  p.  126. 

We  have  not  space  to  point  to  the  absurdity  of  this  conclu- 
sion, and  turn  to  the  grand  difficulty  alleged  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley himself,  that  ^  one  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  is  wanting," 
as  it  certainly  is  wanting.  For  the  proof  he  refers  to  the  facts 
of  hybridism,  which  have  been  urged  with  such  power  to  sus- 
tain the  permanence  of  species. 

These  facts  generally  are,  that  hybrids,  the  product  of  two 
different  species,  are  unnatural,  and  require  in  their  production 
constraint  or  force  which  is  hateful,  as  the  etymology  of  the 
word  shows ;  or  as  Dr.  Morton  states,  ^  hybrids,  as  a  general 
law,  are  contrary  to  nature " ;  that  they  are  very  rare ;  and 
that  they  are  not  fertile ;  or,  as  Professor  Huxley  writes,  the 
^hybrid  is  unable  to  perpetuate  its  race  with  another  hybrid  of 
the  same  nature."  p.  126.  In  him  it  is  highly  honorable  to 
state  the  absence  of  this  link  in  the  chain  of  the  proof,  which 
compels  him,  in  a  distinctly  guarded  manner,  to  qualify  his  con- 
cession, as  follows :  ^I  adopt  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  there- 
fore, subject  to  the  production  of  proof,  that  physiological  spe- 
des  may  be  produced  by  selective  breeding."    p.   128.     The 
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produedon  is  to  be  without  any  constraint  upon  the  parent 
speciesy  or  when  they  are  in  their  natural  or  ^  wild  state."  This 
had  not  been  done  when  Professor  Huxley  published,  and  has 
not  since  been  done.  The  necessary  ^  physical  condition  "  has 
not  been  attained,  and  Professor  Huxley  actually  leaves  the 
scientific  world  on  this  point,  where  it  has  ever  been. 

Now,  just  inquire,  what  is  this  natural  selection,  or  selective 
modification  ?  Is  it  a  power,  like  gravitation,  or  a  property, 
like  cohesion,  or  a  force,  like  magnetism,  or  an  attraction, 
like  chemical  affinity  ?  None  of  these.  It  acts  in  consistency 
¥rith  the  nature  of  a  plant  or  animal.  How  then  can  it  change 
or  modify  that  nature  ?  We  can  only  promote  the  natural  ac- 
tion of  the  plant  or  animal.  It  must  mean  only  this ;  that  a 
plant,  more  favorably  placed  as  to  soil,  water,  light  and  heat, 
nutriment,  air  and  all  things,  will  more  advance  in  its  growth 
and  in  unfolding  itself  and  maturing  its  firuit,  than  another  in  a 
less  favorable  condition ;  or,  a  plant  in  a  less  fiivorable  soil  may, 
for  some  unseen  cause  get  the  start  of  another,  and  continue  to 
take  its  nutriment  and  make  a  finer  growth  than  the  other.  In 
either  case  the  plant  can  act  only  according  to  the  plant-na- 
ture and  laws,  and  can  not  alter  that  nature.  In  either  case 
the  former  plant  must  appropriate  more  plant  elements  to  its 
use  than  the  latter,  but  each  acts  on  its  own  laws  of  vegetable 
life.  This  is  ^  natural  selection.''  It  must  be  continually  oper- 
ating, as  the  vital  power  of  vegetable  expansion.  It  is  only  a 
new  name  for  an  old  principle.  It  can  never  modify  wheat  into 
rice,  or  rice  into  maize,  or  buckwheat  into  sugar  cane.  In  the 
hmte  creation  the  proofs  and  result  of  natural  selection  must  be 
the  same,  operating  according  to  its  peculiar  animal  nature. 

The  nature  of  the  animal  constitutes  it  what  it  is.  It  acts 
aooording  to  what  it  is,  to  perpetuate  its  existence,  that  is  to 
continue  the  same  nature.  The  development  of  an  animal  into 
another  animal  becomes  a  physical  impossibility,  a  physiological 
absurdity. 

With  this  accords  the  conmion  decision  of  mankind.  In  the 
ways  before  pointed  out,  they  know  that  man  has  powers  and 
diaracters  entirely  different  firom  those  of  a  brute,  which  raise 
the  former  inmieasurably  above  the  latter.  It  is  firom  this 
knowledge^  and  not  firom  any  overweening  vanity  or  foolish 
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pride  of  position  or  rank,  that  the  general  opinion  of  mankind 
is  so  opposed  to  the  Professor's  conolusion  oonceming  ^  Man's 
Place  in  Nature,^  amounting  to  a  violent  ^  repugnance,"  which, 
he  says,  will  be  heard  *^  on  all  sides,"  in  the  language,  ^  we  are 
men  and  women,  and  not  a  mere  better  sort  of  apes,"  possessbg 
^  the  power  of  knowledge,  the  conscience  of  good  and  evil,  the 
pitiful  tenderness  of  human  affections."  p*  129*  **We  are  men 
and  women  " ;  this  involves  the  grand  conclusion,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor heard  and  repeated  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth :  ^  Man  is  a  man*" 


ARTICLE  V. 

TEACHINGS  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

EvEBT  political  era  and  revolution  has  its  own  peculiar  les- 
son, differing  from  every  other  in  so  far  as  the  causes  which 
produce  and  govern  it,  and  the  circumstances  which  attend  it 
differ  from  those  which  attend  every  other  era  or  revolution. 
Certain  general  laws  there  are  which  apply  to  every  revolution ; 
but  those  special  ones  which  each  develops  and  which  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  same  state  of  facts  in  other  instances',  are 
what  a  wise  statesmanship  will  seek  to  know,  and  what  we  all 
should  endeavor  to  recognize. 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  lessons  which  the  present  rebel- 
lion of  the  Southern  States  is  designed  to  teach,  we  must  first 
know  the  condition  of  society  in  those  States,  and  in  what  it 
differs  from  those  which  yet  remiun  heartily  loyal. 

It  can  not  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  watchful  student 
of  our  rapidly  enacting  history  that  even  the  upper  classes  in  the 
seceded  States,  to  whom  we  might  naturally  look  for  that  intelli- 
gence and  information  which  is  one  of  the  great  safS^uards  of  a 
republican  government,  and  which  the  poorer  classes,  having 
less  leisure  for  self  culture,  are  unable  to  obtain,  have  joined 
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in  the  rebellion  with  a  surprising  degree  of  unanimity.  Why 
18  this  when  the  loyal  and  seceded  States  are  under  a  goyem- 
ment  which  extends  its  privileges  and  blessings  to  North  and 
South  alike? 

Every  observant  traveller  in  the  Southern  States  has  noticed 
that,  except  in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  school-houses  are  met 
with  almost  as  rarely  as  gold  mines.  One  may  travel,  as  the 
writer  has,  twenty  miles  along  the  principal  roads  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  seek  for  the 
public  schools,  he  will  be  told  that  there  are  none.  The  poorer 
classes  are  scattered  too  sparsely  over  the  country  to  maintain 
schools  for  their  children;  and  the  wealthier  ones  educate 
theirs  at  home,  employing  private  teachers  upon  each  planta- 
tion. The  rich  do  not  desire  to  maintain  a  system  of  public 
schools  which  they  do  not  use,  and  the  poor  being  unable  to 
support  them  the  opportunities  of  education  are  denied  to  the 
many. 

If  the  organization  of  society  were  such  as  to  distribute  the 
wealth  more  equally  there  would  be  less  ignorance  in  the 
masses.  But  the  ^peculiar  institution"  of  the  Southern  States 
tends  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  The  South 
is  mainly  an  agricultural  country ;  but  so  is  the  West,  and  it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  agricultural  character  of  the  country  is  the 
cause  of  its  ignorance.  Precisely  the  same  condition  would  be 
found  if  commerce  were  its  principal  employment.  The  error 
is  that  capital  owns  labor ;  and  where  this  is  the  case  the  poor 
are  dependent  upon  the  rich ;  and  as  the  rich  have  no  interest 
in  supporting  schools  they  almost  cease  to  exkt. 

One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Grod  and.  of  human  nature 
is  violated  when  the  healthful  inter-dependence  of  capital  and 
labor  is  broken  down ;  and  one  of  the  results  is  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  the  Northern  States,  where 
slavery  does  not  exist,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  that 
Ins  workmen  and  laborers  should  be  as  intelligent  as  possible. 
'Hkey  do  more  work  and  do  it  better  than  those  who  are  less 
informed.  Hence  free  schools  are  for  the  interest  of  all ;  and, 
if  they  were  not,  the  number  of  the  laboring  classes  is  so  great 
that  they  are  able  to  control  the  ballot  box  and  thus  secure  the 
system. 
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But  in  the  South  knowledge  is  by  far  too  dangerous  a  power 
to  be  intrusted  to  bondmen ;  it  spoils  them  for  servitude,  and 
unfits  them  for  the  performance  of  the  tasks  required  by  thdr 
masters.  And  as  slavery  not  only  enables  the  wealthy  planter 
to  control  the  ballot  box  directly,  but  also  gives  him  such  pow^ 
over  his  white  dependents  as  to  enable  him  to  control  that  class 
of  voters,  schools  are,  in  one  respect  at  least,  like  angels'  visits, 
few  and  far  between.  Thus  the  South  is  left  to  the  ignorance  of 
nature  and  to  all  the  vices  which  are  sure  to  follow  close  upon  its 
heels*  And  this  result  is  directly  attributable  to  slavery  inas- 
much as  the  wealthy  only  can  be  successful  in  any  branch  of 
industry  where  slave  labor  is  employed.  The  large  slave  popu- 
lation and  the  system  of  large  plantations  and  rich  planters 
scatters  the  population  thinly  over  the  country. 

In  addition  to  this  the  direct  moral  tendency  of  slavery  is  to 
idleness,  by  leading  the  white  population  to  look  down  upon 
employments  which  are  considered  the  proper  sphere  of  the 
slave.  And  this  is  a  Intimate  result  of  the  system ;  the  em- 
ployments of  the  bondman  have  ever  been  regarded  with  dis- 
dain by  the  freeman  in  all  history.  The  servile  system  creates, 
by  instinct,  a  subtle  but  decided  line  of  separation  between  the 
master  and  the  slave.  For  what  result  can  we  look  when  a 
people  are  thus  left  to  idleness  and  ignorance?  It  is  a  law  of 
mind  that  it  will  have  some  occupation ;  it  cannot  remain  utteriy 
inactive ;  and  if  a  healthful,  beneficial  employment  is  not  found 
it  will  break  out  into  violence  and  sin. 

This  condition  of  ignorance,  which  is  almost  universal  at  the 
South,  leaves  the  popular  mind  open  to  the  deceptions  and 
temptations  of  the  designing  to  a  degree  which  we  at  the  North, 
in  a  land  of  busy  industry  and  open  schools,  can  hardly  imagine. 
At  the  South  it  is  the  rule  that  all  classes  are  unable  to  read 
or  write,  and  the  rare  exception  that  a  person  can  do  either. 
This  may  stagger  belief;  but  it  is  too  sadly  true  as  tested  by 
actual  observation  in  several  of  the  seceded  States ;  and  tho 
masses  (we  speak  of  the  white  population,)  are  thus  reduced  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  condition  of  savages ;  for,  as  they  can 
neither  read  the  newspapers  and  books  which  might  teach  them 
better  things,  nor  communicate  by  letter,  they  are  almost  wholly 
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dependent  upon  the  educated  few  who  as  public  mei^  are  relied 
on,  and  who  can  deceive  without  the  risk  of  detection. 

This  condition  would  be  less  deplorable  if  there  were  any  hope 
of  its  amelioration ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  demagogue 
knows  too  well  that  his  power  is  gone  when  his  hearer  becomes 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  judge  for  himself,  and  he  therefore 
seeks  to  riyet  the  chains  stiU  closer.  The  planter,  too,  feels 
that  the  sceptre  may  be  snatched  from  his  hands  by  those  who 
are  in  subjection  to  him  rather  through  moral  than  legal  power, 
if  they  become  wise  enough  to  understand  their  power ;  and  he 
throws  the  whole  vast  weight  of  his  slave  vote  into  the  scale, 
and  the  cause  of  human  progress  flies  up.  Thus  the  poor  white 
gropes  his  way  through  life  with  no  glimmering  of  die  blessed 
star  of  hope  to  illumine  the  night  of  ignorance  and  moral  dark- 
ness which  surrounds  him. 

In  thus  destroying  the  counterpoise  which  should  steady  the 
social  and  political  structure  the  path  is  left  dear  to  the  Imow- 
ing  few,  and  a  result  has  been  silently  produced  which  has 
utterly  astonished  the  people  of  the  North.  We  could  not 
bdieve  that  the  Southern  mind  could  be  so  grossly  in  error,  so 
utterly  deluded ;  but  we  have  at  last  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
hctf  and  we  may  well  be  startled ;  for,  much  as  has  been  said 
upon  this  subject,  the  half  has  not  been  told.  But  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  case  is  hopeless ;  for  the  reaction  will  be  as 
sudden  and  complete  when  the  light  is  once  let  in  as  was  the 
original  madness.  Day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  at  the  gro- 
cery and  in  the  market,  by  the  fireside  and  in  the  street,  at  the 
horse  race  and  upon  the  political  platform,  the  one  theme  has 
been  dwelt  upon  that  the  North  was  seekmg  to  overpower  and 
crush  the  South,  until  hatred  of  the  North  has  become  the  gos- 
pd  and  confession  of  £uth  of  the  Southern  nund.  But  once  let 
in  the  light,  diow  them  that  we  are  their  friends  and  well  wish- 
ers, and  come  with  the  sword  in  our  hands  only  to  protect  the 
right  and  not  to  enforce  the  wrong,  and  they  will  love  the  firee- 
dom  of  the  North  as  heartily  as  they  now  hate  it. 

We  of  the  North  started  in  life  with  the  system  fastened 
upon  us.  Did  we,  as  some  of  our  statesmen  would  have  us 
believe,  throw  it  aside  because  our  climate  was  unsuited  to 
slavery,  or  because  the  intelligence  of  the  North  saw  thai  \\. 
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was  a  great  moral  and  economical  blunder?  Is  not  this  one  of 
the  first  great  services  of  our  free  schools  and  other  educational 
influences?  We  saw  that  the  oppression  of  one  dass  made 
labor  disgraceful,  and  fostered  a  false  pride  in  those  who  were 
able  to  live  without  it,  while  it  discouraged  the  poor  because  it 
placed  them  upon  a  level  with  the  uneducated  slave ;  and,  as 
compulsory,  unrewarded  toil  was  productive  of  slovenly  hus- 
bandry and  third  rate  products  in  all  the  branches  of  industry 
we  resolved  to  free  ourselves  from  the  incubus.  Here  labor  is 
honorable  and  its  results  are  paid  for  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  excellence  of  the  work ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  we 
have  continued  to  prosper  until  the  result  has  become  so  appar- 
ent to  the  influential  men  of  the  South  that  they  see  their  own 
subordination  to  a  system  of  free  government  and  pidd  labor  is 
inevitable,  and  hence  their  rebellion. 

Knowledge  and  slavery  cannot  coexist.  They  are  antago- 
nistic in  their  very  natures.  A  slave  once  educated  would  not 
long  remain  a  slave  any  more  than  a  starving  man  would 
remain  hungry  when  food  is  once  placed  within  his  reach.  And, 
as  slavery  tends  powerfully  to  crush  free  labor,  the  ignorance  of 
the  slave  necessitates  the  ignorance  of  all  who  have  an  interest 
in  his  education.  An  ignorant  people  can  not  be  an  enterpris- 
ing and  prosperous  people  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Thus 
slavery  has  not  only  left  the  great  masses  of  the  Southern 
people  in  ignorance  and  idleness  temporarily,  but  has  directly 
crushed  enterprise  by  withholding  knowledge. 

In  all  communities  there  are  many  unprincipled  persons  to  be 
found,  who  with  respectable  abilities  have  no  regard  for  any- 
thing but  selfish  aggrandizement,  and  who,  if  they  can  only 
obtain  the  places  of  profit  and  power,  are  willing  to  use  any 
means  of  deception  and  wrong  to  excite  the  popular  mind.  This 
method  has  been  systematicaUy  practised  through  the  whole 
South  for  many  years,  and  we  are  now  reaping  its  bsJefiil  fruits 
in  a  rebellion  which  has  already  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions  of 
treasure  and  countless  thousands  of  far  more  precious  lives. 

Another  evil  effect  of  slavery  is  that  it  produces  complete 
ossification  of  all  the  moral  and  benevolent  feelings  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  Accustomed  from  infancy  to  look  upon  the 
blacks  only  as  property,  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  only  in  such  a 
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manner  as  will  make  them  most  profitable,  the  slaveholder  never 
comes  to  look  upon  them  as  human  beings  with  intellectual 
faculties  and  moral  and  social  feelings  which  seek  exercise  and 
culture  the  same  in  kind  as  the  white  race ;  and  his  nature  is 
developed  only  in  a  one-sided  ill-balanced  way ;  so  that  every 
question,  social  and  political,  is  discussed  and  settled  just  as  it 
will  affect,  favorably  or  otherwise,  this  one  peculiar  institution. 
Slavery  thus  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  rich, 
fllaveholding  portion  of  the  community  and  the  poor  non-slave- 
holding  class.     The  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few  rich  and 
educated  whose  every  interest,  under  the  system,  leads  them  to 
deceive  the  ignorant  masses  ;  and  we  find  that  just  this  course 
has  been  pursued  in  all  the  seceded  States. 

In  the  Free  States,  on  the  contrary,  where  all  the  laboring 
classes  are  politically  upon  a  level  with  the  rich,  and  for  that 
simple  reason,  the  interest  of  the  few  and  of  the  many  is  alike 
best  served  by  a  general  intelligence ;  and  accordingly  we  find  a 
radical  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  two  sections.    This 
difference  began  in  the  far  past.     Perhaps  it  first  sprung  from 
the  stem,  uncompromising  determination  of  our  pilgrim  fathers 
to  maintain  the  education  of  all   as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
social  and  political  life.     And  this  article  of  their  creed  was  not 
a  mere  abstraction,   but  a  vital  principle  warm  with  vigorous, 
progressive  life.     It  was  a  thing  not  merely  to  be  dreampt  of 
and  desired,  but   to  be  acted  on,  by  the  fireside  and  in  the 
school-room,  in  the  church  and  the  prayer-meeting,  in  the  tov>Ti 
house  and  in  legislative  deliberations ;    and  it  has  continucvl 
ever  since  to  expand,  growing  daily  and  yearly  more  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  ignorance  and  servitude,  until  it   has  come  in 
contact  with  the  one  great  curse  of  the  South  which  must  suc- 
comb  to  it  or  be  forevermore  victorious.     The  two  systems  can 
not  coexist  in  peace. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great,  fundamental  law  which  has  been 
violated.  The  South  has  made  slavery  ''the  stone  which  the" 
first  "  builders  rejected  the  head  of  the  corner  "  in  violation  of  a 
law  not  of  man's  enacting,  but  which  is  the  fiat  of  the  Eternal, 
and  her  sin  must  be  expiated  in  blood.  God,  when  he  sent 
the  last  and  most  perfect  being  of  his  creation  forth  firom  his 
forming  hand  ordained  that  he  should  be  free,  and  at^sj^J^^  \)cl^ 
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heaviest  penalties,  self-inflicted,  to  the  violation  of  it.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  wrongs  of  the  black,  and  the  half,  nay,  the 
hundredth  part  has  never  been  told.  The  darkest  pencil  has 
never  shaded  the  picture  as  deeply  as  the  truth  would  warrant 
But,  great  as  has  been  the  evil  to  the  blaok,  it  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  has  brought  upon  the  white  race,  inasmudi 
as  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  because  the  evil 
of  doing  wrong  is  ever  vastly  greater  than  the  evil  of  suffering 
wrong.  Look  at  the  hardness  of  heart,  the  want  of  moral 
development,  the  unchastity;  in  short  the  state  of  moral 
obliquity  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  sin,  that  this 
institution  has  produced  among  slaveholders,  and  the  utter 
darkness,  moral  and  intellectual  which  has  settled  down  upon 
the  poor  whites  in  the  South  by  reason  of  it,  and  say  to  which 
race  the  evil  has  been  greatest. 

Had  the  South  enjoyed  a  system  of  general  education,  they 
would  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  be  deceived  and  spurred 
into  rebellion ;  but  slavery  required,  for  its  own  salvation,  that 
ignorance  should  abound.  The  West  is  not  more  by  nature  an 
agricultural  country  than  the  South,  its  climate  is  not  more 
salubrious,  its  soil  not  more  fertile  and  its  products  not  more  a 
necessity  to  the  civilized  world ;  but  she  is  established  upon 
a  basis  of  individual  enterprise  and  individual  intelligence  in 
accordance  with  the  great  law  of  human  progress  ordained  of 
God,  and  she  is  fast  becoming,  nay  is  now  the  centre  of  power 
in  our  vast  republic. 

Let  the  South  discard  that  political  blunder  and  moral  sin, 
slavery,  and  throw  wide  open  the  doors  of  her  colleges  and 
common  schools,  take  down  her  long  neglected  Bible  frt>m  its 
dusty  abiding  place,  educate  the  masses,  and  make  toil  honor- 
able by  honorably  paying  for  it,  and  the  wheels  of  her  prosper- 
ity will  again  begin  to  move ;  her  wharves  and  harbors  wiU  be 
crowded  with  the  rich  fruits  of  commerce,  the  hum  of  busy 
industry  will  be  heard  along  her  rivers,  and  peace  and  pros- 
perity will  again  cover  her  long  silent  land. 

But  let  us  of  the  North  not  take  to  ourselves  the  glory  which 
is  not  ours,  but  humbly  and  devoutly  thank  God  that  his  hand 
has  overruled  and  guided  our  affairs  so  that  we  are  not  left  in 
the  night  of  tribulation  and  darkness  which  has  shut  down  upon 
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the  South.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  He  inspired  our  fathers  with 
a  strong,  yearning  love  of  education  and  liberty,  and  the  cour- 
age and  strength  to  maintain  both.  We  can  now  look  back 
through  the  long  past  and  see  how  the  cloud  first  began  to  rise 
^  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  spreading  slowly  at  first,  while 
anon  the  deep,  distant  rumblings  of  the  coming  tempest  rolled 
along  the  distant  horizon,  and,  spreading  still  until  it  overshad- 
owed the  whole  heavens  with  a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness, 
at  last  broke  in  fury  upon  our  devoted  heads.  But  the  star  of 
hope  is  now  shining  serenely  in  the  heavens ;  and,  ere  long,  the 
sun  will  break  through  the  clouds,  and  the  land  will  smile  again 
in  a  green  prosperity.  Only  let  us  not  feel  that  by  our  own 
might  and  wisdom  we  have  triumphed,  but  that  a  greater  than 
man  has  guided  the  course  of  events  and  ordered  the  results 
which  are  beyond  our'  finite  powers,  for  our  good  and  His  own 
great  glory. 

And  the  future,  what  shall  that  be  to  us  and  to  the  South  ? 
With  free  labor  and  the  right  to  enjoy  all  its  fruits  unmolested, 
with  no  cause  for  sectional  jealousy  and  sectional  hate  from  the 
old  source,  we  shall  see  a  new  order  of  things.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  yet  time  to  predict  what  will  be  our  domestic  condition  and 
foreign  influence.  But  if  America,  enfeebled  as  she  was  by 
slavery,  could  so  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
civilized  world,  what  will  she  be  when  her  national  health  is 
fully  restored  and  she  stands  before  the  eyes  of  mankind  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  clothed  in  her  wedding  garments? 

Such  a  nation,  a  unit  for  freedom,  will  be  a  resistless  guardian 
of  liberty  in  this  western  world  which  European  despots  will 
not  dare  to  encounter ;  while  its  influence  will  do  much,  how 
much  we  can  hardly  calculate  for  the  progress  and  well  being  of 
the  whole  world.  Let  us  hope  that  the  fiery  trials  of  the  pres- 
ent are  working  out,  under  God,  a  great  salvation,  not  only  for 
08  but  for  all  mankind ;  and  learning  the  great  lesson  of  the 
present,  that  all  wrong  doing  brings  down  upon  the  doer  speedy 
and  often  terrible  chastisement,  guide  our  steps  in  the  way  of 
justice  and  truth. 
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AETICLE    VI. 


PASCAL. 


In  the  year  1623  one  of  those  great  lights  arose  in  our  world, 
which  has  been  blazing  more  brilliantly  and  more  clearly  with  the 
progress  of  human  society,  and  which  Christendom  now  gazes  at 
with  a  wonder  it  takes  no  pains  to  conceal.     Pascal  was  a  prod- 
igy, from  youth  to  manhood;  his  country  early  conceded  his 
amazing  genius  ;  but  all  nations  are  now  proud  that  such  a  man 
has  lived.     This  pride  is  allied  with  another  sentiment,  some- 
what sad,  that  he  did  not  live  long   enough  to  complete  his 
mighty  work ;  that  he  showed  what  a  boon  he  was  capable  of 
bestowing  on  the  race,  and  sought  to  bestow,  but  which  he  was 
not   permitted  to  give,   from  the  violation  of  certain  laws  of 
health,  and  false  notions  of  duty,  which  detract  from  the  great- 
ness we  are  still  compelled  to  admire.     His  great  idea  was,  the 
greatness  and  misery  of  man,  and  of  which  no  man's  life  is  a 
more  impressive  illustration  than  his.     We  extol,  and  pity,  at 
the  same  time ;  and  are  astonished  that  so  mighty  a  giant  could 
be  vanquished  by  such  degrading  superstitions.     His  career  is 
a  mystery,  a  contradiction — type  of  all  that  is  glorious  and 
weak  in  human  nature. 

But  his  life  and  labors  suggest  lofty  thoughts,  and  bring  us 
back  to  the  first  condition  of  things ;  to  elemental  truths ;  to 
the  principles  of  ethics ;  to  the  eternal  laws  of  our  moral  na- 
ture. They  divert  us  from  the  contemplation  of  the  finite,  to 
tlic  infinite ;  from  the  miseries  of  earth,  to  the  majestic  destiny 
of  man. 

Such  a  subject  may  be  grave,  for  us,  but  if  Pascal  is  to  be 
comprehended,  we  must  also  enter  upon  those  themes  which 
gave  to  his  mind  so  much  loftiness  and  grandeur.  A  flippant 
notice  of  this  philosopher  would  be  an  insult  to  the  human  un- 
derstanding ;  we  must  skip  him  altogether,  or  dwell,  for  a  time, 
on  his  ideas. 

When  Pascal  was  three  years  of  age,  his  father,  a  respectable 
judge,  in  Clermont,  was  so  impressed  with  his  remarkable  tal- 
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ents,  that  he  resolved  to  devote  the  remaiiider  of  his  life  to  the 
education  of  his  son ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  retired  to  Paris, 
then,  as  now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  a  great  intellectual  luminary, 
where  facilities  for  instruction  in  every  thing  were  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  At  twelve  years  of  age  the  young  scholar,  with- 
out books,  without  lessons  in  mathematics,  simply  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  had  drawn  upon  the  tiles  of  his  chamber  floor  cir- 
cles and  triangles,  and  made  geometrical  demonstrations,  until 
he  had  arrived,  unaided,  to  the  thirty  second  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  all  from  the  definitions  and  axioms  he  had 
made  himself.  At  sixteen  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 
which  was  allowed  by  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his  age  to 
be  unsurpassed  since  the  time  of  Archimedes.  Even  to  Descartes 
his  mathematical  genius  seemed  almost  miraculous.  But  math- 
ematics did  not  satisfy  him.  Like  Bacon,  when  he  explored,  as 
a  boy,  a  brick  conduit  near  his  father's  house,  he  sought  a  rea^ 
son  for  everything.  At  twelve,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  sound.  At  nineteen,  he  invented  an 
arithmetical  machine  which  almost  reduced  the  science  of  num- 
bers to  a  piece  of  machinery ;  but  it  proved  too  complex  for 
practical  utility.  Soon  after,  he  was  led  to  observe  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  the  atmosphere,  which  had  previously 
been  investigated  by  Galileo,  who,  however,  had  only  discovered 
that  it  had  weight,  without  perceiving  that  it  opposed  a  definite 
force  to  any  agent  by  which  the  removal  of  the  atmosphere  from 
any  space  was  attempted.  But  what  the  Italian  philosopher 
fiuled  to  discover,  Pascal  found  out  by  his  celebrated  experiment, 
(m  the  Puy-de-D6me,  of  the  mercurial  column,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  substitute  for  water — the  most  beautiful  example  of  an 
experimentum  crucis  in  the  history  of  physics.  His  subsequent 
treatises  on  the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  and  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere, spread  his  fame  throughout  Europe,  and  he  was  con- 
sulted by  all  the  eminent  philosophers  and  mathematicians  of  his 
day.  His  treatise  on  the  weight  of  the  whole  mass  of  air  forms 
the  basis  of  the  modem  science  of  Pneumatics,  and  which  has 
associated  his  name  with  Torricelli  and  Boyle. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  Pascal,  when 
pursuing  science,  was  its  sceptical  character.  He  would  accept 
nothing,  believe  nothing,  which  he  could  not  demonstrate  either 
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by  mathematics  or  the  obsen^ations  of  nature.  No  man,  in  this 
field  of  inquiry,  ever  attached  more  dignity  to  reason.  Nor  did 
he  ever  afterward  disdain  reason.  He  only  hesitated  to  bring 
to  the  cognizance  of  reason  those  things  which  are  beyond  its 
sphere.  His  marvellous  insight  taught  him,  and  taught  him 
early,  that  there  are  some  things  which  reason  can  not  explun, 
while  his  candor  and  love  of  truth  and  submission  to  truth  led 
him  to  disdain  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge  which  was  not  knowl- 
edge ;  to  feel  that  the  senses  can  not  take  cognizance  of  the  realm 
of  faith ;  that  deductions  from  natural  phenomena  are  prepos- 
terous when  applied  to  the  revelations  of  God  to  the  soul ;  that 
earth  cannot  fathom  heaven ;  that  the  infinite  can  not  be  meas- 
ured by  the  finite ;  that  the  ultimate  purposes  of  God  can  not 
be  deduced  firom  the  wonders  of  nature. 

E[ad  Pascal  continued  his  labors  in  the  realm  of  science,  and 
his  health  been  equal  to  his  labors,  there  is  no  height  to  which 
he  might  not  have  aspired.  He  had  a  great  scientific  genius. 
He  could  examine  minute  details,  and  draw  inductions  from 
them.  He  had  the  clear  perception  of  an  artist,  and  the  logi- 
cal precision  of  a  philosopher.  He  was  inexorable  in  logic,  and 
would  thus  have  escaped  those  puerilities  in  which  the  lovers  of 
science  have  sometimes  indulged — a  weak  and  silly  desire  to 
make  deductions  from  trifling  data — to  gain  eclat  rather  than  add 
to  the  domain  of  truth.  Like  Kepler,  he  would  have  thrown 
away  theories  which  could  not  be  substantiated.  Like  Newton, 
he  would  have  planted  his  ladder  to  the  skies  on  certitude  alone. 
Some  men  have  a  remarkable  faculty  of  observing  minute  dif- 
ferences in  the  objects  of  nature ;  they  can  collect  a  vast  num- 
ber of  facts ;  they  can  scrutinize  bugs  or  shells  as  a  cunning 
watchmaker  can  see  the  minute  defects  of  watches  ;  but  when 
they  begin  to  make  inductions,  or  generalizations,  from  the 
specimens  they  have  collected,  they  make  fools  of  themselves, 
and  degrade  the  science  which  they  affect  to  exalt.  Yea,  some- 
times they  are  such  charlatans,  that  they  pretend  to  reveal 
truths  in  the  spiritual  world  from  the  false  discoveries  they  pa- 
rade in  science.  There  are  those,  again,  who  have  no  faculty 
for  minute  observation  ;  but  who  have  great  logical  power,  and 
great  talent  for  generalization.  They  make  use  of  the  talents 
of  others — workmen  to  them — to  draw  inferences  which  may  be 
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applied  to  the  great  objects  of  life.  These  latter,  men  who  love 
deduction  better  than  induction,  like  Adam  Smith  and  Calvin, 
are  the  greater  men,  are  the  true  thinkers  who  advance  society, 
the  wise  men  who  deliver  cities  in  trouble.  Now  Pascal  com- 
bined the  excellences  of  both  these  classe9  of  students,  and  we 
hardly  know  which  to  admire  the  more,  his  searching  observa- 
tions, or  his  philosophical  creations. 

Pascal  had  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  feeble  body,  with  an 
ardent  soul.  The  earnestness  of  his  disposition  led  him  to  de- 
spise those  conditions  by  which  a  great  success  only  could  be 
gained.  He  disregarded  the  laws  of  health,  while  he  sought  to 
explore  the  laws  of  nature.  Some  men  can,  apparently,  set  at 
defiance  all  dietetic  rules,  all  gymnastic  exercises.  It  is  said 
that  German  students  can  study  all  day,  and  smoke  and  drink 
beer  all  night,  and  yet  thrive.  Mirabeau,  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord 
Brougham,  Professor  Wilson  had  such  soimd  bodies,  so  mag- 
nificent a  physique,  that  they  could  defy  rules.  Fortunate 
is  it  for  a  scholar  to  have  great  physical  energies  and  endurance. 
The  greatest  men  have  been  thus  blessed,  like  Plato,  Cicero, 
Michael  Angelo — ^men  who  can  work  when  they  are  old,  and 
achieve  fiune  when  it  is  time  for  them  to  die.  But  Pascal  was 
not  one  of  such.  He  had  a  sickly,  morbid,  ailing  body,  a  del- 
icate organization.  In  short,  he  had  the  dyspepsia,  and  what 
dyspeptic  ever  yet  was  happy  or  fortunate — ever  did  any  thing 
worthy  his  aspirations? 

From  djrspepsia  to  asceticism,  it  is  a  facilis  descensus.  His 
stomach  rejected,  like  that  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  every  thing 
he  ate,  and  he  lived  on  the  simplest  food.  He  allowed  himself 
not  even  the  superfluity  of  a  sofa  or  a  carpet,  or  an  arm  chair, 
or  a  servant  to  make  his  bed  or  cook  his  miserable  dinner.  He 
wore  an  iron  girdle,  with  sharp  points,  next  his  skin ;  and  in  his 
whole  manner  of  life  he  resembled  a  Syriac  monk.  He  gave 
what  he  had  away,  like  Ambrose  and  Gregory,  and  scorned 
riches,  like  St.  Jerome.  He  even  rooted  out  of  his  soul  his 
earthly  loves,  and  reproached  his  sister  for  alluding  to  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  although  among  his  ^^  Opuscules 'Ms  an  eloquent 
treatise  on  the  passion  he  affected  to  despise,  and  which,  it  is 
thought,  he  did  not  escape,  even  if  he  succeeded  in  concealing. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  i^d  unjust  to  attribute  tibi^  Voix.^ 
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asceticism  of  Pascal  to  a  deranged  stomach,  or  morbid  views  of 
life,  in  consequence  of  broken  health.  He  had,  doubtless,  pur- 
sued his  labors  with  more  ardor  than  his  feeble  constitution 
could  bear,  and  he  paid  the  penalty.  But  it  is  also  recorded 
that,  about  this  time,  he  escaped  death,  almost  miraculously,  by 
an  accident  that  happened  to  him  in  taking  a  drive.  This 
directed  his  mind  to  the  unseen  and  future  world,  and  led  him 
to  contemplate  the  vanity  of  fame  and  the  littleness  of  all  mor- 
tal pursuits.  The  finite  and  the  earthly,  to  his  clear  vision, 
dwindled  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  infinite  and 
eternal.  This  is  not  an  unusual  experience,  as  confirmed  by  the 
example  of  Luther  in  his  Augustinian  cell,  of  Loyola  in  his 
Mauresan  cave.  Great  minds,  when  seriously  awakened  to  the 
realities  of  a  future  exbtence,  are  terribly  in  earnest,  and  ever 
appear  like  enthusiasts  to  men  chained  to  the  follies  of  earth. 

It  was  so,  preeminently,  with  Pascal.  He  resolved  to  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  greater  truths  than 
what  natural  science  reveals.  He  was  still  young,  only  twenty 
six,  when  moral  and  spiritual  philosophy  had  greater  charms  to 
him  than  those  researches  which  had  raised  him  so  highly  in  the 
estimation  of  mathematicians.  ^I  call  geometry,"  said  he,  **the 
most  beautiful  occupation  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  only  an  occu- 
pation, good  for  the  trial,  but  not  the  employment  of  our 
forces."  The  question  of  all  time,  ^  what  will  it  profit?"  pressed 
upon  his  soul  with  amazing  power,  as  it  did  upon  St.  Augus- 
tine amid  the  luxurious  revelries  of  Carthage.  As  soon  as  he 
was  persuaded  of  the  superiority  of  spiritual  truth  to  temporal 
knowledge,  his  ardent  soul  repelled  the  idea  of  attempting  to 
harmonize  them,  like  Newton  or  Chalmers,  and  he  resolved  to 
dedicate  his  life  to  the  greater  alone.  Paris  became  hateful  to 
him,  and  he  fled,  as  Jerome  did  from  Rome,  and  sought  repose 
and  greater  opportunities  of  study,  in  the  vale  of  Port  Koyal, 
where,  with  a  few  kindred  spirits,  he  would  lead  a  life  of  the 
severest  intellectual  toil  in  attempting  to  establish  the  grounds 
of  moral  obligation,  and  harmonize  the  system  of  Augustine 
with  the  innate  ideas  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 

Pascal,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was 
not  emancipated  from  those  errors  which,  at  an  early  period, 
entered  into  the  creed  of  the  church.     The  oriental  notions  of 
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self-expiation,  which  the  Eastern  ascetics  borrowed  from  the 
philosophy  vhich  they  had  not  wholly  repudiated,  were  en- 
grafted on  the  Christian  system,  were  endorsed  by  the  authority 
of  the  loftiest  saints,  and  consecrated  by  the  poetry  and  tradi- 
tions of  mediae val  ages.  These  had  been  taught  him  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  were  resplendent  in  the  glories  of  chastity, 
poverty  and  self-abnegation — those  which  embalmed  the  memory 
of  St.  Bernard  in  the  heart  of  the  church  and  which  ravished 
the  soul  of  St.  Theresa  with  a  longing  to  join  her  divine 
Spouse.  Now  Pascal,  having,  as  a  man  of  profound  genius, 
repudiated  reason  in  the  solution  of  spiritual  certitudes,  so,  as  a 
Catholic,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  question  the  customs  and 
the  forms  which  his  church  had  endorsed  and  defended  from  re- 
mote generations.  As  a  devotee,  he  would  no  more  allow  him- 
self to  question  the  utility  of  an  iron  girdle  next  his  skin,  than 
the  authority  which  had  attested  miracles,  aft;er  the  necessity  for 
miracles  had  passed  away.  He  would  not  use  the  weapons  of 
reason  to  assail  the  holy  mysteries ;  and,  with  like  reverence, 
he  dared  not  bring  his  mind  to  scrutinize  the  elements  of  a  piety 
which  the  church  had  sanctioned,  unless  clearly  controverted  by 
the  Scriptures.  Christ  himself  had  fasted  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  early  disciples  had  given  away  their  goods.  Nothing 
was  said  in  the  Scriptures  against  the  intercession  of  saints,  or 
symbolic  forms,  any  more  than  against  an  imposing  ritual  or 
three  orders  of  the  clergy.  So  these  were  accepted  on  a  blind 
authority.  The  difference  between  a  Protestant  and  a  (catholic 
is,  that  the  one  calls  in  the  aid  of  reason  in  those  matters  which 
the  Scriptures  neither  establish  nor  refute ;  the  other  repudiates 
reason  when,  in  these  matters,  it  clashes  with  the  authority  of 
the  church.  Had  Pascal  been  a  Protestant  he  would  have  still 
pursued  his  lofty  inquiries  in  the  same  spirit,  but  would  have 
avoided  that  asceticism  which  cut  short  his  davs  and  disfi(>:ured 
his  beantiftd  character. 

But  we  hasten  to  survey  the  labors  of  Pascal ;  those  which 
have  given  him  immortality ;  those  by  which  he  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  mankind,  by  which  all  great  benefactors  are 
to  be  judged,  and  which  attest  his  genius  as  well  as  his  philan- 
thropy. 

These  were  chiefly  directed  to  expose  the  sophistries  o{  \kw<& 
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Jesuits,  and  establish  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augostine ;  or,  m 
other  words,  he  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  moralist,  measuring  all 
ethical  questions  by  the  standard  of  an  immutable  morality,  and, 
as  a  theologian,  yindicating  the  fathers  of  the  church. 

In  both  respects  he  rendered  great  services  to  society.  He 
did  not  meddle  with  institutions,  with  the  organizations  which 
the  church  had  adopted  or  combatted,  but  advocated  those  grest 
ideas  which  are  eternal  and  majestic,  and  which,  when  applied 
to  institutions,  must  eventually  confirm  or  weaken  them.  This 
is  the  true  mission  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  thus  that  his  in- 
fluence extends  through  all  the  ages.  In  assailing  the  &vorite 
soldiers  and  servants  of  the  Pope,  he  merely  treated  them  as  the 
enemies  of  the  cause  which  they  professed  to  serve ;  and  just  so 
far  as  the  Pope  endorsed  their  errors,  his  authority  was  necessa- 
rily undermined.  Neither  Catholicism  nor  Protestantism  can  be 
long  upheld  by  lies.  They  can  only  flourish  in  consequence  of 
the  truths  which  are  linked  with  them.  It  is  the  ktea  of  the 
unity  of  God  which  gives  to  Mohammedanism  the  vitality  of 
which  it  boasts.  To  suppose  otherwise  were  to  make  error  as 
powerful  as  truth,  and  to  assume  this  doctrine  would  be  to  cast 
a  funereal  veil  over  all  the  aspirations  and  destinies  of  man  on 
earth ;  to  lose  all  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  truth  itself,  and 
to  lead,  logically,  to  the  necessity  of  miracles  again  In  order  to 
save  the  world — a  sensuous  doctrine  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
not  in  harmony  with  the  developments  of  history  the  last  thou- 
sand years.  But  Christians  are  exhorted  to  live  by  fiuth  rather 
than  by  sight — faith  in  the  majesty  of  truth,  and  in  the  prom- 
ise of  God  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's bead. 

Let  us  first  consider  Pascal  as  a  moralist,  such  as  his  coun- 
try, his  church,  and  his  times  imperatively  needed,  when  reli- 
gious earnestness  was  passing  away,  and  despots,  in  churdi  and 
state,  were  seeking  to  enthral  the  minds  and  the  wills  of  men ; 
when  absolutism  was  crushing  out  all  independence  in  France, 
and  when  wars  and  tumults  and  conmiercial  enterprises  were 
confounding  the  ideas,  and  undermining  the  principles  of  man- 
kind in  every  country  of  Europe. 

He  did  not  write  a  system  of  morality,  any  more  than  Baoon 
wrote  a  system  of  philoso^y.      Systems  belong  to  scholastic 
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and  pedantic  ages,  to  ambitious  men,  to  speculators,  to  those 
who  think  that  wisdom  will  die  with  them,  to  those  who  pretend 
to  grasp  all  the  great  relations  of  truth,  and  who  generally 
think  more  of  confirming  their  theory  than  of  the  advancement  of 
science,  or  the  welfSure  of  society.  But  Pascal  pointed  out  the 
errors  and  dangerous  principles  which  had  crept  into  moral  phi- 
losophy, defended  by  consecrated  guides,  and  generally  accepted 
by  tliose  whom  they  led  and  deceived.  And  these  errors  and 
dangerous  maxims  he  not  only  stated  clearly  and  luminously, 
bat  mercilessly  attacked  with  ridicule,  irony,  and  terrible  invec- 
tive. In  his  **  Provincial  Letters  " — a  model  of  style  and  dear 
writing — ^he  exhausted  every  weapon  of  assault,  he  made  the 
Casuists  so  supremely  ridiculous,  he  came  down  upon  them  with 
such  terrible  denunciations,  he  proved  that  they  were  such  insid- 
ious enemies  of  truth,  that  all  Europe  equally  despised  and 
detested  them.  Nor  have  they  since  recovered  from  his  blows, 
but  became,  from  his  time  to  ours,  watchwords  for  duplicity, 
sophistry  and  hypocrisy. 

These  Casuists  were  chiefly  Jesuits,  whom  he  detested,  partly 
because  they  were  relentless  persecutors  of  the  Jansenists,  a 
body  to  which  he  belonged,  and  partly  from  the  disgraceful  cor- 
ruptions of  the  order  itself,  and  the  shifts  and  miserable  expedi- 
ences to  which  they  resorted  in  order  to  secure  the  ascendency 
which  they  had  over  the  corrupt  countries  of  Europe.  We  can 
not  believe  that  the  Jesuits  systematically  endeavored  to  imder- 
mine  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  merely  because 
they  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.  We  can  not  suppose, 
in  all  charity,  that  they  were  such  devils  incarnate.  They  had 
their  ends  to  accomplish,  which  they  deemed  good,  and  simply 
were  unscrupulous  about  their  means.  It  was  their  ambition  to 
control  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  secure  allegiance  to  the  church 
whose  agents  they  were.  To  secure  this  outward  allegiance 
they  promulgated  most  dangerous  maxims.  The  ^'  Society  "  had 
§ptemi  rapidly  iOrom  the  zeal,  intelligence  and  devotion  of  its 
Mrly  members.  Their  missionary  exploits,  their  eloquent  ser- 
mons, their  admirable  schools,  and  their  austere  private  lives 
had  secured  the  confidence  of  Europe.  Their  great  generals, 
Loyola,  Laynez,  Aquaviva,  and  Borgia  were  remarkable  men. 
The  piet^  of  Xavier  and  Marquette  was  the  admiration  of  CVmar 
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tcndom.     They  effected  reforms  such  as  had  secured  to  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans  fame  and  power,  without  ever  personally 
exposing  themselves  to  reproach.     They  were  decent  and  re- 
spectable in  the  worst  times.     They  were  always  gentlemen  in 
manners  and  language.     They  never  lost  either  learning  or  cul- 
ture. They  were,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  accomplished  schol- 
ars and  preachers  in  the  Catholic  church.  In  the  time  of  Pascal 
they  filled  the  chairs  in  the  universities,  and  occupied  the  great 
pulpits  of  Christendom.     They  were  everywhere  sought  out  m 
the  work  of  education ;  they  were  confessors  to  monarchs,  and 
to  them  were  entrusted  momentous  interests.     They  were  the 
most  obedient  servants  of  the  Pope,  and  defended  his  throne 
with  consummate  tact.    They  exercised  a  vast  moral  power  over 
ordinary  minds,  and  were  cordially  admitted  into  every  family. 
And  they  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  and  virtues  with  hon- 
ors, riches   and  offices.      They  became  enormously  rich,  and 
their  churches  shone  with  gold  and  precious  stones.      They 
became  powerful  for  their  worldly  possessions  as  well  as  their 
posts  of  honor  and   office.     All  these  they  wished  to  retain, 
after  their  early  virtues  had   fled.     The  conservation  of  their 
influence  and  wealth   became  the  first  object  of  the  Society. 
And  is  not  this  natural  ?     Were  they  sinners,  in  this  respect, 
above  all  those  who  took  up  stones  at  Jerusalem?     Do  men 
ever  part  with  their  powers  except  upon  compulsion — ^kings  or 
communities  ?     But  with  wealth  and  ease  and  power  the  institu- 
tion became  corrupt.     They  were  determined  to  preserve  their 
influence  by  any  means  and  at  any  cost.     The  members  became 
crafty,  worldly-wise  and  inordinately  ambitious.     They  did  not 
fall  into  the  vices  of  the  old  monks  —  into  idleness,  sensuality, 
and  indecorous  follies.  They  were  never  a  popular  scandal.  But 
their  faults  were  more  dangerous,  since  they  were  based  on  hy- 
pocrisy and   selfishness.     They  became  tyrants  who  aimed  to 
suppress  every  virtuous  insurrection  of  human  intelligence ;  they 
formed  a  closer  union  with  despotic  princes ;  they  became  advo- 
cates  of    unbounded   absolutism   in   church   and   state ;   their 
schools  were  machines  to  break  the  wills  of  their  pupils ;  their 
confessors  accommodated  themselves  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
great ;  their  minions  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the   people 
over  whom  they  ruled. 
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But  in  spite  of  their  degeneracy,  and  adaptation  to  corrupt 
governments,  they  found  great  difficulty  in  controlling  the 
wicked  instruments  of  their  pride  and  tyranny.  In  the  more 
ignorant  and  degraded  sections  of  Europe,  such  as  Spain  and 
Italy  and  Portugal,  human  nature  was  too  corrupt  for  them  to 
work  as  teachers  of  morality,  and  retain  their  power,  unless  they 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  corruptions  and  vile  customs 
of  the  people.  They  must  make  the  yoke  of  Christ  easy,  or 
the  nominal  Christians  would  rebel.  They  were  ambitious  of 
converts,  of  eclat,  of  a  great  show.  They  sought  trophies 
which  would  dazzle  and  give  them  a  name.  They  became  big- 
ots and  sectarians,  believing  that  a  sect  is  greater  than  Chris- 
tianity. They  reversed  the  law  of  great  interests,  consulting 
first  their  order,  and  then  the  church,  and  then  the  welfare  of 
society.  Unwilling  to  lose  prestige  among  those  whose  follies 
they  perhaps  deplored,  they  adapted  to  their  circumstances  a 
code  of  morals  which  would  excuse  or  extenuate  the  enormities 
they  could  not  otherwise  absolve.  They  endorsed  certain  no- 
tions of  the  Casuists  which  were  plainly  antagonistic  to  all  pre- 
viously established  principles.  They  were  not  blinded.  They 
were  ashamed  of  their  practices  when  brought  to  light.  They 
knew  well  enough  that  simony  and  thefl  and  murder  were  inex- 
cusable. Nor  would  they  have  accepted  false  doctrines  if  they 
could  have  managed  with  true  ones.  They  doubtless  inculcated 
the  true  so  far  as  they  could  without  jeopardizing  their  interests. 
But  they  dealt  with  fanatics,  murderers,  thieves,  and  prosti- 
tutes ;  all  desirous  of  the  external  privileges  of  the  church.  So, 
in  accordance  with  the  same  policy  as  induced  Bicci  to  tolerate 
idolatry,  and  Nobili  to  trace  his  lineage  to  Brahma,  the  Jesuits, 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  altered  the  code  of  Christian  morals  in 
order  to  suit  the  debauched  people  of  those  superstitious  and 
ignorant  countries.  And  this  is  the  spirit  and  gist  of  Jesuitism 
everywhere.  It  is  sectarianism,  preferring  the  interests  of  a 
party  to  those  of  mankind.  It  is  expediency,  setting  aside  the 
immutable  principles  of  moral  obligation  to  gain  immediate  or 
favorite  ends.  If  the  society  could  only  retain  its  influence  by 
lowering  the  standard  of  morality,  it  must  be  done ;  for,  to  those 
bigots,  both  their  society  and  the  church  were  greater  than 
truth  and  Christianity.  This  is  Jesuitism,  sectarianism  and  cx- 
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pediency,  and  is  seen  wherever  either  of  these  abominations  has 
sway,  whatever  the  name,  whatever  the  pretence,  such  as  that 
"  might  makes  right,"  as  advocated  by  Carlyle,  in  reference  to 
the  rule  of  despots,  in  disorganized  societies ;  such  as  justifies 
Louis  Napoleon  in  his  usurpations ;  such  as  selects  incompetent 
men  to  fill  posts  of  honor  and  emolument ;  such  as  fills  the 
country  with  useless  colleges,  not  to  give  dignity  to  letters,  or 
advance  the  interests  of  education,  but  to  add  to  the  domain  of 
a  seCb* 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  length  the  Casuists  went  in 
perverting  truth,  morals  and  religion,  in  order  to  compass  thdr 
ends,  and  we  doubt  if  the  exposure  of  Pascal  would  have  been 
believed  had  he  not  pointed  to  chapter  and  verse.  Pascal,  how- 
ever, was  a  genius  rather  than  a  man  of  learning,  and  was 
doubdess  assisted  by  his  friend  Amauld,  the  most  learned  theo^ 
lopan  in  Europe,  and  the  most  renowned  of  the  Port  Royalists, 
who  was  versed  in  all  the  writings  of  his  adversaries,  as  weD 
as  in  the  lore  of  both  fathers  and  schoolmen.  It  was  Amauld, 
the  great  doctor  of  tbe  Sorbonne,  brother  of  the  Mere  An- 
gelique,  the  illustrious  author  of  ^  La  Frequente  Communione," 
the  pupil  and  friend  of  St.  Cyran,  the  object  of  Richelieu's 
early  admiration  ;  the  indefatigable  scholar  whose  writings  are 
so  numerous  that  the  printed  list  of  distinct  treatises  occupies 
twenty  six  closely  printed  octavo  pages — ^it  was  he  who  furnished 
Pascal  with  authorities  and  citations,  and  it  was  Pascal  who 
artistically  arranged  them,  and  shot  them,  like  deadly  arrows 
from  his  Ulysses  bow  into  the  heart  of  that  great  society  whidi 
monopolized  the  most  lucrative  and  important  offices  of  the 
church,  which  controlled  the  proud  Nebuchadnezzar  of  France, 
which  extended  its  Briarean  arms  over  all  the  potentates  of 
Catholic  Europe,  and  watched  with  forty  four  thousand  inquis- 
itorial eyes  every  European  cabinet  and  institution.  The  world 
had  begun  to  fear  that  monster  which  had  guarded  the  avenues 
of  thought,  which  had  stolen  the  secrets  of  courts  and  cabinets, 
which  had  engrossed  the  revenues  of  states,  and  which  sought 
to  imprison  every  fearless  advocate  of  the  rights  of  man.  It 
had  been  shocked  by  that  barbarity  which  filled  the  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  waylaid  the  Protestants  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, which  enacted  the  cruelties  of  Alva,  which  instigated 
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Ghinpowder  Plots,  which  kindled  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  which 
flayed  Fra  Diavolo,  and  which  had  marked  the  steps  of  perse- 
cuting bigots  throughout  Europe  with  a  trail  of  blood :  but  it 
was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  horrid  exposure  which  revealed 
sophistries  of  so  subtle  and  demoralizing  influence,  that,  if  acted 
upon,  no  kmg  could  be  safe  on  his  throne,  no  family  secure 
from  the  treachery  of  servants,  no  traveller  from  the  attacks  of 
robbers,  no  husband  from  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  no  woman 
fiK>m  the  slanders  of  foes.  It  was  shown  that  two  hundred  and 
ninety  six  writers  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Flanders,  endorsed  by 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  had  put  forth  the  most  demoralizing  doc- 
trines, and  that  these  again  had  been  systematized  by  twenty 
four  Jesuits,  called  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  Molina  and  Escobar,  the  latter  of  whose  works 
were  printed  no  less  than  sixty  times  in  one  single  year.  These 
were  diffused  throughout  Europe;  and  while  they  did  not 
openly  vindicate  murder,  robbery,  simony,  and  adultery — 
crimes  which  peculiarly  prevailed  in  the  South  of  Europe — 
yet  they  excused  them  by  a  specious  casuistry  which  mocked 
•11  reason,  all  authority  and  all  Scripture,  a  casuistry  which 
would  be  laughable,  if  it  were  not  diabolical.  Perjury  was 
allowable,  if  the  perjured  were  inwardly  persuaded  not  to 
swear.  Fasting  may  be  dispensed  with,  provided  a  man  is 
hungry.  Servants  may  steal,  provided  they  deem  themselves 
not  well  paid.  A  son  may  exult  in  the  death  of  his  father,  pro- 
vided it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  is  to  accrue,  and  not 
from  personal  aversion.  A  man  may  fight  a  duel,  if  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  called  a  coward,  gaJXina  et  non  vir  ;  he  may 
kill  his  neighbor  for  an  insult  or  a  blow ;  he  may  slay  an  enemy, 
if  he  have  any  reasonable  fears  of  being  attacked ;  he  may  be- 
tray the  confidence  of  his  friend,  if  the  betrayal  will  benefit  his 
party  or  his  cause.  Says  Escobar,  ^  it  is  perfectly  right  to  kill 
a  person  who  has  given  us  a  box  on  the  ear,  although  he 
should  run  away,  and  the  reason  is,  that  it  is  as  lawful  to  pursue 
a  thief  who  has  stolen  our  honor  as  him  who  has  run  away  with 
oar  property."  Father  Baldelle,  one  of  the  four  and  twenty 
elders,  declares  that  you  may  lav^fiiUy  take  the  life  of  another 
(or  saying  you  have  told  a  lie,  provided  there  is  no  other  way 
<tf  shotting  his  mouth.     Even  the  great  Lessius  shows  that  it  ia 
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lawful  to  kill  merely  for  a  single  gesture  or  sign  of  contempt. 
Molina  decided  that  it  was  right  for  a  judge  to  take  bribes,  when 
given  for  friendship's  sake,  or  to  oblige  him  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  a  cause.  ^  Usury,"  said  Escobar,  **  is  allowable,  if  ex- 
acted as  a  debt  of  gratitude."  "  Female  gallantries,"  said  Father 
Bauny,  '*  are  to  be  tolerated,  since  a  woman  has  the  sole  pos- 
session of  her  own  honor."  ^  The  celebration  of  the  mass  is 
complied  with,  provided  a  man  hears,  at  four  different  times, 
four  different  parts  of  the  same  mass."  Father  Aunat  main- 
tained ^  that  if  a  man  could  bring  himself  not  to  think  of  Grod 
at  all,  everything  would  be  well  with  him  in  time  coming." 
Ignorance  and  forgetfulness  of  God  justify  sinners  more  than 
grace  and  repentance.  According  to  the  four  and  twenty 
elders,  a  man  is  )K)und  to  give  in  charity  only  from  his  super- 
fluities, but  a  worldly  man  has  no  superfluities,  since  he  needs 
everything  for  self-gratification.  Father  Bauny  says  ^  that  a 
man  may  frequent  profligate  houses,  with  a  view  of  converting 
their  inmates,  though  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  fall." 
But  all  these  maxims  yielded  in  absurdity  to  those  relating  to 
the  doctrine  of  probability,  by  which  a  man  could  adopt  any 
opinion,  however  false,  provided  some  doctor  of  reputation  had 
pronounced  it  probable.  Father  Filutius  says,  ^^that  it  is 
allowable  to  follow  the  least* probable  opinion,  even  though  it  be 
the  less  safe."  No  one  is  bound,  according  to  Mendoza,  to  love 
God  but  once  a  year,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
favor  not  to  be  bound  to  do  so  oflener.  According  to  Father 
Cormick,  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  according  to  Filutius, 
"  it  is  probable  we  are  not  strictly  bound  once  in  five  years,"  and 
as  probable  opinions  are  safe,  a  man  may  go  on  with  impunity 
in  any  sin,  provided,  at  less  intervals,  he  seeks  absolution.  It 
was  not  enough  to  permit  men  to  indulge  in  forbidden  things, 
under  these  wretched  palliations,  but  the  Casuist  doctors  went 
beyond  this,  and  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  piety  by  holding 
out  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  to  love  God  is  not  necessary  to 
salvation ;  that  the  dispensation  from  loving  him  is  the  privi- 
lege which  Christ  introduced  into  the  world.  Thus  all  the 
principles  of  morality  were  upturned  in  order  to  gratify  the 
inclinations  of  rich  and  powerful  people.  Sin  was  made  to 
consiBt  in  the  intention,  and  not  the  act.     Perjury  and  lying 
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were  divested  from  criminality  by  mental  reservations.  Even 
absolution  was  given  to  him  who  candidly  avowed  that  the  hope 
of  being  absolved  induced  him  to  sin  with  more  freedom. 
Boilau  may  have    well   ridiculed   these  absurdities  when   he 

wrote 

"  If  Bourdaloue,  a  little  too  severe. 

Cries,  '  fly  from  pleasure's  fascination ' ; 
'  Dear  Father,'  cries  another,  *  Escobar 
Permits  it  as  healthy  relaxation.' " 

Pascal^  however,  was  shocked,  both  at  the  puerility  and 
atrocity  of  these  Casuist  doctrines ;  he  was  indignant,  filled  with 
amazement  that  such  absurdities  and  impieties  could  have  been 
sanctioned  by  a  society  which  claimed  the  homage  of  mankind, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  church.  The  very  foundations  of 
Christianity  were  assailed,  as  well  as  of  law  and  order.  The 
understanding  of  the  world  was  insulted ;  all  distinctions  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice  were  destroyed ;  the  heart  was  systemati- 
cally hardened,  and  the  conscience  hopelessly  seared. 

Pascal,  in  view  of  these  great  dangers,  resolved  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  church  and  of  morality,  as  Bernard  did  on  the 
report  of  Abelard's  sophistries.  He  came  armed  with  every 
weapon  of  sarcasm,  irony,  and  awful  invective.  He  wanted 
war,  uncompromising  war ;  and  would  neither  spare  nor  pity. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  a  full  exposure  of  these  casuistic  doc- 
trines, fearless  of  results,  and  indifferent  to  danger  and  hatred. 
Yet  he  protected  himself  behind  a  rampart  which  no  one  could 
approach,  behind  an  invisible  defence.  He  became  an  enemy, 
all  the  more  to  be  dreaded  since  he  could  neither  be  reached  nor 
punished,  nor  even  suspected. 

**  I  fear  you  not,"  writes  he  to  Father  Aunat,  ^'  either  on  my  own 
aocoont,  or  that  of  any  other.  I  shall  elude  all  your  attempts  to  lay 
hold  of  me.  You  may  touch  Port  Royal,  if  you  choose ;  but  you 
cannot  touch  me.  You  may  turn  people  out  of  the  Sorbonne,  but 
you  will  not  turn  me  out  of  my  domicile.  You  may  hatch  plots 
against  priests  and  doctors,  but  not  against  me,  for  I  am  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  I  am  beyond  your  reach,  without  engagement,  entan- 
glement or  business  of  any  kind,  qualified  to  deal  with  your  errors, 
well  versed  in  your  maxims,  and  determined,  as  God  gives  me  light, 
to  discuss  them  without  any  earthly  consideration  to  arrest  or  slacken 
my  eadeavors/' 
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"And  with  what  natural  fire,"  says  Villemain,  "  with  what  piti- 
less irony,  with  what  humor  worthy  of  the  ancient  comedy,  did  Pas- 
cal fulfill  his  mission.  Have  not  the  doctrine  of  probability,  and  the 
regulation  of  motive  become  immortal  by  the  ridicule  with  which 
he  clothed  them?  That  art  of  pleasantry,  that  mockery  which 
Socrates  made  use  of,  that  instructive  and  comic  piquancy  which 
Rabelais  soiled  with  the  C3niicism  of  his  words,  that  inner  and 
profound  humor  that  animates  Moli^re,  is  the  imperishable  merit  of 
the  '  Provincial  Letters.* " 

After  a  rapid,  humorous,  and  familiar  exposure  of  the  casuis- 
try of  the  Jesuits,  which  smote  the  public  as  with  the  plague  of 
ridicule — ^like  St.  Jerome  in  his  writings  against  Joviniany  Ter- 
tullian  in  bis  apology  against  the  folly  of  idolators,  and  St. 
Augustine  against  the  monks  of  Africa  —  all  to  indicate  the 
wounds  that  might  be  given,  rather  than  what  were  really  in« 
flicted,  as  a  tiger  sports  with  his  prey  before  he  devours  it; 
after  turning  the  Casuists  over  in  every  part,  and  presenting 
everything  that  was  ludicrous,  or  false,  or  disgusting  to  the 
gaze  of  astonished  Europe,  making  them  to  appear  as  madmen, 
fools,  and  blasphemers,  perfectly  hideous  and  monstrous,  and 
so  clearly  and  truthfully  that  he  could  not  be  gainsayed,  and 
they  could  not  rally  from  the  ridicule  and  obloquy  with  which 
he  covered  them,  Pascal  then  changed  his  weapons,  and  over- 
whelmed them  with  reproach,  invective  and  serious  reprimand, 
in  language  stronger  and  more  sublime  than  ever  fell  from  De- 
mosthenes, or  Chrysostom,  or  Bossuet,  burning  with  the  high- 
est eloquence  of  logic  and  wrath. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  eflTects  of  these  masterly  and  im- 
mortal letters,  written  and  rewritten  with  the  greatest  art,  and 
corrected  by  the  most  learned  theologian  of  the  age.  They 
were  read  by  everybody,  as  Junius  was  read  one  hundred  years 
ago,  devoured  by  all  classes  alike,  and  enjoyed  by  the  secret 
enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  so  that  nothing  was  talked  about,  either 
in  court,  or  the  green  rooms  of  the  theatres,  but  probabilities 
and  mental  reservations.  ^'Tartuffe  became  pale  before  Esco- 
bar." Old  Cardinal  NoaiUes,  the  prime  minister,  shook  his 
sides  with  laughter.  Prelates,  philosophers  and  poets  united 
with  statesmen  and  jurists  in  admiration  and  praise.  Even 
ladies  gossipped  about  this  new  revelation,  and  became  theolo- 
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gians,  for  the  seventeenth  centurj  was  a  theological  age.  In 
the  conrt  of  Louis  XIV.  as  well  as  before  in  that  of  Henry 
VUl.,  grand  seigneurs  and  noble  dames  assumed  to  discuss  free 
wiU,  decrees,  and  predestination.  There  was  a  charm  in  such 
disquisitions,  then,  which  we,  engrossed  by  the  greater  matters 
of  nulroads,  spindles,  bugs  and  gases,  cannot  well  appreciate. 
How  our  popular  writers  would  open  their  eyes,  if  required  by 
the  public  for  whom  they  cater,  to  discuss  such  questions  as  in- 
terested Plato  or  Anselm,  or  *John  Howe.  But  the  **  more 
advanced  "  men  of  our  generation,  dwelling  on  the  progressive 
developments  of  civilization,  prefer  to  magnify  the  majesty  of 
man  rather  than  the  majesty  of  Grod.  What  are  such  dry  and 
obeolete  themes  as  theological  inquiry  delights  In,  to  our  more 
cultivated  communities,  with  all  the  wonders  of  science  and 
political  philosophy  which  are  yet  to  be  explored?  What  are 
the  holy  certitudes  of  our  moral  nature,  and  our  relations  to  God 
and  the  fiitui^,  compared  with  the  facts  of  chemistry,  new 
breeds  of  horses,  agricultural  improvements,  railroads,  and  elec- 
trical experiments  ?  What  a  miserable  age  that  must  have  been 
when  our  fathers  engaged  in  the  sports  of  logical  tournaments, 
or  lost  Interest  In  present  evils  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
infinite  and  eternal  I 

But  we  return  to  the  baffled  Casuists  who  had  been  made 
ridiculous  by  a  man  of  genius.  The  Jesuits  were  utterly  con- 
founded. They  were  incapable  of  making  even  a  respectable 
defence.  They  were  driven  from  the  field  as  divines  and  teach- 
ers, and  their  name  became  synonymous  with  art  and  cunning 
and  unacrupulous  selfishness.  They  were  abhorred  and  despised. 
They  never  recovered  firom  the  blow.  They  never  raised  their 
heads  again  with  that  proud  defiance  which  they  wore  before 
upon  their  brow.  The  barbed  shafl  which  had  been  shot  from 
a  bow  doubly  strung,  and  which  genius  allied  with  piety  alone 
ooold  have  bent,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  argus-eyed  mon- 
ster, even  as  the  pebble  from  the  brook  pierced  the  Philistine 
giant  who  had  defied  that  God  In  whose  hand  our  breath  is, 
and  whose  are  all  our  ways. 

See  the  wondrous  power  of  an  immortal  book.  Great  in  the 
majesty  of  ideas,  It  overturns  systems  and  thrones,  and  creates 
revolutions  that  the  mightiest  monarch  cannot  reaA&l«    Qx^aX. 
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was  Rousseau  when  he  sent  forth  his  ^*Centrat  Social,"  and  his 
''Nouvelle  Heloise."  They  produced  the  French  Beyolution. 
But  Pascal  overturned  a  greater  throne  than  that  of  a  Bourbon 
king,  and  removed  from  the  necks  of  Christendom  an  intoler- 
able yoke. 

Nor  was  that  book  immortal  from  the  force  of  ideas  alone. 
Like  Schiller's  ** Thirty  Years' War,"  like  Voltaire's  ''Charles 
XII.,"  like  Hume's  ''History  of  England,"  like  Goldsmith's 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  its  po\^er  is  in  style.  Learned  works 
pass  away  like  encyclopd^as.  The  knowledge  is  stolen  by  the 
next  generation  and  put  in  more  pleasing  form.  Neander^s 
"  History  of  the  Church "  is  the  most  learned  that  has  been 
written,  but  it  will  soon  be  reproduced  in  another  form,  and  be 
laid  aside.  It  is  not  sufficiently  artistic  to  live.  What  pre- 
serves the  orations  of  Cicero,  or  the  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  "  ?  It  is  style.  It  is  art.  Any  real  work  of  art 
lives  like  the  marbles  of  Lysippus,  or  the  pictures  of  Raphael. 
So  the  ''Provincial  Letters"  live,  long  afler  the  subjects  to 
which  they  relate  have  lost  all  interest  to  the  common  mind. 
So  '*  Corinne"  will  live,  and  the  letters  of  Madame  de  S£vign£, 
long  afler  the  novels  and  histories  which  delight  our  generation 
have  passed  away.  Let  no  one  sneer  at  style.  It  is  art,  and 
art  is  as  imperishable  as  thoughts. 

But  Pascal  not  only  rendered  invaluable  services  by  exposing 
the  sophistries  of  the  Casuists,  but  his  influence  was  equally  great 
in  confirming  the  principles  of  theology.  These  had  be«i  per- 
verted by  the  Jesuits  as  well  as  the  principles  of  moral  science. 
But  the  church  had  lost  sight  of  them,  and  no  longer  truly  en- 
dorsed them. 

What  were  these  doctrines  which  he  deemed  so  vital,  and 
which  had  been  systematized  by  the  great  fathers  of  the  Latin 
church  ?  Everybody  knows  that  Augustine,  the  great  oracle  of  the 
Catholic  church,  maintained  what  are  called  by  theologians,  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  by  which  alone  a  man  can  obey  the  injunc- 
tions of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  Pela^us,  who  advocated  the 
natural  ability  of  man,  by  his  own  self-determining  power,  to 
conquer  all  inclination  to  evil.  The  opinions  of  Augustine  were 
accepted  by  the  Western  church,  and  his  theology  was  the 
thesaurus  of  the  schools  for  one  thousand  years. 
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In  the  Middle  ages  the  great  questions  which  were  supposed 
to  be  settled,  were  reproduced  by  the  metaphysicians,  and  con- 
troverted in  a  dialectical  spirit.  Among  those  who  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  these  semi-theological  and  semi-philosophical 
questions  were  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  The  former, 
with  Thomas  Aquinas  at  their  head,  took  the  side  of  Augustine ; 
the  latter  that  of  Pelagius.  The  controversy,  however,  was 
conducted  in  a  dry  and  technical  manner,  and  had  but  little 
interest  except  to  metaphysicians.  Hence  the  interminable  dis- 
putes about  *'  free  will,  fate,  and  foreknowledge  absolute."  The 
Jesuits,  when  they  had  succeeded  the  old  monks  in  the  chairs  of 
universities,  took  the  side  of  the  Franciscans  and  the  old  Pela^ 
gians.  The  Dominicans,  especially  in  Spain,  who  still  possessed 
considerable  influence,  and  who  hated  the  Jesuits,  by  whom 
they  had  been  supplanted,  revived  with  fresh  ardor  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrines.  In  1588,  Molina,  the  Casuist  and  Jesuit  wrote 
a  book  on  the  concord  of  grace  with  free  will,  which  made  a 
great  impression.  The  Dominicans  raised  a  storm,  and  repre- 
sented the  book  as  more  thoroughly  Pelagian  than  had  yet 
appeared  in  Europe,  and  as  Pelagianism  had  been  condemned 
by  the  church,  the  orthodox  party  was  grievously  scandalized. 
The  university  of  Louvain  entered  the  lists  as  a  defender  of 
the  doctrines  which  the  church  had  endorsed.  One  of  its 
most  learned  doctors,  Jansen,  spent  thii*ty  years  in  writing  a 
book  to  refute  the  Jesuit  Molina.  This  learned  treatise,  called 
Augustinus,  made  a  profounder  sensation  than  the  work  of  Mo 
Iina.  It  was  a  blow  aimed  against  the  Jesuit  theology.  Cath- 
olic Europe  perceived  that  Molina's  doctrines,  right  or  wrong, 
were  not  those  of  the  great  oracle  of  the  church.  The  Jesuits, 
therefore,  were  not  orthodox.  Yet  they  were  the  great  defend- 
ers of  Komanism.  Rome  was  puzzled  and  placed  in  an  awk- 
ward dUemma. 

If  the  Pope  maintained  the  authority  of  the  great  father  of 
the  church,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  he  oflended  his  best 
finends  :  if  he  sided  with  the  Jesuits,  he  repudiated  St.  Augus- 
tine. Hence  he  prevaricated,  delayed  judgment,  attempted  to 
stifle  inquiries,  tried  to  reconcile  what  was  irreconcilable.  But 
all  Europe  was  agitated ;  all  the  leading  universities  took  sides  ; 
all  the  universities  were  divided  among  themselves.     Some  of 
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the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  sided  ¥nth  Jansen.  Among  them 
was  the  illustrious  Jean  du  Verger,  abbot  of  St.  Cjran,  the 
early  friend  and  companion  of  Jansen,  a  man  of  commanding 
talents  and  learning.  He  had  still  more  illustrious  disciples ; 
among  them  were  Amauld,  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  age, 
Lemaitre,  De  Saci,  Nicoli,  De  Sericourt,  Pascal  and  others; 
historians,  philosophers,  lawyers,  scholars — ^an  illustrious  gal- 
axy of  wit  and  learning.  Opposed  by  the  university,  and  the 
leading  powers  of  France,  they  retired  to  Port  Boyal  des 
Champs,  and  consecrated  themselves  to  study  and  piety.  In 
this  secluded  valley,  six  miles  from  Versailles,  where  the  Mere 
Angelique  had  presided  with  so  much  dignity,  these  recluses 
performed  prodigies  of  labor.  They  were  subsequently  joined 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  of  France,  the  Duke 
de  Liancourt,  Tillemont,  the  Duchess  of  Lonqueville,  the  Mar- 
quesses of  Sevigne  and  Sable,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Conti, 
the  Queen  of  Poland  who  visited  this  sacred  retreat  for  advice  and 
consolation.  An  ascetic  pietism  became  fashionable.  Dukes  and 
duchesses  mingled  with  scholars  and  philosophers,  and  rivalled 
each  other  in  self  denial.  In  all  the  freedom  of  untrammelled 
thought,  and  in  all  the  harmony  of  Christian  love,  these  illus- 
trious people  discussed  the  great  questions  which  Augustine  had 
expounded  to  his  admiring  disciples  in  the  gardens  of  Como. 
The  great  charm  connected  with  them  is,  the  exhibition  of 
Christian  virtues  blended  with  the  most  cultivated  social  life. 
Every  inmate  was  a  gentleman  and  scholar.  No  one  of  them 
ever  brought  a  stain  upon  their  association.  They  were  bound 
together  by  a  lofty  friendship  such  as  existed  between  Jerome 
and  Paula,  and  Michael  Angelo  and  Vittoria  Colonna. 

Thus  Jansenism  arose.  The  Jesuits  saw  in  this  body  of 
scholars  and  theologians  their  greatest  enemies*  And  not  with- 
out reason ;  for  they  exposed  their  wicked  casuistry,  as  well  as 
their  unsound  divinity.  And  they  had  sufficient  influence  with 
Louis  XrV.  and  with  Rome  to  secure  their  condemnation.  The 
Port  Royalists  were  cruelly  persecuted ;  their  famous  abbey  was 
destroyed,  and  they  were  driven  away  as  fugitives  and  wanderers. 

Pascal,  fortunately,  who  had  inflicted  the  heaviest  blows  upon 
the  Jesuits,  and  who  had  done  the  most  to  establish  the  dop- 
trines  which  St.  Augustine  had  defendejl,  was  unmolested.    In 
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his  chambers  at  Paris,  be  sbowed  with  exquisite  raillery  the 
absurdity  of  the  distinctions  which  the  Jesuits  made  between 
efficient  and  efficacious  grace.  He  exposed  all  the  sophistiles 
and  quibbles  to  which  they  resorted  to  reconcile  these  heresies 
with  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  made  them  as 
ridiculous  as  theologians  as  they  were  as  moralists  —  unscrupu- 
lous and  false  guides  of  the  youth  over  whom  they  had  ruled. 

And  then,  having  demolished  their  absurdities  in  the  "  Let- 
tres  Provinciales"  with  infuriating  sarcasm  and  remorseless 
lo^c,  he  sung  another  song,  and  soared  to  higher  flights.  In 
his  "  Pens^es,"  that  priceless  gem  of  genius,  he  proposed  on 
the  Cartesian  principle  of  consciousness  to  erect  a  system  in 
harmony  with  Augustine.  In  these,  the  deductive  method  was 
alone  observed,  and  this  was  in  accordance  with  his  genius  ^ 
as  with  most  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Theology  has  nothing  to  do  vrith  facts.  It  assumes  di- 
vine declarations  as  immutable  truths,  and  reasons  from  them. 
Ko  theological  truth  can  be  made  more  evident  by  reas- 
oning to  it,  from  outward  phenomena.  So  far  as  theology 
18  a  science,  it  can  only  be  advanced  by  deductive  processes. 
The  omniscient  benevolence  and  omnipotence  of  God  are  funda- 
mental verities,  which  consciousness  attests.  They  are  premises 
in  all  reasoning.  From  them  we  deduce  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  virtue  and  truth,  and  also  doctrines  not  in  harmony  with  the 
dogmas  of  mediaeval  priests.  The  justice  of  God  and  the  de- 
generacy of  man  are  also  theological  premises.  From  these  the 
theologians  have  deduced  the  punishment  of  sin.  But  the 
truths  of  Scripture  are  vast  and  various.  Hence  the  clashing  of 
systems ;  hence  the  disputes  of  theologians.  No  man  has  yet 
proved  himself  able  to  harmonize  these,  or  the  deductions  made 
from  them.  It  is  the  remorseless  and  fearless  logic  of  Calvin 
which  perpetuates  his  fame,  in  reasoning  from  a  certain  class  of 
truths.  So  of  Edwards  and  the  Scotch  theologians.  But  no 
doctrines  can  be  established  in  the  realm  of  theology  except 
from  the  deductive  method.  Induction  has  very  little  to  do 
with  them,  and  can  scarcely  substantiate  them.  This  is  a  lesson 
to  those  who  peculiarly  consider  themselves  as  scientific.  The 
school  of  Buckle  would  repudiate  theology  alto^ther,  for  lack 

of  fSflCtB. 
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The  ^* Provincial  Letters"  had  been  mere  play  to  Pascal, 
compared  with  his  reflections  on.  the  great  revelations  of  the 
Deity.  Considered  technically,  the  doctrines  which  he  sought 
to  establish  have  but  little  comparative  interest.  Free  will  and 
ability  became  to  the  theologians  of  the  Middle  ages,  as  to  the 
Greeks,  philosophical  dogmas,  and  were  unduly  magnified,  es- 
pecially by  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  The  dogmas  and 
pedantry  of  their  discussions  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  verities 
from  which  they  were  deduced — ^the  majesty  of  Grod,  and  the 
comparative  littleness  of  man.  These  were  unsatisfactory,  since 
they  neither  elevated  the  soul,  nor  prepared  it  for  the  higher  life 
hereafter.  Metaphysics  are  as  barren  in  fruits  when  they  seek 
to  explain  theological  difficulties,  as  when  they  descend  to  such 
puerilities  as  amused  the  schoolmen.  They  are  absolutely  re- 
pulsive when  proposed  as  tests  of  religious  belief.  It  is  a  per- 
version of  Christianity  to  draw  attention  from  the  declarations 
of  God  to  fine  spun  theories  as  to  our  power  to  obey  him.  It 
is  monstrous  to  compel  the  same  assent  to  theories  which  come 
from  the  brain  as  those  sublime  mysteries  which  belong  to  the 
domain  of  faith.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  theologians  have 
split  from  the  time  of  Athanasius  to  Jonathan  Edwards.  A 
mystery  of  faith  can  not  be  explained  by  reason.  It  is  to  be 
received  as  a  test  of  our  obedience.  Better  reject  it  than  play 
with  it,  or  dogmatise  upon  the  speculations  which  it  suggests. 
The  "Thoughts"  are  lofty  inquiries  on  the  destiny  of  man. 
They  are  religious  rather  than  dialectical,  in  the  sense  under* 
stood  by  theologians.  They  pertain  to  the  soul  rather  than  the 
intellect.  They  tend  to  draw  attention  from  the  finite  to  the 
infinite ;  they  do  not  seek  to  measure  the  infinite  by  the  finite. 
Human  reason  is  finite.  Faith  can  take  no  more  cognizance  of 
the  deductions  of  reason,  than  reason  can  of  the  revelations  of 
God,  or  physics  of  the  laws  of  the  mind.  The  spheres  of  each 
are  eternally  distinct.  The  unrivalled  intellect  of  Pascal  led 
him  to  perceive  this  truth,  and  his  modesty  and  reverence  kept 
him  in  the  path  of  legitimate  inquiries.  Persuaded  of  this,  he 
would  waste  no  time  in  vain  efforts  to  harmonize,  with  his  intel- 
lectual pride,  the  things  which  angels  desire  to  know.  Here  he 
was  like  all  the  great  master  intellects  who  have  shed  light  upon 
our  world,  and  was  a  striking  contrast  to  those  quacks  and  pre- 
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tenders  who  claim  to  hare  scaled  the  heayens ;  such  as  the  flip- 
pant Manicheans  whom  Augustine  combatted,  and  the  critical 
observers  of  rocks  and  shells  who  defy  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures. 

It  was  not  Roman  Catholicism  which  induced  Pascal  to  re- 
pudiate intellectual  discussions  as  a  means  of  solving  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  but  the  exalted  grasp  of  his  reason  itself  which 
told  him  how  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt.  And  further  it 
was  his  exalted  reason,  not  piety  alone,  which  reminded  him  of 
the  infinite  sublimity  of  the  themes  which  reli^on  presents 
to  our  consciences,  over  those  outward  facts  and  phenomena 
which  are  fiimished  by  sense  and  observation.  So  that  when 
he  relinquished  the  pleasing  occupation  of  his  youth  in  the 
solution  of  natural  phenomena  for  profound  meditations  of  the 
spiritual  life,  he  only  fell  in  the  estimation  of  men  too  shallow 
and  worldly  to  appreciate  the  superior  dignity  of  religious  cer- 
titudes. If  the  soul  is  of  more  importance  than  the  body,  if 
immortality  is  grander  than  mundane  experiences,  if  God  is 
greater  than  man,  then  should  we  revere  that  moral  wisdom 
which  led  him  to  prefer  the  greater  to  the  less.  What  he  says 
of  human  frailty,  he  verifies  by  an  appeal  to  individual  con- 
sciousness, and  he  equally  recalls  the  mind  to  its  innate  sense  of 
greatness.  He  gazes  upon  man  as  a  noble  ruin,  and  longs  to 
see  him  restored  to  his  primeval  dignity.  His  ^^Pensecs," 
those  scattered  thoughts  which  he  wrote  on  scraps  of  paper  as 
they  occurred  to  him  in  his  intervals  of  pain,  have  reference 
to  the  primary  truths  of  all  religion,  rather  than  worldly  inter- 
ests or  scientific  discoveries.  Hence  all  sects  and  parties  accept 
them.  He  was  too  broad  to  be  a  sectarian  partizan,  although 
his  tenets  were,  in  general,  those  of  St.  Augustine,  and  at 
which  the  great  Christian  philosopher  of  the  fifth  century  ar- 
rived by  the  same  processes,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  amid  the 
wrecks  of  the  dissolving  world,  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  the 
contemplative  classes,  in  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion* Yet  there  is  no  despair  nor  doubt  in  those  immortal 
i^horisms,  as  Cousin  intimates ;  no  cynicism  nor  scepticism 
seeking  refuge  in  blind  credulity.  ^  Le  fond  mime  de  Tame  de 
Pcucal  est  ime  icepticisme  universely  contre  lequd  il  ne  trawoe  cTcuUe 
que  dwu  ime  fai  volwUairement  aveugle*^    ^  He  does  not  deny 
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lumbers,  matter^^^^.^^  -Tl^t^J^f  -'^^  "  •  "^     ^t 

^U  that  they  can  not  ^ ^        ^^^„^  ""^^^^Tdunldng 
ehovm  «»*         aovere  on  these  u  earnest  "'^;'^ 

„ho  was  more  sever  ^^^bts ,  v^^  ^^  «lment 

.  ,f V  He  tnay  na^«  ^  depression  and  pnj  _-enificent 
himself?  *  ^  asons  of  ^^^PT^o^b  on  the  «««".  .^ 
nvan  has  not?    A»  ^oomy  8^*^T-W      « !>•«»  «»»^  *^, 

Wis  miB^'  ViP  would  pia^*^     _ ,  ^^„«t  to  the  ga*'^^ 

^ork  out  ^ttur  consciousness  attests^  ^^  ^^^^e  had, 

verities  ^^bich  o«  1      ^^l^s."    !>««*'«    ^.^^s ;  but  anud 
tU  -^^^  "^rClTij^  -^'^  '"f^tJ  ardent  and  sincere 
*even  as  the  --f;iid'feed  »«« /.f 'f  ^  be  would  not  l^ 
their  torments  ^«J  ^t^des  of  ^'^^.^^^  prone  to  distrart 
enthusiasm,  on  the  ce^       ^^^^^  ^^^*^VX  man,  had  ant.«- 
^answered  any  ^^    ^„,e  than  any  oA^  ^ould 

^e  mind,  and  vrW^^^;^^.    ^«*  ""  *,!^^oU  blind  credulity, 
led  in  bis  o^  «%'^hyry,  repose ;  ^^J^^stian  fiuth,  which 
be,^^«^^lStoL%utinthe^«J^^e  destiny  of  m-^ 
like  a  Spaf  !\7,^e  origin  of  He-  i^^consolation,  or  seem^ 
^one  e-P^'^f  f  ,ehgion  could  ^"^S.^X^txterests  and  passionj 
Only  a  posita^'^.  r«i»|     « ^^at  are  all  the  m  ^^ 

^:^y  of  V>-  ^ta^Bon  with  that  gt-t  «^«^  °  ^,,,  ,^ 
of  -^^'^CaCitBein-  f  ^^iC'eLancipat*  reason, 
uemc.  eearchmg  f^        g    bad  sougW  w 

St  and  «-P^»^"^-    "^ 
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mt  only  secured  the  authority  of  conscience.  Then  he  pon- 
lumed  himself  with  efforts  to  construct  a  barricade  against  the 
imitless  invasion  of  scepticism.  Nothing  but  the  dogmas  of 
[Christianity  seemed  a  safeguard.  These  he  attempted,  with  the 
urm  of  that  reason  which  he  repudiated,  to  reconcile  with  con- 
Kuousness.  We  do  not  discover  in  him  the  practical  piety  of 
iTincent  St.  Paul  seeking  to  make  converts,  or  the  tenderness 
)f  Fenelon  with  that  affection  which  the  gospel  breathes.  He 
lid  not  speak  to  the  heart,  but  to  the  mind,  in  his  loftiest  dis- 
lertations  on  the  ^  greatness  and  misery  of  man."  There  is  a 
ublime  sadness  in  all  his  meditations,  sometimes  approaching 
o  bitter  invective  against  human  nature,  sometimes  rising  to  an 
Qoomparable  eloquence,  yet  always  sublime  by  good  sense  as 
fell  as  genius.  The  instinct  of  a  spiritual  philosophy  inspires 
dm  with  almost  preternatural  power,  and  sets  at  defiance  his 
lental  weakness  in  the  comparison  between  the  nothingness  of 
arth  and  the  majesty  of  his  Maker,  from  which,  amid  the  tur- 
ulence  of  doubts,  his  soul  derives  hope  and  joy. 

But  his  great  work  he  was  not  destined  to  complete.  It  is 
oubtful  if  even  he  could  have  completed  it  had  his  health  and 
fe  been  spared.  It  was  a  task  beyond  the  energies  of  man. 
lad  he  succeeded  he  would  have  rendered  a  greater  service  to 
iieological  science  than  Augustine  himself.  But  it  only  re- 
uuns  a  fragment,  like  the  *^  superb  porticoes  amid  the  sands  of 
Sgypt  which  no  longer  lead  to  a  temple  which  the  ages  have 
iestroyed  —  the  vast  debris  which  preserve  their  frail  immuta- 
lility  in  the  midst  of  ancient  ruins."  But  fragments  as  they 
re,  they  still  constitute  the  most  effectual  succor  by  which  the 
:»iri8tian  philosopher  would  relieve  his  mind  from  the  burdens 
f  scepticism.  The  "  Lettres  Provinciales  "  are  immortal  as  a 
rork  of  art,  the  ^  Pensees  "  for  the  richness  and  originality  of 
leas.  The  former  contributed,  more  than  any  other  book  in 
he  French  language,  to  establish  it ;  the  latter  to  give  dignity 
0  the  highest  studies  which  can  task  the  intellect  of  man.  He 
cold  not  have  developed  language  by  words  alone.  He  is 
loquent  by  the  thoughts  which  exalt  the  mind.  He  drew  his 
aapiration  from  the  purest  fountains.  ^^He  approached  Port 
toyal  pre-occupied  with  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus,  and  the 
ncertainties  of  Montaigne,"  the  only  two  writers  who  ever 
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deeply  fascinated  him ;  be  left  it  absorbed  with  the  yerities  of 
St.  Paul.  In  the  gospel  he  buried  both  his  reason  and  his 
pride.  He  was  the  precursor  of  Moliere  in  the  comic  dialogues 
of  the  ^*  Provincial  Letters,''  and  of  Voltaire  in  the  clearness  of 
his  style.  In  his  "Thoughts"  he  was  the  founder  of  innumer- 
able books,  subtle  and  comprehensive  as  Bacon,  original  and 
searching  as  Leibnitz.  Not  a  single  word  he  uttered  has  be- 
come obsolete,  and  his  books,  after  two  centuries,  are  as  ftesh 
as  if  they  had  been  written  in  the  last  generation.  In  severity 
of  taste,  in  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  proftmdity  of  thought  he 
stands  without  a  peer.  He  combines,  as  a  writer,  the  ezcdlen- 
oes  of  Moliere,  of  Bossuet,  of  Voltaire,  and  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld. The  **  Hora^  PaulinsB "  of  Paley  are  but  an  extension  of 
one  of  his  ideas.  In  one  paragraph  he  has  exhausted  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  "Bampton  Lectures"  respecting  the  contrasts 
between  Mohammedanbm  and  Christianity. 

Such,  O  Pascal,  thou  miracle  of  universal  genius,  were  thy 
mighty  labors,  and  who  can  tell  the  influence  of  these?  Who 
can  measure  this  influence  in  giving  a  blow  to  infidelity,  in  de- 
molishing the  casuistry  of  the  received  teachers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  in  planting  morality  on  an  immutable  founda- 
tion, in  re-establishing  the  creed  of  the  ancient  doctors,  in  un- 
dermining the  power  of  the  Jesuits,  in  animating  the  Jansen- 
ists  with  courage  and  fortitude,  in  breaking  the  yoke  of  spiritual 
despotism,  and,  indirectly,  of  destroying  the  bondage  of  Bour- 
bon despots  and  preparing  the  way  for  those  great  agitations 
which  may  yet  result  in  the  recognition  of  truths  which  save 
cities  and  empires?  Yea,  and  more,  thy  bright  example  shall 
shine  through  all  the  ages  as  one  of  the  monumental  pillars  of 
progress  to  remind  mankind  of  that  moral  wisdom  which  mski 
all  attainments  subordinate  to  the  life  which  is  to  come. 
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SHORT    SERMONS. 

■ 

<«  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper/^ — Proverbs^  xxyiii.  13. 

The  right  treatment  of  sin  is  to  confess  and  to  forsake  it,  as  we 
ire  directed  in  the  last  clause  of  this  verse.  The  contrary  of  this  is 
what  is  meant  by  covering  our  sins.     Observe  these  points : 

1.  Sinners  are  ever  trying  to  cover  their  sins.  Adam  and  Eve 
Mgan  it,  and  every  tempted  soul  is  a  copyist  of  their  folly.  It  is 
ione  (a)  By  denying  individual  depravity,  (b)  By  confounding 
noral  distinctions,     (c)  By  concealing  separate  acts  of  wickedness. 

2.  How  these  shall  not  prosper.  They  do  not  (a)  In  satis- 
ying  themselves.  Nor  (b)  In  deceiving  or  misleading  others.  Sins 
ID  covered  are  like  dead  men  buried  in  the  snow.  It  will  melt  by 
ind  by,  and  discover  the  skeleton,  perhaps  the  whole  undecayed 
x»rpse.  Nor  (c)  In  deceiving  God.  He  finds  "a  hole  in  the  wall " 
hrough  which  to  look,  as  in  Ezekiel.  Rather,  all  walls,  to  his  eye, 
ore  the  most  transparent  crystal. 

8.  Why  they  shall  not  thus  prosper.  They  are  at  war  with  the 
noral  order  of  God's  government :  at  war  with  truth,  and  right, 
ind  benevolence,  and  omnipotence :  at  war  with  the  day  and  pur- 
x>8e  of  final  and  eternal  judgment. 


"Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in 

power?" — Job  xxi.  7. 

Several  answers  suggest  themselves,  in  the  light  of  observation 
ud  the  Scriptures :  as, 

(a)  To  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  general  business  of  the  world. 

(b)  To  be  employed  as  agents  of  Grod's  executive  power  and  jus- 
ace  among  men. 

(c)  To  aid  the  Christian  growth  of  the  regenerate  in  the  way  of 
liscipline,  attrition,  self-sacrifice. 

(d)  To  show,  in  a  full  grown  manifestion,  how  essentially  cor- 
rupt is  human  nature. 

(e)  To  illustrate  the  divine  long-suffering — God's  goodness  and 

{race* 

86* 
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(f )  To  become  subjects  of  that  saying  grace,  though  the  effectual 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  souls  receiving  his  mercy. 

Conclusion.  Though  all  human  souls  are  not  eventually  saved, 
yet,  in  important  respects,  no  one  can  be  said  to  have  lived  altogether 
in  vain.     Grod  is  glorified  in  each  and  all  of  his  rational  creatures. 
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1.— -4  Critical  JHistory  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  With  a 
Complete  Bibliography  of  the  subject.  By  Williaic  Rouns»- 
YiLLB  Alger.     Philadelphia :  Geo  W.  Childs.    pp.  914.     1864^ 

We  have  in  this  goodly  octavo  a  work  of  great  research,  and  oC 
rare  value  to  the  student  as  a  book  of  reference  in  relation  to  a  sub- 
ject of  the  last  importance.  It  is,  what  it  purporta  to  be,  a  history. 
The  plan  is  comprehensive  and  philosophical*  The  whole  ia  arranged 
in  five  divisions  or  parts,  of  which  the  first,  under  the  general  head 
of  "Historical  and  Critical  Introductory  Views,"  gives,  in  four 
chapters,  "  Theories  of  the  Soul's  Origin  "  ;  "  History  of  Death  '* ; 
"  Grounds  of  the  Belief  in  a  Future  Life  "  ;  and  "  Theories  of  the 
Soul's  Destination."  Part  second,  under  "  Ethnic  Thoughts  Con- 
cerning a  Future  Life,"  presents,  in  twenty  four  chapters  the  history 
of  almost  as  many  doctrines  of  a  future  life,  as  held  by  various  na- 
tions, barbarous  and  enlightened,  in  different  ages  of  the  worlds  In 
Part  third,  Mr.  Alger  gives,  in  seven  chapters,  the  "  New  Testament 
Teachings  Concerning  a  Future  Life."  Part  fourth, . under  "Chris- 
tian Thoughts  Concerning  a  Future  Life "  contains,  in  three  chap> 
ters,  a  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Fathers,  the  medie- 
val church,  and  the  modem  religious  sects.  Part  fifth  comprises 
nine  "Historical  and  Critical  Dissertations  Concerning  a  Future 
Life."  This  part  is  of  wide  range,  embracing  some  topics  that  are 
speculative  and  curious,  as  "  Metempsychosis,"  and  "  Recognition  of 
Friends  in  a  Future  Life  "  :  and  others  that  are  fundamental,  as  the 
"  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,"  and  "  The  Five  Theoretic  Modes  of 
Salvation." 
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An  ezoeedinglj  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  Appendix,  con- 
taining the  ''  Literature  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life :  or  a 
Catalogue  of  Works  Relating  to  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Destiny 
ei  the  Soul."  By  Ezra  Abbott.  This  catalogue  fills  two  hundred 
and  thirty  eight  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  It  is  classed,  with  a 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  titles  in  each  section,  making  the 
*^  catalogue  in  itself  almost  a  history,"  as  the  compiler  remarks. 
The  libraries  in  which  the  various  works  are  found,  and  other 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  them,  are  indicated  by  convenient 
abbreviations.  A  copious  index  of  authors  and  anonymous  works, 
and  an  index  of  subjects  complete  this  unique  catalogue,  for  the 
great  labor  and  research  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr. 
Abbott  will  have  the  sincere  thanks  of  scholars. 

The  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  history,  as  it  claims  to  be,  and  it 
bears  unmistakable  marks  of  ability  and  scholarship.  It  also  exhib- 
its, we  take  pleasure  to  say,  a  commendable  spirit  of  candor  and 
fairness.  That  it  should  betray  the  theological  proclivities  of  the 
author,  is  a  thing  to  be  expected.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
that.  We  do  not,  of  course,  accept  Mr.  Alger^s  theological  conclu- 
sions, and  we  think  that  the  manner  in  which  some  of  these  condu- 
sions  are  put  —  possibly  the  best  which  the  case  admits — is  an 
obvious  plea  of  weakness.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment is  traced  to  ^^  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  popular  teachers,"  nurs- 
ing and  developing  the  popular  and  vague  idea  of  a  hell,  and  still 
more  to  *^  hierarchic  selfishness,  dogmatic  pride,  and  personal 
cruelty "  ;  and  then  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  Christ  adopted  the  cur- 
rent phraseology  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  phraseology  borrowed 
from  **  the  Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks  "  :  and  so  this  belongs  not  to 
^  the  inspired  utterances  of  Jesus,"  but  was  ^^  an  error  which  crept 
in  among  others  from  the  surrounding  notions  of  a  benighted  pagan 
age."  pp.  525,  6. 

That  is  to  say,  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  preaching,  employed  the 
strongest  possible  language  in  relation  to  this  subject — ^^  hell,  where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched " — ^repeated  the 
language  with  awful  emphasis,  and  that  in  the  way  of  a  threatened 
^nishment  of  Uie  sins  of  those  whom  he  was  directly  addressing, 
i|^  yet  this  language  was  borrowed  from  the  popular  superstition 
and  paganism,  and  meant  nothing  I  Jesus  Christ  therefore,  while 
he  proclaimed  himself  the  light  of  the  world,  became  accessary  to 
*^  hierarchic  selfishness,  dogmatic  pride,  and  personal  cruelty,"  not 
by  silence  but  by  plain,  repeated,  emphatic  assertion ;  and  the  apos- 
tles, sent  into  all  the  world  to  teach,  with  the  promise  that  the  Holy 
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Spirit  should  guide  them  into  all  truth,  never  did  the  first  thing  to 
correct  the  popular,  pagan  superstition,  the  error  that  had  crept  in, 
but  nourished  it  hj  preaching  about  '^  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  and 
*'  fiery  indignation,"  leaving  it  to  men  of  higher  illumination,  or 
greater  courage  to  set  matters  right  1 

The  particular  point  at  which  we  should  find  ourselves,  if  we 
adopted  Mr.  Alger's  book  as  a  theological  guide,  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  a  passage  on  page  518. 

"  Give  up  the  material  fire,  and  yon  lose  the  bodily  resurrection.  Re- 
nounce the  bodily  resurrection,  and  away  goes  the  visible  coming  of  Christ 
to  a  general  judgment.  Abandon  the  general  judgment,  and  the  climac- 
teric completion  of  the  church-scheme  of  redemption  is  wanting.  Mar 
the  wholeness  of  the  redemption  plan,  and  fiurewell  to  the  incarnation 
and  vicarious  atonement.  Neglect  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  down 
crumbles  the  hollow  and  broken  shell  of  the  popular  theology  helplessly 
into  its  grave." 

In  other  words,  adopt  Unitarianism,  and  we  have  not  a  single 
distinctive  feature  of  Christianity  left.  We  are  clean  back  to  pagan- 
ism, with  the  added  disadvantage  that  the  old  pagan  belief  in  future 
retribution  has  been  frozen  out  by  magicians  whose  light  is  like  that 
of  the  moon  refiected  by  arctic  icebergs. 

2. — The  Mercy  Seat;  or^  Thoughts  on  Prayer,  By  Augustus  C. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  author  of  "  The  Better  Land,"  &c.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  Cincinnati: 
George  S.  Blanchard. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  manual,  good  for  daily  closet  reading,  and 
might  be  read  through  repeatedly  in  this  way  with  advantage.  The 
all-important  subject  of  prayer  is  considered  in  a  great  variety  of 
aspects,  with  much  clearness  and  force,  and  with  copiousness  and 
felicity  of  illustration,  from  the  Scriptures  and  many  other  sources. 
We  like  particularly  Dr.  Thompson's  views  on  fasting,  and  com- 
mend what  he  has  written  to  special  attention.  We  believe  these 
views  are  sustained  alike  by  the  word  of  God,  philosophy  and  Chris- 
tian experience.  We  believe  that  one  main  reason  of  the  shallow 
and  noisy  piety  of  the  present  day  is  the  fact  that  scriptural  fasting 
has  passed  so  strangely  into  neglect,  and  to  sustain  this  neglect, 
incorrect  views  have  been  adopted. 

We  take  leave  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Thompson  passes  rather  too 
hastily  over  the  subject  of  posture  in  prayer,  making  it  of  too  little 
importance.  We  suppose  that  there  is  an  ultimate  law  which  has  a 
bearing  in  the  case.  Difierent  states  of  the  mind  are  expressed 
naturally  by  difierent  bodily  postures.    And  just  as  a  different  state 
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• 
if  mind,  whether  of  anger  and  proud  defiance,  or  of  humility  and 
levotion,  ansumes  spontaneously  the  corresponding  attitude,  so,  on 
be  other  hand,  the  attitude  will  tend  to  excite  the  corresponding 
aental  state.  We  consider  kneeling  in  prayer  to  be  better  than  stand* 
Dg,  and  standing  much  better  than  sitting,  the  now  so  prevalent  and 
leeply  to- be  lamented  custom  in  our  Sabbath  worship. 

1. —  Hannah  Thurston,    A  Story  of  American  Life.     By  Batabd 
Taylor.    New  York :  G.  C.  Putnam.     1864. 

Mb.  Taylor  is  mainly  and  well  known  as  a  writer  of  his  own 
rayels.  He  has  seen  much  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  of 
loman  society  and  carries  an  easy  pen  for  sketching  what  he  has 
sen.  He  has  observed  and  written,  not  as  a  philosopher  or  man  of 
eienoe,  but  simply  as  an  observer.  He  has  travelled  for  those  who 
ould  not,  and  acted  as  a  good  recorder  for  them.  So  he  has  de- 
ervedly  had  a  large  constituency  of  readers,  and  a  good  reputation 
1  his  chosen  field.  In  this  volume  he  enters  on  untried  work,  and 
oes  not  succeed.  Mr.  Taylor  is  no  novelist.  He  has  done  surface 
rork  too  long  to  analyze  successfully  the  human  passions  and  the 
iterior  structure  of  social  life.  Yet  undertaking  to  do  this  is  not 
lie  greatest  mistake  in  this  book.  It  is  an  attempt  to  satirize  and 
lur  some  of  the  best  interests  of  the  larger  and  better  portion  of 
Lmerican  society.  The  volume  in  its  aim  and  substance  is  an 
ttack  on  Temperance,  Revivals,  and  Christian  Missions.  This  is 
npolitic,  ungenerous  and  unchristian  in  Bayard  Taylor.  It  is  im- 
olitic,  because  in  his  proper  field  as  an  author  he  has  a  fair  name, 
nd  for  him  it  is  worth  preserving.  It  is  ungenerous  in  him  so  to 
oalign  the  better  enterprises  and  feelings  of  so  many  of  those  who 
lave  given  him  patronage,  wealth  and  a  position  in  society.  It  is 
mchristian  to  sneer  at  the  great  moral  campaign  and  victories  of 
lie  temperance  reformation,  the  revivals  that  have  characterized  the 
hnrch  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  this  present,  and  the  glorious 
rork  and  fruit  of  Christian  missions.  How  much  of  Christianity 
las  the  man  in  our  day  and  land  who  heaps  ridicule,  to  the  extent  of 
lis  power,  on  the  noble  endeavors  of  the  whole  church  of  God  to 
ibey  the  last  command  of  our  ascending  Lord :  ''  Go  ye  into  all  the 
rorld,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  "  ?  As  coming  from 
fr.  Taylor  the  book  lacks  taste,  tact  and  good  principle.  It  be- 
imgB,  so  far  as  \Xa  ruling  spirit  is  concerned,  with  the  soft  and  yel- 
DW  covered  progeny  of  a  more  obscure  press.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
irogress  of  our  civilization  and  Christianity  for  good  writers  in  good 
ociety  to  sneer  at  the  great  philanthropic  and  Christian  enterprises 
f  the  day. 
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Mr.  Taylor  has  shown  mach  talent  in  Hannah  Thurston  in  repre- 
senting or  rather  misrepresenting  the  leading  features  in  American 
society  by  the  choice  of  his  characters  and  the  speeches  he  assigns 
to  them,  and  the  parts  generally  that  he  gives  them  to  perform.  In 
all  this  he  studiously  endeavors  to  degrade  the  enterprises  in  ques- 
tion and  to  disgust  the  reader  with  their  aim,  spirit  and  manage- 
ment.  The  talent  of  his  characters  and  the  force  of  his  story  are 
made  to  fall  on  the  side  of  those  who  sneer  and  laugh  at ''  the  coats 
and  garments  which  Dorcas  made,"  and  the  '*  two  mites "  of  the 
poor  widow,  and  the  humble  piety  that  has  planted  so  many  Chris- 
tian missions  and  made,  so  many  dark  lands  to  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.  This  is  not  well.  Mr.  Taylor  has  mistaken  the  tone  of 
the  reading  public,  even  if  he  has  not  misrepresented  his  own.  Per- 
haps he  has  travelled  so  long  abroad  as  to  have  lost  the  progress  of 
his  own  land.  We  advise  him  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  seek  entrance  to  the  best  society,  and  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  noblest  enterprises  of  the  day.  If  Hannah  Thurston 
has  a  younger  sister,  yet  unmarried,  we  think  she  might  find  a  bet- 
ter settlement  than  the  one  of  whom  we  now  take  our  leave. 


4. — The  Freedom  of  the  WUl^  as  a  Basis  of  Human  Responsibility 
and  Divine  Government,  elucidated  and  maintained  in  its  issue 
with  the  Necessitarian  Theories  of  Hobbes,  Edwards,  the  Prince- 
ton Reviewers  and  other  leading  Advocates.  By  D.  D.  Whedon, 
D.D.     12mo.     pp.438.     New  York:   Carlton  &  Porter.     1864. 

The  distinguished  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Beview 
throws  his  banner  to  the  breeze  with  sufficient  dauntlessness,  in  the 
above  title-page.  As  in  the  title-page,  so  in  the  preface  of  this 
volume : 

"  Upon  such  a  subject  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that,  agreeing  or  disa- 
greeing, a  writer  would  have  something  to  say  of  President  Edwards. 
Disagreeing  with  him  fundamentally,  the  present  writer  has  taken  an 
unequivocal  but  respectful  issue  with  that  great  thinker.  Whether  he  has 
not  demonstrated  forever  the  existence  of  a  number  of  undeniable  fidlacies 
in  the  "Inquiry^*  on  the  Will,  fallacies  that  ritiate  its  most  important 
conclusions,  it  is  for  the  reader  to  judge. ^^  p.  3. 

"  In  acuteness  the  intellect  of  Edwards  has  scarcely  been  surpassed. 
No  cause,  perhaps,  ever  had  a  keener  advocate.  Advocate^  we  say ;  for 
the  intellect  of  Edwards  was  not,  we  venture  to  suggest,  like  that  of 
Bacon,  judicial,  but  forensie.  He  was  not  the  Chancellor  in  the  higb 
court  of  thought,  but  the  Attorney.    He  was  bom  to  his  case ;  he  ac- 
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cepted  it  as  of  coarse ;  his  mind  was  shaped  by  and  to  it ;  and  if  his  phi- 
losophy and  theology  are  not  triumphant,  it  is  not,  we  repeat,  for  the 
want  of  about  the  acutest  advocate  that  ever  framed  a  special  plea/^  p.  4. 

This  is  explicit.  We  might  criticise  these  paragraphs,  by  saying, 
that  to  have  shown  some  difficulties  in  the  Edwardean  doctrine  of 
the  will  is  not  consequently  to  have  demonstrated  its  falseness ;  nor 
to  have  shielded  the  antagonist  theory  of  this  author  from  the  just 
charge  of  equally  serious  objections.  To  find  or  drill  cracks  in  a 
waU  is  not  always  to  build  a  stronger  one.  Further,  as  to  special 
pleading  —  there  is  doubtless  such  an  offence  among  disputants ;  but 
this  is  so  common  a  fling  at  an  opponent,  that  it  would  have  better 
comported  with  the  dignity  of  the  challenger  of  so  respectable  an 
advocate  of  the  other  side,  to  have  omitted  this  preliminary  effort  at 
belittling ;  especially  as  the  better  class  of  minds  competent  to  judge 
the  case  will  certainly  take  issue  with  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Whedon. 
Bat  these  personalities  are  not  of  much  moment. 

As  may  be  already  surmised,  this  volume  is  an  earnest  plea  for 
the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  —  the  "  choosing  to  choose" 
theory  of  those  who  can  see  no  way  but  this  out  of  fatalism.  So, 
this  author  lays  it  down  that  any  law  of  invariability  destroys  the 
Hberty  of  the  will.  This  amounts  to  the  statement  that  the  will  to 
be  free  must  be  wholly  clear  of  all  extraneous  determining  influence, 
88  it  swings  on  its  pivot  hither  and  thither.  Yet  an  attempt  is  made 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  actual  uniformity  noticeable  in  human 
choices  —  a  uniformity  much  too  constant,  in  our  view,  to  be  ration 
ally  accounted  for  on  the  loose,  hap-hazard  philosophy  of  this  treatise 
We  detect  nothing  particularly  new  in  the  arguments,  inferences, 
objections  which  are  again  marshalled  to  buttress  this  theory.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  work,  the  author  criticises  and  condemns  various 
reasonings  and  opinions  not  only  of  Edwards  and  Hobbes,  (we  see 
not  why  they  should  be  thus  coupled)  but  of  Mackintosh,  President 
Day,  Mill,  Locke,  Upham,  Lawrence,  Pond,  Haven,  and  other  de- 
fenders of  the  many  modifications  of  the  Calvinian  philosophy.  We 
are  amused  to  find  the  latter  gentleman  written  down  as  '^  absurd  " 
and  "  ludicrous  "  for  merely  not  going  quite  so  far  as  Dr.  W.  in  his 
attempts  to  overturn  Edwards  on  the  Will.  The  book  throughout 
18  controversial.  This  gives  it  great  spirit  and  point.  We  see  not 
how  its  doctrines,  if  fairly  carried  out,  could  fail  to  take  the  human 
0oal  entirely  out  of  its  Maker's  hands  and  government,  so  far  as  any 
decisive  divine  power  over  us  is  concerned.  The  argument  is  a 
very  able  defence  of  the  metaphysical  ground  of  the  Arminian  theol- 
ogy. Its  definitions  are  carefully  phrased  if  not  always  sound.  Its 
style  is  lucid.    Its  tone  gentlemanly  though  often  caustic.     Without 
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attempting,  in  a  notice  like  this,  to  controvert  its  sentiments,  we  thus 
give  as  good  an  idea  as  we  can  of  the  character  and  pretensions  of 
the  work  ;  while  we  greatly  doubt  if  it  carries  much  conyiction  to 
any  who  are  not  already  persuaded  of  its  correctness.  Edwards, 
we  fancy,  wiU  not  surrender  his  Gibraltar  for  this  broadside. 

6. — The  Story  of  the  New  Priest  in  Conception  Bay.  By  Robebt 
Lowell.  A  New  Edition.  Two  Volumes.  12mo.  pp.  282 — 
284.     Boston  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     1864. 

We  thank  the  publishers  for  a  new  issue  of  this  book.  Re-reading 
it  leisurely,  afler  a  few  years'  interval,  we  are  more  than  confirmed 
in  our  first  impressions  of  its  very  unusual  power.  This,  with  the 
same  author's  recent  volume  of  poems,  is  an  ample  basis  of  a  high 
and  enduring  literary  fame.  We  put  such  works  in  contrast  with 
the  wordy  fecundity  of  some  of  our  writers,  and  honor  the  genius, 
with  a  peculiar  homage,  which  is  content  to  ask  for  the  public  ear  so 
seldom,  in  the  consciousness  that,  when  it  speaks,  it  has  something 
to  say  worth  the  hearing. 

The  excellences  of  this  ^'  Story"  are  many.  Its  location  is  new 
and  strange.  The  author's  long  residence  as  a  clergyman  in  New* 
foundland  has  enabled  him  to  give  us  its  physical  features  and  the 
peculiar  life  of  its  people  as  graphically  and  intelligibly  as  Scott  has 
introduced  us  to  the  Orkneys  in  his  ''  Pirate."  He  thus  has  en- 
larged our  geographical  knowledge  very  pleasantly,  where  most 
persons  would  look  for  nothing  of  this  description.  But  Mr.  Lowell's 
strength  lies  in  the  study  and  portraiture  of  character.  He  has  the 
genuine  dramatic  insight  and  sense  of  truthfulness  which  grasps  the 
essential  difierenccs  among  men,  and  never  confuses  these  in  outlin- 
ing their  careers.  In  the  dozen  or  more  actors  in  this  insular  drama, 
each  is  a  clearly  cut  figure,  from  the  honest  dullard  Jesse  and  his 
echo  Izik,  to  the  other  and  uppermost  end  of  the  series.  Running 
along  this  ascent  we  have,  in  various  distribution,  among  others,  s 
marvellously  concentrated  quintescence  of  Yankeeism  in  that  bril 
liant  Needham-er,  L.  Nathan  (Elnathan)  Rangs,  whose  attempts  to 
be  brought  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  (which  he  winds  up  by 
an  original  magic-lantern  ''  mirycle"  of  his  own  contrivance)  are  as 
good  a  specimen  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  as  logic  and  wit  ever 
perpetrated.  Bangs  is  the  incarnation  of  the  mercurial,  inventive, 
sharp-witted,  irrepressible  spirit  of  our  Northern  people,  in  its  mid- 
dle-class development.  Very  different  from  him,  in  William  Ladford, 
we  have  the  wild,  rough  free-booter  regenerated  into  the  tender, 
childlike  piety  of  a  Mary  Magdalene  ;  and  in  good  skipper  Geoig«f 
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a  model  of  patriarchal  faith,  simplicity,  and  submission  which  re- 
minds us  of  no  one  so  much  as  the  old  Hebrew  emigrant  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  to  Canaan.  His  love  for  his  lost  Lucj,  and  his 
resignation  and  self-command  are  morally  sublime.  In  all  this, 
there  is  no  taint  of  a  mawkisb  sentimentality.  The  religious  tone  of 
the  volume  is  thoroughly  healthy. 

Its  chief  interest  centres  in  three  Roman  priests  who  are  fine  types 
of  their  respective  classes :  Father  Terence  O'Toole  (who  tried  so 
imsuccessfully  to  convert  Mr.  Bangs)  the  easy,  old  fashioned,  char- 
itable papist,  who  dies  almost  a  Protestant,  and  we  would  hope, 
quite  a  Christian  ;  Father  Nicholas,  the  handsome,  *'  ivory-faced  " 
intriguing,  unprincipled,  rising  Jesuit ;  and  Father  Debree,  a  pervert 
from  the  church  of  England,  a  noble,  generous,  pure-minded  man, 
who  finds  no  place  for  conscience  or  heart  in  his  new  church  ;  and, 
after  terrible  strugglings,  escapes  back  from  its  meshes  into  his 
former  fold,  and  dies  most  sorrowfully  yet  triumphantly,  at  almost 
the  same  moment.  He  is  the  "  New  Priest."  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  plot  to  manage  is  his  relations  to  his  discarded  wife,  who 
is  closely  blended  with  the  narrative  throughout,  a  woman  worthy 
of  such  a  man.  We  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  done  better ; 
we  can  think  of  no  task  more  delicate. 

The  morale  of  the  book  is  a  most  telling  dissuasive  from  going 
oyer  to  the  Romish  church  for  spiritual  repose.  The  ever  present 
contrast  running  along  between  the  life  of  a  pure  Christianity  and 
the  spirit  and  fruits  of  Popery  is  admirably  effective ;  and  aU  the 
more  so  because  we  never  once  are  so  much  as  requested  to  observe 
it.     It  grasps  and  holds  us  by  its  own  resistless  reality. 

6. — America  and  her  Commentators.  With  a  Critical  Sketch  of 
Travel  in  the  United  States.  By  Henry  T.  Tuckebman.  8vo. 
pp.  viii,  460.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner.     1864. 

What  our  country  is,  and  what  foreigners  and  others  have  thought 
of  us,  are  the  topics  of  this  book.  It  bears  marks  of  patient,  honest 
kbor  in  its  construction.  It  shows  a  vast  amount  of  pertinent  read- 
ing, and  a  healthful  digestion  thereof.  Its  plan  may  be  seen  in  the 
larger  titles  of  its  chapters :  Early  Discoverers  and  Explorers ;.  French 
Missionary  Explorations  ;  French  Travellers  and  Writers  ;  British 
Travellers  and  Writers ;  English  Abuse  of  America ;  Northern 
European  Writers ;  Italian  Travellers ;  American  Travellers  and 
Writers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  author  has  struck  upon  a  very  prolific  vein 
of  metal ;  just  as  obvious  that  all  of  it  is  not  gold  or  silver.    Plenty 
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of  brass,  pewter,  and  pinchbeck  is  turned  up  by  the  pick,  and  la- 
belled accordingly.  The  reading  public  owe  thanks  to  this  critic  for 
this  segregating  and  stamping  process.  It  has  given  him  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  use  his  scholarship,  discrimination  and  good  sense.  He 
has  done  it  good-naturedly  but  faithfully,  showing  up  a  great  many 
absurd  things  in  our  commentators  from  abroad,  and  honestly  allow- 
ing for  not  a  few  of  the  same  absurdities  in  ourselves.  Our  British 
cousins  figure  somewhat  ridiculously  in  this  procession  of  travelled 
gentry.  Grouping  them  as  here  into  a  consteUation  of  not  v^ 
shining  stars,  they  quite  excite  our  commiseration  in  their  evident 
want  of  ihe  school-master  abroad.  Continental  visiters  have  grasped 
the  idea  of  our  distinctive  life  much  better  as  a  class.  The  condiik 
sions  which  we  gather  up  from  this  resume  are  full  of  honorable  8tim« 
ulus  and  expectancy  concerning  the  future  of  our  national  career 
when  we  shall  have  cast  ofi*  the  weights  which  have  heretofore 
hampered  our  progress  in  Christian  civilization. 

7. — JEKUard^s  Readers,     New  Series.     Boston :  Brewer  db  Tileston. 

Hillard's  Series  of  Readers  has  been  used  in  our  public  schools 
more  or  less  extensively  for  some  years  past,  and  has  acquired  a  hi^ 
reputation.  This  ^^  New  Series "  comprises  seven  volumes,  com- 
mencing with  the  "  First  Primary,"  a  most  attractive  book  for  chil- 
dren, with  large  clear  type  on  tinted  paper,  and  beautifully  illus* 
trated  with  original  designs  by  Billings,  engraved  by  John  Andrew, 
pp.  72,  and  closing  with  the  Sixth  Reader  for  the  use  of  advanced 
classes,  with  an  introductory  treatise  on  elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark 
Bailey ;  pp.  424. 

It  is  a  very  complete  and  a  very  admirable  series.  All  except  the 
fiflh  and  sixth  have  pictorial  illustrations.  The  progress,  from  the 
First  Primary  to  the  last  of  the  series,  is  well  adjusted.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  rules  and  exercises  for  training  ih^  vocal  organs  and 
securing  a  clear  and  full  articulation,  Mr.  Hillard  has  wisely  availed 
himself  of  the  aid  of  experienced  instructors,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  this  respect.  The  selections  in  prose  and  poetiy  are  made 
with  Mr.  HiUard's  characteristic  taste  and  sound  judgment,  embrac- 
ing a  very  wide  range,  and  making  the  concluding  volumes  of  the 
series  an  excellent  introduction  to  English  literature. 

Of  one  feature  in  these  books  we  wish  to  speak  in  terms  of  veiy 
particular  commendation.  It  is  that  the  words  for  spelling  are  a^ 
ranged  in  columns,  instead  of  being  jumbled  together  in  the  form  d 
paragraphs.  We  assert  confidently  that  words  arranged  in  columitf 
are  much  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  children ;  each  word  is  seen 
distinctly  as  a  picture^  and  the  art  of  spelling  is  acquired  much  more 
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readOy.  We  assert  this  confidently  because  we  have  seen  the  thing 
tested  by  experiment  in  several  schools  at  once  of  different  grades, 
and  with  a  uniform  result. 

8.  —  European  Mosaic.  By  Howard  Patson  Arnold.  12mo. 
pp.  339.     Boston  :   Little,  Brown  AT  Co.     1864. 

We  commend  Mr.  Arnold's  volume  to  our  readers  as  an  uncom- 
monly well  written  and  discriminating  account  of  life,  institutions, 
and  scenery  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  a  series  of  leisurely 
and  thoughtful  studies  of  the  salient  features  of  this  subject,  evincing 
a  ripe  scholarship  and  a  Christian  spirit.  The  exposure  of  the  Papal 
worship  and  policy  is  most  damaging  to  that  establishment,  especial- 
ly as  the  writer  only  sets  down  what  is  absolutely  unavoida- 
ble, if  one  undertakes  to  say  anything  truthfuUy  on  that  topic.  The 
book  merits  a  liberal  patronage. 

9. —  A  Woman's  Ransom.  By  Frederick  William  Robinson. 
Boston :  T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham.     1864. 

This  novel  has  two  good  points.  It  keeps  its  denouement  so  skil- 
folly  wrapped  up  that  no  one  foresees  it  till  the  end  ;  and  it  paints 
an  accomplished,  genteel,  intellectual  villain  without  throwing  around 
him  any  of  the  dazzle  which,  from  Milton  to  Bulwer  Lytton,  has 
been  the  evil  of  putting  genius  and  rascality  into  the  same  creation. 

XO.^^Chritiian  Memorials  of  the  War;  or  Scenes  and  Incidents  illus- 
trative of  Religious  Faith  and  Principle,  Patriotism  and  Bravery 
in  our  Army.  With  Historical  Notes.  By  Horatio  B.  Hackett, 
Ptrofessor  in  Newton  Theol.  Seminary.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.    1864. 

We  reach  the  high  level  of  our  Christian  patriotism,  there  is 
mnch  of  it  in  our  army  and  out  of  it,  in  this  volume.  The  Editor 
has  called  these  choice  fragments  from  a  vast  amount  of  similar 
material.  He  has  done  his  task  with  a  faultless  judgment  and  a 
warm  syn^thy  with  the  records  which  it  perpetuates. 

11. — ^BiisCBLLANEOUS.  The  Mass.  S.  S.  Society  has  published  ''The 
Sabbath-school  Chestnuts,"  written  by  Mr.  Bullard,  the  Secretary. 
It  is  a  beautiful  story  and  all  true  about  Mr.  Constantine,  the  young 
Greek,  and  the  Shutesbury  Sabbath-school,  the  old  lady  in  it  and 
lier  offmng  of  chestnuts,  and  the  energetic  Secretary's  profitable 
use  of  them.  In  his  hands  they  have  been  as  ''  a  handful  of  com 
m  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains,"  and  the  fruit  thereof 
has  BhakMi  well  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society.    One  of  the  mA«l 
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truthful  and  attractive  features  of  the  book  is  an  engraving  of  the 
author's  face. 

The  Boston  Tract  Society  has  added  Vols.  V  and  VI.  of  the  Tem- 
perance Tales.  Admirable,  always  new  and  welcome  everywhere. 
*'  Letters  to  a  Theological  Student"  by  the  same  Society,  is  a  com- 
forting, encouraging,  stimulating  book  to  a  godly  student  who  de- 
sires the  office  of  a  bishop.  We  have  read  many  larger  volumes  and 
obtained  much  less  profit  from  them  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
ministry.  "  Christ,  the  Children's  Guide,"  by  the  same,  is  a  simple, 
beautiful  Christian  address  to  the  little  ones  about  Jesus  and  going  to 
him.  It  would  do  venerable  D.D.'s  good  to  read  this  and  catch  some 
of  its  plain,  direct  and  most  gentle  spirit.  ^^Reposing  in  Jesns,"  from 
the  same  press,  is  for  the  child  of  God,  and  reminds  us  much  of  Bax- 
ter in  its  fullness  of  Christ  and  plainness  of  expression.  ^'  Daily 
Prayers  for  the  Lord's  Hidden  Ones."  This  Society  offers  here  a 
volume  for  the  sick  room.  It  has  a  portion  of  Scripture,  Hymn  and 
Prayer  for  each  day  in  the  week  for  the  special  comfort  of  the  inva- 
lid or  *  hidden  one.'  A  thin  volume  of  sixty  pages  with  large  type 
and  tinted  paper  and  fuU  of  devotion,  it  is  a  Christian  luxury  for  a 
sick  room.  "  Dora  Hamilton "  is  one  of  the  better  religious  stories 
from  this  Society. 


ARTICLE  IX. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

We  give  our  Round  Table  of  this  Number  to  the  following  ancient 
Epistle,  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  Of  the  special  causes  that 
produced  it  we  are  able  to  gain  but  little  information.  It  seems  that 
on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1766,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Thayer  was 
settled  over  this  oldest  church  in  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Thayer  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1753,  and  remained  a  Tutor  there  for  six 
years.  A  remonstrance  against  his  settlement  was  sent  in  to  the 
ordaining  Council,  signed  by  more  than  twenty  of  the  society.  Ex- 
ceptions were  taken  to  the  proceedings  in  issuing  his  call,  to  the 
amount  of  salary  and  to  the  theology  of  the  candidate.  The  writtf 
of  this  Letter  had,  evidently,  an  honest  anxiety  concerning  the  creed 
of  Mr.  Thayer.    The  settlement  was,  however,  consummated,  and 
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oontinned  for  twenty  six  years,  embracing  the  era  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  Confederation.  How  far  time  and  experience  verified  the 
anxiety  of  the  remonstrants  and  the  author  we  have  not  the  means 
of  determining.  But  aside  from  any  local  circumstances  this  ancient 
document  contains  much  valuable  and  timely  truth  for  our  own  day. 

Eds. 

To  ihe  DeacwM  of  the  first  Church  of  Christ  in  Hampton^  to  he  Com- 

municcUed  to  the  Brethren  and  others  Concerned. 

Bdovod  Brethren :  Having  heard  that  your  people  are  taking  Ihe 
UBiial  steps  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  a  Minister,  a  regard  to  your 
best  interests,  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  ihe  welfare  of  Zion, 
leads  me  to  conmiunicate  my  thoughts  to  you  on  the  affair  in  this 
mamier :  which  I  hope  you  will  receive  well,  as  my  intention  is 
good,  whether  that  which  I  offer  is  worthy  your  attention  or  not. 

My  aim  is  to  propose  some  things  to  your  consideration ;  shew- 
ing how  highly  it  becomes  you  to  be  cautious  in  your  proceeding  to 
the  choice  of  a  man  for  your  Minister,  till  first  you  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  fitness  for  the  office :  that  he  is  not  only  a  man  of 
good  natural  powers,  and  acquired  knowledge,  qualifications  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance  in  a  minister  of  Christ,  but  also  a  man 
of  God ;  who  knows,  loves  and  fears  God ;  has  his  glory  supreamly 
in  view  ;  and  is  led  to  engage  in  the  Sacred  Work,  not  by  ihe  love 
of  filthy  lucre,  nor  any  sinister  views,  but  by  a  hearty  regard  to  the 
honour  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls.  In  a  word, 
one  who  appears  to  have  Religion  at  heart ;  and  a  natural  care  for 
the  spiritual  state  of  the  church  in  general ;  and  more  especially  of 
that  particular  Society  to  be  committed  to  his  charge.  And  you 
must  be  sensible,  Brethren,  how  incumbent  it  is  upon  you  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  caution  in  a  matter  of  such  high  concernment, 
if  you  consider  1st,  The  Nature  and  Design  of  the  office  which  is 
the  most  important  a  man  can  be  invested  with  in  this  life,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind.  The  importance  of  this 
office  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  names  given  in  Sacred  Scripture 
to  those  invested  with  it,  as  Pastors,  Guides,  Builders,  Husband- 
men, and  Bishops  or  overseers,  all  which  plainly  suppose  the  office 
and  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  to  be  a  useful,  laborious  calling ; 
and  that  it  requires  singular  care,  diligence,  and  attention,  in  order  to 
a  wise  and  faithful  discharge  of  it. 

Consider  the  matter.  Brethren,  with  reference  to  your  temporal 
affidrs.  Suppose  you  had  occasion  to  choose  a  man  to  either  of 
theae  secular  callings  by  which  the  office  of  a  Gospel  Minister  is 
flguralively  set  forth  in  Scripture ;  would  you  not  take  care  to  choose 
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one  who  had  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  business  to  which 
he  was  to  be  appointed : 

A  Shepherd  whou  nderstood  the  proper  method  of  managing 
8heep ;  and  who  would  not  carelessly  leave  them  exposed  to  baests 
of  prey ;  or  neglect  to  apply  proper  means  for  the  recovery  of  the 
diseased : 

A  Guide  weU  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  you  wanted  to  be 
(conducted ;  and  not  an  utter  stranger  to  it,  who  stood  in  need  of  a 
guide  himself: 

A  Builder  who  has  been  taught  the  rules  of  architecture,  and  is 
sensible  of  what  consequence  it  is  to  have  a  building  set  on  a  founda- 
tion able  to  support  it ;  and  not  one  who,  through  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness, would  build  your  house  on  the  sand : 

A  Labourer  to  take  care  of  your  field  acquainted  with  the  business 
of  husbandry  and  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  seed ;  and 
not  one  who  would  be  more  likely  to  sow  tares  than  wheat : 

An  Overseer  instructed  in  the  business  committed  to  his  care, 
upon  whose  wisdom  and  fidelity  you  might  depend. 

And  is  it  not  of  as  much  greater  importance,  as  the  interests  of 
the  immortal  soul  are  superior  to  those  of  the  body,  to  be  careful  in 
choosing  a  spiritual  Shepherd  or  Pastor,  that  he  be  one  of  those 
shepherds  whom  God  has  promised  to  give  his  People  Israel  in  the 
latter  days,  to  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  understanding : 

A  Spiritual  Guide  who  experimentally  understands  the  way  of 
truth  and  righteousness ;  and  is  able  to  teach  it  to  others : 

A  Builder  who  in  the  strain  of  his  preaching  exhibits  the  atone- 
THCQt  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  as  the  only  foundation  of  the  pardon, 
peace  and  hopes  of  perishing  sinners  ;  and  the  grand  motive  to  en- 
;:ao:e  believers  to  universal  obedience : 

A  Husbandman  who  will  sow  the  incorruptible  Seed  of  the  gospel; 
and  take  a  faithful  care  of  God's  Husbandry  among  you  : 

A  Bishop  who  will  be  faithful  in  the  oversight  of  the  Flock  com- 
mitted. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  add  anything  further  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, to  shew  the  necessity  of  being  cautious  in  such  an  important 
affair ;  we  might  suppose  you  were  about  to  choose  a  man  to  pro- 
vide a  meal,  or  entertainment,  for  all  the  People  in  Hampton,  once 
every  week,  at  some  convenient  place,  where  Ihej  had  agreed  to 
meet  and  partake  of  it  in  common,  in  order  to  promote  friendship 
and  mutual  love :  I  apprehend  you  would  by  no  means  choose  a  man 
for  that  service,  who  would  be  likely  to  provide  food  of  a  poisonous 
quality ;  or  to  mix  poison  with  wholesom  food.  Now  your  minister 
will  be  chosen  and  appointed  to  provide  weekly  entertainment  for 
the  souls  of  the  people  \u  H&xa^VxycLx  «xA  ^^«^  erronius  doctrines, 
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which  are  snbversive  of  the  gospel,  are  as  ruinons  to  the  soul  as  the 
most  deadly  poison  can  be  to  the  body ;  with  this  differenpe,  that  the 
latter  can  only  destroy  a  transitory  life,  which  otherwise  must  soon 
oome  to  a  period  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  the  former  will  prove 
the  sad  occasion  of  everlasting  destruction  both  of  soul  and  body. 
Most  it  not  then  in  this  view,  appear  of  the  highest  concernment,  to 
be  well  satisfied,  that  he  whom  you  shall  choose  to  be  a  Steward  in 
Christ's  household,  will  be  faithful  to  minister  the  wholesom  food 
of  sound  doctrine  ;  and  to  give  unto  every  one  his  portion  of  meat  in 
due  season. 

The  Wisdom  and  Duty  of  proceeding  with  caution  in  this  important 
affair  will  further  appear  if  2ndly,  you  consider,  that  the  consequence 
of  your  choice  will  extend  beyond  this  present  life,  to  a  future  and 
eternal  state  ;  and  will  probably  be  the  most  happy  or  unhappy. 

We  judge  of  the  importance  of  any  affair,  by  the  influence  it  has 
on  our  temporal  or  eternal  interests. 

We  would  naturally  proceed  with  more  circumspection  in  an  affair 
upon  which  the  security  of  our  all  in  this  world  depended,  than  if 
only  a  small  inconsiderable  part  were  at  stake. 

But  now  consider  the  Office  and  Work  of  Grospel  Ministers  re- 
lates immediately  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind : 
and  by  signifying  your  consent  to  accept  of  a  man  for  your  Pastor, 
Teacher  and  Guide,  you  commit  the  care  of  your  immortal  souls  to 
him,  and  promise  to  obey  him  in  the  Lord. 

Now  to  employ  a  man  in  any  secular  calling,  who  is  unquallified 
for  it,  would  argue  the  want  of  wisdom  and  consideration,  and  often- 
times persons  by  entrusting  their  temporal  interests  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant,  uncapable  or  dishonest  men,  have  been  ruined  for  this 
world.  But  how  unspeakably  worse  would  the  consequence  be,  if  by 
committing  the  care  of  souls  to  one  unquallified  for  the  important 
Trust  they  should  be  eternally  ruined. 

Moreover  you  will  consider,  that  in  choosing  a  minister,  you  act 
not  only  for  yourselves,  but  also  for  those  of  your  Posterity  who  are 
uncapable  of  acting  in  the  affair  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  for 
many  who  are  yet  unborn.  The  rising  generation  will  grow  up 
under  his  instructions  and  receive  their  first  notions  of  Religion  in 
this  way. 

Now  you  know.  Brethren,  that  in  their  natural  state  they  are  ig- 
norant and  insensible  of  God  and  eternal  things  ;  and  if  they  should 
be  so  unhappy  as  to  have  a  blind  guide,  one  who  could  not  be  mis- 
taken has  forewarned  us  of  the  sad  consequence,  that  if  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  both  will  fall  into  the  ditch.  And  how  malancholly 
Mid  distressing,  is  the  thought  of  precious  and  immortal  aoula  Wxi^ 
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led  oa  blindfold  all  their  days  in  the  way  of  error  and  self  righteoua- 
ness ;  and  finally  falling  into  eternal  perdition ;  never  undeceiyed  till 
it  is  too  late  to  rectifie  the  fatal  mistake. 

Is  not  the  thought  enough  to  make  you  even  tremble,  least  throng 
your  neglect  to  be  sufficiently  cautious,  in  the  choice  of  a  spiritual 
ffuide,  for  them  as  well  as  your  selves,  you  may  be  accessary  to  their 
everlasting  ruin  ?  Should  this  be  the  dreadful  case,  (which  may  a 
merciful  God  prevent)  would  not  they  have  reason  to  reflect  eter> 
nally  upon  you,  for  having  been  so  regardless  of  their  immortal  souls? 
Surely,  any  one  who  considers  the  worth  of  souls,  the  miserable 
state  they  are  naturally  in ;  and  how  much  their  salvation  under 
God,  depends  on  the  gospel  being  clearly  and  faithfully  preached ; 
must  have  all  his  attentions  roused  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and  be  ex^ 
cited  to  the  utmost  caution  in  the  choice  of  one  to  an  office,  whish 
immediately  relates  to  their  salvation. 

And  the  more  so  if,  drdly,  it  is  considered  that  there  is  most  reason 
to  expect  that  one  who  is  a  true  Believer^  bom  from  above,  and  in- 
terested in  the  Promises  of  the  New  Covenant,  will  be  heartily  en- 
gaged in  his  work,  and  that  his  endeavours  will  be  crowned  with 
success. 

I  know  that  true  faithful  ministers  of  Christ,  are  not  always  suo* 
cessful :  so  far  from  this,  their  people  may  harden  under  their  minis- 
trations ;  and  they  may  be  sent  to  them  on  such  a  dreadful  errand 
as  the  prophet  was  to  the  Jews  ;  to  make  their  hearts  fat,  and  their 
ears  heavy,  and  to  shut  their  eyes.  On  the  other  hand  I  doubt  not, 
but  the  gospel  preached  by  those  who  have  never  seen  its  glory  and 
importance  ;  nor  felt  its  saving  power  on  their  own  hearts,  but  shall 
finally  be  disapproved  by  the  eternal  Judge ;  may  be  made  efifectual 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  for  the  salvation  of  others :  yet  if  we  con- 
sider, that  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  gospel  depends  on  the  Power  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  attending  it ;  and  that  only  the  true,  faithful  min- 
isters of  Christ  have  the  promise  of  his  gracious  presence  and  as- 
sistance with  them  in  their  work  ;  we  have  surely  greater  reason  to 
expect  that  the  labours  of  such  will  be  successful!,  than  of  those  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel. 

And  indeed  if  we  view  the  matter  only  in  the  light  of  reason,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  the  preaching  of  an  unconverted  minister  will  be 
so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  conviction,  conversion  and  edifica- 
tion, either  as  to  matter  or  manner ;  as  the  preaching  of  one  who 
understands  and  loves  the  gospel ;  and  whose  mind  is  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  God  and  eternal  things. 

Is  it  rational  to  expect  that  one  who  has  never  been  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  will  have  a  due  oonoem  (or 
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.  the  talvatioQ  of  others :  that  one  who  has  never  seen  the  danger  and 
misery  of  a  sinful  state,  nor  been  wounded  with  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  will  faithfully  represent  the  misery  of  this  state,  or  be  able 
to  say  with  the  apostle,  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  we  per- 
soade  men  ?  That  one  who  has  never  seen  the  glory  and  harmony 
of  the  Divine  attributes  appearing  in  the  atonement  made  for  sin,  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  will  make  the  way  of  pardon  and  acceptance 
with  Grod,  through  the  merrit  of  this  great  atonement,  the  grand  sub- 
ject of  his  preaching,  and  pathetically  display  the  Divine  Love, 
Grace  and  Mercy,  for  the  encouragement  of  sinners,  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  guilt :  no  ;  it  is  most  likely,  that  the  tenor  of  bis  preach- 
ing win  be  to  inculcate  upon  his  hearers,  a  round  of  formal,  dead 
sapless  duties ;  without  acquainting  them  with  their  guilt  and  mis- 
ery, or  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  faith  and  regeneration ;  that 
their  persons  must  first  be  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  before  their 
works  can  be  accepted ;  that  the  tree  must  be  made  good,  before 
the  fruit  can  be  good. 

Therefore  as  you  regard  the  eternal  welfare  of  your  own  souls,  and 
of  your  dear  posterity ;  the  honor  of  Christ  and  of  his  kingdom  among 
you  ;  let  me  intreat  you,  not  to  be  hasty  in  the  choice  of  any  man  for 
your  minister,  before  you  are  weU  satisfied  that  he  is  a  regenerate 
man,  and  established  in  the  belief  of  those  doctrines  which  are  ac- 
cording to  godliness  ;  as  well  as  of  a  sober  moral  conversation  and 
behaviour.  ' 

Particularly  I  would  beseech  you  never  to  give  your  votes  for  any 
man,  who  does  not  fully  assert  and  maintain  in  his  preaching,  the 
justification  of  sinners  before  God,  by  his  free  grace  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  alone  imputed  to  them  that  believe,  without 
their  own  works.  For  I  think  it  -  must  appear  to  any  one  who  has 
read  the  Scriptures  with  due  attention,  as  plain  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  at  noon  day,  that  this  is  the  grand  cardinal  point  of  the  Christian 
Bevelation,  which  principally  distinguishes  it  from  the  religion  of 
nature. 

I  know  this  leading  doctrine  of  revelation  may  be  denied  and  per- 
verted in  such  a  sly,  artful  manner,  as  not  to  be  readily  perceived ; 
unless  we  keep  our  eye  fixed  on  the  true  apostolick  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith. 

The  Scripture  phrases  which  assert  this  great  truth  may  be  re- 
tained ;  while  the  sense  in  which  Ihe  apostles  used  them  is  perverted 
and  explained  away. 

As  when  some  teachers  tell  us,  that  Christ  died  to  make  atonement 
for  our  sins,  that  is,  as  they  explain  their  meaning,  to  atone  for  the 
imperfections  of  our  obedience ;  and  that  our  obedience^  if  it  ift  «k!i- 
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oeer,  though  imperfect,  shall  be  accepted  with  God;  and  give  is  a 
title  to  his  favoar,  as  though  it  were  perfect. 

Or  when  others  seem  more  fullj  to  assert  justification  by  faith ; 
but  when  they  come  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  faith,  we  find 
they  include  in  their  notion  of  faith,  obedience  to  all  the  Divine  com« 
mands.  So  that  when  they  say  we  are  justified  by  faith,  that  which 
they  intend,  according  to  their  own  explanation  is  in  reality  this ; 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  as  our  own  act,  comprehending  in  it 
obedience  to  all  the  divine  precepts,  which  is  only  saying  in  other 
words,  that  we  are  justified  by  our  own  works  or  obedience. 

This  is  indeed  a  more  artful,  but  not  a  less  effectual  method,  of 
undermining  liie  blessed  gospel,  than  to  maintain  in  direct  termsi 
that  we  are  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  our  own  work  of  right- 
eousness. 

In  opposition  to  all  such  soul  ruining  schemes,  as  tend  to  strengthen 
that  natural  principle  in  the  human  heart,  by  which  men  are  led  to 
seek  Life  by  their  own  righteousness,  we  may  observe  the  apostles 
in  the  most  full  and  express  terms  assert  the  impossibility  of  any 
man  living  being  justified  in  this  way,  however  much  he  may  en- 
deavour to  conform  his  life  to  the  rule  of  righteousness.  They  ex- 
clude all  works  which  a  man  can  do,  either  before  or  after  faith, 
having  any  part  in  his  justification :  ascribe  it  wholly  to  the  free 
and  sovereign  grace  of  God,  and  the  merrit  of  that  perfect  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Divine  Redeemer  hath  fulfilled,  in  the  stead  of  the 
guilty  and  miserable,  and  which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel  for  the  re- 
lief and  encouragement  of  such. 

To  declare  and  publish  this  way  of  the  justification  of  sinners  bj 
free  grace  through  the  Divine  righteousness,  was  the  spirit  of  the  min- 
istry of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  his  apostles ;  the  leading  design  of 
their  inspired  writings  ;  and  in  a  word,  the  central  point,  in  which  all 
the  lines  of  Revelation  meet ;  with  which  all  its  peculiar  doctrines, 
the  universal  guilt  and  corruption  of  humane  nature,  the  justice  of 
God  in  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  Power 
to  recover  them  from  their  dead  and  ruined  state,  to  a  Divine  life ; 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  &c,j  are  closely  and  insep- 
erably  connected,  so  that  he  who  believes  this  comfortable  truth, 
must  also  hold  those,  or  be  grossly  inconsistent.  And  he  who  denies 
this,  must  at  the  same  time  deny  those,  or  be  reduced  to  utter  des- 
pair of  ever  obtaining  Life  by  his  own  obedience. 

For  my  own  part  I  freely  confess  the  persuasion  of  this  truth  in 
my  view  is  so  necessary  to  establish  a  well  grounded  Peace  and 
Hope  in  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  and  to  enable  him  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  Christ  in  a  right  manner,  that  I  should  as  soon  choose  a 
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Heathen  Moralist  for  my  teacher,  as  one  who  assumes  the  name  of 
a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  leaves  the  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
or  the  justification  of  sinners  by  free  g^race,  through  the  merrit  of  that 
righteousness  which  is  finished  on  the  cross  out  of  his  preachings  or 
in  effect  renders  it  vain,  by  ascribing  our  acceptance  with  God,  to 
our  own  endeavors  and  imperfect  obedience,  instead  of  his  spotless 
righteousness. 

Will  any  one  think  I  am  too  warm  and  severe  in  my  resentments 
against  those  who  pervert  the  true  gospel ;  what  would  they  think  if 
I  should  say,  though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other 
gospel  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
apostles,  and  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.  And  to  intimate 
that  it  was  not  spoken  in  a  fit  of  intemperate  zeal  should  repeat  the 
dreadful  anathema. 

And  if  this  precious  comfortable  truth  that  Christ  died  for  the 
nngodly  who  are  without  strength,  and  that  God  is  in  Christ  reccAi- 
ciling  a  guilty  world  to  himself,  through  the  atonement  made  for  sin 
by  his  death :  I  say  if  this  is  the  only  hope  of  perishing  sinners ; 
can  any  censure  be  thought  too  severe  for  those  who  either  deny 
this  all  important  truth ;  or  endeavour  to  hide  it*  from  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  perishing  in  their  sins  for  the  want  of  such  a  right- 
eousness as  the  gospel  reveals. 

And  if  it  is  so  important,  can  you  be  too  much  upon  your  guard 
against  one  who  in  his  preaching  either  keeps  it  out  of  sight,  and 
disguises  his  real  sentiments  respecting  it,  under  dark  ambiguous 
expressions :  or  else  who  under  a  pretence  of  uncommon  zeal  for  the 
gospel,  leads  his  hearers  to  build  their  peace,  comfort  and  hope  on  a 
Christ  within  them ;  on  their  affectionate  zealous  frames  and  feelings- 
in  religious  duties,  by  which  they  are  naturally  inspired  with  a  high 
opinion  of  their  own  extraordinary  Fiety  and  Holiness,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  others. 

The  only  way  of  justification  and  acceptance  with  Grod,  revealed  in 
the  gospel,  is  equally  opposite  to  the  hope  of  the  legal  hypocrite 
which  is  founded  on  his  endeavors  to  obey  the  law,  his  prayers,  tem- 
perance, sobriety,  moral  honesty,  giving  of  alms  and  the  like :  and 
to  the  hope  of  the  evangelical  hypocrite,  which  is  raised  on  the  pious 
frames  and  feelings  of  his  own  heart.  It  leads  sinners  off  from  all 
dq^ndance  on  any  thing  in  themselves,  to  a  Christ  without  them, 
revealed  in  the  written  Word ;  and  to  a  perfect  righteousness  in  him 
as  the  only  ground  of  pardon  and  peace  with  God,  and  a  good  hope 
of  eternal  life. 

I  have  thus  freely  expressed  my  sentiments  on  this  point,  because 
I  think  it  of  the  last  importance  that  a  church  of  Christ  should  have 
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a  principle  regard  to  this,  in  choosing  a  man  to  be  a  Teache  rf 
Righteousness  ;  and  I  apprehend,  no  one  who  understands  andioTes 
the  gospel,  will  be  ready  to  condemn  what  I  have  written. 

But  if  any  should  happen  to  see  this  letter,  who  find  themselves 
condemned  by  it ;  who  are  more  concerned  to  maintain  the  interest  of 
a  party,  than  the  interest  of  truth  ;  or  to  support  some  scheme  of  self 
righteousness  which  they  are  deeply  in  love  with,  it  is  highly  probable 
they  will  be  ready  to  insinuate  that  the  writer's  design  is  bad,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  what  is  written.  And  it  is  not 
impossible  they  may  go  so  far  as  to  fix  on  some  particular  person  as 
the  author,  of  whom  they  may  think  you  have  conceived  an  ill 
opinion. 

I  am  sensible  it  is  nothing  new  or  strange  for  such  designing,  self 
interested  men,  to  take  such  methods  to  destroy  the  influence  of  those 
truths  which  are  of  the  greatest  concernment  to  mankind. 

But  I  persuade  my  self,  Brethren,  that  you  are  not  ignorant  of  such 
devices ;  and  that  the  truth  will  ever  have  a  higher  consideration 
with  you  than  the  opinions  of  any  man  living. 

As  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  any  thing  in  view,  but  the  inter- 
est of  truth,  you  are  quite  welcom  for  my  part  to  reject  what  I 
have  written,  if  you  find  it  is  not  calculated  to  serve  this  end.  Bat 
before  you  reject  it,  I  would  ask  the  favour  of  you  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  to  see  whether  these  things  are  so. 

Particularly  I  would  recommend  to  your  attentive  perusal  the 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  chapters  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  the 
2nd  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  from  the  16tb  verse  to 
the  end,  and  the  2nd  Epistle  of  John,  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  verse, 
with  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose,  which  may  occur  to  your 
remembrance. 

You  need  not  be  curious  to  know  who  ihe  writer  of  this  letter  iB, 
but  may  believe  that,  if  he  is  not  greatly  mistaken,  he  is  one  who 
wishes  eternal  happiness  to  his  fellow  men. 

To  signify  which  he  subscribes  himself  yours, 

Philanthropos. 
Jan.  27,  1766. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Is  the  Bible,  in  any  peculiar  sense,  the  Word  of  Grod  ?  Can 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  with  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  have  proceeded  directly  from  God  ?  Are  they 
a  supernatural  or  extraordinary  gift  of  God  to  the  world,  or  are 
they  merely  the  product  of  the  human  mind  ?  In  the  C8tima« 
tion  of  reflecting  minds  this  is  the  question  of  questions. 

To  this  point  may  be  traced  the  divergent  opinions  and  op- 
posing theories  that  are  entertained  respecting  the  various 
sabjects  of  which  the  Scriptures  treat.  Around  this  point  are 
rallying  the  contending  hosts  of  Christianity  and  infidelity. 
Here  the  decisive  battle  is  to  be  fought.  At  the  present  time 
different  classes  of  minds  assume  different  attitudes  in  relation 
to  this  question.  One  class  express  their  answer  to  it  by  a  bold 
emphatic  negative.  They  insist  upon  the  impropriety  of  apply- 
ing to  the  Bible  the  title.  The  Word  of  God.  They  place  the 
Scriptures  upon  a  level  with  books  acknowledged  to  be  unin- 
spired, and  deny  to  them  the  office  of  supreme  arbiter  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  practice.  Another  class  of  minds,  a  large  and 
influential  class,  stand  in  an  equivocal  position.  If  they  answer 
the  question  in  the  affirmative,  they  do  so  by  the  utterance  of  a 
timid,  qualified  assent,  indicative  of  half  belief.  But  it  is  more 
likely  they  will  decline  a  direct  answer,  and  their  only  response 
will  Jbe  a  sigh  or  a  lamentation,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^ A\sa\  ^ox 
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the  Bible.  Would  that  we  could  repose  faith  in  it  as  the  word 
of  God."  They  give  the  impression  that  nothing  would  relieve 
and  delight  them  more  than  to  be  able  to  bring  their  under- 
standing and  reason  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of 
the  Bible  to  be  a  supeuaturallj  inspired  book.  They  would 
have  it  understood  that  their  prepossessions  are  all  in  favor  of 
this  decision,  and  that  the  necessity  for  an  opposite  one  is  dis- 
tressing to  them,  and  numbered  among  this  class  are  many  who 
think  themselves  to  be  sincere.  In  the  judgment  of  charity 
there  are  some  who  really  are  sincere.  But  we  are  forced  to 
inquire,  Is  it  not  probable  that  this  form  of  scepticism  can  be 
accounted  for,  in  great  part,  by  reference  to  the  subtle,  deep- 
seated  hostility  of  the  natural  heart  to  the  doctrines  which  the 
Bible  inculcates  ?  A  third  class  of  minds,  and  this  class  is 
large,  profess  to  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  supernatural  gift 
of  God  to  the  world.  But  they  cherish  the  secret  feeling  that 
in  the  Bible  the  golden  ore  of  truth  is  mingled  with  much  dross. 
They  \artually  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  what 
is  the  truth.  They,  in  fact,  elevate  their  own  understanding  and 
reason  above  the  Scriptures.  Their  final  appeal  is  not  really  to 
the  Bible,  but  to  their  own  minds.  In  addition  to  these  three 
classes,  there  is  a  fourth  class,  who  believe  the  Scriptures  were 
given  by  divine  inspiration  as  the  only  and  the  sufficient  rule  of 
faith,  the  supreme  and  infallible  arbiter  in  all  reli^ous  ques- 
tions. Now  which  of  these  opposing  views  entertained  in 
respect  to  the  Bible  is  the  true  one  ?  Or  are  they  all  wholly  or 
in  part,  false?  In  short,  what  is  the  truth  on  this  subject  of 
prime  moment  ?  The  correct  interpretation  of  the  declaration 
of  Paul  found  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  will  furnish  the  virtual  answer 
to  this  question.  In  our  authorized  English  version  the  pas- 
sage reads,  ''All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness."     The  Greek  is  as  follows :  naaa  y^ay^ 

^eonvevoTog  xai  utftktftog  71q6(  StdaaxaXlav,  TtQog  tXtyxoi;  nqog  »nav6Q-9taOirt  n^g 
naidfluv  lijv  sv  dixatoari-y. 

This  is  the  invariable  reading  of  all  the  existing  manuscripts ; 
and  hence,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  reading.  Some 
interpreters  have,  indeed,  expressed  a  doubt  in  regard  the  par- 
ticle ffal  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  ancient  Syriac  and 
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Vulgate  versions.  But  we  arc  to  remember  that,  while  these 
versions  are  entitled  to  great  respect,  they  are  but  subordinate 
authorities  ;  "Since,"  as  Dr.  Fairbairns  truly  remarks,  "it  must 
ever  remain  doubtful  whether  due  pains  were  taken  by  the 
translator  to  obtain  a  pure  text,  and  doubtful  still  further, 
whether  the  translation  may  not  to  some  extent  have  been  tam- 
pered with  in  the  course  of  its  transmission  to  present  times." 
(Her.  Man.,  p.  70).  The  evidence  for  believing  xa*  to  belong 
to  the  original  text,  derived  from  the  fact  of  its  beuag  found 
in  all  existing  manuscripts  greatly  outweighs  all  the  evidence 
against  it,  arising  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in  two  an- 
cient versions.  Does,  then,  our  translation  express  fully  and 
exactly  the  sense  of  the  original  Greek  ?  This  text,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  copula  of  the 
sentence  is  omitted  in  the  Greek ;  and  the  question  is,  must 
^toTTwvoToj  be  joined  with  the  subject  or  with  the  predicate  ?  If 
with  the  predicate,  then  our  translation  is  correct  in  rendering 
the  passage,  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  and 
is  profitable,"  &c.  But  if  ^Unvtvnroq  belongs  to  the  subject, 
then  should  the  translation  read,  "All  God-inspired,  or  God- 
inbreathed,  Scripture  is  also  profitable,"  &c.  For  the  decision 
of  this  point  it  does  not  suffice  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  the 
ablest  biblical  scholars  and  expounders.  For  these  seem  to  be 
about  equally  divided.  On  the  side  of  our  version  are  such 
distinguished  names  as  Chrysostom,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Bengel, 
Calvin,  Wolf,  De  Wette,  Conybeare  and  Olshausen.  In  favor  of 
the  other  rendering  are,  also,  names  entitled  to  great  weight, 
such  as  Origen,  Theodoret,  Grotius,  Erasmus,  Whitby,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Iluther,  EUicott  and  Alford.  The  language  of  Alford 
is: 

*^  I  own  on  the  whole  the  balance  seems  to  me  to  incline  on  the 
side  of  the  second,  unobjectionable  as  it  is  in  construction,  and  of 
the  two  better  suited  to  the  context.  I  therefore  follow  it  hesita- 
tingly, I  confess,  but  feeling  that  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  overthrown." 

Moreover,  this  point  is  one  which  cannot  be  decided  incontro- 
vertibly  on  grammatical  grounds.  Either  rendering  consists 
very  well  with  the  laws  of  grammar  and  the  structure  of  the  New 
Testament  language,  although  we  can  but  feel  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  from  this  source  is  in  favor  of  out  Nex^\oTi« 
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It  is  true,  xai  both  in  classic  and  in  Hellenistic  Grreek,  often  has 
the  signification  aho^  and  introduces  the  predicate  of  a  sentence, 
its  use  being  to  give  especial  emphasis  to  the  assertion  contained 
in  the  predicate.  But  it  is  not  very  clear,  that  this  case  is  to 
be  referred  to  that  class.  The  instances  cited  to  justify  this 
construction  are  such  passages  as  Luke  i.  36,  Acts  xxvi.  26, 
Rom.  viii.  29,  which  on  examination  will  be  found  to  differ 
materially  from  the  case  in  question.  Of  the  two  translations, 
our  version  seems  to  us  the  more  natural  and  easy.  But,  after 
all,  the  hermeneutical  argument  must  decide  the  controversy. 
We  must  ask,  which  rendering  do  the  context,  the  connection 
and  the  sense  demand  ?  Which  rendering  most  perfectly  har- 
monizes with  the  apostle's  aim  and  object?  His  grand  object  in 
the  charge  he  is  here  giving  to  Timothy  is  quite  obvious.  It  is 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  Timothy  the  great  importance  of 
a  constant  reverential  regard  for  the  Scriptures,  as  the  reposi- 
tory of  doctrine,  of  reproof,  of  correction,  of  instruction  in 
righteousness,  as  the  chief  and  indispensable  means  by  which 
the  man  of  God  is  to  be  made  perfect  and  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works.  How  could  Paul  hope  to  accomplish  this 
object  more  effectually  than  by  making  a  solemn,  emphatic  dec- 
laration of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  doubted  by  Tim, 
othy  and,  hence,  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  affirmation.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  Timothy  did  receive  the  Scriptures  as  inspired, 
yet  might  not  a  distinct  assertion  of  their  divine  origin,  coming 
from  his  spiritual  father,  uttered  in  circumstances  singularly  im- 
pressive, be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  him?  Would  not 
such  an  assertion,  so  made,  impart  vividness,  depth  and 
strength  to  his  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  and  greatly  enhance 
his  sense  of  its  value?  Besides,  if  there  was  no  reason  why 
Paul  should  have  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  what 
reason  was  there  for  his  alluding  to  it  at  all  ?  In  other  words, 
if  the  fact  that  Timothy  admitted  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  an  objection  to  the  rendering  of  our  version,  it  is,  also, 
an  equally  strong  objection  to  the  other  translation.  So  that 
after  a  consideration  of  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides  we  con- 
clude our  translators  were  correct  in  joining  ^*6nvivaro(  to  the 
predicate.    The  phrase  rendered  "  All  scripture  "  is,    naaa  i^«f  4, 
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and  r?«94  is  synonymous  with  i»qa  y^ofifiara  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and,  without  doubt,  refers  to  the  Old  Testament, 
as  at  the  time  of  this  letter  from  Paul  to  Timothy,  the 
New  Testament  was  not  in  existence.  The  word  naaa  is  cor- 
rectly translated  all.  For  there  are  strong  reasons  for  regard- 
ing Yuaffh  as  an  appellative  or  proper  name,  and  then  the  expres- 
sion, naaa  matfii^  will  be  reckoned  among  that  class  of  expres- 
sions like  naaa  tj  oixodofii,t    and   naaa  ^  ^lovdaia,  whcrC  the  SubstantivC 

being  used  without  the  article,  nan;  is  equivalent  to  na^  6,  (Vide 
Winer's  Gram. ,  vol.  1 ,  sect.  19) .  Should  any  reject  this  explan- 
ation, and  contend  that  naaa  must  have  the  meaning  ofcvcry,  the 
result  wiU  be  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the  expression  would  neces- 
sarily be  every  part  of  scripture,  ^Scriptura  sacra y  secundum  omnes 
svas  partes y^  (Bengel),  scripture  in  all  its  parts,  which  in  sense 
differs  not  at  all  from  ''  all  scripture."  Hence  the  correct  ren- 
dering of  the  passage  is  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  or  is  inbreathed  by  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine," &c. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire.  What  Is  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  this  passage?  To  answer  this  question 
we  must,  in  the  first  place  ascertain  definitely  the  meaning  of 
9%infvaToq,  We  must  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase, 
"given  by  inspiration  of  God."  For  the  sake  of  facilitating 
this  design  we  shall  bring  under  consideration  the  entire  sacred 
canon,  the  New  Testament  in  connection  with  the  Old.  Among 
other  reasons  which  might  be  given  justifying,  if  not,  indeed, 
demanding  this  course,  is  the  fact  of  the  interdependence,  or 
integral  unity  of  the  two  Testaments.  Let  it  be  established 
that  either  Testament  proceeded  from  God,  then  it  will  follow 
that  the  other  came  from  God.  Let  it  be  proved  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  inspired,  then  a/ortioriy  the  New  Testament  is  in- 
spired. What,  now,  is  the  precise  meaning  of  s^unttvarog  as 
applied  to  the  Scriptures?  In  what  sense  exactly  are  they 
"given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  or  inbreathed  by  God?  Evi- 
dently it  does  not  suffice  to  say  the  Bible  is  inspired,  or  inspired 
by  God.  For  this  word,  inspired,  admits  of  many  diflfer- 
ent  significations.  The  human  soul  may  be  called  ^tonvtvarof^ 
(^tof,  Tiriw)  inspired  of  God.  In  the  most  literal  sense  it  is 
difrinitus  inspirata.      It  is  the  breath  of  life,  spiritusy  breathed 
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into  man's  nostriki  by  God,  when  he  formed  him  from  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  that  "  Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate  " 
which  is  the  living  soul,  the  image  of  God.  So,  again,  all  the 
countless  forms  of  life  manifested  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  are  called  Stonvtvarog^  inspured  of  God.  Their  life  is 
an  emanation  from  the  infinite  Spirit.  Still,  again,  poets  and 
orators,  artists  and  warriors  are  often  spoken  of  as  inspired. 
The  ancient  classics  furnish  numerous  instances  of  this  use  of 
the  word.  Says  Cicero,  ^poetam  ....  quasi  divino  quodam 
spiritu  affiari^^ ;  and  again,  ^  Nemo  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  afflatu 
divino  unquam/uii"  The  poet  is,  as  it  were  inspired  by  a  cer- 
tain divine  breath.  No  one  was  ever  a  great  man  without  a  cer- 
tain divine  inspiration.  Very  conmion  at  the  present  time,  also, 
is  the  same  application  of  the  term.  How  oflen,  for  example, 
does  one  rise  from  a  thoughtful  perusal  of  Shakespeare's  won- 
derful delineations  of  human  nature,  or  Milton's  sublime  epics 
with  the  exclamation.  These  men  were  inspired  I  How  often 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  has  been  gazing  spell-bound  upon  the 
master  pieces  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Thorwaldsen,  Leon- 
ardo, or  who  has  been  enraptured  by  the  peerless  oratorios  and 
the  matchless  symphonies  of  Handel,  Mendelssolm,  and  Beetho- 
ven, involuntarily  break  the  words,  "These  men  were  inspired  1" 
A  contemplation  of  the  exploits  of  military  heroes  often  prompts 
the  application  of  the  same  epithet  to  them.  In  short,  the  term 
inspiration  is  often  employed  to  denote  an  unusual,  extraordin- 
ary exercise  of  the  faculties  and  powers  with  which  man  is 
endowed.  Now  of  the  various  meanings  of  the  word,  inspired, 
^forrvtvffTOf ,  which  ouc  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ?  Were  these  writings  breathed  forth 
immediately  from  God  as  the  human  soul  was  at  the  creation  of 
man?  This  supposition,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  impos- 
sible. The  Bible  is  admitted  by  all  to  have  come  to  the  world 
mediately,  through  man  ?  But  did  it  come  through  man  acting 
naturally,  although  it  may  be  wonderiully,  as  came  Paradise 
Lost,  the  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
Transfiguration,  or  did  it  come  through  man  acting  supemat- 
urally?  Does  inspiration  imply  that  the  Scriptures  are  an 
authoritative  declaration  of  God's  will,  such  as  binds  the  human 
conscience  and  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal?    This 
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question,   it  will    be    observed,   includes    the  two   questions 

(1)  Does  the  Bible  contain  a  supernatural  revelation  of  truth? 

(2)  Were  the  sacred  writers  divinely  commissioned  and  divinely 
guided  in  the  composition  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  these  writ- 
ings in  substance  and  form  are  just  what  God  intended  they 
should  be  for  the  instruction  of  all  mankind  ?  The  second  is  the 
question  of  inspiration  in  its  strict  sense.  But  the  decision  of 
this  question  obviously  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  a  supernatural  communication  of  truth  made  to  the  minds  of 
the  writers.  Do,  then,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain 
a  supernatural  revelation  of  truth  given  to  the  world  through 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles? 

Whence  are  we  to  look  for  an  answer  to  this  question? 
Shall  we,  in  reply  to  it,  adduce  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  infinite  and  uncreated  Spirit,  who  gave  existence  to  the  hu- 
man spirit,  and  endowed  it  with  all  its  marvellous  powers,  to 
make  to  that  spirit  a  revelation  of  truths  so  deep,  so  high,  so 
wonderful  as  the  human  mind  unassisted  could  not  attain  unto  ? 
This  fact  must  be  unhesitatingly  admitted  by  all  believers  in  a 
Grod,  It  can  be  doubted  only  by  atheists  who  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  any  Grod,  and  by  pantheists  who  pretend  to  believe 
that  **  all  things  are  God  and  God  is  all  things."  And,  yet, 
what  God  can  do,  and  what  he  has  done  are  quite  different 
things.  It  is  naturally  possible  for  Gtxl  to  do  many  things 
that  he  has  not  done. 

Or,  again,  shall  it  be  said  that  such  a  revelation  would  be 
greatly  useful  to  the  world  ?  It  would  clearly  unfold  many  im- 
portant truths,  that  are  but  dimly  disclosed  by  nature.  It  would 
make  known  many  truths  in  respect  to  the  divine  character,  and 
feelings  send  purposes,  and  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  highest 
concern  to  us,  which  are  not  even  hinted  at  by  nature. 

This  is,  indeed,  quite  true.  But  this  mode  of  argumenta- 
tion can,  at  most,  only  create  a  presumption,  merely  render  it 
probable  that  God  would  by  direct  interposition  communicate 
his  will  to  men.  Indeed,  it  will  not  effect  even  that,  unless  it 
shall  first  have  been  proved  that  God  is  a  merciful  being,  a 
being  inclined  to  bestow  favors  upon  the  guilty.  But  this  is  a 
point  difficult  of  proof  independently  of  the  Bible.  Or,  still 
again,  must  the  decision  of  the  question  be  referred  to  the  to^d- 
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mony  of  the  particular  men  who  claim  to  have  received  reveUr 
tions  from  God  ?  Assuredly  not.  For  then  we  must  receive 
as  communications  from  God  pagan  oracles  and  divinations,  the 
Persian  Zendavesta,  the  Hindoo  Shasters  andVedas,  the  Koran 
of  Mohammed,  the  wild  fancies  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  of 
spiritualism  so  called.  Particular  men  may  believe  themselves 
commissioned  by  God  to  make  known  his  will  to  the  world. 
But  the  mere  assertion  of  the  men  to  that  effect  does  not  bind 
us  to  receive  them  in  that  high  capacity.  To  make  it  obligatory 
on  us  to  receive  any  men  as  ministers  plenipotentiary  from 
the  Supreme  Ruler,  these  persons  must  bear  unmistakable  cre- 
dentials from  that  Ruler.  In  other  words,  if  God  through  any 
man  has  given  a  supernatural  revelation  to  the  world,  nothing 
short  of  his  own  testimony  can  prove  that  he  has  so  done.  In 
a  language  so  plain  that  it  can  be  understood,  Gt)d  must  de- 
clare, who  the  particular  men  are,  that  he  has  chosen  for  this 
important  service  and  invested  with  these  high  functions.  The 
Deity  must  speak  out  of  heaven  and  say.  These  men  are  the 
authorized  revealers  and  promulgators  of  my  will  and  purposes 
and  plans.  They  are  empowered  to  speak  for  me.  Many  per- 
sons from  time  to  time,  like  Mohammed,  Joseph  Smith  and 
Brigham  Young  may  claim  to  come  to  us  as  messengers  from 
God  charged  with  important  revelations  from  him.  But  we  are 
bound  to  reject  them  all  unless  God  himself  vouches  for  and 
proclaims  their  trustworthiness.  The  simple  question,  then,  is, 
Has  God  spoken  out  and  distinctly  declared  these  men,  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  the  apostles  and  his  Son,  to  be  the  revelators 
of  his  inward  feelings  and  determinations,  and  especially  of  his 
marvellous  plan  for  redeeming  man  from  sin  and  death  ?  We 
answer,  God  has  done  this.  Is  it  asked.  How  has  God  spoken 
in  attestation  of  the  divine  mission  of  these  men  ?  Has  the 
Infinite  One  appeared  on  the  earth  in  bodily  form,  and  in  the 
form  of  human  speech  borne  this  testimony?  No  one  claims 
that  he  has  done  this.  But,  then,  audible  speech  is  not  the 
only  language.  It  is  not  the  most  unmistakable  and  emphatic 
language.  The  Infinite  Spirit  can  communicate  to  our  spirits 
his  thoughts  and  wishes  and  purposes  more  effectually  than  by 
speaking  to  the  outward  ear. 

(1)  One  mode,  in  which  God  can  speak,  is  by  the  exerdon  of 
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his  omnipotence  in  those  acts  that  transcend  human  power.  By 
such  acts  God  can  speak  louder  than  by  words.  And  by  these 
acts  he  has  attested  the  character  and  the  office  of  the  authors 
of  the  Bible.  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  deny  the  possibility 
of  miracles.  But  no  rational  man,  who  believes  in  an  Almighty 
God,  the  creator  of  nature  and  of  all  things  in  nature,  a  being 
who  is  independent  of,  and  enthroned  above  nature,  can  fail  to 
see  the  utter  absurdity  of  such  a  denial.  What  kind  of  ration- 
alism will  you  call  that,  which  denies  to  him  who  gave  exist- 
ence and  order  to  nature,  the  ability  to  change,  or,  if  he 
chooses,  to  suspend  and  annul  the  order  and  the  laws  he  cre- 
ated !  Does  not  the  ability  to  ordain  and  create  imply  the 
ability  to  change  and  destroy?  Besides,  how  do  the  opponents 
of  miracles  know  that  they  are  not,  after  all,  in  accordance  with 
the  highest,  most  comprehensive  laws  of  nature?  The  only 
persons  who,  with  any  show  of  consistency,  can  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles,  are  atheists  and  pantheists,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  this  denial  is,  in  all  cases,  the  offspring 
of  atheism  or  pantheism.  There  are  others,  who,  admitting  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  deny  their  credibility,  on  the  ground 
that  any  amount  of  human  testimony  cannot  substantiate  an 
event  which  is  opposed  to  the  uniformity  of  nature. 

But  the  major  premise  of  this  argument  is  false.  For  our 
belief  in  the  constancy  of  nature  is  founded  upon  human  testi- 
mony.    It  has  been  well  said, 

^^  We  can  know  that  miracles  have  not  occurred  only  by  the  con- 
senting negative  testimony  of  all  mankind,  and  the  vast  preponder- 
ance of  man's  testimony  is  in  the  affirmative.  The  belief  in  miracles 
is  almost  universal.  Hume's  celebrated  dfgument  against  miracles 
is  a  mere  petitio  principii.  He  assumes  in  defiance  of  multitudinous 
testimony  to  the  contrary,  that  miracles  are  opposed  to  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  and  maintains,  that,  therefore,  no  testimony  can 
substantiate  them,  forgetting  that  the  experience  of  mankind  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  testimony." — Reab's  Chris,  the  Rel.  of  Nat. 

Not  only  can  the  credibility  of  miracles  be  established,  but 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  any  particular  miracles  may  be  so  con- 
clusive, that,  for  one  not  to  credit  them,  would  prove  him  either 
a  madman  or  an  imbecile.  In  a  masterly  and  most  convincing 
form  has  this  point  been   set  forth  by  Dr.  Chalmers.     Ailer 
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having  shown  the  egregious  injustice  of  Hume  in  not  discrim- 
inating between  the  different  species  of  testimony,  he  says : 

'^  TVe  readily  allow  that  testimony  has  often  deceived  us  ;  but  the 
question  proper  to  the  matter  on  hand  is,  Has  ever  such  testimony 
deceived  us,  possessed  of  such  specific  characters,  and  given  in  such 
specific  circumstances,  that  its  falsehood  were  as  great  a  miracle  in 
the  moral,  as  the  most  stupendous  prodigy  ever  recorded  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  material  world.  Let  the  improbability  of  a  mira- 
cle be  so  great  as  that  of  a  million  to  one,  but  let  the  credibility  of 
the  testimony,  which  vouches  for  its  truth  be,  also,  a  million  to  one ; 
then  the  proof  is,  at  least,  a  full  equivalent  for  the  disproof ;  and  the 
mind  with  this  view  of  a  miracle  and  its  accompanying  evidence 
will  be  in  a  state  of  simple  neutrality  regarding  it.  Let  there  now 
be  added  another  testimony  distinct  from  the  former  and  of  the  same 
high  quality,  or  a  million  to  one,  this  million  will  now  represent 
the  amount  of  credit  due  to  the  miracle ;  and  should  we  still  imagine 
another  and  another,  we  should  soon  arrive  by  a  most  rapid  multiply- 
ing process  at  many  million  fold  millions  by  which  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  historical  proof,  which  might  be  accumulated  in  favor  of  a 
miraculous  story.  Such  is  the  legitimate  outgoing  of  that  argument 
by  which  the  sophistry  of  Hume  might  not  only  be  disposed  of  bat 
there  substituted  in  its  place  the  demonstration  of  a  far  higher  prob- 
ability for  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels,  than  for  any  other  informa- 
tions which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  documents  of  past 
ages." — ^Ins.  of  TheoL,  Vol.  1. 

With  an  air  of  triumph  the  great  theologian  may  add,  "  It  is 
well  that  men  of  science  may,  even  by  dint  of  their  own  math- 
ematics, be  shut  up  to  the  faith."  Now  our  limits  forbid  a 
searching  investigation  and  full  statement  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  separate  indepenilent  testimonies  in  favor  of  the  scriptu- 
ral miracles.  It  is  a  truth,  however,  which  by  all  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  the  Humes,  the  Voltaires,  the  Colensos,  the 
Reviewers,  the  Renans,  and  the  whole  school  of  free  thinkers 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  the  more  thorough  and  complete  that 
investigation  is,  the  more  irrefragable  these  testimonies  will  be 
found  to  be.  It  is  a  fact,  which  will  live  and  abide  forever, 
that  the  combined  force  and  conclusiveness  of  these  testimonies 
is  so  mighty  that  their  falsehood  would  be  a  greater  miracle 
than  the  most  stupendous  prodigy.  So  that,  we  and  all  men 
are  bound  to  believe  that  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  were  wrought 
as  they  are  represented  to  have  been  wrought. 
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Now  in  these  miracles  every  man  is  compelled  to  hear  the  voice 
of  God.  We  are  so  made  that  we  instinctively  and  necessarily  rec- 
ognize God  in  a  real  miracle.    By  miracles  God  speaks  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  men,  religious  and  irreligious,  can  not  deny  that  it 
18  God  who  speaks.    Hence  we  perceive  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  the  scriptural  miracles.    Hence,  we  perceive  the  unspeak- 
able evils  which  must  result  from  the  view  inculcated  by  such 
writers  as  the  authors  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews,''  and  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  is  becoming  too  prevalent  among  those  who 
claim  to  be  the  staunch  defenders  of  Christianity,  we  mean 
the  view    that  the  miracles  of   the   Bible    may  be  given  up 
without  harm,  inasmuch  as  all  men  are  endowed  with  a  spiritual 
consciousness  by  which  they  at  once  apprehend  what  is  divine 
and  from  God.     In  opposition  to  this  view  we  ask.  How  shall 
people  whose  hearts  have  waxed  gross  and  whose  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing  be  compelled  to  believe  that  declarations  respecting  the 
iiiture  state,  and  God's  character,  his  plans  and  purposes,  which 
are  made  as  coming  from  God  himself,  really  came  from  God  ? 
We  reply.  Let  the  men  who   make  these  declarations  verify 
them  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  by  changing  water  into 
wine,  by  raising  the  dead  to  life,  by  such  acts  as  without  con- 
troversy transcend  human  powers.     This  working  of  miracles 
18  a  voice  of  God   heard  distinctly  by  those  of  dullest  ears. 
This,  in  the  words  of  John  Foster,  is  "the  ringing  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  universe." 

(2)  Again  in  prophecy  we  hear  the  voice  of  God  attesting 
the  Bible  as  his  revelation.  No  words  arc  demanded  in  these 
days  of  knowledge,  to  vindicate  the  prophetic  character  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  to  show  how  utterly  distinct  they  are  in  this 
respect  from  pagan  oracles  or  the  vaticinations  of  the  pretended 
seers  of  modem  times.  Call  to  mind  simply  the  description  of 
'the  Messiah  which  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  Begin 
with  the  declaration,  ''The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head,"  and  end  with  the  utterances  of  MalachI,  ex- 
tending your  survey  over  a  period  of  more  than  ten  centuries. 
Make  up  such  a  description  of  the  Messiah,  of  his  mysterious 
person,  of  his  marvellous  mission,  of  the  minute  and  strange 
events  of  his  life,  as  you  can  form  exclusively  from  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Old  Testament.     Then  open  the  New  T^t»xsi^T)X. 
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and  read  the  accounts  of  what  the  Messiah  actually  was.  You 
find  the  prophecy  and  the  history  are  in  most  perfect  agreement, 
and  if  your  mind  acts  legitimately  and  properly  you  say,  In 
these  prophecies  men  did  not  speak,  but  God,  he  who  sees  the 
end  from  the  beginning  spoke  through  the  men.  We  feel  that 
the  prerogative  to  look  into  the  future,  even  through  long  cen- 
turies, and  with  infallible  accuracy  to  describe  events  then  to 
occur,  and  persons  then  to  figure  upon  the  stage  of  life,  is 
exclusively  the  prerogative  of  omniscience.  It  is  a  power 
which  rises  infinitely  above  the  admitted  foresight  or  forecast  of 
man.  Prophecy,  then,  is  another  voice  by  which  God  declares 
the  Scriptures  to  be  a  supernatural  revelation  from  him. 

(3)  Once  more,  through  the  contents  of  the  Bible  Grod 
speaks  out  in  attestation  of  its  supernatural  character.  It  is 
true  not  merely  that  the  Scriptures  are  wonderfully  exalted 
above  all  other  books  in  tlie  excellence  of  the  principles  and 
truths  they* inculcate,  and  in  their  adaptation  to  the  human 
soul ;  but  they  are  to  such  a  degree  superior  to  all  other  pro- 
ductions, they  are  so  truly  unique  in  their  comprehensive  and 
exceedingly  nice  adaptation  to  the  soul  of  man,  so  completely 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  judgment  and  intellect,  of  the  ima- 
gination and  the  taste,  the  emotions  and  desires  of  the  heart,  of 
the  conscience  and  the  will;  they  are,  also,  so  singularly 
adapted  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  man,  that  to  every  sound 
mind  it  can  but  seem  utterly  incredible  that  the  particidar  men, 
living  at  the  particular  time,  that  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures 
are  proved  to  have  been,  and  to  have  lived,  could,  without  the 
direct  interposition  of  God,  have  produced  these  Scriptures. 

This  voice  of  God  in  attestation  of  the  Bible  rings  out  clear 
and  distinct  in  the  same  proportion  that  we  become  familiar 
with  tlie  character  and  contents  of  the  Bible  and  vnth  the  deep- 
est and  most  imperative  demands  of  our  souls.  A  person  well 
informed  in  these  respects  can  as  easily  believe  that  man  made 
himself  and  the  world,  as  to  believe  that  man  gave  the  Bible  to 
the  world.  The  forcible  language  of  Dr.  Stier  is  applicable  not 
simply  to  the  Gospels,  but  to  the  whole  Bible  : 

The  Bible  may  be  called  the  key  to  the  human  heart.  The 
most  intricate  and  complicated  lock  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
ever  devised  is  not  so  marvellously  intricate  and  complicated  as 
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the  soul  of  man.  And,  yet,  should  you  find  a  key  exactly 
fitted  to  the  wards  of  the  most  complicated  lock,  you  would  say 
that  key  was  made  for  that  lock.  Now  we  find  the  Bible,  in  its 
doctrines,  in  its  precepts,  in  its  warnings,  in  its  promises,  in  its 
consolations,  in  all  the  variety  of  its  contents  exactly  fitted  to 
this  wonderful,  mysterious  soul.  Shall  we  not  say,  the  same 
being  that  made  the  soul  made  the  Bible  ?  A  great  throng  of 
iii-itnesses,  not  only  among  the  learned,  but  among  tlie  un- 
learned also,  respond  in  the  affirmative.  A  multitude  of  char- 
acters well  described  as  "  blooming  in  the  holiest  type  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  beauty,  deep  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures  "  in 
all  ranks  of  society  are  ready  with  the  answer.  We  not  only 
believe,  but  from  our  own  blessed  experience  we  know  and  are 
persuaded  that  the  Bible  came  from  God. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  modes  in  which  God  has 
spoken  out  of  heaven  and  declared  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
Christian  apostles,  and  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  to  be  the  author- 
ized revealets  of  his  counsels  and  will. 

We  pass  on  now  to  assert  inspiration  in  its  strict  sense.  We 
have  proved  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  did  receive  a  super- 
natural revelation  from  God.  We  have  shown  that  these  par- 
ticular persons  were  chosen  by  God  and  commissioned  to  deliver 
to  the  race  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  in  all  generations, 
communications  of  infinite  moment.  Let  it  be  noticed,  these 
revelations  and  communications  were  not  designed  exclusively 
or  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  they  were  directly 
conmiittcd.  They  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations 
and  all  generations  of  men.  But  how  could  they  avail  for  this 
purpose  unless  they  were  expressed  in  language,  written  out  in 
such  characters  and  indices  of  thought  as  abide  unchangeable. 
It  would  not  answer  to  depend  upon  tradition  and  oral  commu- 
nication for  the  dissemination  and  transmission  of  such  a  revela- 
tion. How  speedily,  in  such  a  case,  the  revelation  would  be- 
come involved  in  inextricable  confusion,  mixed  up  with  human 
additions  and  modifications.  A  revelation,  to  accomplish  its 
office  of  giving  to  the  world  a  definite  knowledge  of  God,  of 
his  plans  and  purposes,  must  be  recorded.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  "  an  infallible  record  is  the  only  channel 
through  which  a  certain  knowledge  of  a  divine  revelation  made 
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by  God  to  the  men  of  one  age  and  nation,  can  be  conveyed  to 
men  of  all  ages  and  nations."  But  how  could  such  a  record  be 
secured  ?  Obviously  it  could  be  done  only  by  having  the  re- 
corders, while  doing  their  work,  under  the  control  of  the  same 
infallible  Spirit  that  gave  the  revelation.  What,  for  example, 
can  assure  us  that  we  have  an  infallible  record  of  the  teachings 
and  particular  sayings  of  Christ?  He  made  no  record  of  them 
himself.  Years  elapsed  after  they  were  uttered  before  the  apos- 
tles recorded  them.  Could  they  record  them  with  infallible 
accuracy,  could  they  convey  his  doctrines  with  anything  like 
complete  correctness  without  the  direct  interposition  and  aid  of 
God  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  The 
same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  entire  sacred  canon.  Hence 
we  naturally  conclude  that  the  recorders  of  divine  revelation 
were  divinely  guided  in  making  their  records. 

Again,  the  assertions  of  the  writers  themselves  are  evi- 
dence that  they  wrote  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  assertions  may  now  properly  be  adduced  as  proof,  for 
as  we  have  seen,  these  men  were  divinely  commissioned  teach- 
ers. We  can  not  hesitate  to  receive  the  declarations  of  men 
chosen  of  God  and  invested  with  such  sacred  functions.  When 
they  preface  their  messages  with  the  phrases,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  "The  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,"  "Which 
things  we  speak  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teach- 
eth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,"  we  are  bound  not  to 
regard  them  as  arrogant  pretenders,  but  as  men  speaking  the 
truth.  Not  to  extend  argument  upon  this  point,  we  may  say  that 
we  are  led  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  was  ^ven 
to  the  world  by  men  acting  supematurally.  etonwarog  in  its 
application  to  the  Scriptures  does  imply,  that  they  are  an  au- 
thoritative declaration  of  the  divine  will  such  as  all  men  are 
under  obligation  to  obey. 

The  question  now  arises  how  far  this  supernatural  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  the  writers  extended?  Can  we 
fix  any  precise  metes  and  bounds  up  to  which  this  extraordinary 
power  reached,  and'  beyond  which  it  did  not  go?  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  writers  were  supematurally  controlled. 
But  were  they  so  controlled  as  to  become  mere  passive,  invol- 
untary instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit?    Were  their 
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own  powers  and  faculties  overborne,  so  that  the  writers  became 
simply  writing  machines  ?  There  is  no  doubt  God  might  have 
converted  men  into  such  instruments  had  he  chosen  to  do  so. 
The  being,  who  from  stones  can  raise  up  children,  can  also 
change  living,  voluntary  men  into  stones  or  machines.  But 
even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  style  and  form  of  the  Scriptures 
forbids  us  to  entertain  such  a  view  of  inspiration.  The  respect- 
ive books  and  divisions  of  the  sacred  canon  are  marked  by  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  disclosing  the  individuality,  the  various 
temperaments,  the  constitution  of  mind,  the  habits  of  thought, 
and  modes  of  expression  of  the  different  writers.  In  this  way 
the  sacred  writers  are  as  perfectly  distinguished  from  one  another 
as  are  writers  uninspired.  By  a  process  similar  to  that  which 
enables  us  to  distin^niish  between  the  writing  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  of  Spencer  and  Milton, 
of  Dr.  Paley  and  Bishop  Butler,  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
between  the  writings  of  David  and  Solomon,  of  Moses  and 
Isaiah,  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  of  Peter  and  John,  of  James  and 
Paul.  The  sacred  writers  were  not  mere  channels  or  mouth- 
pieces for  the  transmission  of  divine  revelation.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  supernatural  power  exerted  upon  the 
writers  did  not  suspend  or  supersede  the  action  of  their  own  pow- 
ers. It  did  not  eliminate  their  individual  characteristics.  In 
making  up  the  scriptural  records  their  own  powers  of  under- 
standing and  reason,  of  reflection  and  judgment,  of  investiga- 
tion and  comparison,  of  memory  and  imagination  were  all  called 
into  exercise.  Hence,  the  wonderful  variety  which  constitutes 
one  charming  excellence  of  the  inspired  volume.  These  indi- 
vidual faculties  of  these  chosen  individuals  were  by  the  power 
of  the  infinite  Spirit  exercised  to  just  that  degree  and  in  con- 
formity to  exactly  those  conditions,  which  were  necessary  to 
secure  for  their  entire  record,  naaa  YQ^tplt  the  title  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  word  of  God.  The  sacred  penmen,  whether  they 
wrote  history  or  biography,  poetry  or  prophecy,  aphorisms  or 
parables,  whether  the  subject  matter  of  their  composition  was, 
at  any  time,  wholly  or  in  part,  such  as  came  within  the  reach  of 
human  powers,  or  was  such  as  must  have  been  imparted  di- 
rectly by  the  omniscient  mind,  the  sacred  penmen  from  the 
beginning  to  the  completion  of  their    work  were  attended, 
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assisted  and  controlled  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit.  They  wrote  all 
that  and  only  that,  which  harmonizes,  in  all  particulars,  with 
his  will.  So  that  the  whole  Bible,  in  all  its  exceedingly  rich 
and  wonderful  variety  of  contents,  is  covered  over  with  the 
divine  sanction. 

But  have  we,  even  now,  pushed  our  investigation  of  the 
meaning  of  ^«o;imwoto<:,  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  to  its  utmost 
limits  ?  Have  we  reached  the  1  ine  that  divides  the  knowable 
from  the  unknowable  ?  Hear  we  the  voice  saying,  "  Thus  far, 
but  no  farther,'*  or,  can  we  proceed  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
all  Scripture  was  given  verhum  vabo,  word  for  word,  by  God? 
Are  the  Scriptures  the  verba  ipsissima  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  This 
is  a  question  with  which  modem  criticism  is  much  occupied. 
But  we  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  undue  importance  is 
attached  to  the  decision  of  this  point.  We  have  shown  already 
that  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  the  Bible  bear  the  divine 
seal.  Of  what  great  consequence  is  it  to  determine  whence 
came  the  particular  words,  which  are  the  vehicle  of  these  doc- 
trines and  sentiments  ?  The  doctrines  and  the  sentiments  are 
the  chief  things,  and  the  same  doctrines  and  sentiments  may  be 
couched  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  phraseology.  Each  one 
of  several  different  modes  of  expressing  the  same  thoughts  may 
be  equally  good.  Of  what  practical  consequence  is  it,  whether 
the  ideas  were  clothed  in  one  garb  or  in  another  garb  equally 
fit  and  proper?  In  the  book  of  nature,  we  find  the  creator  has 
expressed  his  thoughts  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  forms. 
The  one  essential  idea  manifested  in  the  creation  of  the  fish,  for 
example,  is  given  to  the  world  in  ten  thousand  different  distincft 
expressions.  The  one  divine  thought  revealed  in  the  creation 
of  the  bird  is  found  in,  at  least,  three  thousand  different  forms 
of  expression.  A  like  variety  characterizes  all  the  kingdoms  of 
nature.  And  analogy  leads  us  to  expect  to  find  the  same  va- 
riety of  expression  in  the  Bible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  part  of 
the  revelations  contained  in  the  Scriptures  were  given  by  verbal 
communication.  The  words  of  the  Law  were  traced  upon  stone 
by  God  himself,  and  to  the  ear  of  the  inspired  writers  words 
were  spoken  sometimes  by  persons  who  came  to  them  in  vis- 
ions. And  yet,  only  a  small  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
can  have  been  conveyed  in  this  mode.     The  style  adopted  by 
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the  writers  and  their  modes  of  expression  are  entirely  incompat- 
ible with  the  supposition  that  they  acted  as  mere  amanuenses, 
copying  words  one  by  one  as  they  were  dictated  to  them.  In 
confirmation  of  this  remark,  notice  the  introduction  of  the  Gos- 
pel accordmg  to  Luke : 

*'  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
those  things,  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they 
delivered  them  unto  us  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word,  it  seemed  good  to  me,  also,  having  had 
perfect  understaading  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write,"  &c. 

Now  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  to 
Luke  what  to  write  word  for  word,  must  we  not  believe  Luke 
was  a  dissembler  ?  Compare,  also,  the  accounts  of  the  same 
transactions,  or  the  reports  of  the  same  events  and  declarations 
given  to  the  different  writers.  In  how  few  instances  are  they 
stated  in  the  same  words.  Take,  for  example,  the  inscription 
over  the  cross  upon  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified.  Each 
one  of  the  four  evangelists  gives  it  in  a  form  of  expression  dif- 
ferent from  those  employed  by  all  the  others ;  and  yet,  all  these 
different  modes  of  expression  convey  substantially  the  same 
sense.  Verbal  inspiration,  then,  in  the  sense  that  the  particu- 
lar phraseology  of  the  Bible  was  directly  conveyed  to  the  ear  of 
the  writers,  cannot  be  maintained  without  destroying  the  credi- 
bility of  the  writers.  But  still,  in  one  sense,  in  the  most  cor- 
rect sense,  all  inspiration  may  be  called  verbal  inasmuch  as  we 
are  so  constituted  that  we  think  in  words.  Man  is  not  simply 
a  thinking  being,  but  he  is  also  a  speaking  being.  Language 
is  not  an  acquired  art.  It  is  a  natural  endowment.  We  have 
no  proof  that  thoughts  can  exist  in  the  mind  independent  of,  or 
separated  from  some  embodiment  in  language.  Each  mind, 
according  to  its  own  peculiar  structure,  naturally  embodies  its 
thoughts  and  conceptions  in  forms  and  expressions  peculiarly  its 
own.  So  that  those  who  maintain  that  inspiration  is  confined 
to  the  thoucrhts  of  the  writers  and  consists  of  inward  susrsres^ 
tions,  virtually  hold  to  verbal  inspiration  in  its  profoundest 
sense.  And  therefore  the  Scriptures,  through  the  mediating 
witness  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are 
truly  and  essentially  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

88» 
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But  to  advance  one  step  farther.  Does  ^•^Ttyvnrog  imply  the 
entire  freedom  of  the  Scriptures  from  historical  and  scientific 
inaccuracies  ?  A  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 
can  be  derived  only  from  an  examination  in  detidl  of  all  the  his- 
torical and  scientific  statements  contained  in  the  Bible.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  pre- 
conceived theories,  and  say  the  Scriptures  ought  to  possess  par- 
ticular characteristics,  and,  therefore,  they  do  possess  them. 
Not  a  little  has  the  inspired  volume  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
such  defenders.  Its  opponents  having  easily  overthrown  these 
false  theories  of  inspiration  have  imagined,  and  exultingly  de- 
clared to  the  world  that  they  have  overthrown  inspiration  itself. 
The  concluding  words  of  the  passage  to  which  we  referred  at 
the  conmiencement  of  this  article  will  give  us  -a  clew  to  the 
answer  of  this  question.  So  to  speak,  they  start  us  in  the  right 
direction.  They  declare  to  us  what  is  the  grand  design  and 
object  of  inspiration.  It  is  not  to  teach  history,  or  astronomy, 
or  geography,  or  meteorology,  or  geology,  or  the  sciences 
generally.  Its  design  is  peculiar  and  distinct,  i.  e.,  to  convey 
to  the  world  ''  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  instruction  in  ri^t- 
eousness,"  to  make  known  unto  men  clearly  their  moral  and 
religious  duties,  to  unfold  to  them  the  requirements  of  the 
divine  law,  and  especially  to  reveal  God's  marvellous,  myste- 
rious plan  of  salvation  by  grace.  This  is  the  one  grand,  crown- 
ing object  and  end  of  the  Scriptures.  All  the  historical  and 
scientific  allusions  and  statements  that  the  Bible  contains  are 
only  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  sublime  end. 

Let  the  object  which  God  had  in  view  in  giving  the  Bible  to 
the  world  be  kept  in  mind,  and  then  all  its  historical  and  scien- 
tific references,  so  far  from  impairing  our  confidence  in  its  inspi- 
ration, will  greatly  confirm  and  establish  our  faith.  All  men 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  any  respect,  are  agreed  that  nature 
ifi  ^*o7rvii'0To$,  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Nature  is  divine. 
We  are  sacredly  bound  to  receive  every  fact  and  every  truth 
taught  by  nature.  We  accept  the  assertion  that  **  the  facts  of 
creation  are  as  invariable  as  God,  and  the  analysis  of  a  plant 
or  an  insect  marks  its  demonstration  with  the  seal  of  eternal 
truth.  The  creation  is  a  visible  ladder  by  which  man  ascends 
to  the  invisible  creator.''    Let  it  be  proved  that  the  Scriptures 
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contradict  the  known  affirmations  of  nature,  then  is  our  confi- 
dence in  their  inspiration  gone.    But  this  is  a  point  which  never 
has  been,  and  which  we  are  sure  never  can  be  proved.     The 
declarations  of  scientific  savans  to  this  effect  heretofore  made, 
have  been  shown  to  be  vain  boasts,  false  conceits,  or  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  insufficient  data.     The  instances  in  which  it 
has  been  claimed  that  the  book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  reve- 
lation contradict  each  other  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  either  nature  or  revelation,  or  both,  have   been  falsely 
interpreted.     The  uniform  tendency  of  the  advance  of  knowl- 
edge is  to  set  forth  in  ever   clearer  light  the  wonderful  and 
charming  harmony  of  the  book   of  nature  and  the  book  of 
books.     Scientific  topics  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible  in  the  only 
language  and  by  the  only  terms   that  the  nature  of  the  case 
admitted,  viz.,  the  language  of  the  times  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  given  to  men.    Natural  phenomena  are  not  described  by  ab- 
stract, scientific,  strictly  philosophical  terms.    These  would  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible,  and  God,  by  the  use  of  them,  would 
have  defeated  his  own  design.     Some  seem  to  imagine  the  ab- 
sence of  such  terms  fi-om  the  Bible,  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  did  not  come  from  God,  whereas  their  presence  in  the 
Scriptures  would  be  an  argument  against  inspiration.     Reason- 
ing a  priori  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  scientific 
allusions  in  the  Bible  would  be  in  the  language  of  appearance, 
not  of  reality,  that  they  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  masses  of  the  people ;  and  such  a  candid  exam- 
ination finds  them  to  be. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  article,  already  too  much  pro- 
tracted ;  and,  although  our  investigations  have  not  enabled  us 
to  determine,  in  all  particulars,  the  exact  degree  to  which  the 
infinite  Spirit  operated  upon  the  minds  and  controlled  the 
words  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible;  although  this,  like  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  may 
be  among  the  secret  things  that  belong  unto  God,  yet,  we  are 
brought  inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments  may  with  propriety,  and  even 
with  emphasis  be  called  the  Word  of  God.  They  were  given 
by  his  direct  interposition  and  agency,  and  they  declare  to  us 
in&llibly  his  character,  his  counsels  and  his  will.    They  do  boax 
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the  genuine  seal  of  Jehovah.  Let,  then,  the  fnends  of  the 
Bible  repose  in  it  a  more  unwavering  faith.  Let  them  not  treat 
it  ^^  superficially  and  on  principles  of  partial  and  one-sided  de- 
duction just  as  if  it  were  the  word  of  man.^  Let  them  explore 
those 

''  Depths  where  from  the  one  root  of  sensus  simplex  the  richest 
fulness  of  references  spring  up  and  ramify  in  such  a  manner,  that 
what,  upon  the  ground  and  territory  of  its  immediate  historical  con- 
nection, presents  one  definitely  apprehended  truth  as  the  kernel  of 
its  meaning,  does  nevertheless  exhaust  itself  into  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  senses  for  the  teaching  of  the  world  in  all  ages,  and 
especially  in  the  church,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  continues  to 
uufold  his  germinal  word  even  to  the  end  of  the  days." — Stier,  Wds. 
of  Jesus. 

Then  shall  they  experience  the  truth  so  felicitously  expressed 
by  the  learned  Bengel,  ''Onmis  scriptura  divinitus  inspirata,  est, 
non  solum  dum  scripta  est,  Deo  spirante  per  scriptores ;  sed 
etiam  dum  legitur,  Deo  spirante  per  scripturam,  et  scriptura 
ipsum  spirant." 

All  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  not  only  while  it  is  being 
written,  God  breathed  through  the  writers,  but,  also,  while  it  is 
being  read,  God  breathing  through  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Scriptures  breathing  out,  exhaling,  being  full  of  God  himself. 
By  no  means  let  the  friends  of  the  Bible  be  understood,  as  some 
of  them  are  in  danger  of  being  understood,  to  deprecate  the 
most  thorough  and  searching  examination  of  its  claims.  Let 
them,  not  by  pouring  forth  Jeremiads  over  the  influence  of  recent 
productions  of  the  rationalistic  and  infidel  schools,  give  the 
impression  that  the  Bible  cannot  abide  the  severest  tests.  Let 
them  rather  by  comprehensive  and  impartial  study  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  proofs  of  its  inspiration.  Then  will 
they  not  fear  all  that  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  can  do.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  calm  and  dignified  address  they  can  say  to 
the  Baurs,  the  Colensos,  the  Reviewers,  the  Benans,  et  id  omne 
genus: 

"  Permit  us  to  tell  you  in  %11  friendship,  there  are  those  who 
have  given  patient  and  industrious  attention  to  every  thing  that 
has  sprung  from  the  lofty  wisdom  of  your  unbelief,  but  whose  faith 
in  the  testimony  of  God's  Spirit  in  holy  writ  has  not  seldom  found 
its  most  effectual  invigoration  and  its  most  convincing  argument  in 
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the  self-contradictory  folly  of  your  books,  the  darkness  of  which 
has  only  served  to  make  their  own  light  the  brighter  and  more 
precious." 

Then  would  their  response  to  all  the  boasts  of  infidelity  be, 
If  this  counsel  or  this  work  were  of  men  it  might  come  to 
nought.   But  it  is  of  God ;  therefore  ye  cannot  overthrow  it. 


ARTICLE    n. 
CONGREGATIONALISM 

AS  RELATED  TO  CIVIL  LIBERTY,   CHRISTIAN  DEVELOPMENT,   AND 

CHURCH   EXTENSION. 

The  Cambridge  Platform  is  a  much  more  important  and 
interesting  document  than  many,  even  of  those  who  hold  the 
doctrines  of  the  Puritans,  suppose  it  to  l>e.  It  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  1648,  or  twenty  eight  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
forefathers  at  Plymouth.  There  were  already  a  large  number 
of  churches  established  in  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Colonies^  and  their  ministers  were  generally  among  the  most 
learned  and  pious  clergymen  that  had  been  educated  in  Eng- 
land. Prelacy  had  driven  a  large  proportion  of  this  class  of 
ministers  out  of  the  English  church,  while  it  had  retained  those 
who  were  ready  to  conform  to  its  requirements,  though  they 
lacked  both  learning  and  piety,  and  even  though  they  were 
Papists  at  heart.  Those  who  came  into  exile  with  their  people 
would  naturally  be  among  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  Non- 
conformists. Such  was  the  class  of  men  by  whom  the  Plat- 
fonn  was  framed.  The  controversies  of  that  period  made  them 
especially  learned  in  all  matters  relating  to  church  polity.  The 
Platform  adopted  nothing  that  was  novel,  but  its  object  was  to 
put  into  definite  form  a  system  that  already  existed  among 
them  in  all  its  principal  features.     They  were  perfectly  agreed 
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in  one  general  idea,  namely,  that  the  word  of  God  ought  to  be 
their  exclusive  authority  in  matters  of  polity  as  well  as  doctrine, 
and  that  human  traditions  ought  to  be  rejected  so  far  as  they 
varied  from  that  word  or  made  essential  additions  to  it.  In 
every  thing  except  some  minor  matters  they  were  agreed  as  to 
what  the  word  of  God  taught. 

In  their  preface,  they  express  a  desire  ^  to  hold  forth  the  same 
doctrine  in  religion,  especially  in  fundamentals  "  that  was  held 
by  their  brethren  in  England.  They  adopted  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  taking  care  however  to  say  that  they  re- 
ceived it  "  for  substance  of  doctrine,''  and  excepting  also  some 
sections  relating  to  church  discipline.  In  a  kind  and  Christian 
manner  they  answered  the  objections  that  were  urged  against 
them  by  their  "  presbyterial  brethren,"  and  expressed  their  in- 
tention to  take  the  word  of  God  for  their  guide  in  constructing 
the  framework  of  their  polity.  Their  objections  to  the  "  presby- 
terial" system  were  that  they  thought  it  went  beyond  the  word  of 
God,  and  made  large  additions  to  the  apostolic  system ;  merely 
by  virtue  of  what  they  regarded  as  human  authority,  and  that 
its  basis,  as  an  elective  monarchy,  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  democratic  basis,  which  the  apostles  had,  in  their  opinion, 
established. 

The  Platform  consists  of  seventeen  brief  chapters,  which 
form  a  complete  system  of  organization  and  government,  that 
was  compact,  simple,  and  not  encumbered  by  any  unnecessaiy 
machinery.  Its  definition  of  a  church  is  as  follows  :  *^  A  Con- 
gregational church  is  by  the  institution  of  Christ  a  part  of  the 
militant  visible  church,  consisting  of  a  company  of  saints,  by 
calling,  united  into  one  body  by  a  holy  covenant,  for  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  the  mutual  edification  of  one  another  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Its  members  should  be 
those  who  so  live  and  walk  ^  as  that  in  charitable  discretion  they 
may  be  accounted  saints  by  calling,"  or  in  other  words,  those 
who  profess  faith  in  Christ,  and  live  agreeably  to  such  a  profes- 
sion. The  number  of  persons  to  be  gathered  into  a  church 
should  not  be  greater  than  could  conveniently  worship  together, 
and  there  might  be  as  many  churches  in  one  city  or  town  as  the 
convenience  of  the  city  might  require.  Some  general  sugges- 
tions are  made  as  to  what  the  substance  of  a  church  covenant 
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kbould  be,  but  no  form  is  prescribed.     Each  church  was  left  at 
iberty  to  adopt  such  a  form  as  it  might  think  proper. 

After  declaring  what  constitutes  a  church,  the  Platform  des- 
ignates its  officers.  The  highest  of  these  were  pastors  and 
teachers.  By  later  practice  these  two  offices  have  been  united 
in  one  person,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  thing  has 
been  gained  by  the  change.  We  have  not  space,  however,  to 
liscuss  the  question  here. 

The  other  officers  were  ruling  elders  and  deacons.  The  office 
y£  ruling  elder  was  radically  different  ftom  what  it  is  in  the 
E^resbyterian  church ;  and  it  is  now  discontinued,  its  duties  be- 
ing entrusted  to  the  deacons,  who  are  in  many  instances,  aided 
by  a  committee  of  the  church  which  is  elected  annually.  All 
these  officers  are  elected  by  vote  of  the  brethren.  Ministers  are 
[>rdained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  this  is  regarded  merely 
u  a  fitting  ceremony.  Election  by  the  brethren  must  precede 
it,  and  the  election  is  the  act  which  exclusively  confers  the  right 
af  office.  The  minister  holds  his  office  on  such  terms  as  have 
been  agreed  on  between  him  and  the  people,  except  so  far  as  his 
rights  and  duties  are  prescribed  by  the  word  of  God.  The 
right  of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  the  duty  of  admin- 
istering discipline  and  of  managing  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
church  also  belongs  to  the  people. 

But  though  the  brethren  of  each  church  were  invested  with 
supreme  authority  as  to  the  management  of  its  concerns,  yet 
the  Platform  did  not  adopt  the  system  of  Independency.  It 
dflee  the  phrase  ^  neighbor  churches,"  and  the  system  which  it 
adopts  recognizes  the  duties  of  good  neighborhood,  and  makes 
pfovision  for  the  exercise  of  such  duties.  Among  these  duties 
is  that  of  consultation  in  all  important  matters,  such  as  the 
formation  of  a  new  church,  the  settlement  and  discipline  of  a 
minister,  the  settlement  of  an  important  dispute,  or  a  difficult 
case  of  discipline.  Other  duties  are  those  of  watchfulness,  ad- 
monition, encouragement  and  aid,  and  the  proper  regulation  of 
tihe  transfer  of  membership  from  one  church  to  another.  For 
the  discharge  of  some  of  these  duties,  councils  are  provided  for. 
Others  are  left  to  the  voluntary  action  of  individual  chiux^hes, 
to  be  performed  by  means  of  visits  and  otherwise. 

The  Platform  also  provides  for  synods  to  debate  and  deddft 
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important  matters.  But  neither  councils  or  sjmods  have  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  churches.  Their  decisions  are 
merely  advisory,  and  the  only  power  which  ''neighbor  churches* 
have  over  each  other  is  to  withdraw  their  fellowship  when  it 
becomes  proper  to  do  so.  In  practice  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  parties  calling  a  council,  by  agreement,  confer  upon  it 
the  power  of  arbitration,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  very  con- 
venient. 

No  synod  has  been  called  for  many  years ;  but  the  system  of 
general  conferences  which  has  recently  been  adopted,  will  prob- 
ably answer  all  the  valuable  purposes  of  a  sjmod. 

Associations  of  ministers  are  not  mentioned ;  for  they  consti- 
tute no  part  of  the  system  of  church  government.  They  are 
voluntary  bodies,  and  their  only  relation  to  the  churches  is  that 
they  license  men  to  preach,  and  in  this  way  the  churches  have 
come  to  confide  in  them  for  the  disciplination  of  ministers.  One 
whom  they  recommend  is  accepted  without  further  examination, 
and  when  they  withdraw  fix>m  a  man  their  license,  no  church 
would  employ  him.  They  thus  have  in  their  own  hands  the 
keeping  of  the  honor  and  integrity  of  their  own  profession. 

Our  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  the  Platform  is  brief.  Wc 
advise  those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  it,  to  study  it.  It  is 
itself  brief ;  but  it  comprehends  much.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  read  and  consult  it  repeatedly,  and  always  with  increasing 
admiration  for  the  ministers  who  adopted  such  a  system.  They 
were  disinterested  Christians,  desiring  nothing  but  to  know  and 
maintain  Christianity  in  its  purity. 

They  understood  the  system  of  church  government  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  a  democracy,  and  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  it  though  it  deprived  them  of  tha  ecdesi^B-*  • 
ticol  power  which  the  human  heart  so  naturally  desires,  and 
which  the  clergy  of  Europe  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy. 
But  they  well  knew  how  the  acquisition  of  authority  had  cor- 
rupted the  clergy,  abused  the  people,  and  blighted  Christianity. 
In  the  Papal  system  it  had  become  a  despotism ;  and  it  had 
been  the  most  corrupt,  cruel  and  unprincipled  despotism  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  In  the  church  of  England  they  saw 
the  operation  of  prelacy,  which  is  a  combination  of  monarch/ 
and  aristocracy,  and  its  features  were  all  repulsive.     Wi^ 
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Presbyterianism  they  were  in  close  affinity  \  but  they  under- 
stood it  to  be  an  elective  monarchy,  in  which  the  brethren  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  admission  or  expulsion  of  members,  the 
administration  of  discipline  or  the  management  of  affairs ;  and 
they  did  not  find  any  monarchic  features  in  the  New  Testament 
scheme. 

Their  system  of  popular  government  had  already  begun  to 
develop  its  results.  The  essence  of  the  system  is  that  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  the  church ;  and  as  between  themselves,  the  breth- 
ren are  sovereign,  owing  allegiance  to  (Christ  directly,  and  not 
through  a  priest  or  hierarch,  or  in  any  other  indirect  form.  No 
man  stood  between  the  Christian  members  of  the  church  and 
Christ.  They  were  "  kings  and  priests  unto  God,"  and  they 
knew  no  other  kings  or  priests.  A  priesthood,  such  as  prelacy 
sets  up,  did  not,  in  their  view,  belong  to  the  Christian  system. 
But  along  with  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  the  brethren 
thus  enjoyed,  were  the  responsibilities  of  sovereignty.  As  each 
man  must  decide  for  himself  what  his  duty  required,  and  as  he 
must  answer  for  every  thing  directly  to  God,  that  responsibility 
was  very  great.  And  New  England  character  oweg  some  of 
its  highest  traits  to  this  very  feeling  of  responsibility  which  their 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  creates.  Tlie  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  an  important  matter  has  a  tendency  to  rouse  the  mind 
of  a  good  man  to  meet  the  emergency ;  and  it  makes  him  much 
more  of  a  man  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  is  true 
in  church  government  just  as  it  is  in  civil  government.  If  the 
people  have  no  voice,  but  are  treated  as  underlings,  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  think  as  underlings,  and  to  act  as  under- 
lings ;  and  their  voice  ceases  to  be  worth  much.  Their  rulers, 
whether  in  church  or  state,  may  govern  them,  and  keep  tliem 
docile  and  peaceable ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  kept  in  such  a 
condition  they  are  an  inferior  class  of  people.  On  the  other 
hand  a  popular  government,  whether  in  church  or  state,  is  more 
inclined  to  questions  and  debates.  It  is  not  easily  kept  in  a 
docile  condition  by  those  who  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  heritage  ; 
but  it  trains  men  to  research,  to  vigorous  thought,  to  self- 
reliant  enterprise,  and  to  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  sover- 
eignty. Whether  in  civil  or  church  government  it  tends  to 
make  the  highest  style  of  man.     It  is  capable  of  raising  man 
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higher  than  any  other  system ;  and  its  constant  and  natural 
tendency  is  to  elevate  him.  Too  much  government,  whether 
in  church  or  state,  has  a  belittling  influence  on  the  mind. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  the  advocates  of  prelacy 
whether  the  brethren  of  a  church  are  competent  to  maintain 
self-government.  And  we  often  hear  from  the  West  the  ex- 
pression that  though  it  may  do  for  New  England,  it  will  not  do 
for  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  is  less  of  education. 
These  ideas  are  oftenest  held  by  men  who  are  most  radical  in 
respect  to  civil  government,  and  who  advocate  the  extension  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  our 
population. '  But  surely  if  the  people  are  competent  to  main- 
tain a  popular  civil  government,  those  of  them  who  are  gov- 
erned by  Christian  principle  ought  to  be  competent  to  maintain 
church  government,  and  Christians  need  the  elevating  tenden- 
cies which  belong  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers. 

But  this  feeling  of  responsibility  is  an  active  principle,  and 
of  mighty  power.  It  was  one  of  the  impulses  that  brought  the 
Puritans  here,  and  when  they  arrived  its  vigor  increased. 
Among  other  things,  it  had  already  led  to  the  invention  of  one 
the  greatest  inventions  of  modem  times ;  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  in  its  probable  results  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
We  refer  to  their  invention  of  a  system  of  universal  education, 
by  means  of  common  schools.  The  legislative  act  which  estab- 
lished the  system  was  passed  in  1647,  a  year  before  the  Plat- 
form was  adopted,  and  it  was  placed  on  religious  grounds. 
The  logic  which  led  to  the  system  of  education  was  very  brief. 

J£  every  man  is  directly  responsible  to  God  to  decide  cor- 
rectly as  to  his  duty,  it  is  infinitely  important  to  him  that  he 
should  be  educated  so  as  to  understand  his  duty.  Therefore  no 
person  should  be  left  uneducated. 

The  ftmdamental  idea  of  papacy  is  a  religious  despotism  re- 
siding in  the  priesthood.  The  people  are  responsible  to  them. 
Its  logic  therefore  is  that  the  people  should  not  be  educated, 
except  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  priesthood.  All 
prelacy  leads  in  the  same  direction.  In  England  it  has  hitherto 
successfully  opposed  a  system  of  universal  education ;  prefer- 
ing  that  the  people  should  remain  in  ignorance,  unless  educated 
under  the   superintendence  of  the    church,  which   means  the 
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priesthood.  In  this  country  its  preferences  have  been  for  paro- 
chial schools.  Indeed  no  denomination  that  does  not  sustain 
the  Puritan  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  in  church  govern- 
ment can  be  expected  to  sustain  public  schools,  free  from  all 
ecclesiastical  authority,  so  heartily  as  those  who  do  adopt  it. 
We  do  not  believe  that  under  any  other  system  of  church  polity 
the  common  school  system  would  have  been  invented,  or  if  in- 
vented would  have  been  put  in  successful  operation  in  com- 
peting with  parochial  schools,  so  as  to  command  respect.  But 
with  their  views  of  popular  sovereignty  the  Puritan  clergy 
naturally  favored  the  establishment  of  schools  to  be  managed 
by  the  people,  and  exerted  their  own  influence  respecting  them 
simply  as  members  of  the  community.  In  this  way  their  influ- 
ence has  been  great  and  salutary,  and  has  infused  into  the 
system  as  much  religious  influence  as  is  consistent  with  the 
common  rights  of  all  classes  of  people ;  and  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  their  influence  is  much  higher  and  better  and  more 
effective  than  it  could  be,  if  it  were  coupled  with  authority. 
And  it  provides  for  universal  education,  while  parochial  schools 
provide  merely  for  the  children  of  the  parish. 

Popular  government  in  the  church,  led  easily  and  naturally 
to  a  similar  system  of  civil  government.  Towns  were  organ- 
ized into  little  local  governments,  where  matters  of  public  in- 
terest were  openly  debated  and  decided  by  vote  of  the  majority. 
The  establishment  of  common  schools  subdivided  the  towns  into 
school  districts,  each  of  which  was  a  perfect  democracy.  When 
the  people  of  the  towns  took  part  in  forming  a  state  govern- 
ment, they  were  already  accustomed  to  manage  the  machinery  of 
self  government,  and  they  held  popular  sovereignty  as  a  relig- 
ious idea.  And  this  basis  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
popular  government.  Responsibility  to  God  is  necessary  as  a 
security  that  a  man  will  act  honestly  when  no  human  eye 
sees  him.  The  Puritan  faith  supplies  this  restraint  against 
dishonesty. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  system  is  defective  because  it 
contains  so  little  of  the  element  of  authority.  It  Is  true  that  it 
contains  the  element  of  human  authority  in  a  very  slight  de* 
gree.  The  authority  of  the  churches  over  each  other  is  the  mere 
power  to  withdraw  fellowship.     But  the  more  we  reflect  u^n 
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it,  the  more  we  should  be  satisfied  that  this  is  enough.  Let 
a  church  embrace  such  doctrines,  and  adhere  to  such  a  minister 
as  the  neighboring  churches  after  candid  investigation  can  not 
hold  fellowship  with,  and  how  soon  the  influence  of  both  church 
and  minister  for  the  propagation  of  error  begins  to  decline. 
How  soon  the  best  members  of  the  church  begin  to  withdraw. 
A  council  passes  a  vote  that  the  fellowship  of  the  churches 
ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  a  particular  minister,  and  if  it  is 
seen  that  he  deserves  it,  he  is  thenceforth  a  cypher.  When  a 
large  number  of  our  ministers  forsook  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  drew  a  majority  of  their  congregations  after  them,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  churches  separated  themselves  and  organized 
new  congregations  without  creating  any  general  agitation  was 
beautiful  for  its  effective  simplicity.  The  evidence  of  the  power 
of  the  churches  to  separate  themselves  from  error,  and  build  up 
the  truth  anew  in  purity,  is  to  be  seen  in  our  metropolis,  and 
all  around  it,  as  we  think  it  could  not  have  been  exhibited  under 
any  other  system  of  polity.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  a  sin- 
gle church,  in  contempt  of  the  opinion  of  neighboring  churches, 
should  attempt  to  exercise  acts  of  tyranny  over  a  member  or  a 
minority  of  members,  the  withdrawal  of  fellowship  from  the 
church ,  and  bestowing  it  upon  the  member  or  the  minority  of 
members  who  are  wronged,  is  an  ample  remedy.  So  if  minis- 
ters find  themselves  stripped  of  authority,  they  possess  what  is 
incomparably  better,  the  influence  which  belongs  to  learning, 
piety  and  faithfulness.  Nowhere  have  such  ministers  a  better 
standing  with  their  people  than  here,  and  probably  there  is 
nowhere  a  purer  or  more  learned  ministry. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Platform 
was  framed  and  adopted.  When  we  look  at  the  results  of  the 
system  which  it  established  we  have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed 
of  its  practical  working.  It  has  encountered  the  prejudices  and 
even  the  bitter  hatred  of  those  who  dislike  its  basis  of  popular 
right  and  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  dislike  its 
pure  ideas  of  God's  justice  and  of  man's  ill  desert  and  evil  dis- 
position on  the  other  hand.  Sickly  sentimentalism  that  looks 
mildly  on  crime  and  wrong,  and  regards  penal  justice  as  bar^ 
barity  ;  rationalism  that  prefers  Reason  to  the  Evangelists,  that 
courts  every  scientific  theory  which  is  supposed  to  be  hostile  to 
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the  Bible,  and  desires  to  have  a  Christianity  without  Christ ; 
these  as  well  as  hierarchic  notions  that  have  more  reverence  for 
formalism  and  formulas  and  ghostly  authority  than  for  sensible 
worship,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Christians  to 
manage  their  own  affairs ;  have  no  sjrmpathy  with  Massachu- 
setts Puritanism.  Disloyalty  thinks  still  worse  of  it.  Treason 
holds  it  In  especial  detestation.  But  having  listened  to  their 
criticisms,  we  still  feel  satisfied  with  its  excellence  and  Its 
power.  We  have  remarked  that  Its  tendencies  are  upward. 
It  does  not  tend  to  satisfy  us  with  what  we  have  already  at- 
tained ;  but  it  leads  us  to  criticise  the  present,  and  to  reflect  on 
that  which  is  before  us ;  on  what  we  might  have  been,  and 
what  we  may  become,  and  what  the  whole  community  might 
become  under  the  Influence  of  a  pure  and  active  Christianity. 
We  dwell  in  Imagination  on  that  state  of  society  which  is  ex- 
pected to  exist  when  the  whole  world  shall  be  converted  to 
Christ,  and  the  question  arises  why  there  Is  not  now  and  here 
such  a  state  of  society.  This  suggests  the  practical  question 
how  much  fault  In  this  respect  rests  with  the  Congregational 
churches  and  ministers  ?  It  is  a  question  that  can  not  be  con- 
sidered too  thoroughly,  especially  if  each  man  will  anxiously 
inquire  how  much  of  It  belongs  to  himself,  and  to  the  church 
with  which  he  Is  connected. 

We  are  In  some  danger  of  trying  to  comfort  ourselves  by 
atttibuting  the  fault  to  the  natural  depravity  of  the  human 
heart.  But  we  ought  to  reflect  that  Christianity  is  designed  to 
oonq\|er  tliis  depravity ;  that  Its  administration  has  been  com- 
mitted to  men  for  tliis  purpose,  and  that  if  It  fails  to  make  this 
conquest,  the  fault  is  probably  with  those  who  wield  the  Instru- 
ment. If  we  look  about  us  we  shall  be  satisfied.  In  most  In- 
stances, that  the  fact  obviously  accords  with  the  probability. 
In  those  Instances  where  churches  have  grown  feeble,  or  gone 
to  decay  or  extinction,  we  can  generally  see  how  the  fault  of 
the  church  or  the  minister  has  brought  it  about.  And  where 
the  same  process  Is  now  going  on,  the  cause  is  equally  obvious, 
and  It  is  plain  that  God  has  put  the  remedy  into  the  hands  of 
the  church  and  pastor,  but  they  are  failing  to  use  It  as  they 
might.  Ours  is  peculiarly  a  system  that  depends,  upon  the  spir- 
itual life  and  vigor  of  its  professors.      It  has  not,  like  most 
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other  organizations,  a  system  of  machinery  that  wiU  keep  it  in 
motion  after  it  is  spiritually  dead.  And  when  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  or  church  turns  aside  from  the  propagation  of 
active  piety  to  ride  some  hobby,  or  to  exalt  some  new  philan- 
thropy, or  falls  into  formalism  and  indifference,  the  error  affects 
them  more  deeply  than  it  would  under  any  other  system  of 
church  polity. 

Unless  our  observation  has  misled  us,  it  is  not  amiss  to  say 
that   even   the  teaching  of  sound  doctrine  is  not  enough,  if 
it  practically  rests  satisfied  with  the  maintenance  of  a  mere 
routine  of  religious  services.     We  believe  that  generally  the 
doctrine  taught  in  our  pulpits  is  sound,  and  that  the  people  also 
acquire  a  great  amount  of  correct  theological  knowledge  in  our 
Sabbath  schools.  Our  congregations  are  generally  intelligent  on 
these  subjects.  But  the  inquiry  is  an  important  one  whether  we  are 
not  now  too  much  inclined  to  stop  with  these  general  elementary 
doctrines.     Imagine  a  congregation  well  instructed  in  the  main 
arguments  upon  which  these  doctrines  rest,  and  fully  convinced 
of  their  truth ;  and  a  minister  rising  in  the  pulpit  and  announc- 
ing that  the  subject  of  his  discourse  is  to  be  the  proof  of  one  of 
these  doctrines,  which  the  people  all  believe  and  understand, 
together  with  the  valid  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported. 
Very  few  people  have  the  ability  to  keep  the  attention  fixed 
upon  such  a  discourse  that  furnishes  no  new  thoughts.     If  it  is 
not  useless,  it  is  next  to  useless ;  and  such  discourses  are  the 
cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  inattention.      Not  that   doctrines 
which  are  well  established  and  understood  are  to  be  neglected, 
but  it  is  safe  to  take  it  for  granted  that  some  truths  are  bdieved 
and  understood  already  by  an  intelligent  congregation.     There 
is  another  set  of  doctrines  that  are  too  often  left  in  the  shade. 
They  are  those  which  Paul  arrives  at  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Komans  and  the  third  chapter  of  Colossians,  and  which  are 
beautifully  stated  in  Philippians  iii.  8.      They  are  the  doctrines 
which  lead  to  a  higher  and  better  exhibition  of  Christian  princi- 
ple before  the  world  than  the  exhibitions  that  are  too  often 
made ;  and  we  think  we  do  not  err  in  saying  that  too  little 
prominence  is  given  to  them. 

J£  a  man  of  sound  religious  principles  and  of  real  piety  has 
not  learned  to  treat  his  wife  and  children  and  neighbors  and  the 
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people  he  meets  in  the  transactions  of  business  with  Christian 
courtesy,  kindness  and  charity ;  if  he  has  not  learned  to  put  off 
the  small  practices  which  spring  from  covetousness ;  if  he  has 
not  learned  to  bestow  charity  without  rudeness ;  if  he  has  not 
learned  to  know  the  value  of  kind  words  and  that  they  are  often 
worth  more  than  medicines ;  if  he  has  not  learned  to  exercise 
sympathy,  not  merely  with  the  afilicted,  but  with  the  wayward 
and  the  weak  and  the  erring,  but  on  the  contrary  is  sternly 
ascetic ;  if  he  does  not  know  that  hospitality  and  the  social  vir- 
tues are  to  be  cultivated  as  Christian  virtues,  and  belong  to 
our  faith,  he  has  }et  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  needs  to  be 
instructed.  And  is  not  this  the  part  of  Christian  life  in  which 
we  are  most  deficient  ?  Do  not  multitudes  who  are  truly  spir- 
itually minded  need  more  or  less  of  admonition  on  these  points  ? 

There  are  probably  not  many  offenders  against  common  mo- 
rality in  the  church,  and  we  doubt  not  that  most  members  have 
true  faith  in  Christ ;  but  has  sufficient  importance  been  attached 
to  the  Christian  graces  of  character,  the  things  that  are  honor- 
able, lovely  and  of  good  report?  Is  the  instruction  given  on 
this  subject  as  full,  particular  and  earnest  as  it  should  be?  Are 
these  topics  discussed  as  they  should  be  in  social  prayer  meet-> 
ings  ?  In  painting  or  sculpture  or  oratory  the  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter is  seen  in  little  things  that  escape  the  notice  of  common 
artists.  In  the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  God  has  made,  the 
highest  beauty  is  in  the  most  delicate  tints.  The  most  perfect 
grace  is  displayed  in  things  almost  or  quite  microscopic.  So 
the  perfection  of  those  Christian  graces  which  are  most  lovely 
is  in  little  things.  And  in  these  little  particulars  quite  as  much 
as  in  any  thing  else.  Christians  need  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept.  It  is  here  that  they  are  apt  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
deformities  instead  of  graces,  and  in  these  points  their  light  is 
most  apt  to  become  darkness  before  the  world. 

But  a  minister  can  not  instruct  his  people  in  these  things  un- 
less he  is  a  good  pastor ;  for  the  practical  matters  to  which  they 
relate  are  not  to  be  found  in  books  so  much  as  in  social  life. 
He  who  has  gone  into  the  ministry  without  pastoral  talent,  and 
without  an  intention  to  cultivate  it,  intends  to  remain  ignorant 
in  respect  to  one  half  of  his  professional  duty.  He  may  be  a 
a  good  scholar,  and  be  very  faithful  in  his  study,  even  to  dys- 
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peptic  results ;  but  his  warm-hearted  Methodist  brother  by  his 
side,  who  has  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  books ,  will  yet 
draw  his  people  away.  He  will  at  least  be  likely  by  a  cold 
or  stilted  manner  to  repel  and  scatter  the  young  people,  the 
lambs  of  his  flock.  Christ's  way  of  teaching  was  not  always 
by  formal  discourses,  but  by  kind  and  familiar  conversation  in 
social  circles.  The  apostles  did  not  so  often  deliver  formal  dis- 
courses, with  logical  accuracy  and  literary  finish,  as  teach  in- 
formally from  house  to  house.  Their  ways  were  also  winning 
and  not  repulsive.     Is  this  thought  of  sufficiently  ? 

Space  will  only  permit  us  briefly  to  indicate  another  topic. 
The  field  of  labor  which  seems  to  be  specially  assigned  to  our 
Congregational  churches  is  usually  coextensive  with  the  town 
in  which  the  church  exists.  In  all  the  towns  there  are  high- 
ways and  hedges  that  need  attention.  In  most  places  there  is 
a  scattered  population  that  is  connected  with  no  religious  society 
whatever.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  what  extent 
these  people  have  been  repelled  firom  our  places  of  worship  by 
our  own  fault.  They  are  not  poor  or  ignorant,  as  a  general 
rule ;  but  they  have  property,  are  trained  up  in  our  common 
schools,  often  exercise  much  influence,  and  have  much  excel- 
lence. But  in  various  ways  they  have  become  detached  firom 
om'  congregations ;  and  the  churches  are  languishing  for  just 
the  kind  of  labor  which  is  needed  to  bring  them  back.  It  is 
well  that  we  send  the  gospel  to  India  and  China,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  neglect  this  population  in  our  own  neighborhood.  If 
these  people  could  be  brought  into  our  churches  it  would  do 
more  to  elevate  the  religious  and  moral  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  New  England  than  any  other  enterprise  that  can  be 
named.  There  is  no  labor  by  which  the  churches  could  do 
more  good  than  by  this ;  not  by  a  spasmodic  effort,  nor  by  the 
labor  of  a  year,  but  by  a  system  of  labor,  judiciously  arranged 
as  to  its  details,  and  carried  on  perse veringly  by  every  member 
of  the  church,  as  an  established  department  of  Christian  dniy 
and  occupation. 

This  is  a  department  of  labor  in  the  Master's  business  that 
the  minister  can  do  but  little  of.  He  can  be  the  leading  mind 
in  it,  but  a  great  part  of  the  detail  must  be  performed  by  others. 
All  the  members  of  the  church,  male   and  female,  can  woric 
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efficiently  in  it,  and  whether  one  is  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor, 
learned  or  unlearned,  strong  minded  or  weak  minded,  there  is 
some  part  of  it  which  he  or  she  can  do.  It  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  business,  and  as  requiring  skill ;  and  it  should  be  taken  for 
granted  that  skill  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice  and  thought. 
It  needs,  like  secular  business,  consultation,  contrivance,  and 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  God  gave  us  the  faculty  of  ac- 
quiring skill  for  such  purposes  quite  as  much  as  for  doing  secu- 
lar business ;  and  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the  world  are  in 
their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light,  is  not  credita- 
ble to  the  churches,  nor  favorable  to  their  prosperity.  Perhaps 
they  need  strengthening  in  this  point  more  than  in  any  other 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work  that  is  actually  at  hand 
and  that  most  needs  to  be  done.  The  impression  needs  to  be 
deepened  that  they  ought  not  to  content  themselves  with  rou- 
tine, or  with  speeches  full  of  excellent  argument  and  exhorta- 
tion, but  evaporating  in  generalities  and  bringing  nothing  prac- 
tical to  pass,  but  that  they  ought  to  occupy  this  field  of  labor 
which  lies  at  their  own  doors,  but  which  is  substantially  new  and 
mioccupied. 

Not  long  since  a  Western  member  of  Congress  who  sympa- 
thises with  the  rebels,  delivered  himself  of  a  tirade  against  New 
England,  in  the  course  of  which  he  admitted  that  his  animosity 
was  not  against  the  territory  nor  the  whole  people',  but  against 
the  Puritans  and  their  principles  ;  and  he  expressed  the  belief 
and  hope  that  these  principles  were  dying  out,  and  that  other 
and  better  systems  were  taking  their  place.  His  best  expecta- 
tions were  from  foreign  emigration.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
his  principles,  his  expectations  or  his  hopes  ;  but  from  the  church 
at  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  most  distant  that  has  adopted  its 
fiuth  and  polity,  we  think  that  a  system  of  self-examination 
needs  to  be  instituted  in  regard  to  the  topics  we  have  discussed ; 
and  we  think  the  ministers  and  churches  will  all  be  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  such  a  calamity  should  come  upon  us  as  a  decline 
fix)m  our  own  piure  and  scriptural  system  to  systems  that  belong 
to  by-gone  ages,  and  to  aristocratic  and  monarchical  or  despotic 
forms  of  civil  government,  and  to  the  revival  of  shows  and 
formulas  and  saints'  days,  a  principal  share  of  the  blame  will 
rest  on  them. 
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Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  wisdom  of  our  political 
forefathers,  than  the  comprehensiveness  with  which  they  viewed 
the  dangers  that  encompassed  them,  and  the  activity  with 
which  they  provided  against  them.  Surprised  by  the  mother- 
land into  a  sudden  revolt ;  trammelled  by  the  recent  restrictions 
of  a  rigid  government,  uncertain  of  the  zeal  and  unanimity  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  to  organize  resistance;  forced  by 
events  to  embark  on  a  hazardous  expedient,  before  they  could 
take  preparative  measures  either  for  foreign  aid  or  domestic 
cooperation  ;  they  had  to  exercise  those  attributes  of  statesman- 
ship without  which  statesmanship  is  vain  —  celerity  of  action, 
and  prudence  of  resolve.  They  had,  in  a  moment  of  peril 
which  would  have  paralyzed  meaner  souls,  but  which  awed  them 
into  greatness,  to  provide  for  exigencies  near  and  remote,  to 
embrace  deliberations  for  the  future  in  their  anxieties  for  the 
present,  to  lay  the  silent  groundwork  of  prosperous  peace,  while 
marshalling  a  meagre  host  against  the  discipline  and  experience 
of  centuries.  They  had  to  harmonize  communities  different  in 
interest,  habit,  education,  and  hereditary  feeling,  to  bring  them 
not  only  to  a  union  for  war,  but  to  a  union  which  should  last 
when  war  should  give  way  to  a  chaos,  which  if  unprepared  for, 
would  be  worse  than  subjugation. 

They  recognized  therefore,  in  the  very  inception  of  revolu- 
tion, the  importance,  especially  to  a  young  nation,  which  was 
to  be  derived  from  a  complete  and  cordial  understanding  with 
the  established  powers  of  the  earth.  It  is  our  purpose  in  the 
present  paper,  to  give  a  necessarily  brief  sketch  of  the  first 
steps  which  were  taken  by  our  early  statesmen  to  organize  ami- 
cable and  useful  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  whicli 
led  to  the  present  system  of  diplomacy  between  America  and 
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Europe ;  which  all  must  recognize  as  a  powerful  engine  of  our 
advancement  to  a  position  of  the  highest  rank  among  empires. 
The  remoteness  of  this  country  from  the  old  world  may  be 
regarded  as  lessening  in  some  degree  the  importance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  continents.     One  thing  is  certain, 
we  are  relieved  by  isolation  from  the  constant  apprehension  of 
foreign  war,  of  the  undue  preponderance  of  rivals,  and  from 
the  necessity  of  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  others ;  and  may 
therefore   dispense   with   many  of    the  diplomatic    discussions 
which  are  the  perpetual  annoyance  of  our  fellow  men  over  the 
water.     But  without  such  intercourse,  how  isolated  indeed  our 
position !     To  pass  over  the  amenities  of  mutual  courtesies,  the 
advantages  to  our  literary  and  social  interest,  the  respect  in 
which  we  are  held  abroad,  and  the  protection  of  our  country- 
men whose  business  or  taste  lead  them  to  seek  the  old  world ; 
how  stunted  would  be  our  commerce,  how  detrimental  to  our 
influence  as  a  j&ee  community  on  European  opinion,  how  con- 
fined in  fact  in  every  direction  our  enterprise  and  active  eflfort, 
had  not  a  systematic  diplomacy,  well  nurtured  in  its  youth, 
strengthening  itself  and  invigorated  by  our  very  progress  in  its 
riper  stage,  and  now  the  medium  by  which  we  demand  and  are 
not   denied   encouragement  in    prosperity,   and   sympathy   in 
trouble,  been  planted  and  watched  over  at  the  very  crisis  when 
the  fact  of  independence   had   no  existence,  and  was   hardly 
hinted  at  yet  by  the  boldest  revolutionists. 

For,  nearly  a  year  before  the  charter  of  Independence  was 
published  and  hardly  a  year  after  the  first  Congress  was  con- 
vened, an  active  movement  for  opening  communication  with 
European  powers  was  made.  War  had  been  declared  against 
the  home  government,  and  a  British  force  was  landed  on  the 
colonial  soil.  From  a  population  of  ^three  millions  an  army 
was  to  be  drawn,  which  should  defy  the  first  military  power  of 
the  world.  In  every  colonial  capital  resided  a  British  governor ; 
in  every  port  lay  British  vessels.  British  merchants  controlled 
commerce,  British  subordinates  compelled  obedience  to  higher 
orders ;  sympathy  with  the  king  stood  out  boldly  among  the 
best  gentry  throughout  the  continent.  The  insurgent  army  was 
to  be  enlisted  among  the  peaceful  habits  of  husbandry  and  trade, 
and,  with  hardly  leisure  to  drop  the  implements  of  peace  for 
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those  of  war,  was  called  on  to  face  the  best  drilled  troops  which 
experience  and  constant  practice  could  produce.  Arms,  and 
ammunition  and  food  and  clothing  were  to  be  secured  from  a 
supply  well  nigh  exhausted  by  the  drafts  of  the  prevailing  gov- 
ernment. Commerce  was  under  the  control  of  the  enemy. 
Whichever  way  the  patriot's  anxious  eyes  were  turned,  some 
obstacle,  dreaded  or  unforeseen,  seemed  to  check  his  ardor,  and 
dampen  hope. 

So  gloomy  were  their  prospects,  when  the  first  legislators  set 
about  their  great  work ;  and  the  hope  of  receiving  immediate 
aid  from  abroad  was  not  more  their  design,  than  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  permanent  system,  when  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, 1775,  a  Committee  wafi  formed  for  diplomatic  purposes. 
This  Committee  was  to  correspond  with  persons  friendly  to  the 
cause,  not  only  with  disinterested  nations,  but  also  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  they  were  instructed  to  take  means 
for  procuring  such  information  of  the  state  of  feeling  as  might 
be  practicable,  and  also  supplies  which  would  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent desperate  exigencies  of  the  revolution. 

The  importance  which  Congress  justly  attached  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Committee,  may  be  understood  by  observing 
the  jKjrsons  whom  they  entrusted  with  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  Five  men  of  established  zeal,  ability  and  prudence, 
were  designated  for  a  service  certain  to  call  for  every  quality  of 
statesmanship.  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Virginia  was  nominated 
chairman  ;  and  the  others  were  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Thomas  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  John  Dickinson  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  John  Jay  of  New  York.  If  the  discretion 
which  prompted  these  appointments  had  not  been  justified  by 
previous  record,  subsequent  tests  confirmed  its  confidence.  For 
not  only  did  these  men  lay  well  and  wisely  the  ground-work  of 
a  permanent  and  successful  diplomacy,  but  each  one  afterward 
attained  an  illustrious  place  in  history,  and  occupied  the  highest 
trusts  with  exalted  credit ;  Franklin,  especially,  representing 
independent  America  at  the  Court  of  France  under  the  very 
system  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators,  in  times,  when 
the  future  looked  vastly  like  enslaved  America.  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  of  a  wealthy  Virginia  family ;  had  been  early  dis- 
tinguished for  ability  at  the  bar ;  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
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first  G>ngre88,  In  a  de^gation  which  embraced  such  men  as 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee;  was 
sent  by  0>ngress  to  Cambridge  to  visit  and  report  the  state  of 
the  army ;  and  was  designated  with  universal  approval  as  the 
head  of  the  ^^  Committee  on  Correspondence."  He  continued  a 
member  of  the  Congress  until  its  dissolution  in  1781,  afler 
which,  returning  to  Virginia,  he  was  at  once  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  then  elected  Governor  under  the  state 
organization.  He  was  the  father  of  that  General  Harrison  who 
afterward  occupied  for  the  brief  space  of  a  month  the  Presiden- 
tial chair.  An  orator  alike  graceful,  earnest  and  simple,  a  gen- 
tleman of  natural  kindliness  of  disposition,  and  of  that  high 
delicacy  and  refinement  for  which  the  colonial  aristocracy  were 
so  famous,  an  early  and  consistent  advocate  of  independence, 
and  a  scholar  whose  ripe  erudition  enabled  him  to  adopt  the 
proper  mode  of  approaching  the  dignitaries  of  the  old  world,  a 
happier  selection  could  not  have  been  made  for  the  performance 
of  duties  at  once  peculiar  and  perplexing. 

Deep  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  elegant  and  courtly  Harri- 
son, was  the  education  and  character  of  his  colleague  Franklin. 
Eminently  a  self  made  man,  he  had  derived  his  learning  from  a 
ruder  experience,  and  had  been  taught  by  more  sturdy  methods 
to  appreciate  the  blessing  of  liberty  and  the  difficulties  which 
environed  its  attainment.  A  natural  stubbornness  of  spirit,  a 
philosophical  study  of  history,  and  an  ingenuous  contempt  for 
political  corruption,  had  prepared  the  vigorous  mind  of  the 
great  printer  for  his  part  in  the  momentous  drama.  While  the 
blandness  and  well  bred  manner  of  Harrison  opened  the  ap- 
proach to  kingly  favor,  the  energy,  perseverance  and  powerful 
logic  of  Franklin  followed  up  the  advantage  so  gracefully  won, 
and  drove  to  its  end  the  purpose  to  be  achieved.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Harrison,  though  marked,  was  recent ;  that  of  Frank- 
lin was  of  fuU  ripeness.  He  had  early  in  life  been  to  England, 
and  had  not  failed  to  mark  the  peculiar  traits  of  British  charao* 
ter.  While  the  modest  editor  of  a  news  press  in  Philadelphia, 
he  had  founded  the  first  public  library  on  this  continent. 
As  his  merit  began  to  be  discovered  from  the  freshness  and 
soundness  of  his  editorial  efforts,  he  had  as  early  as  1747 
been  returned  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.      He 
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had  in  1753  founded  the  Scientific  Academy.  The  following 
year  found  him  a  leading  member  of  the  Congress  for  resisting 
the  French  invasion.  In  1757  he  had  been  sent  to  England  as 
the  agent  of  his  colony,  to  remonstrate  with  the  home  govern- 
ment. While  there,  so  highly  were  his  contributions  to  science 
estimated,  that  proud  Oxford  conferred  on  the  sturdy  colonist 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  the  exclusive  Royal  Society 
enrolled  him  among  its  members.  The  very  day  after  he 
arrived  at  New  York  from  his  fruitless  mission,  he  had  been 
returned  unanimously  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  there- 
fore entered  that  body  with  a  varied  and  a  well  improved  expe- 
rience, a  reputation  established  for  wisdom  of  judgment  and 
boldness  of  action,  and  the  prestige  of  having  been  the  trusted 
representative  of  the  colonial  interests  at  the  Court  of  Greorge 
the  Third.  His  after  life  was  such  a  series  of  triumphs  to  his 
own  fame  and  the  credit  of  his  cause,  that  no  repetition  of  them 
here  could  enhance  the  value  in  which  his  memory  is  held  by 
every  American.  When  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  Decla- 
ration, he  remarked  that  he  had  written  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  "Kjng  George  could  read  it  without  spectacles.'^  No  bet- 
ter illustration  of  his  character  could  be  given. 

There  was,  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  a  party,  who 
were  to  a  man  patriots,  but  who  opposed  the  precipitation  with 
which  the  bolder  statesmen  of  the  Adams  and  Hancock  school 
urged  the  colonies  into  war.  Of  this  cautious  faction  John 
Dickinson  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  He  was  a  moderate, 
rather  timid,  doubting  man,  of  unquestioned  good  faith,  and  of 
a  deliberate  and  compromising  disposition.  He  was  opposed 
to  desperate  measures  while  expostulation  could  be  used  with  a 
remote  hope  of  success,  and  favored  further  overtures  to  the 
stubborn  ministers  before  embarking  every  interest  on  the  un- 
certain chance  of  armed  resistance.  He  had  been  educated  in 
England,  and  had  been  received  with  favor  among  the  higher 
classes ;  and  so  had  doubtless  been  accustomed  to  believe  better 
things  of  them  than  utter  blindness  to  their  own  interest,  and  a 
dogged  indifference  to  the  desperate  appeals  of  suffering  colo- 
nists. He,  like  Franklin,  had  won  distinction  as  a  delmter  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  came  to  Congress  an  experi- 
enced legislator.      With  that  enlightened  discernment  which 
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perceives  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  a  question,  Hancock  added 
him  to  the  distinguished  list  who  constituted  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee. 

At  the  early  age  of  thirty,  John  Jay  of  New  York  sat  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  was  a  recognized  leader  of  the  ultra 
patriot  faction.  His  "Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain," 
pronounced  by  so  rigid  a  critic  as  Jeflferson  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finest  pen  in  America,  won  him  high  renown,  and 
the  confidence  of  his  colleagues.  The  promise  which  he  so 
early  gave  was  brightly  fulfilled  in  his  subsequent  career. 
After  himself  drafting  the  State  Constitution  of  New  York, 
filling  the  dignity  of  Chief  Justice  of  that  State,  being  elevated 
to  the  honor  of  the  Presidency  of  Congress,  representing  the 
new  nation  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  being  sent  to  England  as  a 
special  commissioner  to  arrange  peace,  and  occupying  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Confederation,  the 
careftd  judgment  of  Washington,  immediately  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  permanent  government,  sought  him  out  as  the 
fittest  man  to  preside  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
States.  The  foundation  for  this  distinguished  succession  was 
laid  by  the  youthftd  member  of  the  Committee  on  Correspon- 
dence, by  the  ability  and  devotion  with  which  he  performed  the 
duties  which  therein  devolved  upon  him. 

The  duties  of  this  Committee  were  especially  to  communicate 
with  the  agents  of  Congress  abroad,  and  to  report  the  progress 
of  negotiations  to  that  body.  The  agents  themselves  were  by 
no  means  subordinate  to  the  Committee,  but  directed  their  com- 
munications to  the  principal  body,  whence  they  were  referred  to 
the  inferior  one  for  consideration  and  reply.  Each  colony  had, 
before  the  organization  of  Congress,  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
missioning foreign  agents,  whose  special  duty  it  had  been  to 
look  to  the  commercial  interests  of  their  immediate  constituences 
in  European  ports ;  duties  not  unsimilar  to  those  now  provided 
for  by  consulates ;  and  yet  their  rank  was  beyond  that  of  our 
present  consuls.  When  the  Eevolution  broke  out,  these  agents 
assumed  a  higher  degree  of  importance.  Such  of  them  as 
Congress  were  inclined  to  trust,  became  the  depositaries  of  the 
secret  plans  of  that  body,  were  empowered  to  guard  the  general 
interests  of  the  cause,  and  were  accredited  with  proper  author- 
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ity  to  Investigate  the  public  feeling  in  their  vicinityy  to  contract 
for  supplies,  and  to  seek  the  favor  of  the  powers. 

Arthur  Lee  of  Virginia,  a  brother  of  Richard  and  Francis 
Lee,  and  of  the  immediate  family  of  the  present  rebel  com- 
mander-in-chief, a  gentleman  of  the  most  finished  and  trust- 
worthy character,  happened  at  that  time  to  be  the  agent  of 
Virginia  in  England.  The  first  application  of  the  Committee 
was  directed  to  him ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  sound  the  gen- 
eral feeling  in  the  mother  country,  and  to  forward  what  inform- 
ation might  come  to  his  knowledge,  of  whatever  character, 
which  would  be  of  use  in  the  existing  straits  of  the  Revolution. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  did  not  get  fairly  imder  way  until 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made.     Funds  were 
inadequate,  and  the  difficulty  of  foreign  conununciation  caused 
much  delay.     Early  in  1777  their  exertions  began  to  be  system- 
atic, and  their  intercourse  with  the  agents  abroad  became  regu- 
lar and  of  palpable  benefit.     A  commission  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Paris,  and  to  that  Court  the  colonies  naturally  looked 
for  substantial  assistance.    The  French  king  was  far  from  indis- 
posed to  assist  them :  and  his  ministers  were  openly  fisivorable 
to  their  interests.    To  this  commission  the  Committee  frequently 
forwarded  dispatches  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of  our 
arms,  making  inquiries  as  to  the  preparations  of  Great  Britain 
for  continuing  the  war,  urging  them  to  engage  French  mer- 
chants in  the  American  trade  and  to  attempt  the  negotiation  of 
a  loan  of  two  million  francs,  and  especially  one  communication 
recommends  to  their  protection  John  Paul  Jones,  who  was  about 
that  time  creating  dismay  among  the  English  coasters,  and  dealing 
sturdy  blows  at  English  commerce.     Even  thus  early  instruc- 
tions were  sent  out  to  the  various  Conmiissioners  to  conclude 
treaties  of  ** advantage  and  commerce"  with  the  Courts  to  whidi 
they  were  accredited,  and  the  instructions  went  so  far  as  to 
solicit  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.     All  the  reconunendations  of  the  Committee  for  the 
establishment  of  Commissioners  and  of  persons  to  fill  them  seem 
to  have  met  the  approval  of  Congress ;  and  it  is  a  singularly 
creditable  fact  that,  environed  by  so  many  embarrassments,  the 
Conunittee  could  perform  the  labors  assigned  them  without  a 
censure  from  the  most  censorious. 
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The  name  of  the  Committee  was  now  changed  to  one  of  more 
dignity,  "  The  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  growing  importance.  A  Secretary  was  granted 
to  them  who  should  receive  seventy  dollars  a  month,  elected  by 
Congress,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  the  celebrated  Thomas  Paine, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason,"  and  "Com- 
mon Sense."  He  was  celebrated  for  a  vigorous,  effective  advo- 
cacy of  independence  through  the  press,  and  "Lossing"  thinks 
that  ^  his  pen  was  almost  as  powerful  in  the  support  of  the 
the  Eepublican  cause  in  the  early  years  of  the  Eevolution  as 
was  the  sword  of  Washington."  The  enhanced  importance  of 
having  men  of  the  most  reliable  integrity  and  ability  to  repre- 
sent the  Congress  abroad,  had  induced  them  to  detach  Mr. 
Franklin  from  the  Committee,  and  to  give  him  credentials  as 
Commissioner  to  Spain,  and  joined  with  him  William  Lee, 
another  of  that  illustrious  Virginia  family  which  had  been  so 
powerful  for  the  cause  from  the  earliest  resistance.  Silas  Deane, 
a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  but  whose  judgment  proved  want- 
ing, had  been  appointed  Commissioner  to  the  important  Court 
of  Versailles. 

In  December,  1777,  it  became  apparent  either  that  incapacity 
or  carelessness  was  working  detriment  in  the  French  mission, 
and  that  Mr.  Deane  was  not  a  fit  advocate  of  recognition  be- 
fore the  throne  of  Louis.  He  had  exceeded  his  instructions  in 
the  important  matter  of  appointing  engineers.  He  had  improp- 
erly promised  offices  of  high  rank  in  the  American  army  and 
navy,  to  certain  French  gentlemen,  with  a  view  to  induce  them 
to  come  to  this  country.  Many  such,  deluded  by  specious  but 
endrely  unauthorized  representations,  came  over  in  the  hope  of 
their  fiilfillment,  and  caused  much  annoyance  to  Congress. 
That  body  therefore  resolved,  that,  ^  feeling  the  great  impor- 
tance of  their  being  well  informed,  at  such  a  critical  juncture  of 
affairs  in  Europe ;  they,  for  the  above  causes,  determined  to 
recall  Silas  Deane,  and  order  that  the  Committee  for  Foreign 
Affairs  notify  that  gentleman  of  their  determination,  and  that 
they  direct  him  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  United  States,  and  upon  his  arrival  to  come  immediately 
to  Congress,  in  order  that  he  might  be  heard  by  that  body  in 
his  defence."  As  this  circumstance  was  the  first  serious  disturb- 
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ance  to  the  harmony  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Conti- 
nental system,  it  caused  at  the  time  a  vast  amount  of  discussion, 
which  had  its  medium  in  pamphlets,  lampoons,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic prints.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Deane  urged  that  the  «ole  aim 
of  that  gentleman  was  to  promote  our  interests :  and  they  de- 
nied with  indignation  the  charge  by  inference  of  corruption  in 
office.  Those  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Congress,  essayed  to 
defend  its  action,  were  imprudent  enough  to  denounce  him  as  a 
reckless  and  unprincipled  man,  and  that  he  was  more  solicitous 
for  his  own  interest  than  for  that  of  his  country.  At  all  events, 
whether  he  was  wilfully  negligent,  or  worse  than  either  it  is 
evident  that  his  appointment  was  not  justified  by  the  results 
of  his  mission.  It  was  not  the  opinion  of  Congress  or  of  the 
Committee  alone  that  Mr.  Deane  did  not  subserve  satisfactorily 
the  interests  of  his  constituents.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Lee, 
from  their  proximity  at  the  neighboring  Court  of  Madrid,  by  no 
means  inimical  at  the  first  to  Mr.  Deane's  appointment,  were 
constrained  to  despatch  letters  to  leading  members  of  the  Con- 
gress strongly  urging  his  removal  as  a  necessity.  This  step 
was  not  more  fortunate  because  it  disposed  of  an  incapable 
official,  than  because  it  led  to  the  choice  of  one  of  America's 
most  illustrious  sons ;  a  man  whose  ability  and  energy  was  not 
more  conspicuous  than  his  bravery  and  patriotism,  whose  apt- 
ness in  state  affairs  seemed  to  be  instinctive,  rather  than  ac- 
quired, and  whose  provincial  rank  gave  him  a  prestige  well 
befitting  an  envoy  to  the  brilliant  saloons  of  Versailles  and 
among  the  vivacious  coteries  of  French  savanSj  nobles,  and 
diplomats. 

John  Adams  was  commissioned  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Deane.  He  took  his  departure  for  Europe  immediately  with 
full  instructions  and  powers,  and  became  in  the  end  the  main 
instrument  of  arranging  the  final  peace.  As  the  war  progressed 
and  our  arms  began,  amid  some  disasters,  to  assume  advanta- 
geous positions,  and  by  some  success  inspired  the  hope  of  a 
&vorable  issue,  more  need  was  felt  for  pecuniary  means  than  of 
any  other  aid.  The  colonial  treasury,  originally  scant,  was 
soon  drained.  The  issue  of  paper  money  had  been  adopted 
and  had  met  with  success  ;  but  not  so  complete,  but  that  other 
means  must  be  adopted  to  replenish  the  frmds.     The  Grand 
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Ducal  Court  of  Tuscany,  albeit  an  appanage  of  the  despotic 
House  of  Grermanjy  and  thoroughly  devoted,  as  far  as  its  gov- 
ernment at  least  was  concerned,  to  the  ancient  ultra  doctrines 
of  feudal  Europe,  the  willing  instrument  of  the  Papacy,  and 
the  weak  dupe  of  the  Hapsburgs,  had  from  the  first  manifested 
a  &vorable  disposition  toward  the  American  colonies.  Encour- 
aged by  their  fiivorable  advances,  Balph  Izzard,  a  man  of  ster- 
ling ability  and  honesty,  had  early  been  established  at  Florence 
as  the  American  Commissioner.  The  wealth  and  liberality,  as 
well  as  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  Grand  Duke's  Court, 
mdicated  that  there  a  response  might  be  met  with  to  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan.  The  wisdom  of  Izzard  was  put  to  good  pur- 
pose; for  the  Court  without  hesitation  advanced  the  at  that 
time  very  large  sum  of  one  million  sterling.  So  ready  and 
opportune  a  compliance  was  of  incalculable  benefit.  Ammuni- 
tion was  purchased  and  forwarded,  and  the  army,  nearly  ex- 
hausted of  its  stock,  was  replenished  with  the  necessary  mate- 
rials of  warfare.  No  gratitude  should  be  withheld  from  those 
foreign  powers  who  in  our  time  of  trouble,  stretched  forth  a 
liberal  hand,  and  lent  moral  encouragement  and  substantial  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  war.  Nor,  while  we  bestow  generous  and 
rightful  praise  upon  the  self  sacrificing  heroes  who  defended  lib- 
erty in  the  field,  should  we  forget  those  who,  leaving  a  home 
deep  in  trouble,  residing  in  lands  far  away,  combatting  the  her- 
editary prejudices  of  caste  and  of  provincial  dominion,  following 
up  small  concession  till  they  obtained  hesitating  acquiescence ; 
and  pitted,  for  the  sake  of  their  immortal  cause,  against  the 
wealth  and  talent  and  brilliant  seductions  of  foreign  Courts,  bold- 
ly undertook  the  task  of  breasting  and  turning  the  channel  of  Eu- 
ropean opmion  and  prejudice  toward  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
and  the  encouragement  of  liberty.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  had  not  men  of  the  very  first  ability  and  purity  worked 
incessantly  at  the  minds  of  stubborn  aristocrats  and  luxurious 
kings  over  the  water,  the  sword  of  Washington,  of  Grreene  and 
Schuyler  would  have  availed  against  the  well  marshalled  hosts 
of  Clinton  and  Comwallis.  Side  by  side  on  the  roll  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution  stand  the  names  of  De  Kalb,  Kosciusko,  Ro- 
chambeau,  Lafayette,  Steuben,  Pulaski,  Sterling,  gallant  for- 
eigners, who,  moved  by  the  heart  and  mind  convincing  elo- 
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quence  of  our  advocates  abroad,  and  fired  in  their  noble  North- 
em  souls  with  enthusiasm  to  wrest  a  suffering  people  from 
oppression,  came,  fought,  conquered  and  fell,  with  the  native 
patriots  of  the  cause.  While  beyond  the  sea,  illustrious  nobles 
and  statesmen,  who  listened  with  honest  and  fervid  interest  to 
the  pleas  of  diplomats  innocent  of  craft,  boldly  set  themselves 
against  the  abettors  of  despotism,  Chatham,  Camden,  and  Fitz- 
william  in  the  British  House  of  Peers,  Yergennes,  that  wise 
and  generous  courtier,  before  the  weak  but  well  meaning  Louis, 
in  short,  in  almost  every  Court,  some  bright  intellect  reared 
itself  to  speak  for  oppressed  America.  These  results  may  fidrly 
be  traced  to  the  influence  which  our  Commissioners  exerted,  to 
their  constant  devotion  to  their  mission,  and  to  the  weight  of 
personal  character  with  which  they  demonstrated  the  civiliza- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  continent. 

Of  all  governments  the  French  had  been  from  the  first  the 
most  attentive  to  the  representations  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
had  doubtless  been  secretly  anxious  that  America  should  achieve 
independence.  The  first  minister  of  the  crown,  the  Count  de 
Yergennes,  was  openly  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  cause;  and 
the  natural  rivalry  between  France  and  England  was  a  main,  if 
not  the  principal  motive  for  the  legitimacy  and  the  noblesse  to 
look  with  sympatiiy  upon  a  struggle  in  which  principles  were  to 
triumph  hardly  consistent  with  Bourbonist  policy.  French 
statesmen  were  also  far  sighted  enough  to  perceive,  that  the 
early  gratitude  of  a  people  who  could  not  fail  to  become  power- 
ful and  prosperous,  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  their  interests, 
while  some,  like  Lafayette,  were  actuated  by  a  fervent  love  of 
liberty  itself.  So  favorable  had  the  fortune  of  war  been  to  the 
arms  of  the  Kevolution,  that  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1778,  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  which  shook  British  arrogance  to  the 
heart,  and  roused  to  high  exertion  the  well  tried  armies  of 
Washington.  M.  Gerard  was  the  special  diplomat  on  the  part 
of  Louis  ;  Franklin  and  Lee  on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  The 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  acknowledged.  They  were 
recognized  as  the  United  States  of  America.  A  regular  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  was  received  at  Yersailles.  Mutual  comi- 
ties of  amity  and  commerce,  and  a  military  alliance  were  estab- 
lished. 
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Franklin  and  Lee  were  received  in  full  drawing-room  by  the 
elegant  Bourbon  and  his  lovely  queen,  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  of  Austria ;  the  noble  ladies  of  the  G)urt,  whose 
gentle  sjrmpathies  had  been  aroused  by  the  sufferings  of  the  col- 
onies, surrounded  the  venerable  philosopher,  and  crowned  his 
majestic  head  with  a  beautiful  wreath ;  the  nobles  and  scholars 
who  formed  so  brilliant  a  circle  around  the  throne  at  that  time, 
were  competitors  for  the  distinction  of  Franklin's  company  in 
their  stately  saloons,  and  at  their  luxurious  banquets ;  and  the 
topic  of  all  others  which  engrossed  the  public  interest,  was  the 
cause  which  the  powerful  arm  of  France  was  about  to  shelter. 

The  Congress,  already  jubilant  over  the  decisive  blow  at  Sar- 
atoga, received  the  news  of  the  treaty  and  alliance  with  the 
highest  enthusiasm,  and  proclaiming  it  to  the  army,  sent  a  thrill 
of  joy  through  every  rank  and  every  class.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land raved  in  his  gloomy  palaces.  North  thought  of  throwing 
up  his  seals  and  retiring  to  his  castle  in  the  country,  and  Gren- 
ville  and  Thurlow  spent  their  rugged  eloquence  in  impotent 
and  ludicrous  malediction.  The  courage  of  the  British  gener- 
als, of  the  rigid  Comwallis,  the  zealous  Burgoyne,  the  timid 
Clinton,  the  fiery  and  inhuman  Tarleton,  was  dampened ;  and 
the  infection  of  their  discouragement  passed  through  the  lines  of 
the  royal  forces,  and  dwelt  in  the  lonely  households  of  the  na- 
tive loyalists.  To  prevent  the  recall  of  such  officers  as  were 
liable  to  French  service,  but  who  were  giving  great  aid  to  the 
discipline  and  management  of  our  armies,  France  was  requested 
to  extend  theii;  leave  of  absence,  a  request  cheerfuUy  granted. 
Kochambeau  and  Lafayette  had  been  promoted  to  the  highest 
grades  of  military  trust ;  and  having  been  schooled,  as  very  few 
native  generals  had  been,  in  the  rigid  exercises  and  theories  of 
European  tactics,  were  justly  looked  upon  as  necessary  instru- 
ments to  our  success.  While  matters  had  thus  been  progressing 
in  general  favorably  at  home  and  abroad,  our  ancestors  had  not 
been  entirely  free  from  the  scourge  of  nations,  the  malevolence 
of  disappointed  ambition,  and  the  machinations  of  restless  spirits. 
Sflas  Deane  had  returned  to  America,  and  had  appeared  before 
Congress  to  defend  his  foreign  transactions.  Li  that  defence 
it  was  a  common  and  without  question  a  well  grounded  opinion 
that  he  had  fiuled.     To  make  the  justification  of  Congress  in  his 
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recall  more  complete,  letters  were  produced,  written  by  Mr. 
Deane  while  abroad,  to  hia  brother  and  confidential  friends, 
which  put  serious  imputations  on  his  character  as  a  trustworthy, 
or  even  honest  man.  Arthur  Lee  sent  home  evidence  gathered 
at  the  Court  of  France,  rendering  suspicion  certainty ;  for  the 
which  he  was  maliciously  and  recklessly  attacked  by  the  ex- 
Commissioner.  Kejected  by  Congress,  and  deprived  of  office, 
Mr.  Deane  began  the  course  of  a  malcontent,  and  thundered 
forth  impotent  anathemas,  charging  Congress  with  malice,  and 
the  Committee  with  deliberate  corruption  ;  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple and  using  a  facile  pen  and  a  presumptuous  effirontery  to 
divide  and  distract,  when  he  knew  that  union  was  now  more 
than  ever  the  essential  of  success.  He  had,  soon  after  return- 
ing, presented  such  grave  charges  against  Mr.  Izzard,  that  Con- 
gress, for  once  duped,  recalled  that  great  man ;  but  finding  the 
charges  utterly  groundless,  promoted  him  to  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles. Finding  that  all  his  treasonable  efforts  to  engender 
feud  among  the  people  were  fruitless,  and  breathing  bitter  dis- 
gust at  what  he  caUed  the  base  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen, 
Mr.  Deane  departed  to  England  where  death  overtook  him  m 
poverty  and  disgrace  in  1789. 

More  than  ever,  in  the  communications  with  the  Commission- 
ers abroad,  was  the  Committee  sanguine  of  a  favorable  issue  to 
the  war.  We  find  them,  while  regretting  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  making  modifications  in  the  minor  articles  of  the 
great  treaty,  and  urging  the  envoys  to  increased  efforts,  express- 
ing cheerful  expectations,  assuring  them  of  the  complete  una- 
nimity of  the  people  in  the  pursuit  of  independence,  and  predict- 
ing an  early  and  decisive  defeat  of  the  principal  army  of  the 
king  in  the  south.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1778,  the 
Committee  submitted  a  general  report  to  Congress,  appending 
all  the  letters,  instructions,  and  other  papers  which  had  been 
interchanged,  and  giving  a  detailed  account  of  diplomatic  pro- 
gress. It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  high  praise  given  by  the 
united  voice  of  Congress  to  the  Committee,  demonstrates  the 
harmony  with  which,  in  times  of  the  greatest  peril,  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  inchoate  government  worked.  Seeing  well  the 
importance  of  such  a  feeling  in  all  departments.  Congress  in  a 
delicate  and  significant  resolution  directed  the  Comnodttee  ^  to 
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inform  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  France,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  at  the  respective  Courts 
in  Europe,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Congress  that  harmony  and 
good  understanding  should  be  cultivated  between  the  Ministers, 
Commissioners  and  Kepresentatives  of  this  Congress  at  the 
respective  Courts  in  Europe,  and  such  confidence  and  cordiality 
take  place  among  them  as  is  necessary  for  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  United  States.'' 

A  contention  which  arose  between  Thomas  Paine,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee,  and  Silas  Deane,  early  in  1779,  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  the  former's  services  to  the  cause.  Mr.  Deane 
had  attacked  with  intemperate  violence  the  Committee  in  general 
and  had  been  especiaUy  bitter  against  their  Secretary.  The  con- 
troversy was  a  long  and  violent  one,  conducted  on  both  sides 
with  great  ability  and  with  indecorous  rancour.  In  his  zeal  to 
clear  himself  and  the  Committee  before  the  public,  Mr.  Paine 
bad  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  reveal  several  matters  of  impor- 
tance, which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  secret.  The  indignation 
of  Congress  at  this  rash  breach  of  faith  was  justly  great.  The 
papers  and  letters  in  Paine's  possession  were  taken  from  him. 
The  Committee  was  instructed  to  dismiss  him.  Before,  how- 
ever, action  was  taken,  Mr.  Paine  avoided  the  disgrace  of  pub- 
lic dischai^  and  resigned.  No  one  attributed  to  this  want  of 
trust  malicious  intention,  or  any  design  ulterior  to  that  affirmed 
by  the  delinquent  Secretary,  the  endeavor  to  clear  the  honor  and 
patriotism  of  the  diplomatic  department.  Notwithstanding  this 
afiair,  Mr.  Paine  had  the  heart  to  continue  steadfastly  the  advo- 
cate of  independence,  and  did  constant  and  sterling  service  in 
its  cause  with  his  vivid  pen  to  the  end  of  the  war.  After  its 
successiiil  issue  he  went  to  England,  and  there  published  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  ^^The  Rights  of  Man,"  a  work  which 
brought  him  into  such  disfavor  with  the  British  government,  that 
he  found  it  advisable  to  quit  that  country.  In  France  he  found 
a  congenial  society  where  his  restless  spirit  might  work  out  its 
eccentric  and  startling  problems ;  for  then  the  capital  was  in 
the  first  mighty  swellings  of  a  revolution,  brought  about  by 
intellectual  and  moral  sentiment.  Paine,  without  reflection, 
rushed  headlong  into  the  scheme  of  overthrowing  the  regime  of 
the  Bourbom,  and  establishing  a  Jacobin  KepubUc     After  tke 
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events  of  that  period,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  be  re- 
turned once  more  to  America,  and  died  in  New  York  in  1809, 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  deep  obscurity,  moral  degradation  and 
poverty,  the  victim  of  his  infidelity.  We  are  more  particular 
in  noticing  this  remarkable  man's  career,  as  he  was  identi- 
fied .prominently  with  our  early  diplomatic  system,  and  as  few 
men  attracted  more  attention  throughout  the  world  at  this 
period. 

The  timid  but  well  disposed  Court  of  Spain  now  followed  the 
lead  so  generously  taken  by  the  French  king,  and  recog- 
nized the  United  States,  and  John  Jay  was  nominated  as  Min- 
ister to  Madrid.  An  amicable  treaty  was  entered  into,  and  the 
relations  between  the  countries  were  put  upon  a  firiendly,  and  to 
us  at  least,  upon  a  very  useftd  footing.  About  the  same  time 
Arthur  Lee  was  recalled  firom  France,  and  William  Lee,  his 
brother,  from  Vienna  and  Berlin,  whither  he  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  Paris.  Among  the  most  graceful  incidents  of  this 
stage  of  the  war,  was  the  warm  and  generous  interest  of  a  Mr. 
Dohrman,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  merchant  of  Lisbon.  Prac- 
tical evidence  of  his  good  will  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  and  he  conununicated 
the  pleasing  facts  to  Congress.  Mr.  Dohrman  was  therefore 
appointed  agent  of  the  United  States  at  his  native  Court,  which, 
as  far  as  it  had  taken  any  action,  had  manifested  a  sympathy 
for  the  colonial  cause.  Mr.  Jay  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  Portugal,  and  finding  so  favorable  a  feeling  there,  negotiated 
an  important  maritime  treaty  with  the  king. 

Thus,  gradually  and  steadily,  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  penetrated  to  the  knowledge  and  gained  the  favor  of  for- 
eign powers :  thus  step  by  step,  after  the  most  incessant  labor 
and  the  most  untiring  devotion,  this  fraternity  of  States  acquired 
a  foothold  across  the  water,  and  was  held  in  consideration 
among  the  nations.  Long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
France  had  boldly  admitted  in  honored  recognition  a  fidly  ac- 
credited plenipotentiary  to  her  diplomatic  circle,  where  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  late  province  met  on  equal  terms  and  vrith  equal 
rights,  the  titled  embassador  of  the  tory  king.  Now,  in  1779, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  German  principalities  and  Italian  duchies, 
were  added  to  the  list  of  friends.     Austria  and  Prussia  fiuled  to 
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take  Interest  In  the  struggle  :  and  England,  proud  but  humbled, 
obstinate  but  well  nigl\  despairing,  stood  solitary  and  alone, 
without  sympathy  and  without  aid  except  that  pitiable  aid  which 
was  derived  from  the  hire  of  mercenaries  from  her  ancient  allies 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Prejudice  of  caste  and  prescription  were  lost  In  hatred  of  a 
rival  potentate,  and,  we  are  led  to  believe.  In  a  more  generous 
interest  In  the  success  of  a  brave  and  struggling  people. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  labors  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Belatlons,  the  favor  with  which  our  envoys  had  been 
received  abroad,  and  the  Incalculable  advantages  which  arose 
from  that  state  of  feeling,  were  as  certain  presages  of  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  Insurgent  arms,  as  the  more  striking  events 
of  the  military  campaign.  The  early  statesmen  were  justified 
in  regarding  the  favorable  attitude  of  European  powers  as  a 
sure  Indication  of  their  jiidgment  as  to  the  issue ;  and  were  well 
aware  that  the  experience  which  long  centuries  had  drilled  Into 
their  political  codes,  made  them  better  judges,  perhaps,  of  the 
tendency  of  events  in  any  country  than  they  themselves  who 
were  on  the  spot.  France,  though  undoubtedly  a  generous, 
was  neither  a  presumptuous  nor  a  heedless  power,  and  Ver- 
gennes  certauily  looked  to  the  end,  when  he  counselled  and  ob- 
tained the  recognition.  When  therefore,  encouraged  by  the 
double  efficacy  of  substantial  aid  and  favorable  premonltlpn,  the 
Congress  met  In  1780,  and  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs  military  and  diplomatic.  It  became  evident  that 
the  latter  department  was  becoming  too  cumbersome  for  the 
subordinate  labors  of  a  committee,  and  that  a  new  system  of 
foreign  correspondence  must  be  established.  So  delicate  and 
complicated  were  becoming  our  relations  with  foreign  'powers, 
every  day  more  so  because  of  the  more  particular  connections 
constantly  forming,  that  however  able  and  Industrious  the  Com- 
mittee, its  numbers  and  necessary  differences  of  opmlon,  as  well 
as  its  constant  reliance  upon  Congress,  made  It  apparent  that  a 
more  thorough  plan  should  be  adopted.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  erect  a  department,  similar  to  some  extent  to  the 
complete  systems  of  old  established  governments,  and  yet  re- 
taining In  a  degree  the  principle  of  subordination  to  Congress. 
In  January,  1781,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  plan 
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for  a  **  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  ** ;  and  a  report  by  them 
was  promptly  submitted.  Putting  forth,  in  clear  and  logical 
tone,  the  reasons  which  made  such  an  establishment  necessary, 
they  asserted  that  the  extent  and  growing  power  of  the  United 
States  entitled  them  to  a  place  among  the  greatest  potentates  of 
Europe  ;  that  the  war  had  advanced  to  such  a  state  that  there 
could  be  but  little  reasonable  doubt  of  its  successful  termination ; 
that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  manifested  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  with  the  European  countries  an  intimate 
and  friendly  intercourse  and  connection,  a  connection  which 
would  promote  the  interests  and  honor  of  this  country,  which 
would  aid  her  advancement  to  prosperity  and  power,  which 
would  enrich  and  enlighten  the  community ;  that  to  render  such 
an  intercourse  efficacious,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  interests,  opinions,  relations,  and  sys- 
tems of  the  sovereigns  ;  that  a  knowledge  in  its  nature  so  com- 
prehensive was  only  to  be  acquired  by  an  assiduous  attention  to 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  an  unremitted  application  to  the  means 
of  acquiring  well  grounded  information ;  that  it  behooved  our 
government  to  maintain  with  our  ministers  at  foreign  Courts  a 
regular  and  particular  correspondence,  informing  them  of  every 
event  affecting  the  public  honor,  interest  and  safety ;  and  that 
the  fluctuation,  the  delay,  and  the  indecision  to  which  the  exist- 
ing mode  of  performing  these  labors  was  necessarily  exposed, 
made  the  necessity  of  a  Department  obvious. 

The  head  of  the  new  Department  was  to  be  styled,  after  the 
manner  of  the  English  precedent,  the  ^  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.**  He  was  to 
reside  and  perform  his  duties  in  the  place  where  Congress  was 
convened.  He  was  to  keep  and  preserve  all  the  books  and  ar- 
chives relating  to  his  Department.  He  was  to  receive  and  re- 
port the  application  of  all  foreigners  for  conmiissions,  contracts, 
and  other  services.  He  was  to  obtain,  not  only  by  correspon- 
dence with  our  own  ministers,  but  also  by  direct  communication 
with  foreign  statesmen  and  citizens,  all  the  information  which 
could  be  useful  and  was  available.  He  was  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  United  States  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
Congress ;  and  was  to  report  to,  and  receive  instructions  from. 
Congress,  whenever  by  that  body  required. 
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But  the  negotiation  of  treaties  was  not  included  among  his 
prerogatives ;  he  had  no  right  to  transmit  positive  instructions 
abroad  without  submitting  them  to  Congress,  and  receiving  the 
approval  of  that  body  ;  and  was  much  more  dependent  on  Con- 
gress, which  was  the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  estate, 
than  the  Secretary  of  State  is,  under  the  Constitution.  At  the 
same  time  measures  were  taken  to  establish  a  War  and  Finan- 
cial Department.  The  new  system,  known  as  the  Confedera- 
tion, was  made  complete  by  the  election  of  Robert  K.  Livings-* 
ton  of  New  York  as  first  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Henry 
Knox  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Robert  Morris 
of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  Finance :  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
happy  augury  to  the  former  department,  that  it  went  into  oper- 
ation on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Washington ;  its 
organization  having  been  somewhat  modified  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Livingston,  who,  after  several  months*  examination  of 
his  field  of  labor  and  a  judicious  contemplation  of  its  wants, 
proposed  such  changes  as  occurred  to  him,  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress.  The  modifications  tended  to  enhance  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress,  and  made  him  remova- 
ble at  the  pleasure  of  that  body ;  and  he  was  powerless  to  per- 
form any  executive  act.  He  was  instructed  to  communicate  as 
well  with  the  Governors  of  States,  as  with  foreign  powers,  and 
to  bring  to  their  notice  such  complaints  as  were  urged  against 
them  from  abroad,  and  affording  them  such  information  from 
his  department  as  might  be  useful  and  important  for  them  to 
know ;  for  already  State  governments  had  been  formed  out  of 
the  old  colonial  ones. 

Another  power  granted  to  him  was  that  of  attending  the 
sessions  of  Congress ;  where  he  was  to  explain,  and  answer 
objections  to,  his  report;  and  give  such  information  as  was 
required  by  the  members. 

We  have  now  with  necessary  brevity,  given  an  imperfect  out- 
line  of  the  early  foundation  laid  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
whence  has  arisen  our  present  diplomatic  system.  A  volume  of 
great  interest  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  limit  of  time  to 
which  we  have  confined  our  remarks ;  namely,  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  issue  of  the  Revolution  was  still  uncertain. 
Enough  has  however  been  said,  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  with 
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which,  in  each  department,  the  embryo  Government  wa»  con- 
ducted. It  will  be  an  abundant  reward  for  the  labor  which  has 
been  necessary  to  present  even  so  much  of  our  history,  if  the 
pu))lic  attention  is  called  to  the  names  and  labors  of  those  men, 
who,  albeit  neither  martyrs  in  the  conflict,  nor  conspicuous  m 
the  halls  of  legislation,  yet  exercised  every  virtue  of  patriotism ; 
who  were  praiseworthy  for  exalted  self  denial  and  constant  hon- 
esty ;  who  directed  the  rays  of  monarchical  sympathy  toward 
the  drooping  cause  beyond  the  seas,  and  by  the  vivid  logic 
which  truth  creates,  compelled  unwilling  royalty  to  hear,  and 
feudal  aristocrats  to  acquiesce  in,  the  demands  and  the  destiny 
of  an  empire  in  the  West. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  same  principle  is  to  be  recognized  in  literature  as  in 
other  departments  of  human  effort.  The  political  ideas  and  the 
political  institutions  that  have  been  current  in  different  ages, 
have  a  value  for  us  now  only  as  expressing  more  or  less  fully 
the  Christian  conception  of  individual  freedom.  The  greater 
the  political  freedom,  the  more  enduring  the  influence  of  politi- 
cal institutions,  the  greater  their  service  to  human  happiness. 
The  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  still  live  in  the  lives  and 
political  arrangements  of  modem  times ;  while  the  despotisms 
that  flourished  on  the  Nile  and  on  the  Euphrates,  live  but  in 
name,  and  owe  even  that  to  the  painstaking  of  the  carious  and 
the  antiquarian.  Religious  freedom  is  the  central  principle 
about  which  revolved  all  the  intellect  and  glory  of  the  eighty 
years'  struggle  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spanish  intolerance 
and  despotism.  It  was  the  great  desire  of  Arnold,  that  his  his- 
tory by  its  high  morals  and  general  tone  might  be  of  use  to 
Christianity  without  actually  bringing  it  forward.     And  it  is 
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with  the  same  thoughtful  recognition  of  divine  providence  that 
Bancroft  and  Motley  write.  And  a  yet  clearer,  grander  exhibi- 
tion is  now  taking  place,  soon  to  be  ready  for  the  Christian  pen. 

The  history  of  art  is  still  more  to  our  purpose.  Despite  the 
abuse  that  has  been  made  of  it  for  low  and  sensuous  purposes, 
modem  times  have  hardly  excelled  the  ancient  in  their  devotion 
of  art  to  the  service  of  the  popular  religion  and  moral  ideas. 
The  greatest  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  the  representa- 
tions of  their  gods,  and  a  very  large  share  of  the  works  which 
crowd  the  galleries  of  Europe,  owe  their  existence  and  their 
place,  to  the  religious  conceptions  they  aim  to  express.  In 
many  a  gallery  in  Italy,  full  half  of  the  paintings  that  adorn 
the  walls  are  representations  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  other  ob- 
jects of  devotion  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  greatest  gen- 
ius of  modem  times  devoted  his  best  thoughts  and  his  highest 
skill  to  setting  forth  the  Transfiguration.  In  other  works,  me- 
diaeval or  more  modem,  beauty  alone  is  not  sufficient,  were  such 
a  thing  in  the  true  sense  possible ;  there  must  also  be  truth, 
some  high  thought,  some  noble  conception  of  duty,  or  heroism, 
a  self-sacrifice,  or  other  idea  within  the  range  of  human  sympa- 
thies. In  Cole's  "  Voyage  of  Life,"  for  instance,  it  is  not  the 
exquisite  grouping  of  the  different  elements  of  the  landscape, 
attractive  as  this  is,  but  the  moral  emotions  awakened  in  our 
minds,  that  perpetuate  our  gratitude  and  kindly  remembrance 
of  the  artist. 

But  in  literatiu*e,  as  the  more  direct  and  immediate  expression 
of  thought,  this  law  of  life  and  power  is  more  fully  illustrated. 
And  it  matters  little  for  our  present  purpose,  whether  we  under- 
stand by  literature,  all  written  and  printed  works  on  whatever 
subject,  science,  history,  fiction,  morals  or  philosophy,  or  re- 
strict it  to  the  narrower  sense  given  it  by  later  writers,  and 
following  De  Quincey  in  the  main,  define  literature  to  be  that 
which  addresses  man  in  man,  and  appeals  to  the  common, 
universal  character  of  our  humanity.  In  any  case  only  that 
which  has  a  moral  purpose,  or  can  be  made  to  contribute  to 
moral  uses,  can  long  retain  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
literature  whose  office  it  is  to  instruct  vrill  constantly  be  super- 
seded as  ftirther  advances  in  knowledge  are  made.  And  this 
must  continue  to  be  the  fact,  till  all  the  subjects  of  scientific 
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investigation  are  thoroughly  known,  and  their  determining  prin- 
ciples adequately  set  forth.  Then  they  will  minister  not  only 
to  the  truest  intellectual  development  of  the  human  soul  but 
to  its  moral  life  by  illustrating  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
divine  architect,  and  raising  the  believer  to  a  more  devout  ado- 
ration and  a  loftier  praise.  Till  then  the  literature  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  of  a  temporary  character  at  the  best.  Works  of 
this  cla^s  will  have  an  interest  as  way-marks  set  up  along  the 
track  of  time,  indicative  of  the  different  stages  of  human  pro- 
gress. They  will  excite  only  a  passing  intellectual  interest. 
The  crude  conceptions  of  an  early  age,  the  inadequate  and 
oftencr  erroneous  notions  of  the  physical  world,  may  help  us,  it 
may  be,  to  a  more  grateful  appreciation  of  the  blessings  and 
privileges  we  enjoy,  but  have  little  power  over  our  hearts.  On 
the  other  hand  the  earliest  struggles  of  the  human  mind  to  un- 
derstand itself,  its  first  serious  questionings  with  itself  of  God 
and  duty,  of  life  and  immortality,  have  an  undying  interest. 
Here  all  the  world  is  kin.  Every  noble  aspiration,  every  more 
generous  emotion,  every  conflict  with  sin,  every  noble  sacrifice 
for  our  fellow  men,  lives  imperishable  in  the  story  of  the  past. 
It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  theme,  or  in  what  department 
of  literature,  whether  a  humble  treatise  in  angling,  the  story  of 
a  nation's  struggle  for  its  rights,  or  the  poet's  high  imaginings 
of  immortality  from  the  recollections  of  childhood,  be  it  never 
so  high,  never  so  humble,  let  it  rouse  and  stimulate  our  moral 
life,  let  it  only  quicken  us  to  worthier  conceptions  of  duty,  to 
both  thinking  and  doing,  and  the  work  shall  live,  a  possession 
for  the  ages.  Whatever  is  wrought  out  in  the  truth,  and  for 
the  ends  of  truth,  becomes  a  sharer  in  its  triumph  and  immor- 
tality. 

The  mterest  we  feel  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  not  by  any  means  to  be  referred  solely  to  the  fact  of  its  con- 
taining a  revelation  from  God,  and  to  having  a  claim  upon  our 
regard.  As  we  read  the  story  of  the  early  patriarchs,  of  Moses 
and  Joshua,  or  the  records  of  religious  experience  depicted  in 
the  Psalms,  or  the  loftier  strains  of  prophecy,  we  quite  forget  all 
else  but  the  moral  truths  set  forth  and  illustrated.  It  is  not  the 
outward  lives  of  men  of  whom  we  read,  differing  but  little  if  at 
all  from  what  may  still  be  witnessed  and  has  been  described  by 
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each  succeeding  traveller  who  has  visited  the  H0I7  Land.  It  is 
not  even  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  narrative,  or  the  power  of 
poetic  imagination,  that  holds  the  attention,  but  something 
richer,  worthier,  of  which  these  are  but  the  appropriate  setting, 
the  picture  of  silver  for  the  apple  of  gold. 

The  literature  of  the  Greeks  has  long  held  the  first  place  in 
the  estimation  of  scholars  for  beauty  of  conception,  for  finish  in 
expression,  and  for  the  great  variety  and  interest  of  its  thought. 
Yet  we  venture  the  remark  that  much  of  the  interest^ascribed  to 
these  causes  really  belongs  elsewhere,  or  at  the  least,  that  a 
still  higher  intellect  belongs  to  it  from  the  moral  and  religious 
ideas  it  contains,  coming  out  in  constantly  increasing  clearness 
as  we  go  back  further  and  further  into  the  earliest  eras,  the 
legacy,  it  may  be,  not  wholly  lost  from  a  primitive  revelation  of 
Grod  to  the  race,  or  the  purest  expression  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man  before  it  had  suffered  from  the  vices  of  a  later  civiliza- 
tion, or  as  it  was  preser\'ed  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  an 
elect  few  for  the  better  cultivation  of  their  times.  It  was  not 
then  without  reason  that  the  works  of  Homer  have  been  called 
the  Greek  Bible.  The  power  he  exerted  for  centuries  over  the 
Ghreek  mind,  was  not  found  in  the  beauty  of  his  poetry,  in  the 
historical  traditions  he  preserved,  in  the  artless  simplicity  and 
freshness  of  his  narrative,  but  rather  in  the  high  thought  he  now 
and  then  expressed,  in  the  ideals  of  moral  heroism  he  exhibited, 
so  wakening  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  readers  aspirations 
for  noble  achievment,  and  satisfying  in  part  the  moral  hun^-cr 
and  thirst  of  their  souls.  lie  taught  theni  to  recognize  the 
gods  as  determining  the  circumstances  of  our  earthly  life,  and 
as  allotting  to  each  individual  man,  his  physical  and  mental  en- 
dowment. Hector  says  of  Ajax,  "  God  has  given  you  great- 
ness and  strength  and  prudence."  And  the  ag^  Peleus  says  to 
his  son  on  going  forth  to  the  wars,  **My  child,  Minerva  and 
Juno  will  give  you  strength" ;  words  not  so  much  unlike,  save 
in  the  name  applied  to  the  divine  being,  to  the  parting  words 
of  many  a  Christian  parent  under  similar  circumstances. 

Homer  taught  that  God  rules  in  the  house  and  home,  gives 
the  young  man  his  bride,  and  blesses  their  bed  and  board.  When 
Ulysses  returned  home  after  his  years  of  wandering  and  exile, 
his  wife  not  less  fiuthful  to  the  gods  than  to  her  husband,  ex- 
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claims,  "The  gods  have  brought  you  back";  ''The  gods  have 
made  you  come  back  to  yoiu*  well-built  house  and  your  native 
land."  The  individual  acts  of  men,  and  the  particular  incidents 
of  their  lives  are  all  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  gods.  Man 
proposes,  but  God  disposes.  Zeus  does  not  fulfill  all  the  plans 
of  Hector.  The  wicked  sisters  of  Penelope  desire  many  a  cruel 
thing  that  Zeus  will  not  bring  to  completion. 

But  besides  this  recognition  of  the  gods  in  all  the  providen- 
tial arrangements  of  human  life,  Homer  taught  a  practical  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  them.  His  favorite  heroes  are  eminently 
religious  men.  Hector  places  his  hopes  of  victory  on  the  aid  of 
Zeus  and  the  other  gods.  And  Diomede,  when  deserted  by  his 
companions,  upon  the  battlefield,  exclaims,  ''Fly  who  will, 
Sthenelus  and  I  will  fight  on,  for  we  came  with  Grod."  This 
sense  of  dependence  and  trust  in  God,  finds  utterance  in  prayer. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  history,  or  biography  even, 
in  modem  times,  in  which  there  is  so  full  and  practical  a  recog- 
nition of  a  divine  hand  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  as  in  the 
works  of  Homer.  And  in  this  fact  we  recognize  the  secret  of 
their  power  over  the  human  mind,  without  which  they  would 
long  since  have  perished  with  the  great  mass  of  literary  produc- 
tion that  the  world  is  willing  to  let  die.* 

The  sublimity  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  Greek  drama,  are 
nothing  but  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the  moral  ideas 
embodied  in  it.  The  lofty  conceptions  of  justice,  the  certainty 
of  retribution  for  sin,  now  crushing  in  remediless  ruin  the  guilty 
offender,  now  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren to  the  third  and  fourth  generation ;  the  determined  will, 
that,  steadfast  in  its  moral  might,  is  ready  to  withstand  the 
direst  torture,  and  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove ;  this  it  is  that  gave 
the  works  of  uEschylus  and  Sophocles  their  power  over  the. 
minds  of  their  fellow  men,  and  made  the  drama  the  great  source 
of  moral  instruction  to  the  people  of  their  age ;  and  the  absence 
of  those  high  qualities,  the  substitution  of  mere  form  and  the 
prettinesses  of  style  for  moral  truths,  soon  brought  it  to  ruin 
even  in  its  own  day,  and  lost  it  the  respect  and  remembrance  of 
mankind. 

*  For  numerous  other  illustratioiu  of  the  topics  referred  to  in  Homer»  grouped 
under  appropriate  heads,  see  Nagelsback,  Homerische  Theologie. 
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So  again  in  oratory,  Athens  counted  its  men  by  scores,  the 
distinguished  man,  Quintillian  tells  us,  in  a  single  age.  Yet 
one  man  alone  has  secured  imperishable  renown ;  and  that  not 
more  from  the  artistic  form  in  which  his  thoughts  are  presented, 
than  from  the  thoughts  themselves.  When  Demosthenes  stood 
forth  almost  unaided  and  alone  to  withstand  the  despot  and  the 
armies  bent  on  the  subjugation  of  his  country,  it  was  something 
more  than  rlietoric,  than  graces  of  style,  or  speech,  that  were 
required  to  hurl  back  the  weapons  of  the  foe.  He  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  moral  ideas  rule  the  world,  that  moral 
laws  enter  into  the  economy  of  God's  providence,  that  high 
moral  truths  are  alone  capable  of  truly  inspiring  men  to  noble 
efforts  in  a  noble  cause,  can  alone  give  power  and  solidity  to 
political  action,  and  secure  permanent  results.  And  so  he 
charged  his  orations  to  the  full  with  moral  ideas,  ideas  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  a  Christian  statesman,  and  that  for 
substance  have  often  been  reproduced  on  the  floor  of  modem 
senates  and  parliaments.  And  these  orations  live,  while  those 
of  his  contemporaries  are  in  great  measure  lost,  or  are  but 
dimly  visible  in  the  light  borrowed  from  the  great  master. 

In  strict  keeping  with  this  it  has  of  late  come  to  be  acknowl- 
edged in  our  schools  of  rhetoric,  that  all  true  eloquence  must 
rest  on  a  moral  basis,  and  be  the  application  of  moral  truths  to 
the  great  practical  questions  of  life  not  less  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  senate  than  in  the  pulpit. 

"  What  portion  of  Greek  literature,"  says  one  of  the  latest  writers 
on  eloquence,  ^^  throbs  with  such  an  intense  life  as  the  speeches  of 
Demosthenes  ?  If  there  be  any  of  the  vis  vivida  viioe  in  Roman  lit^ 
erature,  that  literature,  which  unlike  all  others  was  bom  old  and 
never  exhibits  any  of  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth ;  if  there 
1^  any  fresh  vital  force  in  Roman  letters,  is  it  not  to  be  found  in  the 
orations  of  Cicero?  And  where  in  the  modem  world,  do  the  most 
vehement  and  passionate  energies  of  the  human  intellect  expatiate 
and  career,  if  not  in  the  vastly  widened  arena  of  political  and  sacred 
eloquence ;  if  not  on  that  theatre,  where  the  active  practical  interests 
of  man  for  time  and  eternity  come  up  for  discussion  and  decision  ? 
— Shedd's  Thermein,  Introductory  Essay,  pp.  4*^ ,  48. 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  Greek  philosophy  as  represented  in 
Socrates  and  Plato  for  the  clearest  and  worthiest  conceptions  of 
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moral  ideas,  the  highest  the  human  mind  has  been  able  to  attain 
to  unaided  by  revelation ;  so  like  Christian  conceptions,  that 
many  have  been  led  to  suppose  an  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews.  But  a  better  explanation  is  that  the 
human  mind  was  in  these  men  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  a  rev- 
elation, by  sounding  along  the  very  limits  possible  to  unaided 
human  reason.  They  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  our  moral 
nature  ;  to  its  intrinsic  worth  and  possible  greatness  despite  its 
ruins,  and  thus  command  the  admiration  and  love  of  subsequent 
times.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  the  apology  of  Socrates 
without  tears,  that  one  so  good  and  true,  should  yet  fail  of  the 
highest  light,  and  meet  so  sad  and  unjust  a  doom ;  without  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a  regenerate  man,  a  Christian  at  heart,  lacing 
only  the  intellectual  object  of  faith.  In  the  spirit  of  the  apos- 
tles Peter  and  John,  but  earlier  by  hundreds  of  years,  he  de- 
clared that  if  required  to  ^ve  up  his  practice  of  teaching  his 
peculiar  doctrines  on  pain  of  death,  he  would  say, 

"  Though  I  love  and  esteem  you,  men  of  Athens,  I  must  obey  Grod 
rather  than  you,  and  so  long  as  I  live  and  have  the  power,  I  can  not 
cease  my  instructions.  For  I  shall  go  about  doing  nothing  else  bat 
teaching  your  young  men  'and  your  old  men,  not  to  care  so  much 
for  your  bodies  and  possessions  as  for  your  souls,  as  of  tlie  highest 
importance ;  telling  you  how  virtue  comes  not  from  riches,  but 
riches  and  all  things  else  both  to  individuals  and  the  state  come  from 
virtue." — Apol.  c.  xvii. 

It  is  truths  like  these,  shining  forth  amid  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  and  forming  the  staple  of  their  works,  and  set  forth 
in  fitting  diction,  that  have  given  such  power  and  enduring  rep- 
utation to  the  great  masters  of  Grecian  thought.  The  truth 
lives,  and  the  works  that  embody  it  somehow  escape  the  rava- 
ges of  time,  the  conflagration  of  Alexandrine  libraries,  the 
plundering  hands  of  savage  tribes,  and  continue  to  minister  to 
the  thought  and  activities  of  humanity. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  upon  the  different  branches  of 
Greek  literature,  because  of  its  high  character  and  admitted 
excellence  as  pure  literature.  It  is  the  better  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose because  existing  prior  to  Christianity,  and  owing,  its  pres- 
ervation to  no  piu^ely  Christian  regard  or  reverence  for  its  au- 
thors.   Its  worth  is  pur£^  in  itself,  it  borrows  no  foreign  aid  to 
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minister  to  its  influence  or  to  perpetuate  its  reputation.  For  a 
brief  period  and  over  a  few  minds  only,  did  these  ideas  of  the 
good  and  the  true  have  the  ascendency.  The  Greek  mind  was 
given  rather  to  beauty  and  art.  But  this  short  period  and  these 
few  minds  gave  birth  to  a  great  part  of  what  is  great  and  good 
in  Grecian  story.  The  moral  and  the  spiritual  thus  exert  their 
rightful  prerogatives.  The  human  mind  can  not  long  rest  in 
the  merely  beautiful,  but  sooner  or  later  demands  spiritual  ver- 
ities, the  substance  rather  than  the  form.  And  to  whatever 
meets  this  demand,  and  only  to  that,  is  destined  an  immortality. 
The  history  of  English  literature  is  not  less  conclusive 
in  favor  of  the  position  we  have  assumed,  whether  we  re- 
gard particular  eras,  or  the  works  of  individual  authors.  If 
we  were  called  upon  to  name  that  period  in  English  history  or 
English  literature,  the  most  remarkable  for  its  strong  men,  for 
those  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  institutions  and  on  the 
literature  of  this  country,  we  should  at  once  go  back  to  the 
Elizabethan ;  to  that  which  was  emphatically  under  the  influ- 
ence of  theological  and  moral  ideas.  It  was  these  ideas  dis- 
cussed in  parliament,  by  the  press,  from  the  pulpit,  in  private 
circles  and  in  public  places,  as  never  before  or  since  by  any 
people,  that  gave  strength  and  solidity  to  English  character  and 
English  thought,  not  in  one  branch  of  eflTort  but  in  all.  To  cite 
the  names  of  the  great  masters  of  this  period  would  be  to  sum- 
mon up  most  of  the  great  names  of  England's  glory.  We  still 
turn  back  to  the  pages  of  the  judicious  Hooker  for  the  pro- 
foundest  discussions  on  the  grounds  of  law,  divine  as  well  as 
human.  Spenser  brought  all  his  wealth  of  allegorical  and  me- 
dieval imagery,  and  his  rare  mastery  of  verse,  and  oflfered  them 
upon  the  shrine  of  the  moral  virtues.  In  Shakespeare  as  in  no 
other  dramatist  was  found  a  recognition  of  moral  truths,  and 
the  sure  and  inevitable  consequences  of  their  violation.  Where 
else  do  we  find  more  truthful  representations  of  the  power  of 
a  guilty  conscience  than  in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet ;  where  out 
of  revelation,  a  truer  estimate  of  the  power  and  capabilities  of 
human  nature  than  in  the  latter  play  ?  "  What  a  piece  of  work 
is  man  I  how  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite  in  faculties,  in  form 
and  moving  how  express  and  admirable,  in  action  how  like  an 
angel,  in  apprehension  bow  like  a  god  I''     Take  away  from 
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Shakespeare  the  moral  ideas  he  derived  from  his  age,  and  he 
sinks  at  once,  if  not  to  the  level  of  other  dramatic  writers,  at 
least  to  a  position  far  less  commanding  than  he  now  holds. 
Not  that  he  is  always  moral,  not  that  there  are  not  passages  we 
could  wish  he  had  never  written,  but  Shakespeare  is  Shake- 
speare not  because  of  these,  but  in  spite  of  them.  Bacon  again 
had  no  rival  in  philosophy,  truer  to  the  spirit  of  his  age  in  hi? 
head  than  in  his  heart  and  practice,  and  the  representative  oi 
the  power  which  Christian  ideas  are  capable  of  exerting  over 
philosophic  thought.  And  the  church  holds  and  will  forever 
hold  in  highest  regard  the  divines  of  this  period,  Owen  and 
Howe  and  Hall  and  Taylor  and  Baxter'  and  Bunyan,  not  all 
contemporaries  but  all  the  legitimate  fruitage  of  the  period. 
And  last,  not  least,  stands  well  nigh  unapproachable,  in  \oftj 
dignity  and  sublime  devotion  to  the  noblest  interests  of  human- 
ity, whether  political,  social,  literary  or  religious,  the  name  of 
John  jNIilton,  a  man  in  whom,  taken  all  in  all,  those  great 
moral  and  religious  ideas  which  dawned  on  the  English  mind  in 
the  Elizabethan  era,  and  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  were 
to  sliine  forth  in  their  meridian  splendor,  tddmus  Romanarum. 
The  limits  of  this  period  have  been  extended  beyond  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  nearly  a  century,  so  as  to  include  what  stands  in 
properly  organic  relations  as  one  whole.  And  here,  as  in  Greek 
literature,  the  names  we  love  and  cherish  most,  are  those  who 
have  contributed  to  our  moral  necessities.  Of  the  great  num- 
ber of  dramatists,  poets,  and  other  writers  whose  names  swell 
the  catalogues  of  our  libraries,  those  alone  live  and  find  audi- 
ence in  the  busy  world  of  to-day. 

If  we  now  carry  our  examination  into  the  different  branches 
into  which  literature  is  divided,  as  history,  poetry,  and  philoso- 
phy, we  shall  find  the  same  principle  verified.  History  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  in  its  true  and  proper  sense,  is  the  record 
of  providence,  educating  different  tribes,  nations,  peoples,  un- 
der the  control  of  certain  moral  laws.  It  is  these  moral  laws 
in  each  given  case  that  fiirnish  the  material  points  of  interest. 
It  is  not  the  record  of  physical  prosperity,  the  enumeration  of 
cities  and  armies  and  conquests  and  battle-fields,  however  large 
the  space  thef  have  hitherto  held  on  the  reading  page,  but  the 
determining  principles  that  sway  the  national  mind  and  rule  in 
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the  national  heart.  The  raw  materials  of  a  structure,  the  lum- 
ber, brick  and  stone,  are  nothing  without  the  thought  of  the 
architect,  to  mould  them  into  form  and  beauty,  and  to  invest 
them  with  a  human  interest.  It  is  not  the  thousand  and  one 
incidents  in  the  life  of  a  nation  or  of  an  individual  that  are 
worthy  of  record,  but  only  the  thought  that  sways  that  life. 

Philosophy,  though  hardly  a  part  of  literature  in  its  strict 
sense,  has  for  its  object  the  intellectual  solution  of  the  great 
moral  problems  of  the  race ;  whence  am  I,  what,  and  whither  ? 
And  when  it  wisely  confesses  its  inability  to  solve  these  ques- 
tions, and  bows  meekly  to  accept  the  oracles  of  divine  truth, 
it  then  finds  its  noblest  exercise  in  reducing  to  a  systematic 
order  the  materials  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  then 
making  them  minister  to  man's  highest  culture  as  an  immortal 
and  spiritual  being. 

But  as  more  truly  literature  in  its  narrowed  sense,  so  poetry 
Is  most  closely  connected  with  our  moral  culture  and  discipline. 
Its  proper  place  and  oflSce  is  admirably  presented  in  the  old 
fable  that  when  Innocence  left  the  world,  she  met  Poetry  on  the 
confines.  The  sisters  met,  embraced,  and  passed  on  their  sev- 
eral ways.  Innocence  back  to  heaven.  Poetry  down  to  earth, 
where  she  was  henceforth  to  hold  up  to  men  in  ideals,  what  was 
now  no  longer  possible,  but  after  which  the  human  soul  was 
found  to  aspire,  and  which  was  then  to  be  a  meams  of  its  eleva- 
tion and  culture.  It  is  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  the  great- 
est of  English  poets  observed  of  the  abilities  of  the  past : 
"  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  yet  to  some  in  every  nation  ;  and 
are  of  power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  imbreed  and  cher- 
ish in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility ;  to 
allay  the  purturbations  of  the  mind  and  to  set  the  affections  ii^ 
a  right  tune.*'  * 

True  poetry  is  the  work  of  the  imagination,  and  the  imagina* 
tion  in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense  is  the  faculty  of  ideas,  and 
works  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  truth  of  things.  Hence  the 
very  essence  and  substance  of  all  true  imagination,  and  works 
of  high  imagination,  is  truth ;  truth  purer  it  may  be  than  finds 
fiill  realization  in  a  world  of  sense  and  sin,  yet  truth  which  the 

•  Holler's  Prose  Works,  Bohn  edition.   Vol.  2,  p.  479. 
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human  soul  recognizes  as  akin  to  its  own  essence ;  sometimes 
subduing  the  soul  to  sadness  like  the  remembered  tones  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  or  thrilling  the  heart  like  the  sound  of  one's  na- 
tive  tongue  falling  upon  the  ear  of  the  traveller  in  a  distant  land, 
or  wakening  to  juster  conceptions  of  the  possible  power  and 
greatness  in  reserve  for  the  redeemed  soul. 

Thus  we  may  lay  down  the  general  principle  in  reference 
to  individual  authors,  that  of  all  the  writers  of  a  given  period, 
whatever  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  however  great 
their  abilities,  only  those  will  have  an  abiding  place  in  the  res- 
pect and  the  regards  of  men,  who  recognize  and  in  some  degree 
illustrate  and  enforce  those  moral  ideas  on  which  the  welfare  of 
society  as  of  individuals  depends.  We  have  already  indirectly 
called  attention  to  this  fact  in  referring  to  some  of  the  leading 
names  of  literary  history.  It  will  not  now  be  necessary  to  cite 
more  than  a  few,  and  such  as  belong  to  literature  in  its  narrower 
sense.  By  general  consent,  Washington  Irving  has  been  as- 
signed the  first  place  in  our  American  literature,  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  thoroughly  accomplished  literary  man  our  coun- 
try has  produced.  Yet  he  never  loses  sight  of  a  moral  purpose. 
"  You  laugh,"  said  he  to  his  nephew,  who  on  reading  to  him  a 
flattering  review  of  his  works,  smiled  as  he  came  to  this  sen- 
tence :  **  His  most  comical  pieces  have  always  a  serious  end  in 
view" ;  "you  laugh,  but  it  is  true.  I  have  kept  that  to  myself 
hitherto,  but  that  man  has  found  me  out."*  Irving  knew  Ml 
well  that  the  humorous  must  have  a  serious  undertone  in  order 
to  its  greatest  power  over  the  human  heart.  If  another  author 
were  to  be  named  at  once  popular,  and  one  that  at  first  thought 
would  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  principle  here  asserted,  that 
author  would  probably  be  Robert  Bums,  and  yet  it  is  more 
^han  probable  that  if  his  greatest  admirers  were  asked  to 
name  the  poem  for  which  they  value  and  love  him  most,  they 
would  name  first  of  all  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  and  that 
without  thinking,  because  of  its  truthfulness  as  one  of  the  fairest 
pictures  of  humble  Christian  life.  And  if  they  were  to  quote 
some  of  the  passages  that  first  come  to  their  memories,  they 
would  cite  such  as  are  expressive  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  hia 
better  hours,  and  which  he  often  intersperses  in  his  lighter  verse. 

*  Life  and  Letters,  Vol,  2,  p.  S!. 
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Where  shall  we  find  truer  conceptions  of  manhood  than  in  the 
song,  ''For  a'  that  and  a'  that**;  or  of  worldly  pleasure  than 
when  compared  to 

**  the  snow  falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white,  then  melts  forever  ** ; 

or,  again,  in  some  of  those  sad  dirges  in  which  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  deep  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  earthly  good 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  immortal  nature  ? 

In  fact  this  element  of  sadness  enters  largely  into  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  masses.  It  meets  a  response  as  none  else  can. 
It  is  true  to  the  actual  experience  of  men  ;  it  is  a  confession  to 
the  fact  of  sin  and  sorrow  as  a  great  fundamental  fact  of  human 
experience.  So  Byron  utters  one  long  wail  of  disappointed 
hope  with  its  manifold  changes  from  highest  to  lowest,  yet  often 
wonderfully  true  to  the  minor  notes  of  the  human  soul,  because 
the  truthful  confessions  a  brilliant,  highly  gifted,  abandoned 
worldling.  And  the  same  sad  sympathy  is  the  occasion  of  much 
of  our  interest  in  the  greatest  poem  of  an  American  poet  in 
some  aspects  similar  to  Byron,  the  ''Raven"  of  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

On  the  other  hand,  but  meeting  the  wants  of  the  soul  on 
another  side,  see  what  a  hold,  what  a  tenacity  of  life  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  sacred  lyrics  of  the  church,  sung  in  all  lands,  by 
believers  of  every  age  and  name ;  and  because  true  to  the  deep- 
est experiences  of  our  spiritual  being.  Thus  Watts,  and  Wes- 
ley, and  Steele,  and  Newton,  and  Bonar,  have  won  for  them- 
selves undying  names.  Thus  the  recent  productions  beginning, 
"Just  as  I  am,"  and  "Nearer  my  God,  to  thee,"  strike  a  chord 
in  the  popular  heart,  and  became  at  once  favorite  expressions 
of  faith,  spiritual  communion  and  joyful  confidence. 

The  literature  of  the  world  then,  in  different  ages,  heathen 
and  Christian,  in  its  different  branches,  and  as  the  product  of 
individual  minds,  pays  its  homage  to  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe ;  and  finds  the  law  of  its  life  and  real  power  to  be  at 
one  with  those  great  moral  ideas  which  divine  providence  is 
employing  for  the  renovation  and  sanctification  of  the  race. 
The  words,  "I  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,"  find  their  ap- 
plication in  literature  as  in  other  fields  of  human  activity.  Hu- 
manity is  for  Christ.  All  that  is  truly  noble  in  it,  all  that  is 
worthy  of  it,  finds  its  perfection  in  Christ  as  the  centre  of  di- 
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vine  truth ;  and  so  literature  is  made  to  serve  the  ends  of  his 
government,  and  his  purposes  of  grace  to  a  fallen  world. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  then,  that  literature  has  its  law,  its 
determining  principle,  its  scientific  basis?  May  it  not  be 
reduced  to  a  science?  May  not  its  different  branches,  so  far  as 
they  are  properly  distinct,  or  so  far  as  they  exhibit  some 
characteristic  quality,  though  more  or  less  blended  with  others, 
be  classified,  and  distributed  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  minister  to  the  popular  wants ;  with  perhaps  a  reference  at 
the  same  time  to  the  faculties  more  immediately  concerned  and 
addressed  in  their  production?  The  classification  would  range 
all  tlie  way  from  that  which  addresses  our  proper  spiritual  be- 
ing, down  through  that  which  presents  truth  to  us  under  the 
form  of  beauty,  to  the  strictly  scientific  or  philosophic  state- 
ment, from  the  most  universal  to  the  least  so,  from  that  which, 
independent  of  time  or  circumstance,  belongs  to  man  as  man, 
to  the  highest  forms  of  aesthetic  or  philosophic  description. 

No  account  is  here  made  of  the  form  in  which  the  truth  is 
expressed,  because  the  form  is  not  independent  of  the  truth. 
The  best,  most  adequate  form  is  the  one  that  most  adequately 
expresses  the  truth.  The  story  of  Lear  had  been  told  by  scores 
of  chroniclers,  and  with  not  a  little  power  by  Layamon,  enlarg- 
ing upon  his  French  original,  but  its  entire  truth,  its  moral 
power,  still  waited  for  Shakespeare.  In  this  view  it  matters 
little  how  many  authors  discuss  the  same  theme,  he  who  utters 
the  truth  in  the  best  way,  in  all  its  fulness,  records  his  immor- 
tality with  the  truth.  Some  men  have  the  power  to  set  forth  a 
truth  fiiU-orbed,  with  that  ''rich  economy  of  expression"  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  so  much  like  creation,  that 
we  at  once  and  without  question  give  them  the  name  of  genius, 
and  count  them  among  the  world's  benefactors.  And  yet  it  is 
not  the  beautiful  form  but  the  truth  that  lives  and  throbs  be- 
neath the  form,  that  wakens  our  highest  admiration. 

Finally,  we  find  in  the  principle  discussed  the  determining 
grounds  of  literary  criticism.  Back  of  local  associations,  back 
of  the  accidents  of  time  or  circumstances  as  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  an  age  or  people,  lies  the  question,  whether  a  given  produc- 
tion shall  live  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  as  a  living  power 
for  good,  with  its  divine  mission  in  the  moral  and  social  eleva- 
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tlon  of  mankind.  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  the  whole  truth  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fitting  form  ?  Does  it  minister  to  the  common 
needs  of  men,  with  power  to  quicken  and  strengthen  whatever 
is  best  and  worthiest  in  our  nature?  If  so  it  will  live,  live 
among  the 

**  Truthfl  that  wake 
To  perish  never." 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  UNJUST   STEWARD:  AN  EXPOSITION  OF  LUKE 

xvi.  1—12,  IN  A  NEW  VIEW. 

Most  readers  of  this  parable  have  felt  great  difficulty  in 
discovering  in  what  respect  the  conduct  of  the  steward,  here 
referred  to,  is  called  wise ;  or  how  it  could  with  propriety  be 
set  forth  as  an  example  for  Christians.  We  may  infer  this  from 
the  almost  innumerable  explanations  which  have  been  offered  by 
interpreters. 

The  Saviour  is  here  admonishing  his  disciples  to  act  justly, 
wisely,  and  to  use  their  property,  talents  and  opportunities  of 
doing  good  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  they  shall  be  removed 
from  their  employments  in  this  world,  they  may  give  up  their 
accounts  with  joy,  and  be  received  into  everlasting  habitations 
as  good  and  faithful  stewards. 

But  how  such  conduct  is  taught  and  illustrated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  a  man  who  seems,  at  first  view,  to  have  acted  neither 
justly,  wisely,  nor  charitably,  who  first  wasted  his  lord's  goods, 
and  then  endeavored  to  deceive  and  defraud  him,  is  somewhat 
hard  to  be  made  out  by  the  common  interpretation  of  the  par- 
able. 

We  can  not  suppose  that  our  Saviour  meant  to  justify  dis- 
honesty, however  cunningly  practiced,  and  to  exhort  his  disci- 
ples to  imitate  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  was  turned  out  of  his 
office  for  scandalous  breach  of  trust,  and  made  provisiom  foe 

42* 
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his  future  support  by  joining  with  fraudulent  debtors  to  cheat 
his  employer. 

And  yet  the  passage  declares  that  the  lord  of  the  unjust  stew- 
ard commended  him  because  he  had  done  wisely;  while  our 
Saviour  urges  the  children  of  light  to  adopt  the  same  principle 
of  action. 

The  parable  is,  doubtless,  capable  of  an  explanation  which 
will  set  the  conduct  of  the  steward  in  a  better  light,  and  show 
that  he  was  commended,  not  for  a  low  and  dishonest  cunning, 
which  is  never  in  the  Bible  called  wisdom,  but  for  strict  justice, 
and  a  wise  forecast. 

If  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that,  in  making  up  his  accounts, 
and  in  his  arrangement  with  these  debtors,  he  acted  faithfully 
and  wisely  both  toward  his  employer  and  those  with  whom  he 
transacted  his  business,  we  shall  see  in  the  Saviour's  address  a 
just  and  necessary  inference  from  the  parable,  and  an  essential 
doctrine  of  Christianity.     Let  us  then  examine  this  parable. 

A  certain  rich  man  had  a  steward,  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted the  management  of  his  estate.  Upon  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing, in  some  way,  wasted  or  injured  the  property,  he  was  called 
to  account,  and  threatened  with  expulsion  from  his  office.  In 
order  to  silence  his  accusers,  to  satisfy  his  employer,  and  to  re- 
tain his  place,  he  sent  for  those  who  were  indebted  to  the  estate, 
and  reduced  their  debts,  some  one  half,  others  one  fifth,  from 
the  original  amount,  thus  giving  up  a  large  amount  as  the  price 
of  safety.  This  proceeding  merited  the  approbation  of  the  em- 
ployer, of  the  debtors,  and  of  our  Lord. 

Now  in  order  to  understand  the  ground  upon  which  this  pro- 
ceeding is  commended,  we  must  ascertain  the  relation  in  which 
this  man  stood  to  his  master  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  debtors 
on  the  other. 

It  was  common  in  the  East,  as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  now,  for  the  owner  of  a  very  large  estate,  which  he  was 
either  indisposed  or  unable  to  manage  himself,  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  an  agent  who  had  skill  and  experience,  who  managed 
it  according  to  his  own  discretion,  and,  so  far  as  others  were 
concerned,  stood  in  the  place  of  the  owner. 

The  agent,  or  steward,  was  bound  to  pay  the  owner  a  round 
sum  annually ;  and  so  long  as  this  was  paid  punctually,  the  pro- 
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prietor  did  not  trouble  himself  to  inquire  how  it  was  raised,  and 
was  frequently  as  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  estate 
was  managed  as  a  stranger. 

The  steward  received  no  salary  from  the  owner  for  Iiis  care 
and  labor.  But  in  order  to  pay  himself,  he  rented  the  estate  to 
under  tenants  upon  such  terms  as  could  be  agreed  upon,  and 
thus  was  enabled  to  satisfy  the  owner,  and  to  maintain  himself. 

Now  if  the  steward  were  a  just,  honest  and  benevolent  man, 
and  the  estate  was  a  good  one,  he  could  discharge  his  obligation 
to  the  proprietor,  and  at  the  same  time,  deal  with  the  tenants  as 
the  different  circumstances  might  require,  thus  gaining  their 
friendship  and  good  will  by  many  acts  of  kindness,  which  could 
be  no  injury  to  the  owner,  but  would  on  the  contrary,  benefit 
the  estate  by  rendering  the  tenants  contented  and  industrious. 

If  a  blight  injured  the  crops,  if  illness  rendered  the  tenants 
unable  to  labor,  if  any  affliction  came  upon  the  families,  the 
steward  could,  in  many  ways,  relieve  them ;  and  if,  in  doing  so, 
be  did  not  rapidly  enrich  himself,  he  could  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  good  with  his  means,  without  diminishing  the  income 
which  the  lord  had  a  right  to  expect  and  demand. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  steward  was  an  unjust,  avari- 
cious, hard  man,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  enrich  himself  by 
oppressing  his  tenants,  while  he  seemed  to  act  in  good  faith 
and  honestly  toward  his  employer.  He  could  demand  exorbi- 
tant rents.  He  could  embrace  every  opportunity  which  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  tenants,  or  the  state  of  the  times  offered  to  amass 
wealth.  He  could  lend  upon  oppressive  usury ;  he  could  sell 
the  productions  of  the  land  at  ruinous  prices ;  he  could  seize  the 
goods  of  debtors  to  the  estate,  and  demand  payment  for  restor- 
ing them.  He  could  in  many  ways  exercise  over  those  who 
served  him  a  grinding  oppression. 

By  these  means  he  could  unjustly  enrich  himself,  without 
affecting  the  income  of  the  proprietor,  who,  so  long  as  he 
received  his  stipulated  income,  might  not  inquire  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  raised ;  and  being  removed  from  all  personal 
intercourse  with  the  occupants  of  his  estate,  perhaps  also  to  a 
great  distance  from  it,  might  not  hear  any  complaint,  nor  sus- 
pect that  his  steward,  so  faithful,  apparently,  to  him,  was,  at 
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the  same  time,  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  amaasing 
wealth  by  extortion  and  virtual  robbery. 

But  an  estate  managed  in  this  manner,  must  be  greatly  in* 
jured.  The  tenants  would  become  discontented  and  discouraged. 
Only  those  whose  necessities  compelled  them  to  hold  lands  upon 
hard  terms,  would  submit  to  oppressive  exactions.  And  the 
steward  would  naturally  resort  to  all  iniquitous  measures  in 
order  to  enrich  himself  speedily.  Thus  the  estate  would  be 
wasted,  and  the  proprietor  eventually  sustain  great  loss. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  estate  referred 
to  in  the  parable.  The  steward  described  by  the  Saviour  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  property  that  he  was  wast- 
ing, or  injuring  by  intolerable  extortion.  The  owner  was  in- 
formed at  last  of  the  manner  in  which  his  estate  was  managed, 
and  to  bring  this  system  of  injustice  and  oppression  to  an  end, 
he  called  the  steward  suddenly  to  account,  thus  at  once  arrest- 
ing.his  career  of  oppression,  relieving  his  tenants,  and  forcing 
the  wrong-doer  to  look  about  for  a  refuge  from  the  storm  that 
was  gathering  over  him.  It  is  therefore  with  great  earnestness 
that  the  unjust  steward  raises  the  practical  question,  ^  What 
shall  I  dor 

Upon  inquiry  into  the  various  conditions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  tenants,  he  found  that  one  owed,  or  had  obligated  him- 
self to  pay,  ^an  hundred  measures  of  oil,"  or  at  least  the  value 
of  it ;  another,  an  hundred  measures  of  wheat,  and  so  on. 

With  apparent  surprise  at  the  exorbitance  of  the  debts,  as 
if  he  had  had  known  nothing  of  his  lord's  demands,  and  with  a 
show  of  justice,  if  not  of  great  benevolence,  the  steward  de- 
sired one  to  take  his  bill,  lease,  or  obligation,  and  write  what 
he  would,  say  fifty ;  and  the  other,  eighty.  And,  although  no 
more  examples  are  given,  doubtless  he  administered  equal  jus- 
tice to  all. 

The  effect  seems  to  have  been  just  what  he  desired  and  antic- 
ipated. The  debtors  had  been  oppressed,  and  probably  nearly 
ruined.  Yet  they  had  no  legal  claims  for  redress.  They  had 
voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  so  much ;  and  they  could  not  release 
themselves  from  the  hard  obligation. 

And  now,  when  the  steward  voluntarily,  kindly,  and  hcm- 
estly,  as  it  appeared,  inquired  into  their  circumstances,  as  if  it 
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was  his  lord  and  not  himself  that  was  to  blame  in  this  matter, 
and  lightened  their  burdens  at  his  own  peril,  while  they  were 
expecting  to  be  treated  with  still  greater  rigor ;  and  when  they 
found  the  seeming  oppressor  changed  into  a  considerate  friend, 
a  hard  creditor  into  a  liberal  benefactor,  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  should  be  inclined  to  reciprocate  his  benevolent  regards, 
and,  if  he  should  be  turned  out  of  his  stewardship  for  an  act  of 
such  palpable  generosity,  to  receive  him  into  their  houses. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  doing  this  act  of  strict  justice,  if  not 
of  benevolence  and  mercy,  he  did  not  defraud  or  injure  the  pro- 
prietor. His  own  obligation  to  his  employer  remained  uncan- 
celled. The  waste  which  he  was  accused  of  committing,  con- 
sisted in  oppressing  the  tenants  by  the  extortion  of  these  very 
snjns  which  he  now,  by  a  constrained  justice,  voluntarily  gave 
Tip.  So  far  indeed  was  the  proprietor  from  being  injured  by 
these  acts  of  the  steward,  that  he  was  directly  and  greatly  ben- 
efitted by  them.  The  estate  was  relieved  and  brought  into  bet- 
ter condition.  The  tenants  were  satisfied  and  made  contented, 
and  the  man  who  had  become  the  object  of  their  fear  and  hate, 
had  suddenly  become  their  friend  in  appearance,  if  not  in  reality. 

And  the  lord  of  the  estate,  as  we  should  have  supposed, 
commended  the  unjust  steward,  once  unjust  but  now  honest, 
not  because  he  had  cheated  his  employer  with  consummate  dex- 
ierity,  not  because  he  had  acted  with  a  wonderful,  but  guilty 
cunning,  not  because  he  had  laid  a  deep  plot  to  outwit  his  mas- 
ter, and  procure  a  precarious  and  dishonest  livelihood  for  him- 
self, but  ^  because  he  had  done  wisely."  And  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  parable,  he  was  retained  in  his  office  as  a  faithful 
and  trustworthy  servant. 

We  find  no  ground  for  the  exposition  that  he  made  friendship 
with  the  debtors  by  reducing  their  bills,  and  thus  defrauding  the 
owner  of  the  estate. 

For  where  was  the  wisdom  of  a  shallow  fraud  that  would  be  at 
once  detected  ?  What  prudence  or  foresight  was  there  in  call- 
ing witnesses  to  an  act  of  treachery  and  dishonesty?  What  pro- 
found insight  into  human  nature  was  manifested  in  the  hope  {hat 
those  debtors,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  frauds,  and  partakers 
of  his  crime,  would  treat  him  with  confidence,  or  show  him  any 
favor  when  he  received  from  his  master  the  just  reward  of  his 
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dishonesty?  What  wisdom  was  there  in  putting  it  within  the 
power  of  all  his  lord's  debtors  to  convict  him  of  forgeiy,  and 
thus  to  defeat  his  only  hope  of  assistance  in  his  coming  want? 

No ;  he  was  commended  because  he  had  done  justly ,  that  is, 
wisely ;  because  he  had  restored  that  which  he  had  unjustly 
exacted ;  because  he  had  adopted  the  only  course  which  could 
secure  at  once  the  confidence  of  the  master  and  the  tenants,  and 
which  if  it  had  been  adopted  sooner,  would  have  prevented  com- 
plaint and  saved  him  from  all  trouble. 

If  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  parable  we  see  in  the 
conduct  of  the  steward  here  described,  an  example  worthy  of 
praise,  and  of  imitation  by  Christians.  But  upon  any  other 
interpretation,  the  parable  loses  all  its  force,  and  furnishes  no 
valuable  instruction  respecting  the  true  use  of  earthly  things, 
which  it  was  obviously  the  Saviour's  design  to  communicate. 
On  the  common  interpretation  the  conduct  of  the  steward,  so 
far  from  deserving  commendation,  was  contemptible,  both  for 
its  folly  and  its  dishonesty,  nor  could  it  have  been  set  before  us 
as  an  example  for  our  imitation,  without  teaching  us  to  violate 
the  fundamental  laws  of  God's  kingdom. 

The  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light,  is  most  forcibly  illustrated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  steward  as  described.  Upon  the  first  intimar 
tion  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  stewardship,  he  adopted, 
without  delay,  the  most  effectual,  the  only  means,  of  retaining 
his  office,  or  of  future  support.  He  acted  wisely.  He  made 
such  a  use  of  what  he  had,  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  his 
master,  make  friends  of  his  debtors,  and  gain  the  good  will  of 
his  fellow  men. 

Now  this  is  just  what  every  man  ought  to  do  as  a  steward  of 
God.  He  has  made  us  overseers  and  rulers  over  a  portion  of 
his  vast  estate.  He  has  revealed  the  great  principles  upon 
which  he  would  have  us  act,  and  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which 
all  our  affairs  should  be  managed.  The  command  of  our  Lord 
and  Master  is,  **  Make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ndBs."  That  is,  use  these  earthly  things  which  are  transitory, 
and  so  often  the  subject  of  wrong  doing,  as  to  secure  the  appro- 
bation of  the  true  owner,  and  the  confidence  of  your  fellow  ser- 
vants.    Be  honest,  faithful,  and  wise.     Kyou  have^  as  Zao- 
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oheus  confessed,  taken  anything  from  any  man  unjustly,  restore 
him  fourfold.  Relinquish  the  exhorbitant  demand.  Be  charit- 
able in  all  your  dealings  with  men,  and  honest  toward  God. 

And  he  who  is  thus  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  that  is, 
who  acts  justly,  wisely,  and  piously,  with  respect  to  this  world 
and  its  relations,  which  are  of  subordinate  importance,  who 
serves  God  and  man  with  his  substance  and  influence,  and  en- 
deavors to  do  good  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  proves  himself 
to  be  a  wise  and  faithful  steward,  and  shall  be  entrusted  with 
the  true  riches  of  fiiture  glory,  and  received  into  the  everlast- 
ing habitations  which  Christ  has  gone  to  prepare  for  his  dbci- 
ples. 

While  he  who  is  unfaithful  and  unjust  in  the  use  of  earthly 
goods,  who  with  selfish  eagerness,  and  unscrupulous  rapacity 
seeks  to  aggrandize  himself  at  the  expense  of  others,  really 
wastes  his  Lord's  goods,  and  shows  that  he  is  unworthy  to  re- 
ceive the  higher  blessings  of  that  kingdom  which  endures  for- 
ever. His  stewardship  will  be  taken  away,  and  there  will  be 
no  everlasting  habitations  to  receive  him. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

CONCERNING  LEAVING  OFF. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  gift,  and  thrice  blessed  is  the  man 
who  has  it.  We  have  heard  of  a  preacher  who  maintained  his 
popularity  for  a  long  course  of  years  among  the  same  people 
by  his  peculiar  faculty  of  leaving  off*.  His  beginning  was  well 
enough,  and  his  continuance  respectable;  but  his  leaving  off* 
was  graceful,  and  always  seemed  the  more  so  for  the  fact  that 
it  never  failed  to  anticipate  weariness ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  ready  people  are  to  feel  kindly  toward  a  dull 
speaker,  and  even  to  praise  him,  provided  he  is  short. 

The  lack  of  the  faculty  of  leaving  off*  spoils  many  a  good 
enterprise  every  day,  and  that  in  other  matters  than  preaclung« 
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A  distinguished  Baptist  clergyman  made  an  admirable  speech 
to  a  great  audience  in  Exeter  Hally  and  then,  instead  of  leaving 
off,  went  on  and  on,  until  his  father,  a  quaint  old  preacher, 
who  was  sitting  just  behind  him  on  the  platform,  pulled  his  coat- 
tail  and  said  in  an  under-tone,  "Why  don't  you  say  a  good 
thing  and  sit  down  ? "  "  That's  just  what  I'm  trying  to  do, 
father,"  was  the  reply. 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  of  London,  applies  this  notion  with  his 
own  peculiar  point  and  eloquence,  to  a  man's  dying,  which 
should  be,  as  he  argues,  in  the  time  and  adjuncts  thereof,  such 
as  that  the  life,  thus  ended,  shall  be  a  harmony.  He  cites  John 
Williams,  the  distinguished  missionary  in  the  South  Seas,  as  a 
fine  illustration,  who,  after  a  career  of  romantic  interest  and 
almost  unparalleled  success,  came  to  a  sudden  and  tragic  death 
on  the  island  of  Erromanga.  Dr.  Campbell  argues  that  if 
Williams  had  lived  longer,  his  subsequent  career  could  not  have 
come  up  to  the  expectations  which  his  previous  singular  and  re- 
markable history  had  excited,  and  morever  that  there  was  a 
striking  concinnity  between  his  brilliant  and  romantic  mission- 
ary career  and  his  death  by  the  hands  of  those  stalwart  savages. 

The  practical  benefits  of  the  Doctor's  theory,  as  applied  to 
this  matter  of  dying,  are  considerably  abridged  by  the  fact,  that 
a  man  is  not  permitted  to  have  control,  and  that  his  friends 
cannot  manage  it  for  him.  There  was  another  minister,  either 
English  Baptist,  or  in  relations  equally  well  defined,  in  the  pre- 
sent century  or  the  past,  whose  career  had  been  one  of  remark- 
able brilliancy  and  popularity,  up  to  a  certain  point,  where  he 
broke  down,  but  did  not  die.  It  was  only  too  evident,  how- 
ever, to  his  attached  and  admiring  flock,  that  the  event  could 
not  be  far  off,  only  a  few  years.  Fully  resolved  that  the  end 
should  be  altogether  in  harmony  with  so  beautiful  and  useful  a 
life,  and  also  with  the  pleasant  relations  which  had  subsisted  be- 
tween themselves  and  him,  they  raised  a  fund  which  should 
carry  him  handsomely  quite  over  Jordan,  making  all  comfort- 
able on  his  part,  and  generous  and  fitting  on  theirs,  leaving 
nothing  more  to  be  done,  except  tears  and  eulogy  and  everlast- 
ing remembrance.  But  the  time  came  and  passed,  and  he  still 
lived  on.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  funds  were  spent,  the 
beautiful  conclusion  of  the  drama,  as  arranged  in  the  programme, 
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was  losty  he  had  had  his  opportunity,  and  had  failed  to  Improve 
it ;  and  nothing  remained  save  a  new  Illustration  of  an  old  say- 
ing :— 

**  The  best  laid  schemes  o*  mice  and  men 
Gang  oft  agley ! " 

There  Is,  perhaps,  no  more  affecting  Illustration  of  the  great 
value  of  the  faculty  of  leaving  off  than  Is  furnished  by  the  his- 
tory of  authors.  Genius  Is  a  deep,  translucent  lake — always 
runs  clear  and  Is  Inexhaustible;  but  genius  Is  an  exceedingly 
rare  attribute.  Sir  Walter  Scott  can  produce  his  Waverly 
series,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  and  be  Immortal  In  all ;  but  even  he  falls  utterly  In 
his  Life  of  Napoleon.  The  works  of  John  Milton  fill  eight 
goodly  octavos,  but  who  reads  anything,  except  the  Paradise 
Lost  and  a  few  of  his  minor  poems,  as  L'Allegro  and  H 
Penseroso?  There  are  some  things  of  rare  value,  certainly, 
for  profound  thought  and  eloquent  diction,  and  singular  adapta^ 
lion  to  the  stormy  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  six  volumes 
of  his  prose  works,  yet  if  he  had  written  only  these,  would  not 
his  have  been  comparatively  an  unknown  name  In  English  liter- 
ature ?  He  should  have  left  off,  at  least,  before  that  rancorous 
and  degrading  newspaper  correspondence  with  Salmaslus,  where 
he  stoops  to  defend  himself  in  detail  against  the  miserable  attack 
of  his  adversary  on  his  personal  appearance,  in  which  he  applies 
to  him  the  words  of  Virgil,  *'  Monstrwn  horrendum^  informe^  in^ 
gensy  cui  lumen  ademptum.^  The  great  poet  actually  sets  himself 
gravely  to  reiute  the  charge,  and  finishes  with  affirming  ^^  that 
even  his  eyes,  blind  as  they  are,  are  unblemished  in  their  ap- 
pearance." 

Mademoiselle  Madeleine  De  Scudery,  whose  romances  were 
so  popular  in  Paris  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
might  have  been  immortal,  had  she  been  better  advised  concern 
ing  leaving  off.  But  even  Victor  Cousin's  elegant  essay  on  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  her  works,  Artamene  ou  le  grand  CyruSf 
which  fills  ten  octavo  volumes,  cannot  cause  It  to  be  regarded  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  literary  curiosity.  The  history  of  two 
lovers  extending  through  ponderous  folios,  and  which  it  took 
the  novel-reading  ladles  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  six 
YOL.  rv. — ^No.  xxn.  4S 
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months  to  read,  including  Sundays^  would  stand  little  chance  in 
our  day. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  was  undoubtedly  a  political  genius,  and 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  that,  and  to  have  left  off  before 
he  began  the  composition  of  a  tragedy  to  rival  Comeille's 
^  Cid,"  or  theological  treatises  in  imitation  of  Cardinal  Ximenes ; 
in  both  which  are  exhibited  only  his  pitiful  vanity  and  weak- 
ness— or  the  ordering  of  battles  only  to  ensure  defeat,  and  lose 
the  confidence  of  his  king. 

The  age  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  was  remarkable  for 

many  things ;  but  for  nothing  more  than  the  strange  absence 

of  all  right  notions  concerning  leaving  off,  whether  as  related 

to  the  subjects  of  their  investigations,  or  the  length  at  which 

they  should  be  treated.     It  could  hardly  have  been  said  in  truth 

to  Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  Hamlet  said  to  his 

friend:  — 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Iloratioy 
Than  arc  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

The  "  Angelical  Doctor  "  filled  seventeen  stately  folios  with 
his  subtle  philosophy  and  dreamy  speculations.  One  of  these 
tall  folios  of  1250  pages  of  very  small  close  print  in  double 
columns,  contained  only  a  single  treatise,  all  about  the  most 
abstruse  metaphysics  of  theology  with  nineteen  appended  folio 
pages  of  double  columns  of  errata,  and  two  hundred  additional 
of  index  I  Need  we  wonder  at  the  complaint  of  Melancthon, 
that  "  in  the  sacred  assemblies  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  were  read 
to  the  people,  instead  of  the  gospel  1 "  Need  we  wonder  to  find 
the  "  Angelical  Doctor  "  gravely  discussing  the  probable  color 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  hair,  or  proving  by  a  philosophical  argu- 
ment that  ^*  the  motion  of  an  angel  is  a  succession  of  his  differ- 
ent operations  ?  "  Have  we  not,  in  the  all  but  incredible  history 
of  that  scholastic  age,  an  instance  of  retributive  justice  in  the 
judicial  blindness  of  a  wonderful  race  of  learned  and  philosophic 
men  ?  They  could  not  be  quite  sure  whether  the  abstract  idea 
we  form  of  a  horse  was  not  really  a  being  ;  while  one  of  the 
most  favorite  topics  of  discussion,  which  the  acutest  logicians 
could  never  solve,  was  in  form  following,  to  wit :  When  a  hog 
is  carried  to  market  with  a  rope  tied  about  his  neck,  which  is 
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held  at  the  other  end  by  a  man,  whether  Is  the  hog  carried  to 
market  by  the  rope  or  the  man  f 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  name  went  up  like  a  sky-rocket  with 
•*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  but  her  next  essay  was  a  "  Dred  "-ful 
fall,  nor  has  she  produced  any  thing  that  has  materially  mended 
the  matter  since.  Our  American  reading  community  has  been 
considerably  interested  by  the  series  of  papers  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Boyd,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  sending  forth,  "Concerning  " 
a  great  variety  of  matters.  There  is  genuine  merit  in  these 
essays,  but  Mr.  Boyd  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of 
popular  essayists,  that  of  continuing  to  write  after  his  stock 
was  used  up.  The  mind  is  not  like  the  sea,  whose  riches  can 
not  be  exhausted,  but  rather  a  dark  cavern  in  which  stalactites 
slowly  form.  When  a  man  has  brought  out  the  last  of  these, 
then  is  the  time  for  him  to  leave  off.  It  is  a  great  pity  if  he 
goes  on,  honestly  thinking  that  he  is  still  producing  stalactites , 
while  his  friends  see  that  it  is  only  rough  pieces  of  stone, 
plucked  with  some  violence  from  the  walls  of  the  cavern.  His 
friends  ought  to  tell  him  of  it,  and  he  ought  to  stop,  and  in  due 
time,  other  crystals  may  form  as  perfect  and  as  beautiful  as  any 
that  he  has  already  found,  and  that  without  any  conscious 
effort  of  his.  Or  if  not,  then  he  had  better  remain  forever  quiet, 
— a  dignified  Doctor  in  Divinity — rather  than  weary  lilmself 
and  others  also  with  these  same  rough  fragments  from  the  rock. 

Everybody  will  remember  newspaper  serials,  tolerable  at  the 
outset,  which  have  been  spun  out  till  they  have  become  like 
withered  and  decaying  vegetables,  producing  nausea,  so  that 
every  friend  of  the  unfortunate  writer  has  longed  to  have  him 
leave  off. 

Now  and  then  we  notice  a  premature  leaving  off,  a  thing 
even  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  other,  because  something  is 
lost,  whereas  in  the  other  case  nothing  is  guned  merely,  except 
rough  pieces  of  rock.  Allston*s  unfinished  pictures  are  painful 
instances  of  this.  We  never  look  at  them  but  with  feelings  of 
real  sorrow.  When  Robert  Hall  came  suddenly  to  a  dead  pause 
in  the  middle  of  an  eloquent  sermon  a  second  time,  and  could 
not  proceed,  and  exclaimed  in  relation  to  it,  "  If  this  does  not 
cure  me  [of  my  pride,]  the  devil  must  have  me  I "  we  are  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  any  immediate  mortification  and  loss  to 
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himself  and  the  congregation  were  more  than  compensated  by 
his  subsequently  increased  humility,  unction  and  power.  When 
the  venerable  Lord  Brougham  was  compelled  to  stop  short  in 
the  midst  of  an  eloquent  oration  in  the  house  of  peers,  by  the 
dropping  out  of  his  teeth,  and  could  in  no  wise  arrange  matters 
so  as  to  proceed,  the  catastrophe  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
questionable  benefit,  at  least,  to  his  lordship's  temper,  as  he  is 
related  to  have  stalked  out  of  the  assembly  in  a  towering  passion. 
Doubtless  it  must  have  been  a  severe  affliction  for  one  whose 
normal  condition  would  seem  to  be  talking  and  his  abnormal 
silence.  Yet  assuredly  the  great  orator,  who  is  so  much  a  man 
of  science,  should  have  remembered  that  the  little  dental  incident 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  operation  of  law  as  exact  and  beau- 
tiful as  that  which  regulates  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
or  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  at  his  villa  of  Louise- 
Eleonore,  and  that  a  great  philosopher  and  illustrious  savant 
ought  not  to  march  out  of  the  British  house  of  lords  in  a  tower- 
ing passion,  because  of  a  simple  operation  of  natural  law. 

We  confess  a  sincere  regret  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  leav- 
ing off  of  our  contemporary  and  in  part  namesake,  the  New  York 
Round  Table,  We  could  name  half  a  score,  yea  a  whole  score, 
of  pretty  good  things  which  we  think  might  have  beea  better 
spared  than  that.  It  exhibited  marked  ability  well  directed. 
It  was  exceedingly  valuable  for  its  honest  and  fearless  criticism. 
It  made  some  mistakes,  of  course,  but  its  aim  was  uniformly 
right,  and,  for  the  term  of  its  labors,  it  gave  rich  promise  of 
valuable  service  in  literature  and  art  and  morals.  Suddenly 
cut  off  in  the  infancy  of  its  days,  and  its  Minerva-like  maturity, 
requiescat  in  pace,  until,  perad venture,  when  hoped  for  happier 
days  shall  come,  we  may  be  permitted  to  greet  its  return  from 
the  shades. 

Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said,  to  convince  our  readers 
that  this  subject  is  of  very  grave  moment.  Has  it  received  the 
attention  it  deserves  in  the  current  discussions  of  the  day? 
Might  not  some  portion  of  time  be  properly  devoted  to  its  illus- 
tration and  enforcement  in  all  institutions  designed  to  prepare 
men  for  the  practical  business  of  human  life  ?  And  should  not 
all  our  theological  seminaries  add  to  the  course  of  pastoral 
iectures,  at  least,  one  which  should  be  especially  concerning 

ieavinsr  off? 
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'*  By  little  and  little  I  will  driye  them  ont  from  before  thee,  until  thou 
be  increased  and  inherit  the  land." — Ex,  xxiii.  30. 

To  give  Israel  possession  of  Canaan  had  been  promised  for  more 
than  foar  hundred  years.  In  bringing  it  about  many  nations  had 
been  disturbed,  and  when  accomplished  its  results  were  of  such  vast 
magnitude  as  to  recast  the  face  of  the  world.  Yet  when  to  man  all 
seems  ready  to  finish  promptly  the  work,  God  proposes  to  complete 
it  ^'  by  little  and  little."  This  fact  unfolds  a  principle  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Grod.  He  performs  many  of  his  great  and  good  works 
slowly,  as : 

1.  In  creation.  The  purpose  is  eternal  and  the  execution  runs 
through  untold  ages  in  those  six  geological  days. 

2.  In  the  present  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms. As  the  gardens  are  deltas  that  the  rivers  are  ages  in  preparing, 
the  flowers  and  fruits  and  forests  are  often  hundreds  of  years  in 
maturing.  So  coals,  the  metals  and  precious  stones  are  the  slow 
growth  of  thousands  of  years. 

8.  In  the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  day  and  night.  Gradually, 
beautifully,  sublimely,  God  works  these  out.  Nothing  is  abrupt  and 
hurried  in  the  blushing  dawn,  the  evening  shadows  and  the  floral 
processions  of  the  spring  months,  and  the  cereal  ones  of  autumn. 

4.  In  ther  reformation  of  nations.  At  the  Exodus  he  began  to 
reform  Israel  from  idolatry,  and  completed  it  in  the  close  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  nine  hundred  and  flfly-five  years. 

5.  In  the  work  of  redemption.  A  little  light  falls  on  our  flrst 
parents  through  the  flrst  shadows  of  the  apostasy ;  yet  it  is  four 
thousand  years  before  the  star  that  shed  it,  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 
rises  above  the  horizon. 

Then  in  many  of  our  great  and  good  works,  we  may  well  be  pa- 
tient in  our  industry  in  doing  good.  Working,  waiting,  expecting, 
this  is  Godlike. 


"  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me."— P#.  li.  10. 

A  SHORT  but  great  petition.     No  work  is  so  original,  organic,  rad- 
ical and  great  as  that  set  forth  by  the  word  ''  create."    Is  it  accl- 

45* 
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,dental  or  of  design  that  this  word  is  chosen  in  the  New  Testament 
to  express  tlie  supernatural  act  that  constitutes  one  a  Christian,  to 
express  the  desire  for  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  declare  the 
work  of  God  in  bringing  the  universe  into  order,  beautj  and  glory? 
Such  is  the  fact,  and  so  the  text  suggests  the  analogy  or  parallelism 
between  the  creation  of  the  new  heart  in  regeneration,  and  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

1.  The  creating  act  of  God  in  both  cases  had  chaotic  material  on 
which  to  work.  The  earth  was  in  wild,  tumultuous  disorder.  It 
was  but  a  mob  of  particles  of  matter.  So  the  unregenerate  soul,  the 
moral  of  the  man,  which  sin  has  ruined  in  apostacy  and  total  deprav- 
ity.    The  moral  elements  are  in  anarchy. 

2.  The  creating  act  of  God  in  both  cases  is  the  practical  assertion 
of  sovereignty.  God  makes  his  presence  and  power  felt  in  each  as 
one  to  whom  obedience  is  due  and  must  be  yielded,  so  that  the  earth 
and  soul  alike  say :  ^^  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

3.  The  creating  act  of  God  in  both  cases  is,  in  part,  the  intro- 
duction of  law.  This  is  one  of  the  steps  in  physical  and  moral 
creation.  The  coming  of  a  sovereign  is  followed  by  a  code.  In  the 
new  heart  are  enacted  the  laws  of  heaven,  as  natural  laws  take  pos- 
session of  the  new  earth. 

4.  A  separation  is  made  between  light  and  darkness.  God  divides 
between  the  two  in  both  cases,  so  that  what  before  was  confused 
and  blended  is  now  two  kingdoms,  and  we  have  the  regions  and 
the  subjects  of  both. 

5.  The  creating  act  separates  between  earth  and  heaven.  As  in 
the  material  chaos,  so  in  the  unregenerate  heart,  there  is  no  clear 
and  appreciated  distinction  between  the  two.  The  creating  is  in  one 
of  its  forms,  a  dividing  process. 

6.  The  creating  act  makes  the  earth  and  the  heart  fruitful.  The 
lawn,  forest,  flowers,  fruits,  appear  in  one,  and  the  ^'  firuits  of  the 
Spirit"  in  the  other. 

From  all  which 

(a)  We  see  the  import  of  many  New  Testament  phrases,  as  ''  a 
new  creature,"  "  his  workmanship,"  "  which  were  born  not  of 
blood,"  etc. 

(6)  We  see  how  deeply  and  totally  the  apostasy  affected  the  na- 
ture as  well  as  life  of  man. 

(c)  We  see  why  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  apostles  insbted  so  stren- 
uously on  regeneration  as  a  necessity. 

{d)  We  see  who  is  the  agent  in  regeneration. 
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1. — Sermons  Preached  at  Trinity  Chapel^  Brighton^  [Eng.]  By  the 
late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.,  the  Incumbent. 
Fif\h  Series.     12mo.  pp.  283.   Boston :  Ticknor  <Sb  Fields.  1864. 

Mr..  Robertson's  works,  as  now  given  to  the  American  public, 
consist  of  six  12mo.  volumes,  four  of  which  are  sermons ;  one,  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
and  one,  addresses  on  literary  and  miscellaneous  subjects  before 
working  men's  and  other  associations.  These  volumes  are  a  valua- 
ble and  permanently  productive  contribution  to  our  religious  and 
general  literature.  The  first  two  contain  sermons  of  more  careful 
elaboration  than  the  others ;  the  later  series  are  not  much  more 
oftentimes  than  rough  outlines  of  discourses,  the  beams  and  timbers 
standing  out  in  Doric  nakedness  and  strength.  We  will  indicate,  in 
a  few  particulars,  our  estimate  of  these  productions. 

(a)  Directness.  They  are  farthest  removed  from  the  essay-like 
style  of  sermons.  Spoken  extemporaneously  and  reported  as  spoken, 
they  are  the  personal  address  of  one  man  to  others  before  him,  with 
whom,  and  not  with  an  imaginaiy  reading  public,  he  is  dealing. 
None  of  these  discourses  were  produced  as  chapters  for  a  forth- 
coming book — a  poor  way  of  sermonizing. 

(6)  Freshness.  Mr.  Robertson  had  a  true  genius  of  his  own  for 
originating  thought.  He  borrows  from  no  one,  reflects  no  one's 
light,  echoes  no  one's  voice.  His  ideas  are  his  own  even  when  they 
are  the  same  as  others'.  He  grasps  with  quick  perception  the  spirit 
of  his  text,  and  most  neatly  dissects  it  out  from  related  truth.  He 
carries  the  knife  of  a  practised  surgeon  in  thus  dividing  one  truth 
from  another  for  special  use. 

(c)  Variety.  The  topics  of  his  sermons  are  very  various,  rang- 
ing the  fields  of  theology  and  ethics  with  a  fine  freedom,  while  none 
of  them  are  irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of  the  Sabbath  pulpit. 

{d)  Suggestiveness.  This  subtle  attribute  of  the  best  mental  or- 
ganizations is  diffused  throughout  these  pages.  They  start  the  read- 
er's mind  on  a  thousand  tracts  of  independent  thought,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  authorship,  and  one  of  the  rarest. 

While  we  thus  express,  in  a  fragmentary  way,  our  sense  of  the 
worth  of  these  volumes,  we  add  that  some  of  their  author's  views  arc 
defective,  and  some  in  our  judgment  positively  wrong.  OC  \)bA  \»X\»t^ 
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we  instance  his  notions  about  the  Sabbath  ;  of  the  former,  his  opin- 
ions, among  others,  concerning  the  atonement  and  the  duty  of 
prayer.  Mr.  R.  was  too  honest  a  thinker  to  conceal  any  shade  of 
belief  which,  for  the  time  present,  he  held.  He  was  minister  of  a 
church  which  imposes  small  restraint  on  the  propounding  of  erratic 
theories  in  religion.  Consequently  we  find  crudeness,  error,  and 
incertitude  on  subjects  of  the  first  importance.  But  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  steady  tendency  in  the  preacher's  thinking  to  a  more 
balanced  and  thorough  theology,  while  no  one  can  question  the 
hearty  earnestness  of  his  faith,  nor  help  admiring  the  manly  strength, 
the  eagle-like  flight  of  his  intellect,  the  delicate,  nimble  activity  of 
his  bright,  free  genius,  in  studying  these  deep  things  of  man  and 
God.  We  would  rather  have  on  our  study  table,  for  mental  stimu- 
lus, these  rough  hewn  discourses,  than  piles  of  the  rhetorically  fin- 
ished productions  of  the  Hugh  Blairs  and  Robert  Halls  of  the  day. 

2.  —  A  Commentary  on  the  Oospeh  of  Matthew  and  Mark^  Critical, 
Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical,  embodying  for  popular  use  and  edifi- 
cation the  Results  of  German  and  English  Exegetical  Literature, 
and  designed  to  meet  the  Difficulties  of  Modem  Scepticism  ;  with 
a  General  Introduction,  treating  of  the  Genuineness,  Authenticity, 
Historic  Verity,  and  Inspiration  of  the  Gospel  Records,  and  of 
the  Harmony  and  Chronology  of  the  Gospel  History.  By  Wil- 
liam Nast,  D.  D.  :  Royal  8vo.  pp.  760.  Cincinnati :  Poe  d; 
Hitchcock.    1864. 

The  author  has  so  fully  set  forth  his  design  in  this  lengthy  title, 
that  we  need  not  say  much  more  than  that  he  has  learnedly  and  very 
carefully  executed  his  intention.  The  work  was  undertaken  and  is 
published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Dr.  Nast  is  a  German,  and  combines  the  exact  and  thorough  criti- 
cism of  his  countrymen  with  a  devoutly  religious  spirit.  Preparing 
his  commentary  first  in  German,  and  then  re-thinking  and  re-writing 
it  into  English,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  unusually  protracted 
study  of  his  subject,  which  exhibits  great  breadth,  candor,  and 
strength  of  treatment.  His  preliminary  dissertation,  containing  a 
complete  synopsis  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  covers  almost  two  hun- 
dred pages,  and  handles  the  topics  in  controversy  between  believers 
and  the  sceptics  with  great  ability.  The  work,  though  popular,  or 
rather  for  this  very  reason,  goes  into  the  objections  which  unfriendly 
critics  are  raising,  with  much  care.  It  also  has  appended  to  each  of 
its  sections  excellent  practical  instructions.  We  notice  on  the  24th 
of  Matthew,  that  the  author  discards  the  pre-millennial  view,  and 
allows  the  doable  ftense  of  ^^rophecy  in  cases  where  the  harmony  of 
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the  Scriptures  renders  it  necessary.  This  large  and  excellently  pub- 
lished volume  is  to  be  followed,  in  like  style,  by  a  commentary  on 
the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament.  We  shall  better  be  able  to 
see  how  much  of  a  dogmatic  character  the  work  is  to  assume  when 
it  gets  into  the  Pauline  Epistles.  A  portrait  of  the  author  fronting 
the  title-page  has  a  substantial  and  inviting  look.  He  was  a  univer- 
sity room-mate  of  the  infidel  Strauss. 

3. — Life  and  Times  of  Nathan  Bangs ^  D.  D.  By  Abel  Stevens, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  The  Religious  Movement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  called  Methodism."  12mo.  New  York  : 
Carlton  &  Porter.     1864. 

This  is  a  model  book,  at  least  in  one  particular.  It  is  the  Life 
and  Times  of  a  man  who  was  for  half  a  contury  a  distinguished 
preacher,  and  a  leader  and  champion  among  the  Methodists,  all  com- 
prised in  426  pages,  12mo,  in  good,  clear  readable  type.  It  is  a 
deeply  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  Dr.  Bangs  was  an  emi- 
nently good  and  useful  man,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
the  present  strength  and  efficiency  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States. 
His  labors  were  incessant,  manifold  and  of  very  wide  range.  He 
was  preacher,  pastor,  editor,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  its  first  Secretary  and  the  writer  of  its  Annual  Reports  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  author,  historian  of  Methodism  and  princi- 
pal founder  of  its  American  literature.  He  was  a  Methodist  from 
conviction,  and  an  earnest  and  able  defender  of  its  doctrines  and 
usages.  He  was  a  believer  in  Christian  perfectionism  :  he  assaulted 
Jonathan  Edwards'  treatise  on  The  Will,  with  all  his  might,  and 
saw  only  doctrinal  error  and  practical  evil  in  personal  election  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

The  volume  is  enlivened  and  enriched  by  incidents  and  anecdotes, 
and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  Biographical  and  Eccle- 
siastical literature. 

4. -~^  Treatise  on  Homiletics:  Designed  to  illustrate  The  True 
Theory  atid  Practice  of  Preaching  the  Gospel.  By  Daniel  P. 
KiDDEB,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  12mo. 
New  York :     Carlton  &  Porter.     1864. 

This  volame  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  labor  and 
care.  It  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  minute.  While  it  modestly 
sets  forth  in  the  preface  that  its  design  is  "  to  aid  clerical  students 
and  junior  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  preparing  for  their  life-work," 
we  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  very  few  preachers  and  pastors 
who  might  not  derive  valuable  aid  from  it.  No  topic  of  interest  to 
the  Christian  minister  has  been  omitted  by  Professor  Kidder^  ojid^Vk!^ 
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brings  rare  ability  to  the  discussion  of  every  point.  His  views  on 
"  Doctrinal  Preaching "  are  excellent.  The  manner  of  preaching, 
whether  by  recitation  of  sermons  written  and  committed  to  memory, 
reading,  or  extemporaneous  address,  is  discussed  very  fully,  with 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  with  apposite  quotations 
from  the  wisest  men  who  have  written  on  the  subject  in  different 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  church.  We  commend  this  part  of 
Professor  Kidder's  valuable  work  especially  to  the  careful  attention 
of  ^^  clerical  students  and  junior  ministers  of  the  Gospel." 

5.  —  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  NUe.     By  John 
Hanking  Speke.     8vo.  pp.  620.     New  York :     Harpers.     1864. 

One  cannot  follow  the  adventurous  steps  of  this  traveller  and  his 
companion.  Captain  Grant,  without  admiring  the  courage,  ingenuity, 
endurance,  and  thorough  manliness  thus  developed.  Men  who  un- 
dertake and  carry  through  such  explorations  into  but  little  known 
lands,  put  the  entire  civilized  world  under  weighty  obligations  to 
their  enterprise  and  intelligence.  We  open  such  volumes  with  a 
strong  prepossession  in  their  favor,  and  it  is  the  tourist's  own  fault 
if  his  narrative  does  not  satisfy  the  reader.  This  work  has  com- 
manded a  wide  success,  and  in  the  main,  deservedly.  The  spirit  of 
the  book  is  gentlemanly,  modest,  frank,  moral :  the  route  of  travel 
unworn  and  full  of  interest.  The  gallant  captain  who  tells  the  story 
does  it  clearly  and  naturally ;  his  brother  officer,  who  draws  the 
illustrations,  holds  a  free  and  facile  pencil.  The  publishers  have 
put  the  whole  into  their  usual  generous  style  of  bringing  out  this 
kind  of  authorship,  and  the  result  is  as  gratifying  as  can  be  looked 
for  in  the  present  stage  of  African  discovery. 

The  reader  will  not  expect  the  ethnological  expertness  of  a  Ger- 
man professor,  nor  any  very  great  display  of  Ethiopian  erudition. 
The  travellers  were  not  savans,  but  men  of  the  world  in  quest  of  a 
great  object,  putting  their  sharp,  shrewd  common  sense  to  the  best 
uses,  and  digesting  the  results  into  a  narrative  of  sprightly  incidents 
and  much  weighty  knowledge,  about  the  lands  and  peoples  of  their 
new  acquaintance.  Concerning  the  chief  purpose  of  their  journey, 
the  discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  the  world  knows  that  they 
did  not  absolutely  verify  that  discovery,  but  so  approximated  it,  that 
it  is  generally  considered  settled.  They  lefl  the  Eastern  shore  on  a 
parallel  of  latitude  which  they  calculated  ought  to  cut  the  head- 
waters of  that  river,  and  did  actually  find  it  emerging  from  a  noble 
lake,  which  unfortunately  they  did  not  travel  around,  but  concluded 
from  all  appearances  and  what  the  natives  told  them,  that  this  was 
the  £ual  solution  of  the  long  unresolved  mystery.     Of  course  there 
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will  be  a  doubt  whether  this  is  so,  which  it  will  require  another  jour- 
ney either  to  confirm  or  remove.  We  don't  believe  that  Dr.  Kane 
would  have  left  that  question  unsettled. 

The  exuberance  of  recent  African  literature  is  remarkable.  It 
effloresces  like  the  vegetation  of  that  fervid  clime.  But  this  is  only 
the  result  of  the  facts  stranger  than  fiction  of  that  land  of  wonders. 
The  physical  geography  and  the  social  features  of  the  interior  of 
that  continent  are  of  unexampled  interest.  These  characteristics 
are  well  described  in  these  pages.  There  are  people  here  who  might 
put  to  the  wall  not  a  few  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  and  a  few  crowned 
heads  who  have  as  much  brain  underneath  their  scalps  as  some  of 
the  slips  of  European  royalty.  We  cannot  express  a  complete  grati- 
fication with  this  narrative,  but  it  merits  a  very  high  and  cordial 
commendation. 

6.  —  Savage  Africa :  being  the  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Equatorial 
and  North  Western  Africa,  &c.,  &c.  By  W.  Winwood  Reade. 
8vo.  pp.  452.     New  York :     Hai-pers.     1864. 

A  TRAVELLER  does  uot  strougly  prepossess  us  in  his  favor  who 
broadly  hints  to  us  that  he  goes  to  Africa  or  any  where  else  to  fiirt 
with  pretty  savages,  though  only  as  a  solace  for  severer  experiences. 
Mr.  Reade  very  likely  accomplished  that  part  of  his  programme 
satisfactorily,  but  he  has  not  made  so  good  a  book  as  he  should  have 
done  about  that  latterly  much  bewritten  country.  He  has  too  much 
dash  and  swagger — too  much  squeak  in  his  boots.  He  is  one  of  the 
sort  of  youth  who  like  to  make  as  well  as  feel  strong  sensations. 
He  is  not  always  decent  in  his  descriptions,  if  always  true.  He  saw 
gorilla  tracks  and  nests  —  nothing  more  of  those  amorphous  beasts ; 
and  does  not  believe  that  Du  Chaillu  was  any  more  fortunate.  He 
has  the  missionary-phobia  quite  alarmingly,  and  this  without  respect 
of  persons  or  rather  sects  :  perhaps  he  fears  that  their  success  might 
interfere  with  the  flirtations  aforesaid.  As  to  the  salvation  of  these 
children  of  Ham,  he  turns  them  over  very  coolly  to  the  green-tur- 
baned  prophet,  possibly  concluding  that  his  own  type  of  Christianity 
would  do  them  little  good.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Reade  holds  a 
graphic  pen,  scatters  some  new  information  along  his  pages,  brings 
further  proof  that  central  Africa  is  possessed  by  a  comparatively 
elevated  and  manly  race  of  natives,  and,  bating  his  extravagances 
and  loose  ethics,  has  made  a  book  which,  we  presume,  will  do  for  a 
*'  Fellow  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of  London."  The  pictures 
remind  us  strikingly  of  the  lively  imagination  and  dramatic  force  of 
the  Du  Chaillu  gallery  of  natural  history. 
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7.  —  Light  in  Darkness :  or  Christ  discovered  in  his  true  character 
by  a  Unitarian.  12mo.  pp.  125.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincohi, 
1864. 

Histories  of  religious  experience,  when  truly  written,  are  always 
useful,  and  their  intense  personality  is  apt  to  give  them  a  strong 
hold  on  the  reader's  sympathies.  They  are  among  the  hardest  things 
to  be  well  written,  for  to  make  them  personal  enough  without  spoil- 
ing them  egotistically,  requires  an  unusual  judgment  and  taste.  We 
have  read  a  number  of  these  narratives  of  minds  in  search  of  a  re- 
ligion,  and  in  this  modest  volume,  the  Rev.  William  L.  Gage  (his 
name  is  freely  connected  with  this  work  by  our  contemporaries)  has 
added  another  to  the  list.  Its  style  is  simple  and  manly ;  its  spirit 
courteous ;  its  impression  good.  It  bears  throughout  the  stamp  of 
honesty.  The  writer  carries  our  conviction  of  his  conscientiousness, 
of  his  sincere  search  afler  truth,  in  this  story  of  his  spiritual  pro- 
gress. We  are  not  disposed  to  criticize  any  shades  of  opinion  which 
may  not  fully  represent  our  own  interpretation  of  theological  truth, 
in  a  frank  self-revelation  like  this.  Rather  would  we  join  in  the 
author's  ^'  hope  that  it  may  be  blessed  to  others,  who,  in  like  circum- 
stances, are  groping  their  way  in  darkness." 

8. — Human  Sadness,  By  the  Couktess  de  Gasparik.  12mo. 
pp.  273.     New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1864. 

The  estimable  lady  who  writes  this  book  has  a  quick  eye  to  ana- 
lyze the  peculiar  elements  of  our  passing  social  condition,  and  a 
lively,  graphic  pen  to  delineate  them.  She  catches  the  spirit  of  the 
times  with  much  truthfulness,  and  shows  what  a  strain  is  coming 
upon  humau  life  from  the  "  Oppressions,  Mistakes,  Weariness,  De- 
cay, Soul-Torture,  Death"  —  the  forcible  and  touching  comments 
upon  which  topics  make  up  her  successive  chapters.  It  is  a  book 
which  will  irresistibly  attract  numerous  readers ;  and  it  will  do  them 
good,  for  there  is  no  puling  scntimentalism  or  atrabilious  humors  in 
it,  after  the  fashion  of  the  fainting-away  novelists,  or  moody  h^'po- 
condriacs.  Its  tone  is  that  of  true  Christian  fortitude,  and  faith  in 
the  sufficient  grace  of  a  present  Saviour. 

9. — Missions  and  Martyrs  in  Madagascar :  Boston  American  Tract 
Society  :     1864  ; — 

Contains  the  substance  of  the  marvellous  work  of  the  Lord  in 
that  important  island  within  the  last  thirty  years,  compiled  from  the 
best  English  authorities.  It  should  be  read  in  all  our  families  as  a 
chapter  of  apostolical  faithfulness  unto  death  for  the  sake  of  the 
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Lord  Jesus.  The  nineteenth  centuiy  has  renewed  the  experiences 
of  Pagan  cruelty,  which  the  first  generation  of  Christians  suffered. 
We  can  see  in  these  pages  what  the  founding  of  Christianity  cost, 
while  we  rejoice  that  the  old  martyr^spirit  is  still  active,  and  able, 
through  grace,  to  stop  the  mouth  of  lions. 

10. — Expository  Lectures  on  the  Hetddherg  Catechism.  "By  Geo.  "W. 
Bethune,  D.  D.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Sheldon  Sd 
Company.     1864. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  among  the  richest  fruits  of  the 
.Reformation,  and  one  of  the  very  best  extant  manuals  of  Christian 
doctrine.  The  treaty  of  Passau,  Aug.  2,  1552,  which  secured  full 
religious  freedom  to  the  Germans,  was  followed  by  warm  disputes 
in  theology,  the  foUowers  of  Luther  and  Zwinglius  being  arrayed 
against  each  other.  As  a  natural  result  of  these  disputes  several 
catechisms  made  their  appearance,  besides  those  of  Brenkius  and 
Luther.  These  found  their  way  into  the  Palatinate  churches,  and, 
by  their  discrepancies,  caused  frequent  disputes.  To  remedy  these 
evils  and  secure  to  the  churches  ^'  a  symbolical  book  of  their  own, 
clearly  setting  forth  the  true  Christian  doctrine,"  the  pious  Elector 
Frederic  III,  ^^  proposed  the  composition  of  a  Catechism,  in  1562, 
to  Zaohary  Ursinus,  a  learned  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  Caspa- 
rus  Olevianus,  the  court  preacher,  a  favorite  of  Frederic."  The 
Elector  himself  also  took  part  in  the  work  and  wrote  the  Preface  to 
the  first  edition.  When  completed  it  was  submitted  for  careful  ex- 
amination to  a  synod  assembled  by  Frederick  for  the  purpose,  in 
Heidelberg,  in  a  church,  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  It  was  pro- 
nounced a  remarkable  production,  and  was  introduced  at  once  into 
the  churches. 

We  have  here  Dr.  Bethune's  "Expository  Lectures,"  in  two 
volumes  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  after  careful  examination,  we 
express  without  hesitation,  our  high  sense  of  their  value.  The  work 
is  what  it  claims  to  be  —  not  a  diluting  or  explaining  away,  but  an 
exposition.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
Christian  doctrine,  as  it  has  always  been  held  by  the  most  distin- 
guished fathers  in  the  church,  and  its  riches  are  here  brought  out 
for  the  edification  and  comfort  of  God's  people,  in  a  course  of 
Sabbath  Lectures  delivered  to  Dr.  Bethune's  congregation,  and 
exhibiting  the  peculiar  beauties  of  his  style. 

It  is  altogether  a  masterly  work,  comprising  the  result  of  great 

labor,  and  exhibiting  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  author's  style. 

The  singular  elegance  of  the  volumes  is  such  as  befits  their  rich  and 

eloquent  contents. 
TOL.  rv. — ^No.  xxn.  44 
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Are  there  not  great  advantages  in  having  such  a  * 'symbolical  book'' 
as  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  to  be  diligently  taught  in  the  family 
and  the  Sabbath-school,  and  expounded  by  the  pastor  in  his  minis- 
trations to  his  flock  ?  Would  not  the  restoration  of  the  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism  to  the  place  it  once  held  among  us  have  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  us  back  to  the  old  doctrinal  landmarks  from  which 
we  are  so  sadly  receding? 

11.  —  Enoch  Ardeny  &c.    By  Alfred  TenntsoKi  D.  C.L.,  Poet 
Laureate.     Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1864. 

Three  children,  Enoch  Arden,  Philip  Ray,  and  Annie  Lee,  played 
and  grew  together  on  the  same  bit  of  British  coast,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Both  the  stout  youth  loved  Annie,  but  when  the  time  of  choosing 
came,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Enoch.  They  lived  quietly  and  humbly 
till  three  children  were  bom  ;  then  things  went  wrong,  and  Arden  was 
obliged  to  resume  his  sailor's  life  to  provide  bread  and  rooflree  for 
his  little  household.  Cast  away  on  an  island,  he  is  not  heard  from 
for  ten  years,  when,  reluctantly,  Annie  consents  to  many  Philip 
Ray,  who  has  been  as  a  father  to  her  bairns  during  this  sad  orphan- 
age. By  and  bye  Enoch  is  taken  off  his  island  by  a  cruiser,  and 
reaches  his  native  village  so  bowed,  and  gray,  and  broken  that  no 
one  recognized  him.  He  hears  his  family  history  from  the  mistress 
of  the  village  inn  —  how  true  and  loving  Annie  was  to  him  till  hope 
all  died  away,  how  gentle  and  good  was  Philip  to  the  desolate  ones, 
how  the  whole  neighborhood  rejoiced  in  the  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Annie ;  and  hearing  all  this  Enoch  resolves  that  he  will  keep  his 
secret  and  not  break  up  so  peaceful  a  home,  by  disclosing  his  return. 
He  does  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  heroic  Christian  self-denial,  living  near 
the  unconscious  idols  of  his  heart,  honestly  earning  his  frugal  fare, 
watching  around  the  precincts  of  a  paradise  which  he  will  not  enter, 
until  death  gently  removes  him  to  a  better  paradise ;  and  then  the 
tale  is  told  to  the  wondering  people  of  a  love  so  deep  and  strange, 
and  they  who  had  so  long  mourned  him  as  dead  bend  over  his  grave 
as  sacred  as  that  of  a  martyr  and  a  saint. 

This  is  a  fine  conception,  and  the  poet  has  wrought  it  out  in  a 
befitting  simplicity  and  purity  of  delineation.  It  is  one  of  those  col- 
orless art  sketches  which  give  you  the  perfection  of  drawing,  leaving 
the  imagination  to  fill  in  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Tennyson's  later  style  is 
almost  statuesque  in  its  severity.  He  no  longer  steeps  his  canvas  in 
the  burning,  blushing  hues  of  sunset.  He  wins  on  the  reader's  ad- 
miration by  the  faultless  selection  of  just  the  right  features  in  his 
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landscapes,  and  a  magical  fitness  and  beautj  of  language.     The  first 
paragraph  of  Enoch  Arden  is  a  gem  of  descriptive  art. 

"  Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  lefl  a  chasm ; 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands ; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster ;  then  a  mouldered  church ;  and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-towered  mill ; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows ;  and  a  hazelwood, 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  the  down.^ 

Notice  the  ''  cnplike  hollow,"  as  illustrating  the  author's  felicity 
of  word-choosing.  So  the  babe's  ^'  creasy  arms,"  and  '^  the  scarlet 
shafts  of  sunrise."     And  the  returning  sailor  — 

"  like  a  lover  down  through  all  his  blood 
Drew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  morning-breath 
Of  England." 

That  prayer  of  Enoch's,  too,  for  strength  to  complete  his  great 
self-sacrifice  is  as  noble  a  thing  as  Tennyson  ever  penned.  The 
whole  poem  steals  through  one's  soul  like  a  strain  of  thrilling,  plaint- 
ive music. 

Of  the  rest,  ''  Aylmer's  Field,"  about  the  same  length  as  the  first, 
is  cast  in  a  sterner  mould,  and,  with  a  pathos  more  turbulent,  hurls 
a  fierce,  just  rebuke  at  family  pride  and  tyranny  crushing  hearts 
that  love.  The  shorter  pieces  have  no  special  merit,  though  all  of 
them  are  distinctively  Tennysonian.  ^'  Tithonus "  recalls  the  soft 
notes  of  "  QBnone  "  and  "  mother  Ida." 

12. —  The   Imitation  of  Christ.      Four  Books.      By   Thoicas    A 
Kempis.   Boston :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Church  Publishers.  1864. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  reprint  of  a  work  which  has  long 
held  a  high  place  in  the  affections  of  devout  Christians.  It  is  on 
tinted  paper  and  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  Riverside  press.  We 
confess  to  a  particular  liking  for  a  beautiful  book ;  beautiful  we 
mean  in  paper,  letter  press,  form  and  binding ;  such,  for  example  as 
Pickering's  exquisite  editions  of  Milton  and  Coleridge,  Little  & 
Brown's  Shakespeare,  and  not  a  few  volumes  which  have  been  sent 
forth  by  Ticknor  &  Fields  for  some  time  past.  And  we  see  no  good 
reason  why  a  manual  of  devotion  should  not  be  as  beautiful  as  any 
other  book. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  real  authorship  of 
the  ^^  Imitation."     That  point  we  believe  to  be  settled  in  favor  of 
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the  monk  of  St.  Agnes,  whose  name  it  bears.  For  more  than  three 
hundred  years  the  book  has  been  a  great  favorite,  both  in  Romish 
and  Reformed  churches.  At  least  forty  editions  in  the  original 
Latin  have  been  published,  and  more  than  sixty  translations  have 
been  made  into  various  modem  languages.  In  the  original  edition 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  penance,  and  other  popish  dogmas  were 
intermingled  in  almost  every  chapter.  These  have  been  omitted  in 
most  Protestant  translations. 

Dean  Stanhope  published  a  new  version  in  England,  which  was 
so  wide  a  departure  from  the  original  that  it  had  little  favor.  John 
Wesley  also  made  a  new  and  greatly  abridged  translation,  leaving 
out  many  rich  and  valuable  thoughts.  He  also  greatly  impaired  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  whole  by  cutting  it  all  up  into  separate  sen- 
tences. We  arc  very  sorry  to  see  the  same  serious  defect  in  the 
elegant  edition  before  us.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  introduction  of  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  prepared.  As  a  translation  it  is  far  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Payne,  of  which  several  editions  have  been  published 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  of  which  a  careful  reprint, 
collated  with  an  ancient  Latin  copy,  was  published  by  Lincoln  & 
Edmunds  in  1830.  We  think  that  version  in  the  exquisite  dress  of 
the  edition  lying  on  our  table  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

13.  —  The  Marriage  Oifl:  By  James  Petrik.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  — 

Is  a  neat  little  manual  of  hints  and  counsel  to  young  married  peo- 
ple, with  a  blank  certificate  of  marriage  for  a  frontispiece.  In  a 
series  of  short  letters  it  handles  these  topics :  On  entering  the  mar^ 
ried  relation  —  The  importance  of  religion  —  The  choice  of  a  home 
— Economy^ — Family  worship — The  Bible  in  the  family — Industry 
—  Liberality — Personal  efforts  to  do  good — Training  of  children — 
Attachment  to  the  church  —  On  being  helps  to  each  other  —  Death 
and  judgment.     The  spirit  of  the  book  is  eminently  serious  and  wise. 

14.  —  The  Memorial  Hour ;  or  the  Lord's  Supper  in  its  relation  to 
doctrine  and  life.  By  Jebemiah  Chaplin,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.  294. 
Boston  :     Gould  &  Lincoln,  1864. 

In  devout  and  lucid  prose  and  appropriate  poetical  selections,  the 
venerable  author  sets  forth,  with  much  beauty  and  impressiveness, 
the  leading  aspects-  and  applications  of  this  ever-delightful  theme. 
It  is  a  book  for  the  Christian  fireside  and  closet,  rich  in  mature  wis- 
dom, and  fervid  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  We  commend  it  to  all 
our  communicants  to  aid  their  preparation  for,  and  enjoyment  of, 
this  holy  Supper  of  our  Lord. 
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15.  —  A  Memoir  of  the  Christian  Labors,  Pastoral  and  Philanthropic, 
of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  Francis  Watland. 
Boston  :     Gould  &  Lincoln.     1864. 

Dr.  Wayland  here  presents  a  comprehensive  and  graphic  sketch  of 
the  great  Scottish  Preacher  in  a  volume  of  218  pages.  The  sketch 
is  limited,  as  the  title-page  intimates,  to  the  pastoral  and  philan- 
thropic labors  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  is  drawn  directly  from  Dr. 
Hanna's  voluminous  memoir.  With  such  materials  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Wayland,  the  result  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  book  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  and  great  practical  value. 

16.  —  The  Early  Daum ;  or  Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in  England 
in  Olden  Time.  By  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Schon- 
berg-Cotta  Family.  With  Introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith, 
D.D.     12mo.     pp.  400.     New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1854. 

Though  reprinted  in  this  country  later  than  the  Cotta  chronicles, 
we  judge  this  work  to  be  the  earlier  of  the  two,  to  which  it  is  not 
equal  in  skilful  deliueation,  although  it  exhibits  the  same  general 
characteristics  of  style  and  spirit.  It  is  pleasant  to  get  these  home- 
like, personal  glimpses  of  our  own  very  remote  ancestors.  This  lady's 
pen  is  doing  good  service  alike  to  the  cause  of  elegant  literature  and 
sound  religion.  Her  pages  are  rich  in  wholesome  nutriment  as  well 
for  the  {esthetic  taste  as  for  the  soul.  They  ought  to  do  much 
toward  checking  the  common  run  of  the  religious  novels  of  the  day. 

17.  —  The  Oood  Steward,  or  Systematic  Benevolence.     By  the  same. 

This  essay  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  X.  Junkin,  and  is  an  able,  thorough 
discussion  of  a  highly  practical  part  of  Christianity.  Oblation  as  a 
part  of  religion  and  of  worship,  and  as  a  means  of  grace  is  fully 
set  forth.  The  central  idea  of  the  volume  is  that  ^^  the  frequent, 
stated  and  systematic  contribution  of  a  portion  of  worldly  substance 
for  pious  uses,  as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  is  the  Bible  system 
of  beneficence." 

18. —  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Sherwood.  16mo.  pp.  441.  Am.  Tract 
Society,  Boston.     28  ComhiU— 

Is  one  of  the  best  issues,  of  this  Society,  and  will  be  hailed  by  all 
who  love  to  read  true  records  of  a  true  Christian.  We  are  resigned 
to  the  reduction  of  the  English  edition,  from  six  hundred  pages 
octavo  to  this  smaU  volume,  only  by  the  thought  that  this  was  the 
only  way  to  give  the  life  of  the  author  of  "  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer "  to  our  American  children.    We  rejoice  in  the  book  as  one 

44* 
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of  facts  and  not  stories,  and  of  profitable  facts  well  stated,  showing 
that  we  are  not  driven  to  the  field  of  fiction  for  noiaterial  with  which 
to  make  interesting  hooks  for  the  young. 

19.  —  Ancient  Egypt  :  Its  Antiquities,  Religion  and  History,  to  the 
dose  of  the  Old  Testament  Period.  16mo.  pp.  400.  Bj  the 
same. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  London  Religions  Tract  Society,  and 
like  BO  many  of  their  historical  works  is  an  accurate  and  interesting 
condensation  of  the  history  of  the  chosen  field.  It  is  well  backed, 
yet  not  burdened  by  references  to  authorities.  The  illustrations, 
which  are  numerous,  and  a  map  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  vol- 
ume. It  will  be  a  permanent  and  always  desirable  book  among  the 
publications  of  this  Society. 

20. — ^Miscellaneous.  Heavenly  Hymns  for  Heavy  Hearts.  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication,  821  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
A  choice  collection  of  sweet  and  comforting  hymns  for  hours  of 
sorrow.  Many  of  our  best  Christian  poets  are  represi&ited  here. 
Aunt  Harriefs  Tales  about  Little  Words,  By  the  same.  Tliese  wiU 
surely  interest  our  young  folk,  and  ihust  do  them  good.  Famidr 
iar  Letters  to  a  Young  Convert.  By  the  same.  We  should  hesitate 
on  the  teachings  of  the  '' Letter  on  an  Immediate  Profession  of 
Religion."  For  the  step  here  urged  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
early  church  had  a  better ;  we  mean  a  class  for  catechumens.  The 
revival  and  adoption  of  this  ancient  usage  would,  we  think,  give  us 
more  Christians  and  fewer  professors  of  religion.  Biddy  MaUone^ 
Jack  MyerSy  Early  Dawn^  Bessie  Haven^  Carrie  Truemany  The 
Five  Oi/tSy  and  Harry  Edwards  are  stories  published  by  this  Board, 
written  in  a  good  style,  and  with  good  truth  and  principles  inter- 
woven. Orapes/rom  the  Chreai  Vine,  By  the  same.  The  author 
of  this  is  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  and  it  is  a  very  happy  production. 
It  has  in  its  nine  chapters  bits  of  story,  with  large  portions  of  his- 
tory, facts  and  truth.  The  fiction  is  the  smallest  part,  and  yet  the 
book  is  very  fascinating.  It  comes  nearer  to  our  model  for  a  child's 
book  than  any  thing  we  have  seen  of  late  among  new  books. 
Homes  of  the  West.  By  the  same.  A  lively  picture  of  Western 
life  in  its  beginnings  and  joys  and  trials.  The  sketching  is  well 
done.  The  Christian  Soldier^  by  this  Society  is  an  excellent 
pocket  miscellany  for  our  hardy  and  noble  sons  at  the  firont.  The 
Oospel  among  the  Caffres.  16mo.  pp.  284.  By  the  same.  Another 
valuable  reprint  from  the  same  excellent  Society,  giving  a  lively 
and  truthful  account  of  Mr.  Mofiat's  missionary  labors  in  Africa. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

OuB  COXTNTBT. — ^European  nations  are  looking  anxiously  for  the 
permanent  dismemberment  of  our  Union.  Even  England  cannot  see 
the  very  smaUest  difficulty  or  objection  in  the  way  of  two  North  Amer- 
can  republics  in  stead  of  one,  with  the  reserved  right,  of  course,  to  any 
section  or  State  of  each  to  get  up  a  new  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
conistitute  a  third  or  fourth  or  fifth  confederacy,  oligarchy  or  empire, 
as  the  case  might  be.  England  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  there  are 
acme  things  to  render  such  a  termination  (  ?)  of  our  dreadful  strug- 
gle desirable.  For  instance,  we  should  be  very  much  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Samson  when  shorn  of  his  locks.  It  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter comparatively  to  put  oiit  our  eyes  and  make  us  grind  in  a  prison. 
If  the  world  in  general  and  England  in  particular  will  pardon  us  fbr 
having  an  opinion  in  relation  to  our  own  affairs,  "^e  will  take  leave 
to  say  that  we  entertain  rather  decided  objections  to  such  a  disposi- 
aition  of  ourselves.  It  may  appear  very  strange  to  the  nation  on 
whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,  but  we  find  ourselves  filled  with 
a  strong  desire  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  this  American  Union, 
and,  what  is  more,  we  intend  to  do  it,  with  or  without  the  approval 
and  sympathy  of  our  very  respected  friends  and  neighbors.  Our 
war  was  undertaken  for  this  particular  purpose,  though  we  believe 
Grod  will  make  it  the  means  to  accomplish  other  valuable  purposes. 
For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  Union  we  have  given  the  very  flower 
of  our  American  manhood  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  sending  forth 
armies,  such,  for  the  intelligence,  moral  character  and  social  posi- 
tion of  those  composing  them,  as  the  sun  never  shone  upon.  We 
have  multiplied  widows  and  orphans  and  fathers  and  mothers  written 
childless  throughout  all  the  land.  All  this  we  have  done,  and  done 
cheerfully,  that  we  might  still  be  a  nation,  having  a  place  and  a  name 
in  the  earth,  and  not  a  mberable  fragment  of  a  once  glorious,  but 
forever  dismembered  Union.    What  yet  remains  to  do  or  to  bear,  for 

the  securing  of  the  same  great  end,  we  trust  we  are  prepared  to  do 
and  to  bear. 

We  have  listened    so    long  to  dismal    prophecies    across    the 

'  waters  of  our  fast-coming  financial  ruin  that  we  are  grown  used 
to  it.  The  financial  ruin  has  not  overtaken  us,  and  it  will  not  over- 
take ns.  We  shall  have  embarrassments  of  course,  heavy  burdens 
of  taxation,  financial  revulsions  and  possibly  convulsions.  It  is  sim- 
jAy  a  matter  of  course  that  mistakes  have  been  made  in  finance  and 
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very  grave  mistakes  ;  and  all  men  are  seers  after  the  discovery,  and 
it  is  always  exceedingly  pleasant  to  have  a  scape-goat  to  send  away 
into  the  wilderness  with  curses  on  his  head.  We  ought  to  have 
had  taxes  imposed  much  earlier  and  to  a  greater  extent,  and  ought 
not  to  have  issued  so  many  greenbcuiks,  and  ought  to  have  done 
many  other  things,  and  to  have  left  many  other  things  undone. 

This  is  aU  very  plain  now,  and  we  have  got  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
our  blunders.  But  what  then?  Can  we  not  afford  to  doit?  Did 
not  Richard  Cobden  say  more  than  two  years  ago  that  there  was 
not  a  state  in  Europe  that  could  have  done  what  our  government 
had  already  done  in  the  raising  of  armies  and  subsidies  ?  And  yet 
all  that  was  only  the  small  beginning  of  what  we  have  done  since. 
Why  it  is  scarcely  more  than  two  years  since  we  heard  the  wealthy 
men  of  &  wealtliy  town  in  Massachusetts  gravely  deliberating  in 
legal  town  meeting  whether  they  should  offer  so  large  a  sum  as  fifly 
dollars  to  each  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  his  country;  and  now 
while  we  are  writing  we  read  that  another  town  in  our  Common- 
wealth has  just  offered  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  in  gold 
to  each  volunteer,  besides  what  the  National  government  gives,  and 
this  amount  in  gold  will  pay  a  debt  of  $318  75  incurred  the  day  on 
which  that  smaller  sum  was  debated. 

Our  material  resources  are  such  as  no  other  nation  on  earth  pos- 
sesses. This  war,  enormously  expensive  as  it  is,  is  not  going  to  ruin 
us.  We  can  pay  every  farthing  of  our  immense  debt,  interest  and 
all,  and  it  will  do  us  good.  Sxib  pondere  crescit.  If  we  had  owed 
all  that  we  owe  now  fifly  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  the  salvation 
of  the  country  —  would  have  saved  us  from  that  fearful  corruption 
and  debasement  of  political  parties  and  that  social  extravagance  and 
consequent  effeminacy  and  vice  which  must  have  effected  our  down- 
fall in  time,  and  which  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  in  bringing  us  into 
our  present  distresses.  We  have  long  been  a  wonder  and  almost  a  by- 
word to  Europeans  for  our  reckless  and  often  witless  expenditure  — 
an  expenditure  which  has  added  not  the  smallest  particle  to  our  dig- 
nity, comfort,  contentment  or  respectability,  but  has  produced  results 
very  much  the  contrary  of  all  this. 

Our  taxes  must  be  heavy,  doubtless,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if 
measured  with  our  own  past  experience  ;  but  as  compared  with  the 
burdens  which  other  nations  have  borne,  are  bearing,  they  will  be 
moderate  to  say  the  least.  We  recall  our  own  experience  in  Eng- 
land not  many  years  back,  and  the  recollection  alleviates  very  mate- 
rially any  apprehensions  we  might  otherwise  have  in  view  of  our 
present  prospects.  Our  library  was  a  pleasant  room  in  an  ample 
and  substantial  brick  house,  looking  out  upon  a  beautiful  fruit 
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and  flower  garden  in  the  rear ;  and  the  said  library  had  just 
one  window,  because  the  light  of  the  sun  was  such  an  expensive 
article  in  England  that  at  that  time  even  rich  men  were  pru- 
dent in  its  consumption.  Seven  is  the  perfect  number,  and  the 
father  of  a  household  might  have  seven  windows  of  a  moderate 
and  prescribed  size,  without  pajring  for  the  light  that  came 
through  them,  but  for  every  additional  window  or  opening,  with 
or  without  glass,  through  which  heaven's  sweet  light  was  ad- 
mitted to  sitting-room,  chamber,  office  or  cellar,  there  must  be 
paid  to  the  government  of  "  our  Sovereign  Lady,"  a  sum  equal  to 
two  dollars  and  a  half.  This  supremely  absurd  and  barbarous  law 
had  the  effect  greatly  to  mar  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  English 
dwellings,  and  to  kill  annually  a  multitude  of  scrofulous  children. 
We  do  not  remember  the  number  of  windows  in  the  house  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  but  the  sum  total  we  paid  for  sunlight  must  have 
been  at  least  twenty  five  dollars  a  year,  and  that,  be  it  remembered, 
for  light  inferior  in  quality,  and  in  only  moderate  quantity.  We 
recollect  one  day  seeing  a  strange  man  surveying  our  premises  in  a 
curious  way.  Presently  he  rang  at  the  bell,  introduced  himself  as  a 
new  Inspector  for  the  district,  and  said  we  were  liable  for  one  win- 
dow more  than  we  were  paying  for.  We  asked  him  where  it  was, 
and  he  pointed  to  an  opening  into  the  coal  cellar,  about  two  square 
feet  in  size,  and  thereafler  we  paid  for  it  the  same  as  for  a  full  sized 
window  in  our  library.  This  was  the  new  Inspector's  way  of  com- 
mending himself  to  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  office, 
and,  possibly,  to  secure  promotion.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  humane 
and  benevolent  feelings  to  know  that  this  odious  and  cruel  tax  was 
repealed  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  a  house  tax  substituted  for  it, 
proportioned  to  rental. 

This  was  one  item  in  the  list  of  direct  taxes.  And  the  repeal  or 
commutation  of  this  was  by  far  the  most  important  relief  which 
England  has  experienced  in  the  matter  of  fiscal  burdens  for  the  last, 
half  century,  unless  we  should  except  the  repeal  of  the  com  law. 
For  a  carriage  with  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  horses,  the 
owner  pays  an  annual  tax  of  $17  50,  or  810,  if  drawn  by  one  horse. 
For  a  carriage  of  two  wheels  the  rates  are  about  one  half  as  much. 
If  the  carriage  is  used  for  carrying  merchandize  whereby  a  liveli- 
hood is  sought,  a  carriage  with  four  wheels  pays  eleven  dollars,  and 
with  two  wheels  six  dollars  and  a  half.  For  every  horse  kept  for 
riding  or  driving  in  a  carriage  liable  to  duty  the  tax  is  five  dollars. 
On  every  dog,  "  mongrel,  puppy,  [of  six  months  or  over]  whelp  or 
honnd,"  a  yearly  tax  of  three  dollars  is  imposed,  with  the  express 
provision  that  no  man  shall  be  taxed  for  more  than  sixty-six  dogs. 
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If  you  use  a  ring,  seal,  or  any  other  article  having  on  it  jour  crest 
^^  or  other  armorial  device,"  you  will  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollars  and 
a  quarter  therefor,  provided  you  are  an  individual  of  no  more  than 
ordinary  consequence ;  but  if  you  drive  a  pair  of  horses  and  have 
four  wheels  to  your  carriage,  then  your  crest  rises  surprisingly,  and 
you  pay  thirteen  dollars  a  year  for  that  important  indication  of  re* 
spectability. 

We  think  our  income  tax,  with  the  addition,  a  serious  impost ; 
but  let  us  see  how  this  matter  is  arranged  in  England.  A  man  with 
a  salary  or  total  income  exceeding  $500  and  not  exceeding  $750,  is 
taxed  on  the  whole  amount,  at  the  rate  of  $2  40  per  $100,  equal  to 
$18  on  an  income  of  $750  ;  on  all  incomes  exceeding  $750,  the  tax 
is  at  the  rate  of  $3  60  per  $100  on  the  entire  amount,  equal  to 
$36  00  on  a  total  income  of  $1,000. 

But  the  direct  taxes  paid  by  Englishmen  are  small  when  com- 
pared with  what  they  pay  in  the  shape  of  customs  and  excise. 
Bricks  are  excised,  and  malt  is  excised,  and  every  home  produced 
article  that  can  be,  and  the  consumer  pays  it  in  the  advanced  prices. 
Every  drive  which  you  take  with  horse  and  carriage  from  the  livery 
stable  is  excised,  and  the  proprietor  pays  it  out  of  the  amount 
charged  to  you.  The  consumers  of  tobacco  pay  an  enormous  ag- 
gregate tax  to  government,  the  average  duty  being  a  dollar  a 
pound,  and  the  better  qualities  being  rated  much  higher.  We  re- 
member to  have  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  pound  for  the  beat  black 
teas,  one  third  of  the  amount  being  duty ;  or  if  we  used  what  was 
sold  for  a  dollar  we  still  paid  half  a  dollar  to  government  for  every 
pound  consumed.  Coffee  was  half  a  crown,  or  sixty  two  cents  a 
pound,  and  other  luxuries  in  proportion.  All  this  was  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  with  no  derangement  of  the  currency,  and  no  unus- 
ual inflation  of  prices  by  speculation.  Yet  we  seldom  heard  an 
Englishman  complain  of  taxes.  A  much  more  common  remark  was, 
that  his  was  the  best  country  and  the  best  government  in  the  world, 
and  well  worth  paying  for. 

We  are  to  be  taxed,  let  it  be  remembered,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  —  our  very  national  existence ;  with  the  immense  unde- 
veloped resources  of  our  country  we  can  bear  heavy  taxes  better 
than  England  can ;  there  is  no  prospect  that  our  taxation  will  come 
up  to  what  Englishmen  have  paid  cheerfully  from  time  inunemorial ; 
the  bearing  of  very  heavy  burdens  of  this  sort  will  do  us  no  harm 
whatever,  but  will  tend  directly  to  promote  social  economy  and  so- 
cial morals ;  wiU  be  a  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  our  statesmen 
and  politicians ;  will  bind  us  firmly  together  as  a  people,  and  cause 
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OS  to  appreciate  far  more  highly  than  we  have  ever  done  before  the 
blessings  of  a  good  government  and  a  happy  country. 

MoDERK  Impboyehents  IN  THEOLoaT. — ^Is  it  not  simply  a  thing 
of  course,  and  so  a  certainty,  that  there  should  be  such  improve- 
ments ?  Are  we  not  nearer  the  Millennium  than  were  John  Howe, 
and  Owen  and  Bunyan,  and  Jonathan  Edwards  ?  Must  it  not  fol- 
low, as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  our  illumination  surpasses 
theirs  ?    Else  what  is  the  benefit  we  have  in  living  in  this  later  age  ? 

With  these  postulates,  which  we  beg  to  have  conceded  to  us  that 
we  may  be  saved  the  trouble  of  proof,  we  proceed.  We  have  been 
at  no  little  pains  to  ascertain  for  our  readers  and  ourselves,  what  are 
the  particular  indications  of  this  higher  illumination,  and  we  are 
most  happy  to  say  we  believe  we  have  arrived  at  a  tolerably  safe 
result.  We  think  that  one,  and  indeed  the  main  indication  of 
progress  in  theology  is  the  greatly  increased  uncertainty  of  theolog- 
ical conclusions.  The  readers  of  such  men  as  Howe  and  Edwards 
mast  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  were  positive  and 
confident  in  their  theological  opinions,  on  such  points,  for  example, 
as  original  sin,  the  atonement,  regeneration,  future  judgment  and 
eternal  destiny.  This  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  in  a  very  simple,  implicit 
sort  of  way  the  declarations  of  such  men  as  Paul,  who  had  a  singu- 
lar habit  of  saying  "  I  know." 

f^he  great  sign  of  progress,  as  we  said,  is  uncertainty.^  And  the 
higher  the  illumination,  the  greater  it  would  appear,  the  uncertainty 
becomes, 'until  excess  of  light  is  almost  total  darkness.  A  theolo- 
gian of  this  advanced  type  does  not  exactly  believe  or  disbelieve ; 
does  not  know  much  of  any  thing,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but  from 
his  sublime  height,  he  sees,  most  clearly  that  a  thing  may  be.  The 
heathen  may  he  be  saved  without  the  gospel ;  the  gospel  may  he 
preached  to  them  in  the  world  to  come  ;  and  then,  if  they  do  not 
repent,  they  may  he  annihilated  together  with  those  who  heard  the 
gospel  in  this  life  but  refused  to  accept  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ^'  may  5e"  is  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Whether  it  would  hold  the  other  way  we  are  not  advised. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  equally  clear  to  the  vision  of  these 
men  of  the  higher  illumination  that,  possibly,  the  heathen  may  per- 
ish without  the  gospel ;  and  that  their  destruction  may  be  just, 
though  the  gospel  has  never  been  preached  to  them ;  and  that  tho 
punishment  of  all  who  perish  in  sin,  whether  in  Christian  or  in 
heathen  lands,  may  be  eternal.   The  confessions  of  these  men  always 
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lack  definiteness.     It  is  their  sublime  peculiaritj  that  they  dwell 
among  clouds  and  mists. 

We  have  queried  whether  all  this  is  to  be  set  down  as  exoteric 
teaching  of  esoteric  doctrine  ; .  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  initiated 
the  mists  disappear,  and  things  are  stated  without  a  ^' may  be"  and 
with  a  frankness  and  assurance  which  we  who  are  without  are,  as 
yet,  unable  to  bear. 

Theology  akd  Ethics.  —  The  theology  of  a  people  shapes  and 
tones  their  ethics.  Impure  conceptions  of  the  Divine  taint  and  mis- 
lead the  human.  Then,  the  corrupted  soul  in  man  goes  forth  in 
quest  of  a  corrupt  god,  to  keep  it  in  countenance.  Jeremy  Taylor 
quotes  from  Julius  Firmicius,  in  illustrating  this  idea :  '^  Adulterio 
delectatur  quis?  Jovem  respicit  et  inde  cupiditatis  suse  fomenta 
conquirit ;  probat,  imitatur,  et  laudat,  quod  Deus  suus  in  cygno  fal- 
lit,  in  tauro  rapit,  ludit  in  Satyro.  Coenum  de  coelo  facitis,  et  erran- 
tes  animos  per  abrupta  pnecipitia  crudeli  calamitate  ducitis,  cum 
hominibus  peccare  volentibus  facinorum  viam  Deorum  monstratis 
exemplis."  This  made  Athens,  Corinth,  Borne,  dens  of  fiagitous 
vice,  with  all  their  esthetic  and  legal  culture.  What  effect  YfUl  the 
modem  letting  down  of  the  Godhead  to  something,  of  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  we  can  predicate  no  virtue  nor  personal 
will  or  preference,  have  on  our  popular  ideas  of  right  and  wrong? 
Will  it  give  us  a  better  public  or  private  conscience? 

A  DEGREE  of  infirmity  clings  to  everything  human.  An  instance : 
Take  a  picture  by  a  great  master,  Michael  Angelo  —  he  excels  in 
the  gigantic  strength  of  his  conceptions ;  another  artist  in  the  Boftr 
ness  of  his  creations ;  another  in  minuteness  of  detail.  Now  all 
these  qualities  are  essential  to  a  perfect  picture.  But  no  artist  has 
them  all ;  and  had  he,  the  strength  of  individuality  would  be  lost  in 
perfection.  Hence  even  the  sublime  forms  of  art  partake  of  the 
incompleteness  of  all  human  things,  whose  nature  and  feelings  in- 
deed they  embody. 

Eyert  independent  and  over-bold  writer  is  almost  sure  to  develop 
some  catholic  truth  into  heresy.  He  exaggerates  the  truth  until  it 
has  the  show  of  originality ;  but  this  very  originality,  especially  in 
religion,  carries  one  away  from  the  church  catholic.  Hence  one 
man  stands  against  many.    Which  shall  we  believe  ? 
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ARTICLE    I. 

EQUITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  GOODNESS. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  goodness  of  God  is  exceed- 
ingly vague  and  defective.  Tlie  main  idea  is  that  of  parental 
sympathy,  with  no  proper  comprehension  of  its  elementary 
nature  and  constitutional  limitations.  The  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  Father  is  the  constant  theme  of  eulogy  with  many 
whose  views  of  this  attribute  appear  to  have  little  in  common 
with  its  inspired  definition  :  **  Also  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  belong- 
eth  mercy ;  for  thou  renderest  unto  every  man  according  to  his 
work." 

The  error  results  from  a  defective  view  of  the  divine  justice, 
leading  to  the  sinking  of  the  governmental  in  the  paternal  char- 
acter of  God,  the  forgetting  that  the  Maker  of  man  is  also  his 
sovereign.  It  is  lost  sight  of  that  Jehovah  assumed  the  rela- 
tion of  creator  to  unintelligent  and  intelligent  beings,  not  as  an 
ultimate  object,  but  as  subsidiary  to  another  and  far  grander 
purpose  — ►  the  extension  of  his  supreme,  everlasting,  universal 
jurisdiction  over  the  creatures  to  whom  his  uncounselled  will 
and  omnipotence  had  given  existence. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  central  point  to  which  all  other  views 
of  the  divine  character,  all  other  studies  of  the  divine  works, 
converge.  I£  creation,  in  all  its  parts,  exists  with  a  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  extension  over  it  of  his  control  who  made  it,  all 
our  investigations  of  the  Godhead,  whether  in  nature  or  revela- 
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tlon,  are  chiefly  valuable  to  us,  as  they  clearly  and  truly  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  God's  supreme  rule.  The  production  from 
nothing  of  universal  being  was  a  stupendous  work;  but  the 
laying  the  foundations  of  universal  government  was  far  more 
stupendous.  The  analyzing  of  the  constitution  of  created 
things,  rational  and  irrational,  is  an  enga^ng,  noble  employ- 
ment ;  but  fraught  with  a  loftier  wisdom,  and  urgent  with  a 
more  pressing  need,  and  opening  to  vaster,  richer  fields  of 
thought,  is  the  investigation  of  the  rudimental  laws  by  which 
Jehovah  reigns  upon  the  eternal  throne. 

It  will  aid  our  progress  here  to  remember  that  the  God  who 
created  and  who  governs  is  the  same.  But  as  the  latter  is  the 
ulterior  office,  we  must  attach  no  ideas  to  him  as  creator  which, 
transferred  to  him  as  sovereign,  will  involve  him  in  a  want  of 
integrity.  We  involve  ourselves  in  gross  delusion,  if,  while 
tracing  delightedly  the  footsteps  of  the  divine  goodness  in  the 
natural  world,  we  draw  conclusions  respecting  that  goodness, 
which,  invested  with  the  trusts  of  moral  administration,  would 
overturn  the  foundations  of  personal  and  public  justice. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  assert  and  defend  the  Equity 
of  the  Divine  Goodness  in  moral  government ;  in  other  words 
— ^that  this  amiable  attribute  of  Deity  rests  firmly  upon,  and 
works  steadily  within,  the  fixed  conditions  of  impartial  recti- 
tude.    God  is  good  because  he  is  always  right. 

All  benevolent  government  presupposes  these  facts  : 

That  it  aims  to  secure  some  rational  and  valuable  result  as 
its  final  object : 

Tliat  it  recognizes  some  law  which  shall  regulate  its  adminis- 
tration : 

That  obedience  to  such  law  is  obligatory  on  the  governed : 

That  obedience  or  disobedience  does  constitute  a  radical  dis- 
similarity of  character  and  position  in  the  eye  of  that  govern- 
ment, and  must  secure  a  corresponding  difference  of  treatment ; 
else  it  lays  itself  liable  to  the  charge  of  arbitrary  rule  or  abject 
impotency. 

These  principles  are  involved,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  the 
structure  of  the  divine  government.  It  has  a  final  purpose : 
and  we  hazard  little  in  saying  that  this  purpose  is  the  production 
of  the  largest  practicable  amount  of  true,  substantial  well-being 
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throughout  the  universe ;  that  is,  the  securing  of  the  highest 
attainable  glory  to  the  sovereignty  of  heaven ,  which  we  regard 
as  convertible  expressions.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  predi- 
cated of  God's  known  perfections.  Whether  this  final  purpose 
shall  banish  all  evil  and  suffering  from  his  empire,  or  find  a 
*  limit  to  its  production  of  happiness,  is  an  important  question 
which  will  meet  us  at  another  point  of  this  inquiry. 

So  too  does  the  government  of  God  recognize  and  publish  a 
supreme  and  changeless  law.  Nor  can  the  obligation  of  the 
creature  to  obey  that  law  be  questioned,  when  even  hostility 
itself  confesses  that  its  spirit  is  as  faultless  as  its  Author  is 
perfect. 

But  obedience  involves  a  voluntary  act  of  the  mind  preferring 
compliance  with  law  to  its  rejection  and  transgression.  It  im- 
plies the  possibility  of  a  wrong  decision,  the  refusal  of  submis- 
sion to  authority  —  disobedience. 

These  are  primary  truths  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  organized 
authority  which  is  deserving  that  name.  We  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  an  equitable  jurisdiction  over  rational  beings  which 
does  not  involve  them.  There  must  be  law,  and  obligation, 
and  power  of  mental  determination  to  respect  or  reject  its 
claims.  A  moral  government  is  easily  conceivable  in  which  the 
presence  of  actual  disobedience  shall  not  exist ;  where,  under 
strong  constraining  and  constantly  purifying  influences,  every 
choice  and  act  shall  be  holy.  Heaven  is  so  governed,  freely, 
yet  without  sin.  But  to  affirm  the  practicability  of  an  adminis- 
tration of  law  over  accountable  agents  in  which  transgression 
shall  be  absolutely  impossible  under  all  contingences,  seems  to 
be  the  confounding  of  all  just  distinctions. 

The  seal  of  the  primal  creative  work  was  this ;  "  And  God 
saw  every  thing  which  he  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was  very 
good."  To  vindicate  that  seal,  it  was  not  demanded  of  a  God 
of  goodness,  that  in  setting  up  the  framework  of  moral  gov- 
ernment on  earth  he  should  render  rebellion  against  his  author- 
ity an  impossibility.  This  would  have  been  to  organize,  not  a 
moral  government,  but  essentially  one  of  physical  forces  over 
passive,  irrational,  unaccountable  beings.  The  Lord  intended 
no  such  jurisdiction  over  creatures  made  in  his  own  image. 
He  placed  them  under  law,  such  law  as  rules  the  unfallen  in 
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heaven  ;  he  iHumined  the  excellence  of  that  law  to  their  intel- 
lect and  conscience ;  he  moved  their  moral  nature  by  powerful 
influences  to  obedience  —  personal  experience,  however,  of  the 
evil  of  sin  was  a  dissuasive  which  they  could  not  feel ;  but, 
guarding  inviolably  the  dignity,  the  innermost  manhood,  the 
essential  quality,  of  the  human  soul,  its  choosing  power,  he  * 
threw  on  it  the  responsibility  of  its  own  ultimate  resolve  to  live 
or  die.  If  God  could  not  equitably  have  done  less  than  this, 
did  justice  or  goodness  require  of  him  to  do  more  ?  To  have 
rendered  sinning  impossible  would  have  demanded  the  recon- 
struction of  man  upon  the  scale  of  the  inferior  animals.  He 
formed  a  government  the  design  of  which  was  beneflcent ;  he 
published  a  law  which  itself  was  the  charter  of  celestial  privi- 
leges and  blessedness  ;  he  made  man  holy,  and  surrounded  him 
with  powerful  influences  to  keep  him  thus  —  if  not  the  most 
powerful  compatible  with  the  infantile  condition  of  our  race, 
certainly  that  were  consistent  with  his  own  wisdom.  All  this 
God's  goodness  did  accomplish.  We  ask  again,  was  he  under 
any  obligation  to  infinite  equity  to  do  more  ? 

Docs  the  objector  venture  the  reply  that,  foreseeing  the  revolt 
of  mankind,  it  would  better  have  comported  with  a  just  benev-  . 
olence  to  have  forebome  the  origination  of  all  moral  govern- 
ment, of  all  accountable  creatures?  and  if  of  human,  then 
equally  of  angelic  souls.  This  is  a  difficult  point  where  the 
finite  should  tread  reverentially  as  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
Infinite.  Words  should  be  few  and  well  chosen  here.  It  is 
safe,  however,  to  say  that  though  God  has  no  preference  for 
sin  to  holiness  "either  in  the  general  or  in  the  detail ;  though,  as 
actual  sovereign,  he  has  done  nothing  to  introduce  or  perpet- 
uate, but  everything  to  restrain  and  exclude  it,  yet  it  must  be 
true  that  the  final  issue  of  his  reign  to  the  universe,  ruinous  as 
the  offender  will  make  it  to  his  own  soul,  will  nevertheless  secure 
immeasurably  more  glory  to  God,  well-being  throughout  his 
empire,  than  had  the  blended  history  of  sin  and  redemption  and 
holiness  never  chequered  the  annals  of  time.  While  the  Most 
High  has  never  done  nor  instigated  moral  evil  that  good  might 
come,  he  has  known  how,  when  men,  originally  made  upright, 
have  persisted  to  seek  out  many  wicked  inventions,  to  cause 
their  wrath  to  praise  him. 
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It  might  with  entire  fairness  be  asked,  why  are  not  the  same 
objections  urged  against  the  equitable  management  of  human 
power  which  are  levelled  against  the  divine  ?  Is  there  the 
record  of  an  administration  on  earth  under  which  the  possibility 
and  the  fact  of  civil  and  criminal  disobedience,  and  consequent 
miffermg,  have  not  existed?  Yet  who,  in  his  senses,  would  im- 
peach the  clemency  and  uprightness  of  that  administration,  or 
infer  that  the  presiding  will  preferred  this  state  of  things  to  its 
contrary  ?  Is  the  concession  made  so  universally  and  properly 
here,  a  concession  merely  to  the  imperfectness  of  human  works, 
or  does  not  the  demand  for  it  lie  further  back  in  the  elementary 
conditions  of  the  problem  itself?  "  The  origin  of  evil  (writes 
Neander)  can  only  be  understood  as  a  fact  possible  by  vir- 
tue of  the  freedom  belonging  to  a  created  being ;  but  not  to  be 
otherwise  deduced  or  explained."* 

Passing  from  these  incipient  stages  of  moral  government  over 
our  race,  we  proceed  to  trace  our  leading  idea  in  later  develop- 
ments of  human  rebellion,  and  divine  restraints  and  remedies. 

Sin  is  nonconformity  to  righteous  law.  Law,  whether  divine 
or  human,  is  not  simply  good  advice.  Law  is  obligatory.  Ad- 
vice is  not,  necessarily.  In  the  former  there  is  a  claim  to  obe- 
dience. If  so,  there  must  be  the  means  of  enforcing  it  stronger 
than  mere  precept  or  persuasion.  That  is,  law  must  have  sanc- 
tions of  punishment  and  rewards  by  which  to  make  good  its 
authority  over  the  governed,  or  it  is  no  law.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  and  practical  of  truths  entering  into  the  stability 
of  all  human  governments  public  or  domestic,  poising  upon 
itself  the  very  existence  of  national  and  social  security. 

The  true  doctrine  of  punishment,  under  the  divine  govern- 
ment as  elsewhere,  is  thisv  without  it  law  can  not  be  upheld 
with  any  adequately  binding  force  or  respectability,  but  degen- 
erates into  powerless,  unheeded  exhortation.  Without  the 
upholding  of  law,  government  necessarily  falls  into  riotous 
anarchy,  carrying  down  with  it  all  social  well-being.  Re- 
calling now  a  former  point  —  that  the  grand  idm  of  God's  ju- 
risdiction is  to  secure  to  his  universe  the  utmost  attainable 
amount  of  good,  of  holiness  and  consequent  blessedness,  thus 

*  Histoxy  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles, 
p.  238.    Note. 
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to  augment  and  declare  the  honors  of  his  throne,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious at  a  glance  why  punishment  must  follow  the  infraction  of 
that  code  of  statutes  which,  as  a  barrier  high  and  dreadful  and 
glorious,  surrounds  and  defends  the  welfare  of  Jehovah's  em- 
pire. Penalties  are  not  then  disciplinary  for  the  offender.  This 
is  not  their  controlling  design  in  any  well  organized  state. 
They  are  declarative  and  vindicative  of  right,  prompted  by  the 
immutable  justice  of  the  divine  character,  and  the  human  con- 
sciousness of  their  righteousness.  Their  purpose  is  primarily  to 
maintain  the  inviolability,  the  integrity,  the  security  of  govern- 
ment, that  thus  it  may  make  good  it«  guarantees,  may  preserve 
the  welfare,  may  secure  the  widest,  most  lasting  well-being  of 
all  wlio  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  protection  and  benefits ; 
that  so  it  may  sustain  its  own  just  renown,  while,  according  to 
its  divine  institution,  it  stands  for  a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  for 
the  praise  of  them  who  do  well. 

It  lies  not,  therefore,  at  the  option  of  a  just  ruler  to  execute 
or  not  the  penalty  of  law  upon  the  rebellious.  He  must  enforce 
these  penalties  or  do  immeasurably  worse.  Lenity  is  never 
more  misplaced  than  when  it  pleads  against  the  grasp  of  law 
upon  convicted  guilt.  Compassion  to  the  culprit,  if  exercised 
so  as  to  weaken  the  restraints  of  law  upon  the  turbulent,  the 
evil-minded,  is  rank  injustice  to  all  who  look  to  that  law  for 
safety  and  prosperity.* 

Events  in  the  civil  state  are  continually  illustrating  this  posi- 
tion. Here  is  a  convict  in  one  of  our  penitentiaries  condemned 
for  the  crime  of  forgery.  He  has  moved  in  high  social  circles, 
has  respectable  friends  and  popular  influence.  Strenuous  efforts 
arc  mode  to  enlist  the  executive  sympathies.  It  seems  a  sad 
thing  for  such  a  man  to  wear  a  felon's  garb ;  a  trifling  stretch  of 
power  to  open  his  cell  and  bid  him  go  free  on  the  promise  of 
good  behaviour  for  the  future.  But  no  :  that  magistrate  can 
see  no  way  to  pardon  this  culprit  except  at  the  ruinous  price  of 
degrading,  weakening  the  statutes  of  the  commonwealth,  ex- 
posing the  community  to  the  repetition  of  similar  crimes  against 
property  and  commercial  confidence.     Now,  however  the  suf- 

*  This  truth  is  continually  meeting  us  in  unirersal  literature.  Thus  Seneca  repre- 
sents the  pagan  sentiment  of  a  benevolent  jufe^tice,  in  the  pithy  apothegm  :  "  fionif 
nocct  qui  malis  parcit;"  while  Gregory  gives  us  the  Christian  idea  of  the  same  virtue : 
"  Qui  non  corrigit  lesecaiida  oommittit." 
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ferer  may  arraign  the  clemency  of  a  firm  official  like  this,  and 
interested  friends  censure  him  for  a  needless  severity,  the  world 
decides  that  such  justice  and  nothing  less  is  goodness  to  the 
whole ;  that  the  criminal  and  the  government  are  not  the  only 
parties  to  the  case  ;  that  society  in  all  its  members  and  connec- 
tions is  vitally  interwoven  with  these  transactions,  and  has  a 
paramount  right  to  plead  before  evei^  such  bar  its  claims  to 
protection.  Very  well-meaning  rulers  often  break  down  most 
unfortunately  just  here,  as  our  own  present  administration  lately, 
in  releasing  from  durance,  without  any  equivalent  in  fine  or 
penal  exaction,  the  Brooklyn  forger  of  public  documents  and 
presidential  signatures,  thus  making  those  prerogatives  of  exec- 
utive authority  cheap  to  a  cypher  in  the  public  eye.  What  was 
it  which  claimed  as  a  public  right  and  necessity  the  execution  of 
Webster,  and  which  to-day  says  that  Green  the  Maiden  mur- 
derer must  not  go  unpunished?  It  is  the  sense  and  the  demand 
not  of  vindictive  but  of  vindicatory  justice,  which  is  one  of  the 
purest  forms  of  benevolence.  When  the  assassin  dies,  men's 
innermost  consciousness  responds  that  the  sentence  is  mercifully 
just.  So  heaven  responds,  when  the  sinner  dies  beneath  the 
stroke  of  God's  broken  statutes :  "  Good  and  upright  is  the 
Lord."     "  Thou  art  righteous,  O  Lord,  who  hast  done  this  !" 

Many  will  concede  the  necessity  of  punishment  in  human 
government ;  also,  that  some  penal  infliction  is  needed  under 
the  divine  government,  who  object  to  the  idea  that  such  inflic- 
tion on  account  of  sin  is  eternal.  They  can  not  reconcile  God's 
goodness  as  a  Sovereign  and  Father  with  the  endless  misery  of 
any  of  his  offspring.  To  these  it  may  be  answered  that  there 
is  evidence  that  God  will  punish  the  sinner  no  longer  than  that 
sinner  persists  in  preferring  rebellion  to  loyalty :  further,  that 
until  this  preference  is  reversed,  it  matters  nothing  where  that 
soul  may  be,  its  doom  must  be  perdition,  its  habitation  hell. 
But  further  still :  while  civil  governments,  organized  for  tempo- 
rary objects  and  not  attempting  to  secure  strict,  moral  obedi- 
ence, may  rest  in  temporary,  limited  penalties ;  the  government 
of  God,  universal  in  extent,  eternal  in  duration,  aiming:  at  hio'h 
spiritual  results,  and  extending  its  authority  over  the  inner  as 
well  as  the  outer  life,  can  rest  in  nothing  short  of  endless  sanc- 
tions.    It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  proclamation  that  the 
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sinner,  either  at  death  or  at  some  remote  age  of  his  eternity, 
should  be  relieved  of  the  punishment  of  transgression,  would, 
if  accredited,  operate  as  a  license  to  sin.  Would  not  the  lover 
of  sensual  and  godless  pleasure  say ;  **  I  will  pursue  my  indul- 
gences, will  quaff  the  cup  of  exhilarating  vice,  and  if  I  am  to 
suffer  awhile,  so  be  it,  for  it  will  not  last  alway ;  by  and  bye  I 
shall  go  free."  This  is  enough  to  stamp  the  restoration  and 
annihilation  theories  as  untrue  to  the  Christian  spirit  and  ten- 
dency. The  latter  tells  the  brutal  sensualist  that,  after  awhile 
he  will  sleep  in  utter  forgetfulness  and  dissolution.  What  cares 
he  for  that,  so  that  now  he  wakes  to  glut  his  passions  with  the 
feasts  of  vice  ?  The  other  talks  minciugly  of  a  probation  after 
death  amidst  some  not  very  severe  ministrations  of  purgatorial 
pains  —  a  dim  and  distant  prospect  of  quite  endurable  penalty, 
compared  with  the  woes  which  Jesus  pronounced  over  Corazin 
and  Bethsaida.  It  requires  but  small  knowledge  of  man's  thirst 
for  wickedness  to  learn  how  feeble  are  such  schemes  to  put  a  bit 
and  bridle  on  the  head  of  lust.  Is  it  then  to  be  looked  for  that 
a  God  of  sincerity  and  goodness  shall  publish  to  his  subjects  a 
punishment  of  transgression  which,  upon  a  tremendous  scale  of 
mischief,  will  inevitably  work  as  a  bounty  upon  rebellion?  No. 
If  sin  be  an  incalculable  wrong,  that  would  be  a  vast  cruelty. 
If  the  avoidance  of  sin  be  virtue  and  blessedness,  then  to  en- 
compass it  with  a  gulf  of  everlasting  pains  is  goodness  to  the 
universe  in  which  it  is  an  outlaw,  and  a  common  foe.  And  if 
from  the  beginning  every  transgressor  in  God's  empire  had  been 
visited,  as  was  the  host  of  Lucifer,  with  unchecked  and  unmit- 
igated punishment ;  had  been  hopelessly  shut  up  in  the  prison^ 
house  of  traitors,  God's  throne  had  not  contained  a  tyrant. 

**  No  pleasure  from  the  misery  of  his  foes 
Can  God  derive.     'T  is  the  general  weal 
That  calls  for  vengeance  on  the  rebePs  head ; 
Thus  justice  to  benevolence  is  changed, 
And  judgment  into  mercy.     Hell  is  made 
The  woful  dungeon  of  the  universe, 
Where  universal  foes,  and  only  such. 
In  sad  imprisonment  forever  lie. 
Its  depths  were  hollowed  out,  its  gloomy  walls 
Raised  for  the  peace  of  heaven ;  and  for  the  peace 
Of  God^s  whole  empire  they  remain. 
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Those  everlasting  chains  were  forged  in  love 
Impartial ;  perfect  goodness  binds  them  on, 
And  turns  the  fatal  key  that  locks  up  all 
Who  enter  once  that  dreadful  gate ;   unlocked 
To  none  returning." 

If  these  lines  of  the  gentle  author  of  "  The  Age  of  Benevo- 
lence "  be  less  genial  than  the  gorgeous  imaginings  with  which 
the  author  of  "  Festus  *'  marshals  the  entire  tribes  of  Gehenna, 
Satan  their  suzerain  not  excepted,  into  heaven,  at  the  winding- 
up  of  the  final  Judgment  — 

**  Behold  they  come,  the  Legions  of  the  lost, 
Transformed  already,  by  the  bare  behest 
Of  God  our  Maker,  to  the  purest  form 
Of  seraph-brightness  "  — 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  which  representation  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  sound  ethics  and  inspired  truth. 

The  introduction  of  the  atonement  into  the  administration  of 
God  over  our  race,  which  was  no  after  thought  but  a  counsel 
from  eternity,  does  not  vary  our  conclusions  concerning  the 
equity  of  the  Divine  goodness.  Its  triumphant  justification  is, 
that.it  fully  maintains  the  sacredness  of  moral  law  and  infinite 
truthfulness,  while  it  transfers  the  decreed  punishment  of  sin,  as 
an  expiation,  to  the  head  of  one  victim,  himself  unstained  by 
depravity,  able  to  propitiate  a  world's  transgressions,  willing  to 
do  it,  and  so  allied  to  the  Godhead  as  to  make  obvious  to  all 
worlds  that  Jehovah,  in  refusing  to  issue  pardons  to  rebels  ex- 
cept by  such  a  vicarious  ransom,  is  no  less  the  foe  of  sin  and 
the  determined  upholder  of  a  holy  law  and  government,  than  if 
the  course  of  his  justice  had  taken  its  distributive  execution  on 
each  individual  offender. 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ,  meeting  the  just  and  good  demands 
of  God's  violated  statute  by  its  substitutionary  virtues,  guards 
at  every  point,  with  extremest  vigilance,  the  integrity  of  his 
moral  government  over  man.  Its  mercy  leans,  in  no  wise, 
toward  license.  It  offers  to  the  condemned  reconciliation  with 
God,  as  it  lays  an  ample  basis  for  the  reconcilement  of  God's 
regal  position  with  revolted  subjects.  But  the  death  of  Christ 
was  never  designed  actually  to  effect  our  restoration  to  God. 
All  that  the  atonement  could  do,  unless  by  breaking  down  all 
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equity,  was  "  to  render  pardon  possible  on  conditions  seen  to  be 
safe  and  wise."  Its  provisions  for  forgiveness  are  unlimited, 
but  of  itself  it  no  more  accomplishes  the  salvation  of  men,  than 
the  original  promulgation  of  God's  perfect  law  secured  universal 
obedience ;  than  the  loading  a  table  with  food  removes,  without 
further  action,  the  hunger  of  the  starving  beholders.  The  final 
cause  of  this  wonderful  measure  was  the  same  as  that  which 
inaugurated  the  administration  of  Jehovah  under  the  code  of 
Eden,  namely,  the  securing  of  a  character  in  the  creature  con- 
formed to  that  of  the  Creator.  It  aims  at  the  reproduction  of 
holiness,  where  it  should  ever  have  been,  to  the  widest  attain- 
able extent.  But  it  operates  no  arbitrary,  unconditional  revolu- 
tions. Christ's  work  of  expiation  makes  no  man  holy  save  by 
his  free,  unforced  abandonment  of  sin  as  his  chosen  portion. 
Penitently  and  submissively  he  must  believe  on  the  Son  of  God. 
This  is  a  requisition  inseparable,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  from 
a  plan  of  redemption  the  only  purpose  of  which  is,  to  bring 
about  a  cheerful  return  to  loyalty  of  those  who  have  been  trav- 
elling, all  their  lives,  the  road  of  rebellion  and  death.  Beyond 
this,  the  divine  mercy  goes  not  in  proposing  a  basis  of  reunion 
with  the  fallen.  It  could  not  go  beyond  this  and  sustain  its 
rectitude  as  pledged  to  the  defence  of  moral  purity.  Every 
sinner  may  be  saved  through  our  Lord's  mediation.  Whether 
he  shall  be  depends  on  his  own  decision  under  the  movements 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Much  as  Jehovah  desired  man's  observ- 
ance of  the  law  of  Eden,  he  did  not  compel  him  to  keep  it. 
He  did  not  compel  angels  to  hold  their  first  estate  in  heaven 
longer  than  they  elected.  So,  under  the  purchased  grace  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus.  Whether  we  now  discern  the  truth  or  not, 
light  enough  will  doubtless  illumine  it  at  the  final  day  to  show 
to  ail  the  gathered  multitudes  at  the  Judgment,  that  the  equity 
of  the  divine  goodness  demands  that  the  persistent  rejecter  of 
Christ's  atonement  shall  perish  in  his  sins. 

The  principle  which  we  have  illustrated  and  vindicated  runs 
not  less  obviously  through  the  regenerative  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  human  hearts.  There  is  here  no  arbitrary  exertion  of 
almighty  power  in  the  production  of  holiness,  which  might  im- 
peril the  sanctions  of  virtue  by  deadening  the  conscience  with 
the   opiate  of  irres^ikRlbUity*     Holiness  is    a  Toluntary,   an 
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active  exercise,  a  preferred  habit  of  the  soul.  While  the  tro- 
phies of  the  Spirit's  power  are  as  many  as  the  truly  regenerate 
on  earth  and  in  heaven,  that  agent  of  grace  well  understands, 
for  his  own  inspired  word  has  affirmed  it,  that  the  only  submis- 
sion which  God  will  accept,  which  in  fact  can  be  called  svbmis" 
sion^  is  the  sinner's  own  choice  to  return  to  the  service  of  his 
sovereign.  This  the  Spirit  of  God  secures,  by  agitating  the- 
conscience,  enlightening  the  understanding,  moving  the  affec- 
tions. Yet  with  his  last,  most  melting  entreaty,  he  still  but 
says,  "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve."  If,  when  this 
invitation  given  in  good  faith  to  all,  is  naturally  negatived  so 
far  as  God's  rights  and  claims  are  concerned,  the  Divine  Spirit 
continues  his  efforts  with  a  remnant  of  the  unbelieving  and  dis- 
obedient throng,  until  they  relent  and  are  converted,  who  shall 
impeach  the  justness  or  the  goodness  of  this  sovereign  election 
of  the  saved  to  everlasting  life?  That  selecting  mere)  is  as 
equitable  as  it  is  efficacious.  It  simply  decrees  that  all  shall  not 
utterly  perish  in  their  needless  and  most  guilty  impenitency. 
It  holds  the  prerogative  of  judj^ng,  according  to  its  own  wis- 
dom, how  many  and  whom  its  long  suffering  patience  can  thus 
wait  upon  with  the  offers  of  forgiveness,  until  their  wills  submit 
to  duty.  It  has  adjudged  this  question  from  the  beginning.  It 
interferes  with  no  one's  salvation,  while  it  prevents  a  promis- 
cuous and  universal  destruction  of  infatuated  rebels.  It  pre- 
vents this  by  no  coercive  measures,  but  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  free  and  responsible  nature  of  the  soul  of  man.  The 
election  of  grace,  so  far  from  hindering  salvation,  is  the  last 
and  only  hope  that  any  of  our  fallen  and  sin-bewitched  race  will 
avail  themselves  of  Christ's  redemption.  Instead  of  quarrelling 
with  this  doctrine,  every  lover  of  God  and  man  should  rather 
join  most  heartily  in  the  apostle's  doxology : 

*•  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ : 

'*  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love : 

*'  Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jcsua 
Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will, 

•*  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us 
accepted  in  the  Beloved : 

**  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
•ins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.^^ — ^Eph.  i.  3 — 7. 
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Throughout  this  vmdication  of  the  equity  of  the  divine 
goodness,  two  facts  are  conspicuous.  The  one  is  : — ^That  God 
is  unchangeably  resolved  to  uphold  free  mo:  al  action  In  his 
intelligent  offspring.  The  provisions  of  his  law,  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  grace  recognize  every  where  man's  personal 
responsibleness  to  duty.  Jehovah  has  ever  kept  open  an  ave- 
nue to  the  human  mind  to  influence  its  decisions;  he  is  its 
actual  source  of  power,  without  whom  it  can  do  nothing :  he 
has  steadily  plied  it  with  motives,  agencies,  spiritual  forces, 
adapted  to  its  constitution,  to  secure  right  feeling  and  action. 
But  he  who  fashioned  the  human  soul  on  the  model  of  the  di- 
vine has  never  offered  ^  violence  to  the  will  of  the  creature." 
He  never  will.  Who  would  desire  him  to  depart  from  his  fixed 
rule  of  conduct  ?  to  level  his  jurisdiction  over  mind  to  the  low 
impulsions  of  mere  mechanical  force?  They  might  covet  this 
self-contradiction  and  self-subversion,  who,  wishing  to  live  a 
brutal  life,  would  escape  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  its  self- 
abuses  to  God.  Sin  18  ever  restive  under  restraint.  Is  it  wise 
for  theological  speculation  to  propound  views  either  of  divine  or 
human  agency,  legitimate  inferences  from  which  will  furnish 
the  restive  transgressor  with  an  almost  certain  quietus  for  his 
fears  ? 

The  other  fact  which  confronts  us  in  the  light  in  which  we 
here  are  standing  is  : — That  God  will  forever  hold  in  his  own 
hand  the  right  of  confirming  unalterably  man's  final  determin- 
ations. When,  in  the  individual  history  of  men,  that  act  of 
confirmation  is  made,  the  Omniscient  alone  knows.  In  the  case 
of  the  lost,  its  moment  is  that  at  which  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
grace  leaves  the  transgressor,  not  again  to  renew  his  saving  en- 
deavors.    Then,  whether  at  death   or  previously,  hope  to  him 

terminates. 

**  To  pass  that  limit  is  to  die  !" 

In  the  saved,  the  hour  of  the  soul's  submission  to  Christ  con- 
firms its  title,  by  its  adopting  Father,  to  ultimate,  complete  sal- 
vation. These  ratifications  of  the  decisions  of  time  the  Judff- 
ment  will  authoritatively  announce  to  all  worlds,  and  eternal 
ages  will  perpetuate  in  the  fruit  of  the  seed  sown  in  the  body, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil. 

How  true  of  these  harmonies  of  Jehovah's  attiibutes  of  ffood- 
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ness  with  the  demands  of  universal  equity  are  the  Psalmist's  in- 
spired words  :  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ;  righteous- 
ness and  peace  have  kissed  each  other  !** 


ARTICLE  n. 

CULTURE  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  CHURCHES. 

We  revert  very  naturally  to  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
church  for  examples  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of  a  pure  and 
apostolic  Christianity.  It  seems  quite  certain  to  us,  that  they,  who 
80  recently  had  received  the  epistles  of  holy  doctrine  and  living 
from  the  personal  followers  of  our  Lord,  should  furnish  illus- 
trations of  the  power  of  this  faith  over  the  life,  which  would  be 
well  worthy  the  study  and  imitation  of  all  after  times.  As  we 
might  thus  expect,  so  we  find  it.  Concerning  regulations  of 
church  order  and  administration  which  are  not  vital  to  the 
Christian  body,  we  discover  no  positive  and  invariable  rule : 
while  nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  the  light 
shed  upon  the  really  essential  questions  of  the  pcrsonfil  charac- 
ter and  social  intercourse  of  the  early  believers.  With  the 
precept  of  Christ  so  fresh  upon  the  record  :  "  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another  ^ ;  with  the  ink  scarce  dry  upon  the  letters  of  a  John 
and  a  Paul ;  "  My  little  children,  love  one  another  " ;  "  Be  kindly 
affectioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly  love " ;  we  look  to 
see,  in  the  common  lives  of  those  Christians,  a  marked  expres- 
sion of  mutual  regard  and  helpfulness. 

Nor  are  we  disappointed.  The  outburst  of  charitable  sym- 
pathy, which  made  the  days  of  Pentecost  so  memorable,  was 
not  a;  momentary  freshet  of  brotherly  love.  It  was  the  head- 
spring of  a  deeply  flowing  river  of  benevolence  and  beneficence 
which  did  not  lose  itself  in  the  sands  of  selfishness  and  indiffer- 
ence for  many  generations.  On  a  large  scale,  the  first  period 
of  the  church  of  Christ  gives  us  the  truest  and  fairest  manifest- 
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ntion  of  the  Christian  social  element  which  we  have  ever  had. 
Presenting,  therefore,  this  topic,  we  prefer  to  do  it  in  the  way 
of  a  few  historical  sketches,  than  of  a  formally  didactic  discus- 
sion. It  will  be  easy  for  any  one  to  note  and  distinguish  the 
not  very  many  points  where  the  examples  brought  forward  are 
not  applicable  to  our  altered  state  of  society.  No  one,  of 
course,  will  expect  any  original  contributions  to  a  subject  so 
often  and  thoroughly  treated  by  the  ripest  scholarship.  But  if, 
from  this  field  of  ancient  beauty,  we  bring  back  only  familiar 
flowers,  they  mi^y  be  none  the  less  sweet  and  precious.* 

The  feelings  of  those  brethren  of  the  household  of  faith 
were  something  like  the  strong  attraction  to  one  another  of 
fellow-countrjrmen  in  a  new  or  a  foreign  land.  They  drew 
toward,  and  leaned  upon  each  other  like  emigrants  or  travellers 
of  a  common  stock,  far  distant  from  home.  They  were  pressed 
together  by  a  gigantic  persecuting  outside  world  of  political  and 
spiritual  wickedness,  the  high  places  and  the  low  alike  filled 
with  its  virulent  antagonism.  They  had  to  make  common  cause 
for  self-existence,  against  this  raging  adversary.  And  yet,  the 
tic  which  bound  them  so  solidly  together  was  not  passed  about 
them  so  much  by  these  external  forces,  as  it  was  woven  sofUy 
and  silently  from  soul  to  soul  through  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing one  Jjord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  hope,  one  purpose  in 
life,  one  home  in  heaven. 

"Behold,  how  these  Christians  love  one  another  "  passed  into 
a  familiar  proverb  among  the  pagans  who  were  the  constant 
8j)cctators  of  their  daily  conduct.  This  was  not  the  fact  simply 
when  a  handful  of  them  were  just  beginning  a  new  church  or 
community,  and  were  much  in  each  other's  society,  and  more 
dependent  on  one  another's  counsels.  In  the  great  centres  of 
their  population,  harmony  and  deference  pervaded  their  assem- 
blies, there  were  few  rivalries  and  jealousies,  and  the  disposi- 
tion was  uppermost  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all.  The  au- 
thentic memorials  which  have  brought  to  us  the  records  of  those 
primitive  days  abound  in  illustrations  of  the  quickness  of  their 
sensibility  to  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  of  the  brotherhood, 
whether  near  or  far  away.     The  good  fortune  of  another  was  a 

♦  Coleman's  Christian  Antiquities  has  furnished  our  most  conTenient' reference.  In 
reproducing  these  features  of  primitive  Christianity  we  have  partly  uaed  o«  own 
words,  and  partly  the  Yangaa^e  ol  l\j\ft  twK^\\».\\ou. 
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subject  of  lively  gratitude  to  all.  The  misfortiuie  of  any  sent 
a  thrill  of  sadness  as  widely  among  them.  The  whole  church, 
far  and  near,  was  a  veritable  family  circle'  to  their  hearts.  So 
when  they  met,  either  in  theur  houses  or  in  their  places  of  wor- 
ship, they  interchanged  the  kiss  of  charity,  as  a  token  of  fellow- 
ship and  a  pledge  of  good  will.  Their  common  speech  was 
modified  by  this  intensely  real  affection.  Whether  relatives  or 
not,  they  addressed  each  other,  according  to  their  respective  sex 
and  age,  by  the  name  of  father,  mother,  brother,  sister.  There 
were  no  strangers  in  their  communion.  To  have  received  the 
Christian  baptism  was  all  the  introduction  they  wanted  to  the 
warmest  intimacies  of  friendship. 

Thus  their  hospitalities  to  those  before  unknown  to  them 
seem  almost  fabulous.  If  different  localities  practiced  some 
peculiar  customs  in  matters  of  indifference,  there  was  so  much 
oneness  of  life  everywhere,  that,  whenever  any  of  their  number 
went  abroad,  either  on  their  own  private  affairs,  or  on  religious 
missions,  they  found  a  ready  welcome  to  the  Christians  of  what- 
ever place  they  visited.  Under  whatever  name  they  might  go, 
and  to  whatever  remote  sections,  among  people  of  other  lan- 
guage and  nationality,  they  were  sure,  wherever  they  met  a 
Christian,  to  meet  a  friend  whose  house  was  free  to  their  recep- 
tion, whose  table  would  be  spread  for  their  entertainment,  and 
whose  smile  of  recognition  would  often,  by  its  honest  warmth, 
make  them  think  sadly  of  the  coldness  of  their  unconverted 
kinsmen  at  home.  In  the  eyes  of  such  as  these,  it  was  an  enig- 
ma '^  that  men  who,  as  Jews,  had  despised  all  other  people,  and 
as  Gentiles,  would  not  share  the  fireside  with  strangers,  should 
be  on  terms  of  closest  acquaintance  with  Christians  without 
respect  to  name  or  color."  They  construed  it  sometimes  as  a 
deep  and  spreading  political  conspiracy,  and  now  and  ti:en  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  terrific  persecutions  against  the  Christians. 
Then  it  was  the  token  of  some  league  of  magic,  or  of  impure 
rites  of  secret  confraternity,  when  foreigners  were  seen  to  be 
received  with  abounding  cordiality  by  those  who  never  before 
had  heard  of  them.  "  The  heathen  knew  notliing  of  these 
inner  emotions,  that  unselfish  love,  that  fellowship  of  the  Spirit 
which  created  these  mighty  ties  between  the  Christians,  alike  in- 
dependent of  the  natural  and  national  boundaries  of  the  earth" ; 
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one  manifestation  of  which  was  their  holding  their  possessions 
so  much  at  the  command  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  from  what^ 
ever  clime  arriving. 

This  was  their  simple  and  charming  way  of  procedure  :  when 
a  Christian  came  to  a  town,  he  would  go  straight  to  the  church, 
in  or  about  which  somebody  would  be  found  to  receive  his  er- 
rand, and  to  provide  him  lodging.  This  might  be  done  at  the 
charge  of  the  church  iiinds  if  necessary.  But  as  a  fact  it  was 
seldom  so  done :  for  as  soon  as  such  an  arrival  was  reported, 
there  was  no  lack  of  applicants  for  the  privilege  of  receiving 
the  traveller ;  and  whatever  was  his  rank  in  life  or  his  calling, 
he  would  directly  be  the  guest  of  some  one  whose  circumstances 
were  similar  to  his  own.  A  minister  would  lodge  with  the  local 
pastor ;  a  merchant,  artizan,  teacher,  with  one  of  their  class. 
When,  by  and  bye,  this  generous  conduct  came  to  be  abused  by 
impostcrs  who  would  palm  themselves  off  as  Christians,  for 
profit  or  for  mischief,  a  plan  was  adopted  to  prevent  such  impo- 
sition, like  this  :  when  a  brother  or  sister  left  on  a  journey,  the 
pastor  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  church  whither 
he  went,  which  was  his  passport  to  their  fellowship  and  help. 
To  prevent  forgeries,  these  letters  were  folded  in  a  peculiar 
way,  and  bore  some  private  cipher  within,  which  assured  their 
genuineness  wherever  carried.  By  these  presents,  varied  in 
style  and  form  to  denote  the  character  of  reception  which  the 
bearer  would  expect,  whether  as  an  agent  of  the  church  for 
some  special  work,  or  as  a  common  Christian  traveller  needing 
kindly  attentions  and  entitled  to  full  communion,  or  as  a  nom- 
inal but  not  yet  a  regenerate  and  professed  adherent  —  these 
people  were  welcomed  among  the  churches  all  over  the  world, 
were  taken  into  families  as  one  of  themselves,  had  their  dusty 
feet  washed  by  the  wife  on  their  arrival,  and  when  they  de- 
parted went  with  the  benediction  of  the  master  of  the  house 
which  was  always  pronounced  in  a  solemn  prayer  to  God  for 
the  wayfarer's  well-being.  So  fully  did  the  first  disciples  ob- 
serve the  inspired  command,  *'  Use  hospitality  one  to  another 
without  grudging." 

The  same  spirit  of  unselfish  kindness  had  a  constant  mani- 
festation in  their  care  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  church. 
These,  as  might  be  expected,  they  had  always  with  them.     It 
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was  not  left  to  the  rich  to  look  after  this  duty.     There  was  a 
regular  system  of  benevolent  supervision  and  supply.      The 
whole  Christian  community  assumed  the  burden,  as  a  privilege, 
of  ministerinff  to  the  wants  of  the  necessitous.      As  soon  as 
their  Sunday  worship  was  closed,  a  list  of  the  needy,  of  the 
widows,  the  orphans,  the  aged,  was  read ;  any  one  who  knew 
of  a  fresh  case  of  suffering  or  destitution  was  expected  to  bring 
it  forward ;  and  then  a  donation  sufficient  to  provide  for  present 
wants  was  granted  from  the  common  fund  which  was  kept  re- 
plenished by  the  freewill  offerings  of  the  brotherhood.     "  No 
strong  or  heart-stirring  appeals  were   necessary  to  reach  the 
hidden    source  of   their  sympathies ;    no  cold  calculations   of 
prudence  regulated  the  distribution  of  their  alms ;  no  fears  of 
doubtful  propriety  suggested  delay  for  the  consideration  of  tlie 
claim ;  no  petty  jealousies  as  to  the  preference  of  one  recom- 
mendation to  another  were  allowed  to  freeze  the  genial  current 
of  their  charity.**      By  whomsoever  the  application  was  made, 
or  in  whatsoever  circumstances,  the  requisite  supplies  were  dealt 
out,  with  a  cheerful  and  emulous  unanimity.     If,  in  one  place, 
the  poor  were  too  numerous  to  be  aided  by  the  limited  means  of 
that  particular  church,   some   richer,  neighboring  church  was 
applied  to  for  help ;  and  it  was  an  unheard  of  thing  that  such  a 
call  was  neglected.     Though  they  had   poor  of  their  own  to 
support,  other  churches  near  and  remote  were  ever  prompt  to 
send  contributions  to  their  sister  congregations  ;  and  many  and 
noble  are  the  instances  on  record  of  pastors   and   people,  on 
intelligence  of  any  pressing   emergency,  hastening  with   their 
offerings  for  the  relief  of  those  whom  they  had  never  seen,  but 
who  were  their  fellow  disciples  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesus  Christ.     This  is  a  case  in  point :  When  a  horde  of  Afri- 
can barbarians  had  captured  a   large  number  of  Christians  in 
Numidia,  and  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged  were  unable 
to  raise  the  ransom  money  demanded,  they  sent  a  delegation  to 
Carthage  where  Cyprian  was  chief  pastor,  who  at  once  took  up 
the  case,  and  never  relaxed  his  efforts  till  he  had  collected  about 
four  thousand  dollars  which  he   forwarded   to    the  Numidian 
churches,  with  letters  of  condolence  and  good  cheer.     These 
are  some  of  his  words  :  "  In  cases  like  these  who  would  not  feel 
sorrow,  and  who  would  not  look  on  a  brother's  sufferings  as  his 

own?    As  the  apostle  says,  when  one  member  «ufi!<e;T^^^^^ 

46» 
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members  suffer  with  it.  Therefore  we  must  consider  the  cap- 
tivity of  our  brethren  as  our  own  captivity.  We  must  see 
Christ  in  our  captive  brethren,  and  redeem  him  firom  captivity 
who  redeemed  us  from  death."  How  suited  to  our  own  times 
and  duties,  this  admirable  sentiment. 

As  might  be  supposed,  their  charities  to  the  persecuted,  and 
to  tlic  sick,  were  unremitting  and  almost  unbounded^  They 
would  go  to  the  dungeons  of  their  imprisoned  brethren,  and 
when  denied  entrance  would  lie  for  days  and  nights  outside  the 
walls,  waiting  with  clothing,  beds,  fuel,  food,  to  minister  to 
their  comfort,  and  when  admitted,  would  kiss  their  chains,  wash 
their  feet,  and  nurse  their  illnesses  with  tenderest  care.  When 
Christians  were  enslaved  and  sent  to  toil  in  unwholsome  mines 
or  to  labor  on  the  other  public  works  like  beasts  of  burden, 
their  brethren  would  visit  them  for  sympathy  and  relief,  at  every 
hazard,  often  themselves  being  doomed  to  the  same  fate  when 
detected  by  the  oppressors.  Space  would  fail  us  to  relate  the 
narratives  of  such  acts  of  dangerous  kindness,  or  to  give  any 
truthful  account  of  their  attentions  to  the  sick.  These  were  the 
especial  charge  of  the  female  members  of  the  community. 
Every  moment  the  Christian  matron  could  spare  from  her  own 
household  she  devoted  to  these  errands  of  mercy.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  asylums  and  hospitals  there  was  a  ceaseless  call  for 
such  ministries.  And  the  highest  bom  and  richest  of  the 
Christian  sisterhood  vied  with  the  less  distinguished,  in  fulfilling 
these  sacred  trusts.  What  we  have  been  doing  so  bounteously 
for  our  brave  soldiers  through  the  Christian  Commission  and 
other  agencies,  and  are  beginning  to  do  for  the  freedmen  of  the 
South,  was  universally  done  by  the  church  of  the  first  centuries 
for  all  classes  of  distressed  Christians.  By  and  bye,  new  orders 
of  persons,  male  and  female,  arose  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands of  these  charities.  In  Alexandria,  at  one  time,  six  hun- 
dred had  charge  of  the  sick  and  dying.  When  the  frequent 
plagues  and  pestilences  broke  out  in  city  or  country,  it  was  the 
signal  for  multitudes  of  these  helpers  to  hasten  thither  with 
money,  and  every  kind  of  supply,  to  relieve  the  evil.  Nor  were 
these  merciful  oflSces  confined  to  the  Christians.  While  the 
heathen  fled  in  dismay  from  their  own  stricken  households,  or 
looked  on  with  stoical  apathy,  the  Christians  would  bury  the 
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dead  pagans  and  succor  the  living.  When  the  plague  raged  in 
Carthage,  Cyprian  urged  his  flock  to  take  care  of  foes  as  well 
as  friends.  "  If,"  said  he,  *Ve  only  do  good  to  our  own  people, 
we  do  no  more  than  publicans  and  heathens.  But  if  we  are 
the  children  of  God  .  .  .  who  spreads  abroad  his  blessings 
not  upon  his  friends  alone,  but  upon  those  whose  thoughts  are 
far  from  him,  we  must  show  this  by  our  actions,  blessing  those 
who  curse  us,  and  doing  good  to  those  who  persecute  us." 

What  we  are  to  learn  from  these  pictures,  for  our  own  more 
thorough  and  symmetrical  manifestation  of  the  Christian  social 
element,  is 

That  all  this  beautiful  life  did  not  spring  from  natural  sources, 
but  from  a  vigorous  spiritual  character  and  experience.  There 
was  enough  of  this  to  give  tone  to  the  church-life  of  those  days. 
All  did  not  have  it ;  there  were  hypocrites  and  backsliders  in 
the  church,  then  as  now.  But  the  prevalent  spirit  was  of  this 
eminently  religious  type.  The  condition  of  the  church,  with- 
respect  to  surrounding  heathenism  and  persecutions,  fostered 
these  virtues,  but  did  not  produce  them,  nor  alone  could  have 
sustained  them.  It  was  a  result  of  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  and  of  the  love  of  God  flowing  freely  forth  to  his 
people.  We  have  known  something  like  it  in  times  of  religious 
revival.     The  same  cause  would  ever  produce  similar  fruits. 

A  social  element  essentially  like  this  is  as  much  needed  now 
as  ever.  It  must  have  the  same  origin,  and  will  always  have 
ample  opportunities  to  exercise  itself  in  common  things.  Mod- 
em Christians  need  a  greater  fusion  of  hearts ;  to  be  melted 
and  poured  together  into  a  closer  communion  and  correspon- 
dence of  interests.  We  should  not  suffer  the  public  provision 
made  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  variously  distressed,  to  disin- 
cline us  to  the  doing  of  many  personal  acts  of  kindness  and 
helpfulness  to  these  unfortunates.  Christ  never  designed  that 
the  church  should  thus  slide  oflT  her  trust  given  her  by  himself, 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  The  church  is  a  char- 
itable institution  constitutionally,  and  to  forget  this  practically  is 
suicidal.  She  would  be  worth  a  thousand  fold  more  to  herself 
as  well  as  others,  if  the  old  examples  of  unwearied,  social  ben- 
efaction could  again  live  within  her,  if  not  precisely  in  their  an- 
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cient  forms,  yet  in  their  ancient  spirit,  which  should  be  per- 
petual. 

Our  easier  circumstances,  and  perhaps  our  northern  tempera* 
turc  have  gradually  toned  us  down  to  a  very  chilly  state  of 
Christian  sociality.  Our  churches  have  settled  into  an  unde- 
monstrative habit  which  looks  too  much  like  a  selfish  indiffer- 
ence to  the  common  wants  and  interests.  We  do  not  take  time 
enough  for  social  visiting,  and  the  cultivation  of  acquaintance. 
We  are  reproached  for  this  as  being  aristocratic  and  proud. 
Christian  strangers  coming  to  reside  in  our  neighborhoods  are 
not  sought  out  and  welcomed  as  they  should  be.  Instead  of 
taking  pains  to  know  them  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  circle 
around  them,  they  are  allowed  to  make  their  own  way,  as  best 
they  can,  to  the  public  regard.  How  unlike  the  primitive  cus- 
tom of  receiving  brethren  from  abroad  I  This  does  not  prove 
that  we  are  not  ourselves  Christians,  that  we  do  not  love  Christ's 
followers,  that  we  are  not  glad  of  their  coming  among  us ;  it  is 
not  aristocratic  pride  which  locks  up  our  kind  words  and  smiles. 
The  evil  we  are  noting  is  a  habit  of  social  sedusiveness  which 
comes  from  carrying  our  domestic  and  secular  industries  to  ex- 
cess. We  live  too  much  within  and  for  ourselves.  Yet  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  mischievous  intermeddling  with  others' 
affairs.  This  shows  that  there  is  time  enough  for  a  better  kind 
of  social  intercourse.  Our  scandal-mongcring  ought  to  give 
way  to  a  sincere  Christian  interest  and  helpfulness.  The  early 
habit  of  the  church  ought  to  be  revived  and  reinstated  as  the 
rule  of  social  life  among  Christians.  It  is  wholly  practicable, 
as  it  is  religiously  obligatory.  The  world  needs  just  this  every- 
day, simple,  useful  exhibition  of  brotherly  love  to  convince  it 
again  that  its  prevailing  spirit  is  not  like  that  of  Christ  and  his 
kingdom.  His  love  abounding  in  the  church  must  again  re- 
store these  offices  of  fraternal  sympathy  and  cooperation,  if,  by 
our  Lord's  own  test,  all  men  are  to  know  that  we  are  his  disci- 
ples. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  find  an  obstacle  to  the  practical  and 
personal  application  of  our  subject,  in  the  gradations  of  social 
standing  which  exist  in  our  communities  generally,  and  which 
do  not  stop  at  the  boundaries  of  our  churches.  These  will  ask, 
if  our  train  of  thought  intends  to  abolish  all  dafis-diatinctions  in 
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the  Christian  state ;  if  the  church  is  meant  to  be  a  promiscuous 
leveller.  We  suppose  not.  Christianity  is  not  agrarianism. 
It  does  not  force  nature.  There  are  grounds  for  some  social 
gradations  and  classifications  among  men,  lying  in  the  nature  of 
men,  and  in  the  rulings  of  providence.  These,  of  course,  are 
not  antichristian.  But  these  are  to  be  judged  of  under  a  relig- 
ious and  not  a  worldly  light.  The  actual  groupings  and  pair- 
ings-off of  people  in  our  communities  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
determined  by  motives  of  pride,  ambition,  personal  jealousies 
and  antagonisms,  selfish  clannishness  and  partizanship,  which 
certainly  are  unchristian.  The  social  life  of  the  church  does  S 
not  demand  a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  its  members  on  all  the  { 
varied  occasions  of  concourse  which  are  incident  to  associated  \ 
living.  Common  sense  and  unperverted  constitutional  tastes  ' 
must  not  be  denied  a  fair  exercise  here./  Such  unlimited  ming- 
ling of  social  elements  from  unlike  conditions  of  life  would  not 
conduce  to  the  best  happiness  of  either  side.  Yet,  there  is  a 
Christian  fellowship  and  cooperation  which  may  be  most  real 
and  precious,  without  involving  any  of  this  forced  and  awkward 
attempt  at  assimllat.on.  This  is  what  the  apostolic  epistles  con- 
tinually enjoin.  Society  and  the  churches  then  were  full  of  gra- 
dations and  inequalities.  These  were  not  required  to  give  place 
to  any  demand  for  some  impossible  equalization  of  ranks,  or 
amalgamation  of  interests.  The  gospel  makes  no  such  requisi- 
tion. It  aims  to  infuse  all  souls  with  a  common  love  to  the  one 
kingdom  of  redemption  which  shall  be  supreme  over  all  other 
moving  forces,  and  which  shall  make  all  renewed  natures  so  far 
one,  that  nothing  shall  have  power  to  interfere  with  the  sympa- 
thies, the  kind  acts  and  offices,  which  Christ  calls,  for  between 
the  several  members  of  his  own  spiritual  body. 

We  add  only  one  other  thought :  the  culture  of  such  a  social 
spirit  in  our  churches  would  furnish  a  much  needed  protection 
from  worldly  and  evil  amusements  to  which  so  many  of  our 
professedly  religious  people  now  resort  for  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. The  church  ought  to  provide,  within  the  circle  of  Chris- 
tian propriety  and  consistency,  all  the  recreations  which  its  ad- 
herents need.  It  is  thus  alone  that  the  power  of  temptation  to 
frivolous  and  demoralizing  pleasures  can  be  neutralized  inside 
the  distinctively  Christian  community.     As  before  suggested, 
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its  social  life  should  draw  the  world  to  its  association  instead  of 
the  reverse.  If  the  legitimate  working  of  Christianity  can  not 
do  this,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  duties  and  trusts  of  a  universal 
religion.  It  can  do  this.  It  will  do  this  in  the  days  when  God 
shall  make  Zion  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth. 


ARTICLE    m. 

SACRED  RELICS  IN  THE  PAPAL  CHURCH  AND  THEIR 

USES. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  origin  of  most  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  human  heart  gives  them  birth 
and  nurture  and  a  home  very  naturally,  if  one's  circumstances 
of  early  life  be  favorable  to  it.  There  is  no  strangeness,  no 
mystery  in  one's  growing  up  a  Papist.  Each  human  heart  has 
in  it  the  germ  of  most  of  the  inconsistencies  and  errors  that  are 
grouped  in  that  system  of  religion  ;  and  we  need  only  favorable, 
fostering  influences,  a  genial  soil  and  clime,  to  develop  it. 

These  facts  of  human  nature,  true  of  any  people  in  any  age, 
explain  at  once  that,  to  us,  very  strange  feature  in  the  Papal 
system,  the  use  of  relics. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are,  in  many  of  tlie  Catholic 
churches,  what  are  called  relics.  These  are,  the  bones  of 
saints,  being  the  whole  or  parts  of  skeletons,  portions  of  the 
blood,  tears,  or  garments  of  our  Saviour,  of  Mary,  of  his  apos- 
tles or  some  early  saints,  pieces  of  the  cross,  thorns  of  the 
crown,  and  a  vast  variety  of  other  pretended  antiquities  that 
were  once  somehow  connected,  they  suppose,  with  sacred  per- 
sons and  places  and  scenes. 

As  these  relics  are  now  made  to  bear  a  very  important  part 
in  the  policy  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  brief  examination  of  the  history 
of  them. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  procuring  and  using  relics  is  sim- 
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pie  and  natural.  It  originates  in  our  reverence  for  what  is  an- 
cient, and  for  what  is  good.  No  one  can  stroll  about  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  give  himself  up  intelligently  to  the  histori- 
cal associations  of  the  place  without  paying  a  kind  of  deep, 
awful  reverence  to  antiquity.  He  stands  where  kings  have  been 
crowned  for  centuries.  He  turns  his  steps  but  a  little  and  they 
all  lie  about  him.  He  goes  silently  from  aisle  to  aisle  in  that 
ancient  house  of  dead  men ;  he  gazes  on  inscriptions,  epitaphs, 
armorial  bearings  and  sculptured  devices,  and  he  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  wealth,  the  beauty,  the  fashion,  the  mental 
and  moral  greatness  of  many  generations.  He  is  side  by  side 
with  the  statesmen,  the  heroes,  the  divines,  the  poets,  philoso- 
phers and  scholars  that  have  been  England's  strength  and  pride 
for  so  many  centuries ;  and  he  passes  out  from  those  time-hal- 
lowed walls  with  a  strong,  a  reverential,  a  sacred  regard  for 
what  is  ancient. 

And  the  more  ancient  the  relic,  ruin  or  antiquity,  the  deeper 
will  be  the  reverence.  Those  who  have  walked  about  in  the 
exhumed  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  or  among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  are  conscious  of  this  fact.  With  what  inter- 
est do  we  preserve  anything  that  once  belonged  to  our  Puritan 
ancestors.  What  gathering  centres  of  intense  interest,  as  well 
as  of  relics,  are  our  Antiquarian  Societies.  Or  if  we  enter  fam- 
ilies we  shall  discover  this  same  reverence  for  what  was  once 
their  ancestors'.  It  may  be  an  antiquated  dress,  a  portrait, 
jewelry,  or  silver  plate,  with  their  family  name.  With  what 
care,  as  something  very  precious  and  very  venerable,  is  the 
sacred  volume  oflen  handed  down  from  sire  to  son.  The  child 
regards  with  no  ordinary  feelings 

••  The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride." 

We  cherish  with  more  or  less  devotion  any  relic  we  may  pos- 
sess in  proportion  to  the  notoriety  of  the  person  or  place  to 
which  it  pertained.  Could  we  own  it,  how  should  we  value  the 
compass  that  guided  Columbus  to  a  new  world.  How  much  is 
thought  of  a  flower  or  a  pebble  from  the  grave  of  Napoleon,  and 
how  many  have  ranked  among  their  precious  things  fragments 
that  they  have  brought  from  the  tomb  of  an  eminent  divine  or 
devoted  (Christian. 
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Such  allusions  as  these  show  us  how  natural  and  how  very 
easy  it  is  for  human  hearts  to  gather  and  reverence  relics  of  by- 
gone ages  and  of  eminent  or  beloved  ones  among  the  dead. 
This  common  and  very  worthy  feeling  of  our  nature  the  Papal 
church  has  so  cultivated  to  excess ,  so  modified  and  perverted,  ' 
as  to  build  up  the  very  absurd  and  iniquitous  system  under  ex- 
amination. Several  causes  united  to  introduce  and  establish 
this  system.  The  Christian  church  beg^  very  early  to  copy 
from  heathenism  and  accommodate  itself  to  it.  The  demigods 
and  hero  worship  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Northern  Europe 
gave  place,  under  the  progress  of  a  formal  Christianity,  to  saints 
and  saint  worship.  And  to  such  an  extent  has  the  creation  of 
saints  been  carried  that  in  1847  there  were  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  entered  in  the  Romish  calendar,  who  have  their  an- 
nual festivals.  From  the  worship  of  the  saint  it  was  a  very 
easy  and  natural  process  to  give  undue  reverence  to  any  relic 
of  the  saint. 

Another  cause  had  its  influence.  In  the  exceeding  ignorance 
and  almost  barbarism  of  portions  of  the  Christian  church,  it  was 
supposed  that  a  certain  virtue  or  power  remained  in  the  body 
after  the  soul  left  it,  so  that  it  was  able  to  work  the  same  won- 
ders that  it  did  when  a  soul  animated  it.  They  strengthened 
themselves  in  this  false  philosophy  by  a  false  understanding  and 
per\'erted  use  of  the  account  of  the  effect  of  EUsha's  bones  on 
the  dead  body  that  was  thrust  into  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet. 
2  Kings,  xiii.  21.  To  the  same  end  they  misconstrued  and  mis- 
used the  "special  miracles"  wrought  by  means  of  the  aprons 
and  handkerchiefs  from  the  body  of  Paul.  Acts  xix.  11,  12. 
It  was  a  gross  mistake,  or  very  crafty  deception  founded  on  this 
passage,  that  led  the -Papal  church  to  gather  so  many  relics 
other  than  bones  of  saints. 

Some  refer  the  origin  of  the  practice  to  Egypt,  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  embalm  and  keep  near  to  them  the  bodies 
of  friends  and  distinguished  persons.  Christians  adopted  this 
practice  and  preserved  the  bodies  of  samts  and  martjrrs.  At 
length  they  began  to  place  them  in  the  churches.  To  tlie  belief 
already  common  in  the  fifth  century  that  martyrs  could  act  as 
intercessors  in  heaven,  they  added  the  heathen  notion  that  the 
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souls  of  the  departed  were  wont  to  linger  about  their  mortal 
remains.     Hence  the  preservation  and  use  of  those  remains.* 

But  from  whatever  cause  or  combination  of  causes  the  system 
took  its  rise,  Its  increase  and  strength  were  mainly  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  clergy.  They  saw  that  the  people  could  be  de- 
ceived in  this  thing,  and  they  saw,  too,  with  their  accustomed 
foresight,  that  this  use  of  relics  would  enhance  very  much  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  church,  and  so  they  left  untried  no 
means,  honest  or  dishonest,  to  procure  any  and  all  kinds  of  rel- 
ics, and  then  with  them  they  wrought  their  **  lying  wonders." 
The  origin  and  growth  of  the  system,  like  any  great  system  of 
error,  was  obscure  and  imperceptible.  It  came  gradually  over 
the  Christian  church  with  those  other  twilight  shades  that  her- 
alded and  soon  deepened  into  the  midnight  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  number  and  variety  of  relics  in  the  Roman  church  are 
very  great.  We  by  no  means  propose  to  give  a  complete  list. 
Their  number  and  constant  increase  make  this  an  impossibility. 
Moreover  the  formation  of  a  full  catalogue  of  these  strange 
spiritual  treasures  can  not  be  made  for  the  reason  that  many 
old  ones  are  constantly  disappearing  while  new  ones  are  yearly 
added.  It  is  the  custom  of  a  church  having  relics  to  expose,  in 
some  public  place  in  it,  a  list  of  the  same,  as  a  merchant  hangs 
out  paste-board  signs  of  his  wares.  This  list  is  sometimes  cut 
in  marble  or  metal,  and  sometimes  it  is  made  out  on  parchment, 
or  even  printed,  as  a  hand-bill,  on  common  paper.  This  vari- 
ous method  of  advertising  the  relics  shows  that  some  are  far 
less  permanent  than  others.  This  is  easily  explained.  When 
the  novelty  of  a  new  relic  has  passed  away,  or  the  fraud  by 
which  it  has  been  procured,  has  been  exposed,  or  when  the  im- 
positions by  which  the  people  through  it  have  been  deceived, 
have  been  made  known,  that  relic  becomes  worthless,  and  so  its 
niune  disappears. 

We  propose  to  mention  only  relics  enough  to  give  a  sample 
of  their  kinds  and  number,  though  the  list  might  be  enlarged  in- 
definitely. And  it  seems  very  fitting  to  introduce  this  list  by 
mentioning  the  relics  now  or  recently  preserved  and  used  in  the 
city  of  Rome  itself.     By  so  doing  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are 

*  The  History  of  Romanism,  etc.    By  the  Key.  John  Bowling,  D.D.     New  York. 
lSi5.    pp.  94,  et  teq, 
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not  recalling  something  antiquated  and  obsolete,  that  had  being 
and  use  in  the  distant,  and  ignorant  and  dark  days  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  but  something  that  has  present  existence  and  influ-  * 
ence  m  that  church,  and  that  too  at  its  very  head  of  knowledge 
and  power  and  light,  Rome  itself. 

We  first  make  use  of  lists  that  were  publicly  exposed  in  the 
churches  in  Rome  and  copied  in  the  years  1843,  1844,  and 
1846,  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Percy.* 

One  of  the  churches  in  Rome  is  called  The  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Cross.  On  the  right  of  the  altar  hangs  a  parchment 
giving  the  names  of  the  relics  preserved  in  that  church.  We 
quote  a  few  of  them  : 

^^  The  finger  of  St.  Thomas,  apostle,  with  which  he  touched  the 
most  holy  side  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  after  his  resurrectioQ." 
"  One  of  the  pieces  of  money  with  which  it  is  believed  the  Jews 
paid  the  treachery  of  Judas."  '^  A  great  part  of  the  holy  veil  and 
of  the  hair  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin."  ^'  A  mass  of  the  cinders 
and  charcoal,  united  in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  with  the  fat  of  St.  Law- 
rence, martyr."  This  St.  Lawrence  was  a  deacon  at  Rome,  and 
suficred  martyrdom  under  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  A.D.  258, 
by  being  roasted  to  death  over  a  slow  fire  on  a  huge  gridiron.  ^^One 
bottle  of  the  most  precious  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "Un  al- 
tra  piena  di  la^e  dclla  Bma.  Vergine."  *'*'  The  stone  on  which  the 
angel  stood,  when  he  announced  the'  great  mystery  of  the  incama- 
tioa  to  the  most  blessed  Virgin."  "  A  little  piece  of  the  stone  where 
Christ  was  bom."  "  A  little  piece  of  the  stone  where  sat  our  Lord 
Jesus,  when  he  pardoned  the  sins  of  Mary  Magdalene."  "  The 
stone  where  the  Lord  wrote  the  Law,  given  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai."  A  portion  "  of  the  cotton  with  which  was  collected  the 
precious  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  Of  the  manna  with 
which  God  fed  the  Hebrew  people  in  the  desert."  "  A  portion  of 
the  rod  of  Aaron,  which  flourished  in  the  desert." 

In  the  church  of  St.  Cecelia  hangs  a  parchment  tablet  whh 
the  following :  , 

''  The  great  toe  of  the  foot  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene."  Some  "  of 
the  milk  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary."  Some  "  of  the  thorns  and 
sponge," 

«  Romanism  as  it  exists  at  Rome.  Exhibited  in  various  Inscriptions  and  other 
Documents  in  the  Churches  and  other  Ecclesiastical  places  in  that  city.  Collected 
by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Percy,  and  Edited  by  J.  0.  French.  London :  Seeley,  Bumside 
&  Seeley,  Fleet  Street.    1847. 
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In  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  St.  Cosmo  and  Damian  are 
preserved,  according  to  a  parchment  list  of  the  relics  of  that 
church : 

"  One  bottle  of  the  milk  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary."  A  part 
*'  of  the  house  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  of  St.  Zachary  the 
Prophet." 

In  the  church  of  St.  Prassede,  on  either  side  of  the  railing  of 
the  high  altar,  are  marble  slabs,  bearing  the  names  of  these 
relics : 

A  portion  "  of  the  camesia  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  "  of  the 
rod  of  Moses,"  "  of  the  ground  upon  which  our  Saviour  prayed 
before  his  passion,"  "  of  the  reed  and  sponge  with  which  they  gave 
to  drink  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "  of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,"  "  of  the  relics  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  "  the  image  of 
the  Saviour  which  St.  Peter  the  apostle  gave  to  Pudentius,  the 
father  of  St.  Praxede,"  "three  thorns  of  the  crown  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  a  part  "  of  the  napkin  with  which  our  Lord  wiped 
the  feet  of  his  disciples,"  "  of  the  clothes  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  wrapped  at  his  nativity,"  "  of  the  garment  without  a  seam 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "  of  the  stone  with  which  St.  Stephen, 
protomartyr,  was  stoned,"  "  of  the  reed  in  which  was  placed  the 
sponge  full  of  vinegar  and  gall,  with  which  they  gave  to  drink  to 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  adjoining  chapel  is  the  column  to  which  our  Lord  was 
bound  when  he  was  scourged  by  order  of  Pilate. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Transpontme,  on  the  left,  is  an 
altar,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  marble  column,  set  in  wood. 
Under  one  of  these  is  inscribed  as  follows : 

"  This  is  that  column  to  which  St.  Paul  was  bound,  scourged  and 
beaten  by  Nero  the  Emperor."  The  other  is  the  column  of  St. 
Peter.  In  the  sacristy  near  by  is  a  list  of  relics,  one  inscription  of 
which  runs  thus :  "  Upon  the  altar  of  the  columns,  on  the  highest 
part,  ...  is  the  image  of  Christ,  which  spoke  to  the  Apostles 
while  in  torments." 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria,  near  the  side  entrance,  are  the  base 
and  feet  only  of  a  marble  statue.  Between  the  feet  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

"  This  is  the  stone  upon  which  angels  were  seen  kneeling  at  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter." 
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On  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  St.  James 
Scossa  Cavallo,  is  the  following  inscription  on  a  square  block  of 
stone : 

'^  Upon  this  stone,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  historians, 
brought  hither  by  Helen,  the  Empress,  Abraham  placed  his  only  son 
Isaac,  to  be  sacrificed  according  to  divine  command." 

Over  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  hangs 
the  following : 

"  Relics  which  are  preserved  in  this  tabernacle.  Part  of  the  arm 
of  St.  Helen,  mother  of  Constantine,  the  Emperor,  founder  of  the 
most  holy  Basilica.  Part  of  the  bones  of  Maria  Salome,  mother  of 
St.  John,  the  apostle  and  evangelist.  A  finger  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  virgin,  and  of  the  bones  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  of  St. 
Mary  the  Egyptian  penitent.  Of  the  bones  and  the  veil  of  St.  Bar- 
bara, virgin  and  martyr.  Part  of  the  fingers  of  St.  Joseph  of  Lion- 
essa,  priest  of  the  order  of  Minor  Capuchins,  confessor.  Part  of 
the  brain  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  .  .  .  and  part  of  the  bones  of  St. 
Francis,  confessor  royal.  Of  the  blood  and  interior  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.  .  .  .  The  head  of  St.  Zachary,  confessor,  father  of  St.  John 
Baptist.  Of  the  blood  of  St.  Charles  Borromeus,  cardinal,  bishop 
and  confessor.  The  head  of  St.  Pancratius,  martyr,  from  which  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  blood  flowed  copiously,  while  this  most 
holy  Lateran  church  was  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Of  the  bones  of  the 
saints.  Pope  Alexander,  Evenzius,  Theodulus,  Sabina  and  Serapia, 
martyrs.  Of  the  bones  of  St.  Lawrence,  martyr.  Cup  in  which 
St.  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist,  by  command  of  Domitian  the 
Emperor,  drank  poison  without  receiving  injury,  which  afterwards 
being  tasted  by  his  attendants,  at  the  instant  they  fell  dead.  Gar- 
ments of  the  same  St.  John,  which  placed  upon  those  who  were  dead 
by  poison,  immediately  they  returned  to  life.  Part  of  the  chin  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  forerunner  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Part  of  the 
chain,  bound  with  which  the  same  St.  John  came  from  Ephesus  to 
Rome.  Part  of  the  bones  of  St.  Andrew,  apostle.  Of  the  hair  and 
clothing  of  the  Mother  of  God,  Mary.  Of  the  cradle  in  which  was 
placed  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  stable.  Of  the  napkin  with 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wiped  his  most  holy  hands  after  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Of  the  cloth  with  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
wiped  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  Part  of  the  column  to  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  bound  in  the  praetorium  of  Pilate,  and  was 
most  cruelly  beaten.  One  of  the  thorns  of  the  crown  which  was 
placed  on  the  adorable  head  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Purple  gar- 
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meDt  with  which  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  clothed  in  mockery,  in 
the  palace  of  Pilate,  which  is  still  sprinkled  with  some  drops  of 
blood.  The  veil  of  the  head  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  with 
which  the  same  succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  covering  the  nakedness 
of  her  only  son,  while  he  hung  on  the  wood  of  the  cross,  still 
sprinkled  with  some  drops  of  blood.  Napkin  with  some  marks  of 
blood,  which  was  on  the  head  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whilst  he 
lay  in  the  tomb.  Table  made  of  the  ashes  of  many  martyrs,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Blood  and  water  which  came  out  of  the  side  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whilst  he  hung  already  dead  on  the  wood  of  the 
cross."     The  table  of  the  Last  Supper  is  also  in  this  church. 

Among  other  relics  at  Rome  of  rare  virtue  and  worth  there 
are  several  paintings,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Luke  the 
evangelist.  Of  one  of  the  Virgin  the  following  inscription  is 
given  :  "The  work  of  Luke  and  of  Light.  The  Virgin  whom 
you  behold  on  the  altar  dispelled,  when  carried  in  procession,  a 
black  pestilence  from  the  city." 

On  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  the  church  of  St.  Dominic 
and  Sixtus,  the  following  inscription  may  be  read  on  a  marble 
slab.  "  Here  at  the  high  altar ,  is  preserved  that  image  [pic- 
ture] of  the  most  blessed  Mary,  which  being  delineated  by  St. 
Luke  the  evangelist,  received  its  colors  and  form  divinely. 
Long  venerated  in  the  East,  it  at  length,  by  celestial  disposition, 
an  angel  being  the  bearer,  came  to  the  city,"  &c.,  &c. — ^Percy's 
Komanism,  74 — 91. 

Between  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  John  Late- 
ran  in  Rome,  is  a  sacred  building  containing  three  flights  of 
steps.  The  middle  one  is  called  The  Holy  Staircase.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-eight  marble  steps,  and  for  protection  against 
the  wearing  of  the  devout  multitude  constantly  passing  over 
them  on  their  knees,  they  are  covered  with  boards.  These, 
they  say,  are  the  steps  by  which  Christ  ascended  to  the  judg- 
ment hall  of  Pilate,  and  they  still  show  traces  of  his  most  sa- 
cred blood.  * 

Such  are  some  of  the  relics  now  preserved  and  used  in  sev- 
eral of  the  churches  in  Rome.  They  are  indicative  of  the 
soundness  of  the  heart  of  this  great  spiritual  body,  the  holy 

•  Rome  Pagan  and  Papal ;  By  an  Engliah  Resident  in  that  citj.    London :  Hamil- 
ton, Adams  &  Co.    1846.  p.  80.    Also,  Percy,  p.  46. 
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Catholic  church.  The  simple  name  and  nature  of  some  of  these 
relics,  mentioned  without  note  or  comment,  cast  a  flood  of  light 
on  this  huge  system  of  temporal  and  spiritual  imposture. 

"We  are,  therefore,  the  more  willing  to  enlarge  this  paper  by 
mentioning  some  that  are  found,  or  have  been,  in  other  places 
than  llome.  We  shall  give  the  names  without  much  reference  to 
the  time  when  such  relics  were  exposed,  and  not  always  giving 
their  location,  yet  in  no  case  giving  the  name  of  a  relic  unless  the 
reference  be  supported  by  good  historical  authority.  The  vari- 
ous methods  by  which  this  religious  Musemn,  this  spiritual  Ca- 
riosity Shop,  of  the  Papal  church  has  been  filled,  methods  more 
curious  and  interesting  often  than  the  relics  themselves,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put,  will  furnish  topics  of  instruction  and 
entertainment  if  our  limits  aDow. 

In  several  Catholic  churches  they  hold  with  great  watchful- 
ness and  veneration  the  pocket  handkerchief  bearing  on  it  the 
true  image  of  the  Saviour.  Their  account  of  'its  origin  is  as 
follows :  "  As  our  Saviour  was  carrying  his  cross  to  Mount 
Calvary  and  sweat  ran  from  his  face  like  drops  of  blood,  a  pious 
woman  .  .  .  wiped  it  with  her  handkerchief;  upon  which  our 
Saviour  to  reward  her  piety,  left  imprinted  the  true  image  of  his 
countenance.  Hence  the  image  is  called  commonly  among 
them  the  Veronica.  In  lapse  of  dme  it  has  so  multiplied  itself 
that  the  identical  handkerchief  is  shown  at  St.  Peter's  and  at 
St.  Sylvester's  in  Rome,  at  Turin,  at  Genoa  and  at  Besancon. — 
Bower's  Popes,  11 :  548.  Mosheim,  Eccl.  His.  U :  146,  note 
24.     Dowling,  101. 

We  may  add  here  that  it  is  no  anomaly  in  Romanism  to  find 
the  very  same  relic  in  many  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
For  examples,  they  have  for  adoration  the  body  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Constantinople,  at  Amalfi,  at  Toulouse,  in  Russia,  in  Arme- 
nia, besides  a  sixth  and  extra  head  at  Rome.  The  body  of  St. 
James  is  at  Compostella,  Verona,  Toulouse,  Pistoie  and  Rome, 
with  one  extra  head  in  Venice  and  a  seventh  in  the  Abbey  of 
Arras  in  France.  St.  Peter  has  one  body  at  Rome,  one  at 
Claude  and  one  at  Aries  in  France,  besides  one  finger  in  the 
monastery  of  The  Three  Churches  in  Armenia,  a  thumb  at 
Toulouse  and  three  teeth  at  Marseilles.     St.   Luke  has  eisrht 
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bodies,  St.  Paul  eighteen    and    St.  Pancratius  thirty,  in  as 
many  different  cities. — ^Bib.  Sacra,  V :  619. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Footprints,  at  Rome,  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  on  the  floor,  with  an  iron  grating  over  it, 
is  a  representation  of  the  footprints  of  our  Saviour.  Tho  ac- 
count given  of  it  is,  that  once  as  St.  Peter  was  fleeing  from 
persecution  at  Rome,  the  Saviour  met  him  and  persuaded  him 
to  turn  back.  On  Peter's  being  persuaded,  the  Saviour  turned 
away  leaving  his  footprints  in  the  rock  where  he  stood.  The 
original  rock  is  said  to  be  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian. — 
Percy,  86. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  meditated  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land and  the  claiming  of  the  English  crown  as  his  lawful  right, 
he  sought,  like  a  true  papist,  the  approval  and  benediction  of 
the  Pope,  Alexander  II.  The  Pope  pronounced  Harold,  the 
legitimate  king,  a  perjured  usurper,  approved  the  claim  and 
plan  of  William,  and  the  more  to  encourage  him  in  his  enter- 
prise ^'  sent  him  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring  with  one  of 
St.  Peter's  hairs  in  it." — ^Hume's  Eng.  So  it  would  seem  that 
from  the  battle  of  Hastings,  1066,  to  the  present  day,  the  des- 
tinies of  England  have  been  suspended  on  a  solitary  hair  of  St. 
Peter. 

Sometimes  a  church  or  monastery  is  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain a  relic  of  more  than  human  origin.  We  have  already 
mentioned  such,  e.  g.,  the  stone  on  which  the  Lord  wrote  the 
Law  for  Moses,  now  in  the  church  of  the  Sacred  Cross  at 
Rome.  A  singular  relic  of  this  nature  was  to  be  seen  a  few 
years  since  in  that  Palace-Convent  of  Spain,  the  Escurial.  This 
Catholic  pile  was  built  in  honor  of  St.  Laurentius  who  suffered 
martyrdom  as  we  have  described  under  Valerian.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  gridiron  inverted,  in  honor  of  the  saint  who  suf- 
fered on  that  instrumeut.  It  is  of  hewn  granite,  seven  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet  by  five  hundred  and  eighty,  with  a  cornice 
sixty-two  feet  high  and  towers  more  than  two  hundred.  It  was 
twenty-two  years  in  building,  at  a  cost  of  fifly  millions.  The 
monks  here  formerly  had  an  immense  quill  or  feather  three  or 
four  feet  long,  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  wing  of  the  angel 
Gabriel  when  he  announced  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  shepherds. 
It  was  kept  with  great  care  and  much  perfumed  on  a  silken 
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cushion.*  We  may  here  add  that  the  stone  on  which  that  saint 
was  laid,  after  he  was  broiled,  is  now  preserved  in  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo  at  Rome ;  and  the  coals  over  which  he  was 
broileil  have  been  precious  relics  in  some  churches. — ^STGravin's 
Protestant,  1 :  387  ;  Neal,  His.  Puritans,  1 :  135 ;  Rome, 
Pagan  a^d  Papal,  p.  83. 

In  time  past  there  were  what  were  called  the  Glasten- 
burj  relics,  and  among  them  the  identical  stones  which  the 
devil  tempted  Christ  to  turn  into  bread. — ^M'Gavin's  Protestant, 
1 :  387.  In  the  Abbey  of  the  Trinity,  Vendome,  France,  they 
have  what  is  called  the  holy  tear.  The  tradition  is  that  when 
the  Saviour  wept  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  an  angel  saved  his 
tears  in  a  crystal  vial,  and  afterwards  gave  them  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. Aft;er  many  adventures  among  friends  and  foes,  and 
through  perils  of  battle  among  the  Turks,  the  precious  relic 
came  to  its  present  resting  place. — ^M'Gavin,  1 :  391. 

When  the  Reformation  swept  over  England  and  Scotland 
large  quantities  of  these  sacred  treasures  were  discovered  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries.  Under  the  order  of  Henry  VHI. 
for  the  examination  and  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  strange 
disclosures  were  made.  The  commissioners,  says  Neal,  found 
portions  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  milk  in  eight  places,  the  coals 
that  roasted  St.  Lawrence,  and  an  angel  with  one  wing,  that 
brought  into  England  the  head  of  the  spear  that  pierced  the 
side  of  the  Saviour. — ^His.  Puritans,  1 :  35. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Glasgow  were  found  five  silver  caskets 
with  these  contents  :  (1)  Some  hair  of  the  Virgin,  (2)  A  part 
of  the  hair  cloak  of  St.  Kentigem,  of  the  scourge  with  which 
he  beat  himself,  and  of  the  scourge  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
(3)  a  piece  of  St.  Bartholomew's  skin,  (4)  a  bone  of  St.  Nin- 
ian,  (5)  a  piece  of  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  also  a  bone  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  four  vials  of  the  Virgin's  milk,  and  a  piece 
of  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  laid,  six  hides  [bags]  con- 
taining very  precious  relics,  two  linen  bags  filled  with  saints' 
bones,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  small  relics  in  a  wooden  chest. 
—M'Gavin,  1:395. 

During  the  wars  waged  between  France  and  the  East  in  the 

*  Sketches  of  Foreign  Trayel  and  Life  at  Sea.    By  the  Bey.  Charlet  BockwelL    2 
Tols.    Boston :  1842.    Vol  1 :  297, 8. 
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thirteenth  century,  the  Emperor  of  the  East  in  his  straitened 
circumstances  for  funds  found  it  necessary  to  pawn  the  sacred 
relics  of  Constantinople  that  he  might  raise  money.  Among 
the  articles  thus  disposed  of  by  himself  and  his  barons,  and 
which  eventually  came  into  the  Holy  Chapel  of  Paris,  were  the 
entire  crown  of  our  Saviour,  a  portion  of  the  cross,  his  infant 
linen,  the  lance,  the  sponge,  the  cords  with  which  he  was  bound, 
the  rod  of  Moses,  and  a  part  of  the  skull  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist.—Guizot's  Gibbon,  II :  378. 

It  is  well  known  that  St.  Dominic  was  the  founder  of  the 
Inquisition,  that  terrible  instrument  of  blood  and  agony.  **One 
of  the  most  celebrated  images  in  Italy  is  that  of  St.  Dominic  of 
Surriano  in  Calabria,  which,  as  their  historians  testify,  was 
brought  down  from  heaven  about  two  centuries  ago,  by  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  in  person,  accompanied  by  Mary  Magdalene  and  St. 
Catharine." — ^Dr.  Middleton,  quoted  in  The  Protestant,  1 :  363. 

Some  of  the  relics  are  of  the  most  trifling  and  paltry  kind. 
So  great  at  times  has  been  the  passion  with  the  Papists  for  any 
thing  from  the  Holy  Land,  that  large  quantities  of  earth  were 
actually  brought  from  Palestine  to  Europe ;  this  dirt  was  bought 
and  sold  at  enormous  prices,  and  used  for  various  religious 
impositions.  The  same  use  was  made  of  the  oil  from  the  lamps 
that  were  kept  perpetually  burning  in  the  tombs  of  saints.  The 
smallest  particles  of  a  relic  were  esteemed  invaluable  and  all- 
powerful.  So  when  Constantia,  who  was  building  St.  Paul's  at 
Constantinople,  wrote  to  Gregory  the  Great  for  some  portions  of 
the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  deposit  in  her  new  church, 
he  replied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  any  thing  from 
those  bodies.  He  says  to  her  that  some  workmen  lost  their 
lives  by  simply  looking  on  the  body  of  St.  Lawrence  when  they 
were  making  repairs  near  his  tomb.     After  this  he  adds  : 

*'  Be  it  then  known  to  you  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans, 
when  they  give  any  relics,  not  to  touch  any  part  of  the  body.  Only 
they  put  into  the  box  a  piece  of  linen,  called  brandeum,  which  is 
placed  near  the  holy  bodies.  Then  it  is  withdrawn  and  shut  up  with 
due  veneration  in  the  church  which  is  to  be  dedicated,  and  as  many 
prodigies  are  then  wrought  by  it  as  if  the  bodies  themselves  had 
been  carried  thither.  Whence  it  happened  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo, 
as  we  learn  from  our  ancestors,  when  some  Greeks  doubted  the  vir- 
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tue  of  such  relics,  that  Pope  called  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  the 
linen,  and  blood  flowed  from  the  incision.  And  notonlj  at  Rome,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  it  is  held  sacrilegious  to  touch  the 
bodies  of  the  saints,  nor  does  such  temerity  ever  remain  unpunished. 
....  But  that  your  religious  desire  may  not  be  wholly  frustrated 
I  will  hasten  to  send  to  you  some  part  of  those  chains  which  St. 
Peter  wore  on  his  neck  and  hands,  if  indeed  I  shall  succeed  in  get- 
ting off  any  filings  from  them.  For  since  many  continually  solicit 
as  a  blessing  that  they  may  carry  off  from  those  chains  some  small 
portion  of  their  filings,  a  priest  stands  by  with  a  file,  and  sometimes 
it  happens  that  some  portions  fall  off  from  the  chains  instantly,  and 
without  delay  ;  while  at  other  times  the  file  is  long  drawn  over  the 
chains,  and  yet  nothing  is  at  last  scraped  off  from  them." — Grego- 
ry's Epistles,  Lib.  4,  £pis.  30. 

But  it  must  have  been  only  early  In  the  history  of  the  Papal 
church  that  the  bodies  of  the  saints  could  not  be  touched  with- 
out danger.  Since  the  times  of  Gregory  there  has  been  such  a 
traffic  in  holy  bones,  such  transfer  of  them  from  church  to 
church  and  such  use  of  them  in  public  processions,  that  the 
saints  have  become  accustomed  to  the  touch  of  men.  It  was 
not  longer  ago  than  1848  that  there  was  a  great  procession  and 
rejoicing  in  Rome  over  the  recovery  and  restoration  of  the  skull 
of  St.  Andrew.  It  had  been  stolen  by  some  one,  but  yet  it  is 
not  recorded  that  the  thief  was  struck  dead  by  St.  Andrew  for 
stealing  his  head. — N.  Y.  Observer,  Feb.  24,  1849. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  existence  of  the  garments, 
tears  and  blood  of  Christ  in  several  Papal  churches.  The 
monks  of  St.  Medara  de  Soisons,  France,  pretended  to  possess 
a  tooth  of  our  Lord  with  which  they  wrought  miracles. — ^D'ls- 
raeli's  Curios.,  Art.  Relics  of  Saints. 

Such  was  the  passion  for  possessing  these  relics  during  the 
dark  ages  that  Canute,  the  Danish  king  of  England,  commis- 
sioned his  agent  at  Rome  to  purchase  the  arm  of  St.  Augus- 
tine for  the  enormous  price  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  or 
one  of  gold. — ^Ibid. 

Lord  Herbert  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VHI.  notices  the  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  relics  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  monasteries. 
His  lordship  says  :  ' '  The  respect  given  to  relics  and  some  pre- 
tended miracles  fell,  insomuch  as  I  find  by  our  records,  that  a 
piece  of  St.  Andrew's  finger,  covered  only  with  an  ounce  of 
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silver,  being  laid  to  pledge  by  a  monastery  for  forty  pounds, 
was  left  unredeemed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  house ;  the  king's 
commissioners,  who  upon  surrender  of  any  foundation  under- 
took to  pay  the  debts,  refusing  to  return  the  price  again." 

Henry  III.  of  England  was  much  affected  by  the  superstition 
of  his  times  in  regard  to  relics.  He  once  summoned  of  his  great 
men  a  large  assembly  to  London,  exciting  greatly  their  curiosity 
and  drawing  a  large  multitude.  He  then  informed  them  that 
he  had  received  from  Jerusalem,  under  the  seal  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  Holy  City,  a  vial  of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  shed  on 
the  cross.  He  ordered  a  procession  for  the  day  following,  and 
the  historian  adds  :  "  Though  the  road  between  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster  Abbey  was  very  deep  and  miry  the  king  kept  his 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  vial.  Two  monks  received  it  and 
deposited  the  vial  in  the  Abbey,  which  made  all  England  shine 
with  glory,  dedicating  it  to  God  and  St.  George." — Ibid. 

Stephens,  an  old  writer,  makes  record  that  '*  a  monk  of  St. 
Anthony  having  been  at  Jerusalem,  saw  there  several  relics, 
among  which  were  a  bit  of  the  finger  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sound 
and  entire  as  it  had  ever  been,  the  snout  [nose]  of  the  sera- 
phim that  appeared  to  St.  Francis  ;  one  of  the  nails  of  a  cheru- 
bim ;  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  verbum  caro  factum  ;  some  rays  of  the 
star  which  appeared  to  the  three  kings  in  the  East ;  a  vial  of 
St.  Michael's  sweat  when  he  was  fighting  against  the  devil ;  a 
hem  of  Joseph's  garment  which  he  wore  when  he  cleaved  wood. 
*A11  of  which'  says  the  pious  follower  of  St.  Anthony,  *I 
have  very  devoutly  brought  home  with  me.' " — Ibid. 

But  we  have  already  done  enough  and  more  than  enough  to 
accomplish  the  design  of  this  paper,  that  is,  to  furnish  a  sam- 
ple of  the  relics  that  have  been  and  still  are  preserved  and  used 
in  the  Papal  church.  Yet  must  we  conclude  our  circuit  of 
gleaning  where  we  began  it,  at  Rome. 

In  1729  Dr.  Congers  Middleton,  an  eminently  classical  Eng- 
lish scholar,  visited  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  making  classical  and 
antiquarian  researches.  He  visited  one  church  called  '*  At  the 
Three  Fountains,"  of  which  Baronius  and  Mabillon,  two  emi- 
nent Romish  writers,  give  the  following  account.  On  the  spot 
where  this  church  stands,  St.  Paul  was  beheaded.  At  the  time 
of  his  execution  milk  only  issued  from  his  veins.     His  head,  as 
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soon  as  severed  from  the  body,  made  three  bounds  or  leaps, 
causing  a  spring  of  living  water  to  boil  up  at  each  of  the  three 
places  where  the  head  touched.  The  springs  continued  to  flow, 
and  the  water,  as  they  assure  us,  has  the  plain  taste  of  milk. 
In  another  of  the  churches  they  had  a  picture  of  the  Virgin, 

"  Which,  as  their  writers  affirm,  was  brought  down  from  heaven 
with  great  pomp,  and  afler  having  hung  awhile  with  surprising  lus- 
tre in  the  air,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  was 
delivered  by  angels  into  the  hands  of  Pope  John  the  First,  who 
marched  out  in  solemn  procession,  in  order  to  receive  this  celestial 
present."  ^'  They  have  another  church  built  in  honor  of  an  image 
which  bled  very  plentifully  from  a  blow  given  to  it  by  a  blasphemer." 
*'  They  show,  too,  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  which  for  some  time 
before  the  sacking  of  Home,  wept  so  heartily,  that  the  good  feithers 
of  the  monastery  were  all  employed  in  wiping  its  face  with  cotton." 
— ^Middleton's  Letters  from  Home. 

We  have  already  ^ven  the  names  of  many  relics  that  were 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  according  to  a  list  of  the  same  exposed 
and  copied  in  1847  and  earlier. 

It  will  be  very  fitting  to  close  the  selections  that  we  make  by 
quoting  from  the  lists  exposed  in  the  same  church  nearly  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  that  is,  in  1753.  We  hope  to  be  excused  for  men- 
tioning some  of  the  items  of  this  list,  since,  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  Papacy  and  of  its  methods  of  im- 
position it  is  necessary  to  give  historical,  well  authenticated 
facts  faithfully. 

"  The  cross  of  the  good  thief,  somewhat  worm-eaten.  Judas'  lan- 
tern, a  little  scorched.  The  dice  the  soldiers  played  with,  when 
they  cast  lots  for  our  Saviour's  garment.  The  tail  of  Balaam's  ass. 
St.  Joseph's  axe,  saw  and  hammer,  and  a  few  nails  he  had  not 
driven.  St.  Anthony's  millstone  on  which  he  sailed  to  Muscovy.  .  .  . 
Part  of  the  wood  of  the  cross,  a  little  decayed,  and  a  nail  of  the 
same.  .  .  .  Part  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  some  blossoms 
of  Aaron's  rod.  The  arm  of  St.  Simeon,  ill  kept.  The  image  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  drawn  by  St.  Luke,  the  features  all  visible ;  one 
of  her  combs,  and  twelve  combs  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  all  very  lit- 
tle used.  Some  relics  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  arm  and 
some  part  of  the  body  of  Lazarus  ;  ill  kept  and  smells.  A  part  of 
the  body  of  St.  Mark,  and  a  part  of  his  gospel  of  his  own  hand- 
writing, almost  legible.     A  finger  and  an  arm  of  St.  Ann,  the 
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blessed  Virgin's  mother.  A  piece  of  the  Virgin's  veil  as  good  as 
new.  The  staff  delivered  by  our  Lord  to  St.  Patrick,  with  which 
he  drove  all  the  venomous  creatures  out  of  Ireland.  Some  of  St. 
Joseph's  breath,  which  an  angel  enclosed  in  a  phial,  as  he  was  cleav- 
ing wood  violently."  This  last  was  long  adored  in  France  ;  thence 
it  went  to  Venice,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Home.  "  A  piece  of 
the  rope  Judas  hanged  himself  with.  Large  parcels  of  the  blessed 
Virgin's  hair."     Propriety  forbids  us  to  complete  this  quotation. 

Sometimes  a  copy  or  fac  simile  of  a  relic  is  used  for  the  relic 
itself.  For  example,  Mr.  Percy  procured  there  the  representa- 
tion of  the  sole  of  a  shoe.  It  was  edged  at  the  margin  with  a 
glory,  had  a  star  at  the  toe  and  the  following  inscription  within  : 

*'  Hail  Mary,  Most  Holy,  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  The  true  meas- 
ure of  the  foot  of  the  most  blessed  Mother  of  God,  taken  from  her 
real  shoe,  which  with  the  highest  devotion,  is  preserved  in  a  monas- 
tery in  Spain.  The  Pontiff  John  XXII.  conceded  three  hundred 
years  of  indulgence  to  whomsoever  shall  three  times  kiss  this  meas- 
ure, and  at  the  same  time  recite  three  Ave  Marias^  the  which  also 
was  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement  VIH.  the  year  of  our  redemption 
1603.  This  indulgence  not  being  limited  in  respect  to  number,  may 
be  acquired  as  many  times  as  shall  be  desired,  by  the  devotees  of 
the  most  holy  Mary,  Virgin.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory. And  it  is  permitted,  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  queen  of 
heaven,  to  take  from  this  measure  other  similar  measures,  the  which 
shall  have  the  same  indulgence.  Mary,  Mother  of  Grace,  pray  for 
us." — Percy's  Rom.  127,  128,  and  Appendix,  276. 

If  it  is  surprising  that  the  Homish  church  should  make  such 
a  gathering  of  bones  and  other  sacred  relics,  the  use  to  which 
they  are  put  is  still  more  so.  Vv^hile  we  can  for  a  little  time 
allow  a  wide  margin  for  superstition  in  half-civilized  and  very 
Ignorant  communities,  it  is  quite  beyond  our  comprehension 
how  leading  minds,  cultivated  and  scholarly,  in  this  church, 
can  defend  and  encourage  such  a  use  of  sacred  relics  as  we  are 
about  to  illustrate  by  well  accredited  facts.  Sometimes  those 
two  leading  Basilican  churches  in  Rome,  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
the  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem,  will  be  filled  and  refilled  and 
thronged  for  hours  by  the  human  tide  of  devotees,  pressing  to 
kiss  a  bone  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  that  so  they 
may  gain  special  favors  from  that  saint. — ^Bib.  Sacra,  5  :  616. 
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'^  I  never  can  forget  a  peasant  whom  I  one  day  watched  as  he  as- 
cended these  steps,  [the  Holy  Stair-case]  four  or  five  times  in  a 
state  of  the  deepest  dejection,  at  each  step  pausing  to  repeat  some 
devotions.  ...  I  learnt  that  the  poor  fellow  on  the  previous  night 
had  lost  his  father,  and  was  performing  this  labor  of  love  in  ihe  hope 
of  delivering  his  soul  from  purgatory." — ^Rome  Fagan  and  Papal, 
p.  81. 

So  Pope  John  XXII.  granted  an  indulgence  for  ten  thousand 
days  to  any  one  who  would  repeat  the  following  prayer  to  the 
Veronica,  or  imprinted  image  of  Christ : 

^'  Hail,  holy  face  of  our  Redeemer,  printed  upon  a  cloth  as  white 
as  snow  ;  purge  us  from  all  spot  of  vice,  and  join  us  to  the  company 
of  the  hlessed.  Bring  us  to  our  country,  O  happy  figure,  there  to 
see  the  pure  face  of  Christ." — ^Bower's  His.  of  the  Popes,  2  :  549. 

When  Raymund,  Count  of  Toulouse,  was  about  to  enter  on 
that  terrible  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  he  made  oath  upon 
the  relics  of  the  saints  that  he  would  pursue  them  with  fire  and 
sword  till  they  were  converted  or  exterminated. — ^Ibid.  2  :  545. 
Under  such  strange  oath  he  went  forth  and 

•*  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    The  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven." 

So  "  King  Meurig  and  Cynfeddw  met  together  at  Landaff  in 
presence  of  the  bishop  Oudoceus,  and  with  the  relics  of  the 
saints  lying  before  them,  swore  to  keep  peace  with  each  other." 
— Book  of  LandaflT.  Lingard's  Anglo-Saxons,  1 :  363. 

Gibbon  relates  the  story  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  "the  minute  particles  of 
which,  a  drop  of  blood,  or  the  scrapings  of  a  bone,  were  ac- 
knowledged in  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  world,  to 
possess  a  divine  and  miraculous  virtue."  When  first  disinter- 
red they  "  instantly  cured  the  various  diseases  of  seventy-three 
of  the  assistants.'* — ^Decline  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Emp.,  Vol.  1 : 
chap.  28.  '  The  same  historian  details  the  financial  transaction 
of  borrowing  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
pieces  of  gold  on  the  credit  and  pawn  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 
— ^Vol.  2  :  chap.  22.  ^  The  bones  of  Martyrs  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross,"  says  Mosheim,  Eccl.  His.  1 :  343,  "were  supposed  to 
be  the  most  Boveieign  remedy  against  the  assaults  of  demons 
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and  all  other  calamities,  and  to  have  power  not  only  to  heal 
diseases  of  the  body,  but  likewise  those  of  the  mind."  Vaughan 
in  his  Life  of  Wicliffe,  p.  86,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 
pecuniary  uses  to  which  relics  were  put  by  the  priests  in  the 
days  of  that  early  reformer. 

Lingard,  the  Komish  historian,  in  the  work  already  quoted, 
says :  "  The  veneration  of  relics  was  diffused  as  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  their  presence  was  universally 
deemed  requisite  for  the  canonical  dedication  of  a  church  or  an 
altar." — Anglo-Saxons,  2  :  96. 

But  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  superstitious  use  of 
relics  to  avert  pestilence  and  other  calamities,  heal  diseases,  cast 
out  devils  and  release  souls  in  the  pains  of  purgatory,  was  pe- 
culiar to  past  and  dark  ages,  and  no  longer  prevails.  We 
therefore  illustrate  further  the  superstition  as  posted  and  prac- 
ticed but  a  few  years  ago  and  even  now  at  Rome. 

Tablets  are  suspended  over  the  high  altar  in  the  Church  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  Papal  Chris- 
tendom, that  **  indulgence  plenary  and  daily"  is  granted  to  those 
who  venerate  the  image  of  Christ  in  it.  "  Those  who  shall  on 
their  knees  ascend  devoutly  the  staircase  called  Holy,  composed 
of  twenty-eight  steps,  •  .  •  shall  acquire  various  indulgences 
in  ascending  each  of  the  steps,  as  is  read  on  the  table  here 
affixed." — ^Percy,  pp.  32 — 6. 

These  are  the  steps  that  Luther  was  painfully  and  sorrowfully 
ascending  when  the  Spirit  sounded  in  his  troubled  soul  the  key 
note  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  gospel :  ^  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith."  Li  the  church  of  St.  Cosmo  and  Damian  there  hung 
at  the  same  time  this  notice  :  **  Leo  XII.  grants  the  indulgence 
of  one  hundred  years  and  as  many  quarantines,  to  all  those  who 
shall  devoutly  visit  the  churches  in  which  shall  be  exposed  the 
holy  relics ;  to  be  applied  in  suffirage  of  the  dead." — ^Ibid.  p.  52. 

Over  the  door  of  the  Chapel,  "Domine  quo  Vadis,"  was  this 
inscription : 

"  Stop,  O  Traveller,  and  enter  into  this  holy  temple  ;  for  you  will 
find  there  the  foot-print  and  image  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when 
he  met  with  St.  Peter,  who  was  flying  from  prison.  Alms  are  re- 
quested for  wax  and  oil  for  the  liberation  of  some  soul  from  purga- 
tory."— ^Percy,  p.  57. 
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In  St.  Peters,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Pieta,  the  following  in- 
scription is  affixed  to  a  spiral  column : 

*'  This  is  that  column  against  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  leant 
while  he  preached  to  the  people,  and  poured  forth  prayers  to  God  in 
the  temple,  and  stood  leaning  against  it,  with  others  standing  round. 
From  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  the  triumph  of  this  Basilica  here  it 
was  placed.  It  expels  demons  and  liberates  those  vexed  by  unclean 
spirits,  and  performs  many  miracles  daily." — ^Percy,  p.  88. 

A  modernized  form  of  this  doctrine  of  relics  and  a  modified 
use  of  them  are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection. 

"  The  practice  still  prevails  extensively  in  Spain,  of  burying  the 
dead  clothed  in  the  old  cast  off  garments  of  the  friars,  as  a  means 
of  securing  for  the  soul  a  sure  and  certain  admission  into  heaven."  .  . 
For  "  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  one  Simon  Stock,  a  general  of  the 
Carmelite  order,  and  promised  him  that  no  person  should  be  etei^ 
nally  lost,  who  should  die  clothed  in  the  short  mantle  worn  by  the 
Carmelites,  and  called  the  scapular.  As  the  friars  used  thus  to 
make  a  clear  gain  of  from  four  to  six  dollars  on  each  of  their  old 
garments,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  strove  to  perpetuate  the  impo- 
sition."—Rockwell,  i.  294. 

This  certainly  is  an  improvement  in  the  doctrine,  since  it 
allows  the  saint  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  own  relics  and  to  his 
own  advantage ;  while  his  bones  will  avail  just  as  much  for 
posterity  and  in  purgatory  after  he  has  sold  at  rare  profits  the 
garments  worn  out  on  them. 

We  conclude  this  paper  humbled  and  mortified  by  the  expo- 
sition it  makes  of  poor  human  nature,  while  we  deeply  mourn 
that  our  divine  religion  should  be  so  soiled  and  burdened  by 
human  additions. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
HINDRANCES  TO  CIVILIZATION: 

OR,     SOME     DEFECTS    IN   OUR     SOCIAL  EDUCATION. 

This  life  assumes  no  real  dignity  till  we  confess  to  our  im 
mortality.  Our  future  life  ignored,  this  mortal  one  is  but  a 
preface  without  its  volume,  a  portico  richly  wrought,  but  having 
adjoining  and  beyond  only  sky  and  cloud.  If  man  live  only  in 
this  world,  then  is  he  only  a  thinking  animal,  making  instead  of 
receiving  his  lair  and  clothing,  less  prudent  in  that  he  toils  to 
lay  by  what  shall  never  bless  him  or  his,  less  happy  in  that  he 
develops  passions  and  longings  ever  to  annoy,  never  to  be 
satisfied. 

And  ivith  all  her  studied  and  labored  acquisitions  his  com- 
panion is  less  beautiful  in  form  and  hues  than  the  flower, 
less  graceful  in  motion  than  the  swallow,  lesd  musical  than 
the  birds  of  song.  Man's  preeminence  over  beast,  bird  or 
flower,  is  not  conceded  without  an  argument,  if  his  immor- 
tality be  denied.  Without  a  hereafter,  his  compound  nature, 
the  sensuous  and  the  spiritual,  is  avast  mystery,  and  the  creative 
outlay  in  the  noble  mechanism  and  sublime  combination  of  the 
two,  is  but  a  significant  index  pointing  to  an  approaching  blank. 

Admission  of  our  immortality  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  oth- 
erwise mystery  of  life,  discloses  an  object  worthy  that  index, 
and  reveals  our  dignity  in  revealing  our  destiny.  This  truth 
realized,  our  mortal  life  is  a  preface  worthy  the  volume  it  her- 
alds, a  portico  not  too  labored  or  costly  for  the  temple  of  eter- 
nity to  which  it  admits  us. 

That  in  man,  then,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  mere 
animal,  allying  him  to  God  and  marking  him  as  immortal,  is 
what  claims  his  first  and  main  thought  as  an  object  of  develop- 
ment and  culture. 

The  earthy  and  sensuous,  as  conjoined  to  him  in  his  body  and 
associated  with  him  in  the  external  world,  should  be  made,  not 
as  primary  and  ultimate,  but  subsidiary  and  auxiliary,  to  the 
perfecting  of  his  true  worth  and  consummating  of  his  high  des- 
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tiny.  The  physical  should  ever  be  regarded  as  the  bond-servant 
of  the  spiritual,  thoughts  above  things,  ideas  above  dollars,  an 
added  science  or  language  more  than  a  new  mortgage  or  man- 
sion. And  for  the  reason  that  the  man  proper  is  the  integral, 
indivisible,  thinking  self,  not  the  corporal  person,  or  any  mate- 
rial possessions,  the  accident  of  the  moment.  A  man,  strictly 
speaking,  is  a  reasoning,  emotional  immortal,  not  a  golden 
wedge  of  Ophir.  His  measure  is  the  compass  of  his  soul,  not 
of  his  acres.  So  his  prosperity  is  enlargement  of  mind  and 
increase  of  mental  treasure,  not  of  his  bank  stock.  Aiid  pro- 
gress in  him  or  society  is  not  more  catering  to  the  appetite, 
more  foreign  fashions  on  the  person,  more  gold  and  silver  on 
the  table,  more  servants  around  one's  carriage,  and  more  temp- 
tations and  facilities  for  luxury,  indolence  and  uselessness. 
Progress  is  rather  the  pushing  of  thought  farther  and  farther 
along  the  line  of  the  true,  the  pure,  the  beautifiil.  It  is  making 
the  mental  and  moral  Ultima  Thule  of  our  fathers  the  nursery 
and  play  ground  of  our  children. 

If  these  things  be  true,  then  have  we  before  us  the  true  aim 
and  compass  of  civilization.  It  is  the  exaltation  to  supremacy 
of  the  mental  and  moral  in  man  over  the  physical.  It  deter- 
mines the  value  of  all  things  worldly  as  they  promote  this  pro- 
cess. It  grades  a  man  b}  his  attainments  in  it,  and  promotion 
of  it.  It  chronicles  progress  by  the  increase  of  noble,  true 
thought  and  pure  feeling.  It  marks  that  as  our  best  society 
where  the  greatest  minds  and  best  hearts  congregate,  where 
ideas  rare,  abundant,  elevating,  are  the  feast  and  the  dessert, 
and  where  a  new  book  of  a  royal  thinker  is  more  thought  of 
than  a  new  bonnet  of  a  court  milliner. 

We  have  thus  prepared  the  way  to  pass  certain  strictures  on 
our  present  systems  of  education.  We  use  the  term,  systems  of 
education,  not  as  limited  to  any  academic  or  professional  course 
of  study,  but  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  as  embracing  those  in- 
fluences that  mould  and  give  character  to  society.  The  com- 
munity is,  so  to  speak,  a  monitorial  school,  in  which  all  are 
both  teachers  and  learners.  We  are  taught  by  those  above  us, 
and  transmit  the  teaching  to  those  below.  These  social,  educa- 
tional influences,  are  wide  in  their  scope,  potent  in  their  force, 
and  some  of  the  existing  ones  very  sad  in  their  fruits.     Hence 
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the  need,  Imperious,  yet  painful,  to  point  them  out  with  a  warn- 
ing hand. 

'*  Briefly  and  gently  let  the  task  be  tried, 

To  touch  some  frailties  on  their  tender  side.^' 

— Astraea,  p.  22. 

The  current  of  social  influence  is  too  earthy,  too  strong 
toward  materialism.  The  relative  position  of  the  mind  to  the 
body  is  inverted.  The  sovereignty  of  the  former  is  usurped  by 
the  latter,  so  that  what  should  have  been  the  menial  has  be- 
come the  master. 

Life,  instead  of  being  a  means  for  an  immortal,  is  used  as  an 
end  for  a  mortal.  The  grand  ultimatum,  with  vast  numbers, 
aeems  to  be,  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  the  mad  chase  after  pleas- 
ure, the  extravagances  of  the  wardrobe,  the  show  and  glare  of 
equipage,  the  eclipsing  brightness  of  display  in  society,  elegant 
and  luxurious  indolence,  or  the  ponderous,  solid  name  of  so 
many  tens  of  thousands.  In  all  which  the  intellectual,  the 
moral  and  perpetual,  are  no  aim,  end,  or  coveted  fruit.  There 
is  no  hint  in  it  that  the  mind  is  the  man,  and  that  he  is  an 
immortal.  It  is  but  a  daintier  morsel  for  an  epicurean  stomach, 
a  gaudier  plumage  for  the  aristocratic  peacock,  a  livelier  frolic 
for  the  ape,  a  wider  range  for  the  lion,  when  he  goes  on 
change. 

How  foreign  all  such  tendency  and  life  from  man's  nature 
and  evident  destiny,  as  allied  to  the  spiritual  and  divine.  It  is 
an  utter  perversion  of  things  temporal.  They  are  furnished  as 
means  to  elevate,  not  depress  and  enslave.  They  are  stepping 
stones,  a  stairway,  to  something  higher.  Our  creator  gives 
them  as  a  ladder  from  above  to  aid  us  in  rising,  while  we,  child- 
like, play  on  its  rounds  till  the  deep  evening  of  life.  Bums 
has  expressively  called  man  "  a  compound  of  dirt  and  deity." 
In  the  manner  of  life  we  have  indicated  how  does  the  former 
preponderate  I 

Take  the  simplest  manifestation  of  this  frivolous  life,  pleas- 
ure-seeking. What  multitudes  are  mad  on  mere  enjoyment. 
Toil  and  denial  for  a  portion  of  time  are  made  auxiliary  to  it, 
money  subsidiary ;  health.  Christian  virtues  and  manly  excel- 
lences, are  sacrificed  to  it,  ^hile  mental  acquisitions  are  put  at 
a  greater  remove  than  sekx)ndary.     In  the  more  public  display 
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of  this  passion,  society  shows  itself  in  two  populous  waves. 
In  the  pleasure-seeking  season  of  summer,  it  flows  abroad, 
leaving  home  deserted.  Then  our  cities  and  towns  are  borne 
on  its  surging  crest  to  the  mountains,  the  springs,  the  seaside. 
Not  only  the  mansion,  but  the  office,  the  store,  the  bench,  the 
anvil,  the  loom,  the  plough,  lose  for  a  time  their  attendants. 

Houses  are  given  up  to  domestics,  counting-rooms  to  a  for- 
lorn partner  and  one  clerk,  and  churches  to  the  sexton,  while 
the  djring  depart  uncomforted,  and  the  dead  beg  for  burial  at 
the  hands  of  strange  ministers.  Eddying,  plajring  and  sparkling 
tiU  it  is  weary,  the  troubled  wave,  languid  and  turbid,  returns. 
Soon  begins  the  gay  season  for  revels,  routs  and  parties,  thea- 
tres and  concerts,  lectures  and  the  opera,  with  spasms  in  relig- 
iouq  Ufe  for  those  who  have  an  intermittent  or  winter  piety. 
Thus  with  many  passes  the  circling  round  of  the  seasons.  For 
this  they  toil,  if  toil  they  must ;  for  this  they  live.  And  for  this 
multitudes  of  our  youth  are  being  educated.  Enjoyment  is  the 
aim.  Pleasure  that  is  found  only  in  the  throng,  evanescent  as 
the  bubble,  bursting  at  touch,  joy  that  the  multitude  make,  this 
is  the  hot  pursuit.  They  would  go  somewhere,  see  somebody, 
or  something.  With  such,  home  happiness,  the  clustering  glad- 
nesses of  the  hearth-stone,  are  mythological,  traditionary,  anti- 
quarian. How  little  noble  thought,  mental  acquisition,  elevat- 
ing emotion,  in  all  this  wild  wandering  for  excitement  and 
pleasure.  How  unseemly  for  one  whose  peculiar,  crowing  idea 
is,  *  I  am  an  immortal,'  to  sport  life  away  thus  in  flitting,  trivial 
enjoyment.  Yet  in  this  giddy  whirl  of  exciting,  ever  varying 
pleasure,  what  treasure  and  time  are  squandered,  what  minds 
perverted,  dwarfed,  what  habits  and  passions  developed,  eclips- 
ing the  divine  original  and  shaming  one's  destiny.  Yet,  with 
those  who  aim  to  lead  society,  this  passion  has  become  as  a 
household  regulation,  and  an  element  of  existence.  If  they  are 
not  recovering  from  some  recent  dissipation,  or  preparing  for 
some  approaching  one,  then  are  they  ready  to  die  of  quiet  and 
dulness. 

Another  form  of  this  same  passion  for  present  enjoyment  is 
seen  in  our  making  so  much  tributaiy  to  the  luxuries  of  the  tar* 
ble.  Not  long  since,  on  an  outlay  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  a  hotel  was  opened  in  one  of  our  principal  cities,  unri- 
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vailed  In  the  world  for  its  splendor  in  general,  but  for  the  luxu- 
ries of  its  table  in  particular.  Its  "  bill  of  fare  **  was  an 
elegantly  bound  volume,  offering  to  its  hungry  guest  five  hun- 
dred different  dishes  !  It  was  a  shrewd  investment,  whose  high 
per  cent,  return  was  felt  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  growing  pas- 
sion for  high  living.  Results  have  proved  the  shrewdness  of 
the  investment.  Eating  has  become  with  us  a  kind  of  system- 
atic mania.  Every  land,  and  all  waters,  are  taxed  for  our  table. 
Foreign  cooks  cater  to  our  appetites.  Course  follows  course  at 
the  social  dinner.  An  evening  entertainment  in  high  life,  that 
is  ambitious  to  be  the  party  of  the  season,  swallows  up  the 
profits  of  the  year's  business ;  while  the  variety  and  richness  of 
the  public  table  of  a  fashionable  hotel  are  absolutely  enormous. 
Yet  is  it  a  provision  demanded  by  the  public  appetite.  For  the 
first  and  main  question,  usually,  concerning  a  hotel  or  boarding 
place,  is  :  "Do  they  set  a  good  table?"  How  much  this  ques- 
tion has  to  do  with  boarding  schools  and  seminaries,  trustees 
and  teachers  have  good  occasion  to  know.  As  if  man's  main 
characteristic  were  a  stomach,  and  hence 

**  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  "—dinners ! 

Can  we  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  exaltation  of  the 
animal  over  the  immortal  is  a  mark  of  voluptuousness  and  sen- 
sual decadence  in  society  ?  Look  at  Rome.  Nursed  in  pov- 
erty, strengthened  by  toil,  and  buffeted  by  all  adverse  winds, 
she  bred  men,  and  conquered  the  world.  But  with  conquest 
came  wealth.  Then  luxury,  indolence,  effeminacy,  ruin.  "Lux- 
ury," says  Juvenal,  "  more  powerful  than  arms,  enslaved  the 
nation,  punished  the  world's  conquerer,  and  avenged  the  world." 
— Sat.  6:  291.  One  of  her  emperors,  Vitellius,  was  accus- 
tomed to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  different  persons,  and 
each  entertainment  cost  his  honored  host  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. — ^Tac.  2  :  95.  At  one  supper  given  to  the  emperor  by 
his  brother,  two  thousand  choice  fishes  and  seven  thousand 
fowls  were  served.  An  ordinary  supper  of  Lucullus  cost  about 
seven  thousand  dollars,  and  one  entertainment  of  Caligula  was 
at  an  expense  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. — 
Seneca,  De  Consol.  ad  Helv.  matrem.     This  was  not  in  the 
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palmy  days  of  Rome's  ascendant  in  conquests,  statesmen  and 
scholars.  Men  go  not  from  such  banquets  to  the  field,  the 
forum,  the  library,  to  enhance  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  their 
country.  The  words  of  the  historian  of  the  times  are  in  point 
here. 

^^  Whenever  the  rich  prepare  a  solemn  and  popnlar  entertaiment ; 
whenever  they  celebrate,  with  profuse  and  pernicious  luxury,  their 
private  banquets  ;  the  choice  of  guests  is  the  subject  of  anxious  de- 
liberation. The  modest,  the  sober  and  learned  are  seldom  preferred. 
....  At  the  Roman  table  the  birds,  the  squirrels  or  the  fish  which 
appear  of  an  uncommon  size,  are  contemplated  with  curious  atten- 
tion ;  a  pair  of  scales  is  actually  applied  to  ascertain  their  real 
weight ;  and  while  the  more  rational  guests  are  disgusted  by  the 
vain  and  tedious  repetition,  notaries  are  summoned  to  attest,  by  an 
authentic  record,  the  truth  of  such  a  marvellous  event. 

'^  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  seldom  engages  the  curiosity  of 
the  nobles,  who  abhor  the  fatigue  and  disdain  the  advantages  of 
study ;  and  the  only  books  which  they  peruse  are  the  Satires  of  Ju- 
venal, and  the  verbose  and  fabulous  histories  of  Marius  Maximus. 
The  libraries  which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers  are  secluded, 
like  dreary  sepulchres,  from  the  light  of  day.  But  the  costly  instru- 
ments of  the  theatre,  flutes,  enormous  lyres  and  hydraulic  organs 
are  constructed  for  their  use  ;  and  the  harmony  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the  palaces  of  Rome.  In 
those  palaces  sound  is  preferred  to  sense,  and  the  care  of  the  body 
to  that  of  the  mind." — Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  c.  31. 

Does  no  one  see,  in  this  condensing  paragraph  of  Roman 
history  a  possible  description  of  what  some  are  pleased  to  call 
^  our  best  society  "  ?  The  body  preferred  to  the  mind,  the  ban- 
queting hall  to  classic  libraries  and  the  groves  of  the  academy ; 
better  critics  on  a  sirloin  than  a  quarto ;  more  inclined  to  weigh 
birds  and  fishes  than  men ;  a  taste  for  champaign  rather  than 
the  waters  of  Helicon,  Parnassus  or 

"  Siloa^s  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  hy  the  oracle  of  God." 

Alas  I  alas  I  that  a  people  should  sell  their  glorious  birthright 
of  God,  the  power  to  think,  and  the  privilege  to  know,  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  and  sweet  sounds  I 

We  have  been  hoping  that  this  terrible  war,  so  deranging  the 
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Industry  and  dwarfing  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  would 
serve  as  some  correction  of  these  social  vices.  Yet  pleasure- 
seekers  have  never  been  so  abundant  on  our  great  thoroughfares 
and  at  fashionable  resorts.  High  prices  seem  rather  to  have 
increased  high  living ;  extravagance  Is  more  rampant ;  and  what 
we  most  needed,  an  elevation  in  wealth  of  the  earning  classes, 
and  a  promotion  of  moral,  mental  and  social  virtues  as  the  rad- 
ical elements  of  the  best  society,  seem  farther  removed  than 
ever. 

The  love  of  display,  of  glare  and  surface  life  are  painfully  on 
the  Increase,  If  not  In  the  ascendant.  This  Is  sought  In  differ- 
ent ways.  One  acquires  an  Incongruous  agglomeration  of  up- 
holstery, paintings,  statuary  and  gewgaws,  in  vast  parlors. 
Another  employs  cooks  and  confectioners,  and  then  crowds  her 
house  to  devour  the  proceeds.  A  third,  through  embroidered 
and  perfumed  notes,  gathers  the  largest  possible  number  of 
costly  dresses  and  jewels  with  the  supposed  owners  attached. 
With  others  foreign  manners  and  customs  are  the  Infinite  in 
gentility.  Hence  they  seek  to  graft  on  our  habits  of  simple, 
republican  equality,  the  display  of  European  nobles,  who  revel 
in  luxury,  and  roll  In  splendor,  at  the  expense  of  the  oppressed 
masses.  So  we  see  this  ridiculous  aping  of  the  foreign  In  ser- 
vants in  livery,  and  coaches  that  sport  a  coat  of  arms.  The 
latest  Parisian  fashion  must  be  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
next  party.  The  crowded  wardrobe  of  the  last  season  is  posi- 
tively vulgar.  At  every  display  each  struggles  to  eclipse  the 
other  in  splendor  and  folly.  And  they  are  the  aristocracy,  the 
leading  members  of  society  In  the  city,  while  following  hard 
after,  the  country  town  apes  the  city.  A  new  bonnet  or  bureau, 
carriage  or  carpet,  in  a  neighborhood.  Is  a  signal  for  a  general 
stir  to  maintain  rank.  What  marks  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
thing  in  town  and  city  Is,  that  all  feel  happy  with  what  they 
have,  till  they  contrast  their  condition  with  those  above  them. 
Positively,  they  are  content,  comparatively,  wretched. 

Hence  the  race  of  the  poor  to  rival  the  rich  in  display ;  hence 
the  race  of  the  rich  to  keep  the  advance,  and  hence  the  perpetual 
struggles  in  society  for  display,  and  surface  life.  The  axioms, 
the  great  postulates,  In  such  life,  are,  that  appearance  is  more 
than  substancei  sound  more  than  sense,  the  body  more  than  the 
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mind.  A  symmetrical  and  solid  education  of  intellect  and 
heart  is  a  doubtful  guarantee  to  position  and  prominence. 

As  in  the  days  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  the  chivalric  knight 
received  his  crown  from  dames  and  damosels,  who  could  not 
read  their  mother  tongue,  so  now,  often,  the  arbiters  of  our 
social  fate  are  little  versed  in  book  lore,  beyond  the  last  French 
novelette,  translated,  or  some  profound  Monthly  distinguished 
for  its  stories,  and  the  fashions. 

Such  life  declares  that  "  the  chief  end  of  man  '^  is  to  live  in  a 
palace  and  enjoy  unrivalled  display.  No  matter  for  one's  igno- 
rance, if  he  be  wealthy. 

•*  Though  you  are  worthless,  witless,  never  mind  it ; 
You  may  have  been  a  stable-boy  —  what  then  ? 
^is  wealth,  good  Sir,  makes  honorable  men/* 

See  yon  queenly  one  sweep  along  the  hall,  gorgeous  in  satins, 
rich  in  a  mist  of  laces,  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  external. 
Such  a  commotion  she  makes  among  common  folk  as  a  steamer 
among  yawls  and  flat  boats.  That  plain,  modest  woman  stand- 
ing by,  in  a  last  year's  delaine,  purchased  before  her  husband 
and  eldest  son  went  to  the  war,  carries  in  her  head  an  undevel- 
oped college,  and  in  her  heart  a  continent  of  benevolence.  She 
was  the  playmate  of  the  other  in  childhood.  But  why  does  the 
queenly  one  brush  by  her  unseeing?  She  is  a  mechanic's  wife ! 
Gilded  bauble  that  the  haughty  one  is,  how  can  she  forget  that 
she  herself  is  a  cobbler's  daughter  !  How  forget,  that  the  ad- 
ventitious circumstance  of  a  marriage  with  a  shoddy  contractor 
who  has  found  that  patriotism  pays,  and  not  her  own  work  or 
worth,  has  plticed  her  where  she  is  ! 

Let  that  nice  young  man,  fresh  from  the  tailor  and  the  bar- 
ber, escort  her  pompously  to  the  piano,  but  with  all  her  choice 
music,  home  and  foreign,  she  will  not  give  you  that  sweet,  sim- 
ple air : 

**  I  remember,  I  remember 
The  house  where  I  was  born. 

Yet  such  are  the  social,  educational  influences,  that  one  half 
our  daughters  are  aspiring  to  be  like  that  woman.  While  in 
the  society  of  such,  one  must  forget  emotions  and  aspirations  that 
become  a  noble  woman,  or  a  noble  man.  And  to  gain  such 
position,  to  make  such  display,  in  mansion  or  equipage,  feasting 
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or  dressing,  it  is  mournful  to  see  how  many  of  our  youth  of  both 
sexes  are  sacrificing  substance  and  sense,  ingenuousness,  vigor- 
ous thought,  and  true  manliness  of  character.  It  is  daubing 
the  temple  of  our  eternity  with  untempered  mortar.  Under 
such  influences,  and  guided  by  such  aspirations,  what  wrecks 
are  made  1  The  youthfiil  voyager  on  life's  river,  nobly  freighted, 
nobly  destined,  is  caught  in  one  of  these  side  eddies,  where 
feathers  and  drift  wood  circle  away  their  existence.  Here  he 
sports  in  the  foam,  till,  with  the  common  drift,  he  disappears 
through  the  giddy,  turbid  centre. 

To  gratify  this  passion  for  enjoyment,  feasting  and  display, 
gold  is  in  large  demand.    So  to  appearance  the  love  of  it  is  the 
master  passion  of  the  nation.     And  yet  we  incline  to  think  that 
we  are  not  so  much  a  money-loving,  as  a  money-using  people. 
It  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Americans  to  amass  and  hoard, 
but  rather  to  get  and  use.     Hence  this  passion  is  rather  auxili- 
ary and  instrumental  to  the  others  that  we  have  mentioned. 
They  can  be  gratified  only  through  money,  and  so  they  goad  us 
on  to  toil  for  it,  and  toil  we  (Jo.    To  get  gold  we  fill  up  valleys, 
tunnel  mountains,  bridge  rivers,  and  pour  them  through  cotton 
factories.      We  stretch  the  iron  track  away  for   thousands  of 
miles,  that  dollars  may  come  to  us  faster  and  easier.     We  har- 
ness the  lightning  to  the  endless  wire,  and  convert  the  bolts  of 
heaven  into  couriers,  to  run  express  to  and  fro  for  our  purses.' 
Just  now  we  are  threading  the  icebergs  of  the  arctic  with  our 
speaking  wires  that  we  may  be  on  social  terms  and  in  daily  in- 
tercourse with  the  north  pole  and  all  beyond  about  per  cents. 
We  vex  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Amazon  and  the 
Nile.     We  make  glass  beads  for  the  Indian,  and  railroads  and 
steam  engines  for  the  autocrat  of   Kussia.     We  pick  gums, 
spices,   and  precious  stones,  ft'om  the  scorching  sands  of  the 
equator,   and  through  the  frozen  oceans  we  chase  the  whi^le. 
We  chaffer  with  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  with  the  animal  Hot- 
tentot, the    ice-housed  Laplander,  and  the  polyglot  swarms  of 
middle  and  southern  Europe.     We  retail  Fresh  Pond  ice  in  the 
streets  of  Calcutta,  and  calico  in  the  city  of  the  Caliphs.    And 
but  yesterday  our  navy  began  to  stand  off  and  on  the  strange 
shores  of  Japan,  with  the  true  American  question,  ''How  will 
you  trade?"    There  is  no  ocean  breeze  but  it  fills  an  American 
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sail,  no  navigable  stream,  but  it  boils  in  the  wake  of  an  Ameri- 
can keel.  No  island,  but  the  footprints  of  Americans  are  on  it, 
no  tribe  or  city,  but  there  is  heard  therein  our  accent  of  barter 
and  trade. 

And  all  this  for  gold !  To  multiply  dollars,  our  vast  popula- 
tion, from  ocean  to  ocean,  is  a  bee-hive  of  agitation,  an  ant-hill 
of  labor,  each  tugging  to  carry  off  his  particle  of  dust. 

We  are  aware  that  this  passion  and  work  are  mingled 
with  love  of  country,  of  knowledge,  of  national  fame,  and  of 
the  spread  of  noble  principles.  We  by  no  means  forget  or 
lightly  esteem  our  national  enterprise.  We  love  to  think  of  the 
iron  energy  of  a  people  whose  will  is  as  destiny,  whose  perse- 
verance is  as  untiring  as  gravitation,  whose  footsteps  go  forth 
as  the  morning  into  all  lands,  whose  hands  gather  treasure 
from  city  and  desert,  ocean  and  mountain-top,  palace  and  ice- 
berg. We  love  to  dwell  on  the  hardy  enterprise  that  yearly 
turns  a  vast  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  that  pushes  along 
the  panting  steamer,  where  till  yesterday  was  only  the  Indian 
canoe,  that  makes  the  forest  of  to-day  give  place  to-morrow  to 
the  bustling,  jostling,  struggling  sons  of  trade.  We  love  to 
contemplate  the  sublime  project  of  sundering  two  continents, 
mingling  two  oceans,  at  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  of 
casting  up  a  highway  for  the  nations  across  our  entire  continent, 
having  one  depot  at  the  rising  and  one  at  the  setting  of  the  sim, 
and  thereby  enriching  om'selves  with  the  trade  of  all  the  Orient, 
and  forming  a  new  pathway  for  the  commerce  of  the  worid. 
And  yet,  despite  all  the  good  or  the  glory  of  this,  the  admis- 
sion is*  forced  from  us  that  the  motive  power  and  mighty  aim  of 
very  much  of  this  enterprise  is  the  gain  of  gold. 

So  much  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  end,  so  far  is  it  temporal 
and  earthy,  a  reproach  to  our  immortality,  and  a  perversion  of 
our  destiny.  Or  if  we  regard  it  as  a  means,  and  then  scan,  as 
we  have,  the  prominent  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  we  fipd  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  mind  to  the  body  inverted.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  thinking  part  of  man  is  usurped  by  the  physical, 
and  thus  the  quality,  as  the  destiny,  that  distinguishes  him  fi*om 
the  mere  animal,  is  obscured  and  forgotten.  Here,  then,  in 
this  insatiable  thirst  for  gold,  a  sort  of  disease,  national  and 
chronic,  we  have  another  of  those  influences  that  distort  the 
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lum,  and  contract  the  compass  of  a  just  and  complete  clvUizo- 
tion. 

What  18  to  be  done  ?  We  must  habitually  and  practically 
make  a  more  serious  and  just  estimate  of  man  in  his  nature  and 
worth.  In  doing  this  we  are  not  to  examine  the  assessors'  list, 
or  call  in  a  surveyor  to  count  his  acres,  or  ask  the  effect  of  his 
nod  on  exchange.  We  must  look  not  in  his  larder,  wine  cellar, 
or  wardrobe.  We  must  inquire  not  if  his  coach  be  of  solid 
silver,  as  in  the  days  of  Nero,  or  if  his  mansion  cost  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  borrowed  money,  as  did 
Cicero's,  or  if  his  wife  wear  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  jewelry,  as  did  Caligula's.  These  are  the  com- 
mon questions,  leading  to  the  common  error,  in  the  estimation 
of  men. 

When  we  seek  a  just  valuation  of  a  man,  we  must  mainly 
remember  that  he  has  a  head  and  a  heart ;  and  In  making  out 
our  inventory  we  must  note  carefully  his  golden  opinions,  his 
jewels  of  thought,  his  brilliant  ideas.  We  must  turn  to  every 
light  the  diamonds  of  truth,  for  which  he  has  delved  deep  and 
long  and  hard,  in  the  mines  of  knowledge.  We  must  examine, 
with  most  absorbing  interest,  the  pearls  of  great  price  that 
adorn  his  heart.  We  must  prize,  not  the  massive  chain  on  his 
chronometer,  but  the  iron  links  of  his  logic,  by  which  he  binds 
his  erring  fellow  to  truth.  We  must  mark,  not  his  leading  in 
the  fashions,  but  his  power  of  word  and  life,  by  which,  with 
gentle  force,  he  leads  to  eminence  in  virtue  and  purity.  We 
must  inquire,  if  in  giving  and  receiving  knowledge,  in  the  marts 
of  learning,  exchange  is  always  above  par  in  his  favor.  We 
must  ask  if  he  can  honor  drafts  at  sight,  and  to  any  amount, 
on  his  intellectual  capital.  We  must  know  if  his  endorsement 
of  a  principle  is  as  good  as  the  golden  truth  counted  out  thought 
by  thought.  We  must  examine  whether  his  wealth,  intellectual 
and  moral,  is  in  good  investments,  paying  sure,  frequent  and 
just  dividends. 

We  must  look  carefully  at  the  amount  of  mortgage  he  holds 
on  the  libraries  of  the  dead.  We  must  criticise  his  skill  in  con- 
verting the  obsolete  and  curious  literary  coin  of  Greece,  Rome  and 
Venice,  into  the  currency  of  to-day.  Specially  and  above  all, 
we  must  ask  how  much  of  all  his  treasure  he  can  take  with  him 
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when  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it,  and  how  much  at 
the  same  time  will  be  left  as  an  undevised  jet  precious  inheri- 
tance to  a  growing  civilization. 


ARTICLE  V. 
THE   POWERS    OF   THE  WORLD  TO  COME : 

AN  EXEGESIS  OF  HEBREWS  VI.   V. 

Jvpufttif  Tt  ftUiorrog  al&rog:  What  is  thc  meaning  of  thid  phrase- 
ology, rendered  in  the  common  English  version,  **  The  powers 
of  the  world  to  come  "  ? 

There  is  no  similar  formula  in  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
nor  in  the  LXX.'s  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  There- 
fore we  must  take  the  words  separately,  in  order  to  come  at 
their  meaning. 

But  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  this,  since  there  is  such  a 
multitude  of  passages  in  which  each  word  occurs.  Thus  Si'vann 
and  its  derivatives  occur  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen  instances 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  in  the  LXX. ;  and  Trommius  gives  the  following 
words  as  its  different  meanings,  viz :  potentia,  altitudo,  vir, 
opes,  copia,  robur,  turba,  vis,  manus,  castra,  bellum,  agger, 
servus,  populus,  os,  exercitus,  and  militia.  In  looking  through 
the  whole,  we  may  perceive  that  the  single  term  "  influences  " 
may  represent  them  all,  and  thus  we  have  **  The  influences  of 
fiiixovr og  odAog^**  whatever  those  words  may  indicate. 

Again,  fii^^m  and  fiUiorrog  occur  in  one  hundred  and  ten  passa- 
ges in  the  New  Testament  and  in  seven  of  the  LXX.,  if  we 
include  the  Apocrypha ;  and  in  them  all  we  have  the  meaning 
''  about  to  be,"  or  ^  about  to  come."  Thus  we  have  ^  The  in- 
fluences of  the  coming  olwr,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 

And  now  we  come  to  "  the  hill  of  difficulty,"  which  is  to  fix 
the  meaning  of  ol^^.     If  we  refer  to  its  derivation  we  get  the 
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meaning  ^always  existing";  and  jet  the  usus  loquendi  in 
Hellenistic  Greek  is  exceedingly  diversified.  It  occurs  in  no 
less  than  four  hundred  and  four  instances  in  both  Testaments. 

And  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  great  diversity  of  usage,  take 
the  following  passages  :  Isa.  Ixiiiv  9,  rUt  ifiiqag  rod  aiwroj,  "days 
of  old."  Ps.  cxlii.  3,  «?  vtx^ovg  aiAvog^  "  as  amoug  those  long 
dead  " ;  and,  in  many  passages,  where  it  is  used  without  ad- 
juncts, it  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  **  seculum,"  "  aevum," 
'^aetemitas."  These  are  so  numerous  that  they  need  not  be 
specified.  Again,  with  various  prepositions  we  have  such  for- 
mulas as  the  following,  viz  :  9i'  cdmpog^  "  through  ages" ;  •it  ror 
alwta^  "for  ever  " ;  tig  ror  aUta  ai&tog^  " to  ctemity  of  eternity" ; 

tig  rovg  aiwvag  Twr  aibivrnv^  "  for  CVCr  and  CVCr." 

Again,  it  is  used  as  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Most  High ;  as 

in     Isa.     Ivii.      15  :      Ta^«  Xiy**  i  liipttnog  iv  ifiplarotg  xtttotxiav  Tov  cU^vOy 

"  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  one  that  inhabiteth  eternity .** 

Again,  it  seems  to  mean  the  earth  or  the  frame  of  nature ; 
Prov.  viii.  23 ;  nab  rov  aimrog  i&»iit9Xitoai  /it ;  "  Before  the  world 
was  he  established  me" ;  and  that  this  was  the  idea  of  the  LXX* 
appears  from  the  parallelism  that  follows;  viz.,  h  icQx^  ngo  rod 
Tir  yi>  TToiiyaai,  "In  the  beginning,  before  the  making  of  the 
earth." 

So  also  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  i.  2  ;  ^«*  <^  *ci  inoitjat  rovg 
oiAtag^  "  By  whom  he  made  the  worlds."  In  passing,  we  may 
remark  that  there  is  no  good  sense  in  rendering  this  phrase  ac- 
cording to  the  Unitarian  exegesis ;  "  By  whom  he  constituted 
the  ages,"  meaning  the  patriarchal.  Mosaic  and  Christian  dis- 
pensations. For,  although  the  word  might  have  been  thus 
used  by  the  Jews,  it  could  not  have  been  so  used  by  the  writer 
of  the  Hebrews ;  for  it  would  make  nonsense  in  this  connection. 
For  the  words  indicate  a  physical  creation,  as  all  the  ancient 
Fathers  from  Justin  the  Martyr  downward,  strenuously  main- 
tained, and  such  appears  to  be  its  logical  connection. 

To  make  this  the  more  certain,  see  Hebrews  xi.  3 ;  niaru 
v9Wfitv  xaTijQTia&ai  roiig  aiAvag  /i.>«Tt  ^tov,  "Through  fiiith  wc  Under- 
stand that  the  worlds  were  formed  by  the  word  of  God."  No- 
tice, moreover,  what  sense  it  would  make  to  adopt  the  Unita- 
rian exegesis  of  *'  the  ages,"  in  connection  with  the  next  phrase, 

49* 
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viz.,  ^  So  that  things  which  are  Been  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear." 

And,  to  make  the  thing  more  certain,  if  possible,  we  remark 
that  the  Syriac  and  other  versions  adopt  the  word  which  signi- 
fies "  the  universe." 

So  likewise  Bishop  Bull  says  that  at£v  is  frequently  used  in 
the  Jewish  writings  as  meaning  ^  worlds,"  in  allusion  to  their 
notion  of  ^  the  three  worlds,"  viz. ;  the  lower  world  or  the  re- 
gion of  the  elements ;  the  middle  world,  or  the  region  of  the 
celestial  orbs ;  and  the  upper  world,  or  the  abode  of  the  divine 
-  majesty ;  or  what  Paul  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  seems  to  mean  by  ^  the 
third  heavens." 

Thus,  though  we  find  that  olwv  is  used  to  mean  the  worid ; 
and  though  Jewish  usage  was  as  above  indicated,  yet  we  here 
see  no  argument  for  understanding  nixxorrog  aUiitog  as  meaning 
**  the  eternal  world,"  "heaven,"  or  ''the  third  heavens." 

What  then  shall  we  do  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  words 
fiiixonog  aie»vot  in  Hcbrcws  vi.  6  ?  We  find  a  phrase  in  Hebrews 
ii.  5,  which  is  somewhat  analagous,  viz.,  o^  y<^  arr^^^^i  vniti^t 
Ti,v  oUwfiitiiv  tIjv  tAixiovaat ;  which  is  rendered,  ''For  unto  the  an- 
gels hath  he  not  put  in  subjection  the  world  to  come." 

oixovfAinit^  that  is  here  rendered  "  world  "  (which  is  derived 
from  oUia^  that  is  used  nine  times  in  the  New  Testament  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  dwell "  or  "  to  inhabit,"  and  sixty-three  times  in  the 
LXX.)  is  employed  in  fifteen  instances  in  the  New  Testament 
and  thirty-eight  in  the  LXX.  for  the  inhabited  earth ;  and  by 
the  showing  of  all  commentators,  as  well  as  by  its  connection,  it 
means  the  coming  age  or  the  new  dispensation  as  distinguished 
from  the  old.  The  term  f^ixxwaar  seems  to  be  used  because  it 
was  "  the  coming  age  "  so  long  as  the  temple  and  the  Jewish 
state  were  in  existence. 

The  apostle  was  showing  Christ's  superiority  to  angels,  and 
consequently  the  superiority  of  the  Messianic  age  to  the  old 
dispensation*  Besides  we  find  in  1  Cor.  x.  11,  another  phrase 
that  has  some  slight  analogy  to  the  terms  nixxonog  ai<3ro$,  viz., 
§lg  <nj(  T«  riXti  r£t  alwvav  »aTt}miait ;  rendered  in  our  version,  "  on 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  But  it  needs  hardly 
be  said  that  it  has  been  fully  shown  by  learned  commenta- 
tors, both  orthodox  and  heterodox,  as  Grotius,  Crellius,  Light- 
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foot,  Whitby,  Pearse,  Rosenmiiller  and  others,  that  this  phrase 
cannot  be  properly  rendered  "  ends  of  the  world  ^  in  any  appro- 
priate sense.  And  some  have  maintained  that  there  is  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  Jewish  notion  of  computing  the  duration 
of  the  world,  which  was  by  dividing  it  into  periods  of  two 
thousand  years;  as  (1)  the  period  before  the  law,  or  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation ;  (2)  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; 
and  (3)  the  Messianic  age,  or  the  final  dispensation  of  God  to 
man. 

Now,  if  the  apostle  used  alAt  in  such  a  sense,  it  is  as  if  he 
had  said,  ^  If  the  Israelites  perished  without  mercy  in  an  age  of 
comparative  darkness,  because  they  lusted  after  evil  things,  how 
much  more  shall  ye  perish  in  your  sins,  if  ye  ignore  all  the 
greater  and  better  light  of  Grod's  final  dispensation  under  the 
Messiah."  Now  if  this  has  any  bearing  upon  Heb.  ii.  5,  and 
Heb.  vi.  5,  we  may  consider  the  apostle  as  appealing  to  his 
Jewish  brethren  by  a  kind  of  argumentum  ad  hominem  in  respect 
to  their  views  of  the  coming  age,  or  the  final  dispensation  of 
God  to  man.  How  powerful  is  his  argument  against  apostasy 
as  thus  understood,  since  they  would  sin  against  the  last  remedy 
provided  for  the  moral  maladies  of  the  world.  It  makes  his 
argument  more  potent  than  any  other  exegesis  possibly  can.  It 
may  be  stated  as  follows  :  ^  For  it  is  impossible  for  such  as  were 
once  enlightened  and  have  had  some  correct  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  and  have  felt  the  convincing  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  have  had  some  correct  views  of  the  gospel, 
and  have  felt  in  a  measure  the  powerful  influences  of  God's 
final  dispensation  of  the  church  confirmed  by  miracles  which 
none  could  deny,  to  renew  them  to  repentance,  since  they  have 
fallen  away,  apostatized  from  all  the  benign  influences  of  that 
dispensation  to  which  all  Israel  looked  forward  with  intense  in- 
terest as  the  final  dispensation.  For  they  have  done  worse  than 
those  who  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  since  they  have  done  it 
the  second  time,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  wonders  that  attended 
the  first  crucifixion ;  and  they  have  sinned  against  the  last  rem- 
edy, and  put  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  its  blessings." 

With  this  agrees  the  closing  part  of  his  argument,  which 
seems  to  have  been  utterly  ignored  by  most  commentators, 
where  such  persons  are  compared  ^  to  those  portions  of  the 
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earth  which  bear  thoniB  and  briars,"  which  are  destined  to  the 
fire. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  ^  tasting  of  the  heavenly 
gift  "  can  be  predicated  only  of  real  Christians,  and  that  there- 
fore the  apostle  speaks  hypotheticaUy  concerning  the  danger  of 
apostasy. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  we  have  an  argument  against  their 
being  real  Christians  in  the  very  words  of  the  Grrcek.  For 
ytvaafiivwi  with  the  genitive  ^n^  6wq%ai  xi^  inwQotiw  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  an  experimental  tasting  of  the  heavenly  gift. 
For  verbs  of  sense  with  a  genitive  have  «  less  meaning  than 
with  the  accusative.  We  must  admit  this,  or  make  Paul  con- 
tradict himself  in  the  two  accounts  of  his  conversion.  Thus  in 
Acts  ix.  7,  it  is  said  that  the  men  who  journeyed  with  him  heard 
the  voice,  oxoi^orrcc  TVS  ipm^c,  but  saw  no  man.  Here  the  object 
is  in  the  genitive,  and  the  substance  of  the  declaration  is  that 
they  heard  a  noise  without  understanding  the  words  and  their 
import.  But  in  Acts  xxii.  9.  Paul  says  ri^v  ai  fopifV  mix  ^ttwaaw^ 
^  They  heard  not  the  voice.''  Here  the  verb  governs  the  accu- 
sative, and  it  means  that  they  did  not  hear,  understanding  the 
utterance. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  Acts  zxvi.  14,  we  shall  see  why  it  was 
that  the  men  did  not  understand,  while  Paul  did :  ^Mowta  <pwi,v 
kaXovoav  nQ6(  fit  ry  'EfiQaUi  iiaXittrtf;  ^  I  heard  a  voioc  Speaking  unto 
me  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.**  Paul  heard  understandingly  be- 
cause he  was  familiar  with  the  Hebrew,  while  those  who  accom- 
panied him,  in  their  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  heard  only  a  noise. 

This  peculiarity  runs  through  Greek  usage  in  all  verbs  of 
sense.  So  here  in  Heb.  vi.  6,  ytvaa^irov^  as  first  used  is  with 
the  genitive,  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  experimental 
tasting  of  the  heavenly  gift,  but  some  perception  of  it ;  while  in 
the  clause  that  follows  the  word  governs  the  accusative.  And 
they  had  such  an  imperfect  and  partial  taste  as  Herod  had  when 
he  gladly  heard  John  preach,  and  felt  somewhat  the  influences 
of  God's  final  dispensation  to  the  church.  But  they  were  never 
converted ;  and  naqantoirrag^  having  apostatized,  they  are  like 
those  portions  of  the  earth  that  bear  thorns  and  briars,  ^  whose 
end  is  to  be  burned."  Thus  the  apostle  would  have  the  He- 
brews take  good  heed  not  to  follow  those  who  went  back  and 
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walked  no  more  with  Christ,  for  they  were  in  danger  of  sinning 
against  the  last  remedy  for  fallen  humanity,  and  thus  falling 
into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  again,  that  the  expression  TtiAiv 
iarauattiUiv  tig  fitravotat,  in  the  sixth  vcrsc,  makcs  it  certain 
that  the  persons  spoken  of  had  been  once  renewed,  and  that 
nuXtv  must  settle  that  point. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  naXtt  is  used  with  very  great 
latitude  in  both  Testaments,  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New,  and  the  twelve  in  the 
LXX.'s  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  While  it  is  admit- 
ted that  it  often  denotes  a  repetition  of  an  act,  it  seems  not  al- 
ways to  do  so ;  and  for  such  as  wish  to  show  that  a  contrary 
view  may  be  defended,  we  suggest  for  their  consideration  its 
usage  in  Matt.  iv.  8  ;  Mark  x.  10 ;  x.  32  ;  xiv.  69  ;  and  xv.  13  ; 
John  X.  7  ;  Acts  x.  16  ;  Rom.  xi.  23  ;  Deut.  xxx.  3  ;  2  Chron. 
xix.  4.  In  these  places  nahv  may  be  considered  as  rather  an 
expletive.  And  if  this  may  be  taken  so  in  Heb.  vi.  6,  we  may 
affirm  that  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  this  exhortation 
against  apostasy. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

OUR  NATIONAL  BANNER :   ITS   SACRED  ORIGIN  AND 

IMPORT. 

It  was  valuable  beyond  estimation  in  the  days  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary fathers,  who  devised  its  present  form,  and  suffered  so 
terribly  to  maintain  it.  But  it  has  become  vastly  more  so  of 
late,  by  the  immense  sacrifices  made  to  crush  this  great  and 
infamous  rebellion.  If  a  good  thing  may  be  properly  estimated 
by  what  it  costs,  who  can  now  estimate  the  full  value  of  our 
national  emblem?  Language,  and  even  our  arithmetic,  fail. 
For,  though  we  may  approximate  in  our  estimate  of  the  money 
expended  and  property  wasted,  on  both  sides,  for  both  sides  are 
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still  our  country  and  so  the  sacrifice  is  one,  yet  who  can  esti- 
mate the  value  of  human  lives  also  here  sacrificed,  with  all  the 
suiTerings  endured,  the  tears  shed  in  desolated  homes,  and  the 
misery  involved?  All  this  and  more  must  be  brought  into  the 
account  and  truly  computed,  would  we  know  the  fiill  cost  of 
this  civil  war,  and  the  true  value  of  our  fisderal  ensign.  Nor 
have  all  this  life  and  treasure  and  tears  been  expended  in  vain. 
Our  banner  is  the  emblem  of  our  national  sovereignty,  protect- 
ing aU  our  rights  and  privileges,  our  institutions  of  learning  and 
benevolence,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  leading  the 
way  for  all  nations,  through  our  example,  to  enjoy,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  the  same  exaltation. 

But  this  fireat  value  of  our  banner  will  appear  still  further 
enhanced,  if  we  caU  to  mind  its  Hebrew  ori^  and  design,  as 
we  may  learn  them  from  the  Scriptures.  The  first  mention  of 
the  name  is  not  discoverable  in  our  translation,  except  by  aid  of 
the  ^marginal  reading.*'  It  is  found  in  the  following  connec- 
tion. On  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  under  Moses,  the  first  conflict  they  had  with  an 
enemy  was  at  Rephidim,  with  Amalek  : 

^  And  Moses  said  unto  Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men,  and  go 
out,  fight  with  Amalek.  To-morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  with  the  rod  of  God  in  my  hand.  So  Joshua  did  as 
Moses  had  said  to  him,  and  fought  with  Amalek ;  and  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Hur,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel  prevailed ; 
and  when  he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed.  But  Moses' 
hands  were  heavy ;  and  they  took  a  stone  and  put  it  under  him, 
and  he  sat  thereon ;  and  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands, 
the  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side ;  and 
hb  hands  were  steady  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  And 
Joshua  discomfitted  Amalek  and  his  people  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  me- 
morial in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua ;  for  I 
will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven.  And  Moses  built  an  altar  and  called  the  name  of  it 
Jehovah-nissi."  Mar^nal  reading,  ^  The  Lord  my  banner." — 
Ex.   xvii.    9 — 15. 
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The  Hebrew  verb  Dp3,  nausas,  from  whieh  the  noun 
D3,  nase,  including  the  pronoun,  *^pp,  nissi,  rendered  banner 
and  my  banner  is  derived,  signifies,  to  lifl  up,  to  elevate ;  and 
80  the  noun,  something  elevated,  lifted  up,  as  a  lofty  signal, 
a  standard,  banner,  flag  of  a  ship,  etc.  But  notice  the  con- 
nection here,  that  we  may  learn  its  original  design  and  object. 

Moses,  as  **  Conmiander-in-chief "  of  the  army  of  Israel,  under 
Jehovah,  having  given  directions  to  Joshua,  his  **  Lieutenant- 
General,"  to  select  men  and  put  them  in  battle  array,  at  a  set 
hour  on  the  morrow,  says,  ^  I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
with  the  rod  of  God  in  mine  hand."  Here  was  the  banner,  that 
*'rod  of  God,"  now  to  be  "lifted  up"  and  displayed  upon  a 
neighboring  elevation,  in  fiill  view  of  Joshua  and  his  army,  that 
it  might  be  seen  by  them.  Not  only  so,  but  pointing  toward 
heaven,  it  indicated  the  source  whence  he  expected  aid,  as  often 
before,  when  performing  those  stupendous  miracles  in  Egypt 
and  at  the  Bed  Sea.  The  circumstances  on  this  occasion  would 
seem  to  imply  a  flag  attached  to  the  stafl",  "  the  rod  of  God." 

But  why  must  this  banner  be  kept  uplifted  ?  Notice  the  fur- 
ther connection.  "It  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his 
hand,"  and  *the  rod  of  God'  was  in  it,  "that  Israel  pre- 
vailed ;  but  when  he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed." 
Aaron  and  Hur,  Moses'  body  guard,  and  staff  officers,  perceiv- 
ing this,  and  also  that  Moses'  hands  were  weary,  contrived  him 
a  seat  upon  a  stone,  while  they,  one  on  either  side,  upheld  his 
hands,  containing  the  banner  of  God,  until  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  Amalek. 

When  the  victory  had  been  thus  secured,  Moses  is  divinely  re- 
quired to  "  write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it 
in  the  ears  of  Joshua,"  that  he,  the  commanding  general,  and 
all  Israel  might  know,  and  remember  too,  whence  came  this 
and  every  victory.  And  furthermore,  an  altar  was  built,  proba- 
•  bly  on  this  very  spot,  and  it  may  be,  with  that  very  stone  in- 
wrought, whereon  Moses  sat,  and  this  was  called  "  Jehovahr- 
nissi,"  "  the  Lord  my  banner,"  to  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  the 
event. 

Although  prayer  is  not  directly  mentioned,  in  thb  connection, 
yet  it  is  clearly  implied,  both  ^^  ^tar  and  the  lifting  up  of 
hands  being  the  emblem  of  prayer.     The  pleasing  result  also  in 
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connection  with  the  narrative  shows  the  peculiar  efficacy  of 
such  service.  God  loves  to  be  recognized,  especially  in  his  be- 
stowment  of  great  blessings.  This  origin  of  the  banner,  then, 
clearly  teaches  its  beautifiil  and  important  significance,  its  orig- 
inal design  and  object,  to  lead  all,  but  especially  those  fighting 
under  the  national  banner,  to  remember  whence  the  true  source 
of  success  and  prosperity ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  unite  their 
fervent  and  constant  prayers  to  Him  alone,  who  giveth  the  vic- 
tory in  war,  or  prosperity  in  peace. 

A  few  other  illustrations  from  Scripture  may  here  be  given 
briefly,  enforcing  the  same  idea.  ^  Lift  ye  up  a  banner  upon 
the  high  mountain ;  exalt  the  voice." — Isa.  xiii.  2.  T  Thou  hast 
given  a  banner  to  them  that. fear  thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed 
because  of  the  truth." — ^Ps  Ix.  4.  "  Lift  up  a  standard  for  the 
people." — Isa.  Ixii.  10.  "How  long  shall  I  see  the  standard?' 
— Jer.  iv.  21.  "  See  ye.,  when  he  lifteth  up  an  ensign  on  the 
mountains." — Isa.  xviii.  3.  Hence  the  officer  who  carried  the 
banner,  was  formerly  called  an  ensign,  though  now  second 
lieutenant.  In  all  these  places  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  em- 
ployed, as  in  Exodus,  though  translated  differently,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  variety  or  other  purpose.  But  in  each  case 
there  is  distinct  recognition  of  Jehovah,  if  not  the  duty  of 
of  prayer  also,  implied.  It  was  something  elevated,  pointing 
to  heaven  for  help  to  maintain  truth  and  right.  But  while  thus 
appealing  to  God  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  trusting  in  him,  the 
soldier  must  also  "  keep  his  powder  dry,"  and  fight  with  Joshua 
against  Amalck. 

There  is  indeed  another  Hebrew  word  (i^'J,  dagel,  from  a 
verb  signifying  "  to  cover,")  also  translated  banner  and  stand- 
ard, used  especially  in  connection  with  the  combined  camps  of 
Israel,  being  of  larger  form,  for  three  tribes  in  one  camp,  on 
their  journeys  through  the  wilderness ;  as  the  standard  of  the 
camp  of  Judah,  of  Beuben,  Ephraim  and  Dan,  but  their  design- 
and  object  were  essentially  the  same. 

Our  early  American  fathers  well  understood  this  significancy 
of  their  banner,  several  of  the  earlier  forms  bearing  this  motto ; 
*'  An  appeal  to  heaven."  It  may  be  so  construed,  however, 
as  to  signify  much  more.     The   present  form  of  our  national 
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banner  has  its  peculiar  history  and  further   significance,  which 
may  be. here  briefly  stated. 

*  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  banners  of  the  cross  and 
crescent  designated  the  two  great  conflicting  parties.  ^  But  as 
various  Christian  nations  united  under  the  former  standard,  the 
banners  of  the  cross  must  be  modified  to  distinguish  different 
nations.  Thus  England  bore  a  red  cross  on  a  white  field,  and 
Scotland  a  white  cross  on  a  blue  field.  Other  nations  were  still 
different.  When  England  and  Scotland  were  afterwards  united, 
in  1707,  these  red  and  white  crosses  were  joined  as  a  double 
cross,  on  a  blue  field,  the  origin  of  our  present  colors,  red, 
white  and  blue.  This  device  of  combined  crosses,  placed  in  the 
upper  comer  of  the  staff*  end  of  a  red  flag,  continued  to  form 
the  British  banner  till  1801,  when  the  banner  of  Ireland  was 
also  combined. 

Our  colonies,  of  course-,  used  the  national  banner  of  England, 
till  the  disaffection  opening  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  when 
at  first  they  only  omitted  the  combined  crosses,  retaining  a  plsdn 
red  flag,  their  desires  being  then  centred  on  one  point,  victory, 
of  which  red  was  the  heraldic  emblem.  Such  was  the  flag  used 
on  Bunker's  Hill,  with  the  motto ;  **Come,  if  you  dare  !  " 

As  our  independence  was  soon  after  contemplated,  a  new  flag 
was  desired,  indicative  of  appropriate  ideas,  whose*  device  re- 
quired the  first  talent  of  the  country.  The  long  cherished  old 
flag,  with  its  red,  white  and  blue,  was  before  them.  How 
should  it  be  modified  ?  The  eight  red  and  white  bars  of  the  old 
cross  they  happily  changed  into  the  thirteen  red  and  white 
stripes  of  our  present  flag,  indicating  parallel  and  perpetual 
equality  among  the  States,  rather  than  the  old  centralism.  The 
red  denoted  defiance  and  victory ;  the  white,  purity  and  justice. 
These  united  upon  the  staff  of  prayer,  formed  a  banner,  symbol- 
izing that  by  union  we  shall  achieve  victory,  fighting  in  a  just 
cause,  looking  above.  The  stars  were  not  yet  thought  of,  and 
the  blue  was  then  omitted. 

Washington  raised  this  new  union  flag  of  simple  stripes  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  day  which  gave  birth  to  our  army,  January, 
1776.  In  June,  1777,  the  Colonial  Congress  modified  this 
flag  by  that  beautiful  appendage,  the  stars,  also  to  represent 
States.    They  ordered  **  That  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white, 
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on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation.**  This  sugges- 
tion is  said  to  have  come  from  the  elder  Adams,  selecting  the 
constellation  Lyra,  the  fabled  harp  of  Orpheus,  who  played  so 
skilfully  as  to  charm,  not  only  savage  men  and  wild  beasts, 
but  even  trees  and  rocks,  leading  them  to  bow  in  homage  to  his 
celestial  music.  Hence,  this  zenith  constellation  became  the 
emblem  of  harmony,  and  worthy  to  grace  the  banner  that  vras 
to  wave  over  the  land  of  the  free.  The  blue  was  either  taken 
from  the  sky,  or  the  previous  Covenanter's  banner  in  Scotland, 
significant  of  a  league  and  covenant  of  the  enemy  of  all  oppres- 
sion. May  One,  infinitely  higher  than  Orpheus,  again  touch 
the  now  discordant  strings  of  our  modem  Lyra,  bringing  them 
speedily  into  more  than  primitive  harmony,  so  that  from  the 
true  zenith  of  national  glory,  this  new  constellation  shall  shine 
upon  our  whole  land,  with  superlative  and  ever  increasing 
splendor. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  origin,  design  and  progress  of  our 
national  banner,  we  may  learn  to  regard  it  more  fully  as  the 
emblem  of  civil  government.  This,  like  the  church,  is  **an 
ordinance  of  God,''  instituted  for  the  sake  of  order  and  protec- 
tion in  civil  society,  and  for  the  punishment  of  crime.  "  Ven- 
geance is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord,"  and  he  does  this 
through  the  civil  magistrate  declared  to  be,  in  close  connection, 
**  the  minister  of  God" ;  his  "  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon 
him  that  doeth  evil."  A  just  and  righteous  government  must 
be  sustained  among  men,  or  anarchy  and  every  evil  work  will 
follow.  Even  life  and  death  are  in  the  ruler's  hands,  ^  for  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain."  The  military  and  navy  may  be 
called  to  aid,  when  the  milder  forms  of  civil  power  are  inade- 
quate. Hence,  the  lawful  ma^strate  is  *^  a  terror,  not  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil."  When,  therefore,  the  national  banner 
is  displayed,  we  should  see  in  it,  with  joy,  the  emblem  of  this 
divine  ordinance,  civil  government,  established  by  God  himself 
to  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty,  be  they  few  or 
many.  In  each  banner  all  should  see  a  union  of  divine  and 
civil  power,  a  union  that  is  indeed  strength  with  "  God's  minis- 
ters, attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing."  '*  Therefore 
should  we  render  to  all  their  dues ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 
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due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honor  to 
whom  honor." — Comp.  Rom.  xii.  19  with  xiii.  1 — 7. 

So  every  national  banner  points  to  God,  and  invites  to  special 
prayer  for  protection  and  success.  As  already  illustrated  from 
the  Hebrew,  this  would  seem  to  be  its  original  and  main  de- 
sign. Nor  should  other  significance,  since  properly  appended, 
obscure  the  original.  That  is  still  of  primary  importance.  The 
usual  flag-staff,  like  Moses'  rod,  still  points  to  heaven  as  the 
true  source  of  help,  and  it  may  be  a  lawful  ambition,  with 
proper  motives,  to  raise  the  banner  on  a  high  staff,  on  a  high 
hill,  as  near  to  heaven  as  may  be,  that  all  may  see  it,  and  re- 
member its  lessons,  prayer  and  dependence. 

''  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
but  of  God,  who  directs  our  steps,  and  shows  favor."  Joshua's 
victories  illustrate  this  dependence ;  not  only  that  over  Amalek, 
but  over  Jericho,  and  all  the  Canaanites.  So  of  Gideon  and 
his  three  hundred,  armed  only  with  trumpets,  pitchers  and 
lamps,  most  unlikely  weapons  of  martial  success.  So  also  of 
David's  victory  over  Goliath.  The  Lord  was  David's  banner, 
as  well  as  Moses',  and  Joshua's,  and  Gideon's,  and  many  others. 
The  Bible  is  full  of  illustrations,  familiar  to  all.  But  God  is 
unchangeable,  throughout  all  ages.  He  is  still  the  God  of  na^ 
tions,  and  of  battles,  and  hears  the  prayer  of  faith,  where  the 
banner  is  borne  aloft  in  his  name.  The  following  more  mod- 
ern examples  will  illustrate  this  fact. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  1588,  Philip 
Second  of  Spain  fitted  out  that  immense  fleet,  which  from  its 
formidable  character  was  ostentatiously  called  *'the  invincible 
armada."  Its  express  purpose  was  to  exterminate  the  Protest- 
ant faith,  and  subjugate  England  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. This  ^*  armada"  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ves- 
sels of  war  of  enormous  size,  arranged  on  its  approach  to  the 
coast  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  seven  miles  in  extent,  while 
England  then  had  but  thirty  small  vessels  to  oppose.  But 
wisely  arranging  all  her  military,  as  well  as  this  small  naval 
force,  the  queen  yet  relied  upon  the  God  of  armies,  through 
prayer,  of  which  her  numerous  banners  were  so  significant. 

At  this  crisis,  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  queen  for  humil- 
iation and  prayer,  almost  the  whole  nation  bowed  in  earnest 
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supplication,  and  **  Jehovah-nissi,**  the  God  of  banners,  heard. 
Through  ahnighty  power,  and  by  divine  direction,  a  terrible 
tempest  then  arose  and  swept  over  that  sea,  raising  its  mighty 
waves,  till  the  ocean  boiled  like  a  seething-pot,  and  that  proud 
armada  was  scattered.  The  larger  part  of  the  vessels  were 
engulfed  in  the  deep,  by  a  providence  not  unlike  that  which 
swallowed  up  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts,  and  the  shattered  rem- 
nant returned  to  Spain  in  disgrace.  Not  a  ship  or  soul  touched 
England's  coast,  where  now  her  prayers  were  turned  into 
praises  for  this  signal  deliverance  of  the  Most  High.  How  ap- 
propriate for  such  a  people  :  "  The  Lord  my  banner." 

Not  altogether  unlike  this  is  another  event,  relating  to  early 
New  England  history.  In  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  in  which  our  colonies  bore  a  conspicuous  part  on  this 
side  the  waters,  the  most  formidable  armament  ever  sent  to 
North  America,  was  dispatched  by  France,  1746,  to  recover 
Louisburg  and  conquer  New  England.  This  intelligence  filled 
even  brave  hearts  with  fear ;  but  ^  Jehovah-nissi "  was  their 
key-note  of  preparation.  On  an  appointed  day  of  public  fast- 
ing and  prayer  these  New  England  colonists  wrestled  with  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  prevailed.  Parson  Moody,  a  venerable 
divine  of  York,  Me.,  on  that  occasion  is  said  to  have  offered, 
in  substance,  these  words  in  public  prayer,  relating  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  :  "O  Lord,  put  thou  a  hook  in 
his  nose,  and  turn  him  back  by  the  way  he  cometh,  that  he  may 
not  shoot  an  arrow  here." 

These  and  other  petitions  were  heard,  for  storm  succeeded 
storm,  beating  upon  that  French  fleet,  till  the  greater  part  was 
destroyed,  and  sickness  so  raged  with  the  remnant,  that  the 
expedition  utterly  failed.  One  or  more  of  those  in  command, 
committed  suicide,  dying  in  mortification  and  despair.  The 
few  remaining  ships  and  men  that  survived  returned  to  France 
without  striking  a  blow.  No  human  aid  had  been  interposed, 
save  prayer ;  and  anew  the  colonists  sang,  "  Jehovah-nissi — ^the 
Lord  my  banner." 

Many  similar  interpositions  of  heaven,  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude,  often  delivered  our  fathers,  in  times  of  danger,  in 
the  Indian  wars,  and  especially  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution. 
The  famous  Pequot  war  was  preceded  by  days  of  fiaisting  and 
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prayer,  and  followed  by  thanksgiving,  as  the  records  of  the 
early  churches  abundantly  testify.  These  facts  are  often  omitted 
in  profane  histories,  but  could  we  have  one  inspired,  wherein 
the  true  causes  of  victory  were  duly  entered,  we  should  learn 
more  fully  the  value  of  our  banners,  and  the  power  of  prayer. 

We  may  here  also  see  one  reason  why  good  and  brave  men 
are  often  so  anxious,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  to  keep  their  banner 
aloft,  some  nailing  it  to  the  mast,  in  naval  battles,  as  if  contin- 
uing their  appeals  to  heaven. 

So  was  it  in  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain,  during  our  last 
war  with  Great  Britain,  1814.  It  was  a  quiet  September  Sab- 
bath mom,  when  our  fleet  lay  in  the  bay  of  Plattsburg,  await- 
ing the  movement  of  the  British  squadron.  Conyjiodore  Dow- 
nie  sent  a  man  to  the  mast  head  to  see  what  was  being  done  on 
the  flag-ship  of  the  American  squadron.  ''  Sir,"  answered  the 
lookout,  *'they  are  gathered  about  the  main- mast,  and  they 
seem  to  be  at  prayer,"  thus  holding  up  the  banner,  as  did 
Moses,  appealing  to  heaven.  "  Ah ! "  said  Downie,  "  that 
looks  well  for  them,  but  bad  for  us."  It  was  bad  for  the  British 
Commodore,  for  the  very  first  shot  from  the  American  ship  was 
a  chain  shot  which  cut  poor  Downie  in  two,  killing  him  in  a 
moment. 

McDonough,  like  Commodore  Foote,  was  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, a  man  of  prayer,  and  on  that  occasion  conducted  the  ser- 
vice himself.  "  Jehovah-nissi "  was  the  continued,  unfaltering 
appeal  of  his  banner,  nailed  aloft,  and  ^*  Jehovah-nissi,"  was  the 
bursting  cry  from  other  brave  hearts  and  pleading  tongues  on 
that  deck.  They  were  heard  in  heaven.  God  speedily  con- 
firmed his  word,  on  both  sea  and  land,  giving  them  a  signal 
victory,  with  the  loss  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  against  a 
British  loss  of  twenty-five  hundred,  while  the  "  star-spangled 
banner  "  was  left  to  wave  in  triumph,  till  the  present,  over  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Surely,  if  such  be  the  significancy  of  our  banner,  then  every  ' 
officer  and  soldier  in  our  army  and  navy,  should  remember  and 
be  greatly  encouraged  by  it,  as  they  go  forth  to  the  battle-field. 
While  it  points  to  heaven,  leading  every  heart  to  pray,  it  shall 
also  be  a  shield  to  cover  and  protect  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
thus  give  the  victory. 

60* 
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It  18  pleasing  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  the  example 
of  Maj.  Anderson  in  running  up  the  United  States  flag  on  Fort 
Sumter.  An  appropriate  prayer  was  offered  on  the  occasion, 
as  a  significant  part  of  the  ceremony ;  nor  can  we  believe  it  was 
in  vain,  as  we  recall  his  noble  defence  and  honorable  withdrawal. 
That  banner  arose  with  prayer,  and  wonderfully  protected  that 
little  band  against  fearful  odds,  seventy  against  seven  thousand, 
who  were  mysteriously  constrained  to  permit  its  national  salute, 
on  being  lowered.  Verily,  the  Lord  is  still  our  banner.  We 
will  remember  *^  Jehovah-nissi,"  with  ever-increasing  confidence 
and  joy. 


ARTICLE  Vn. 

ROMANISM    AT    ROME. 

To  know  thoroughly  what  Romanism  is,  it  must  be  studied 
at  Rome.  In  every  other  part  of  the  world,  firom  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  or  the  tolerance  of  another  feith,  it  meets 
with  hindrances  to  its  full  operation.  In  the  Papal  States,  be- 
ing subject  to  no  such  restriction,  it  has  a  free  field.  Every- 
where else,  it  is  the  dried  and  pressed  leaf  of  the  herbarium ; 
at  Rome,  it  is  the  ^gantic  tree,  rooted  in  its  native  soil,  ftdl  of 
sap,  and  producing  luxuriantly  its  own  peculiar  fruit. 

Here,  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  with  his  triple  crown,  sits  on  his 
golden  throne,  the  immaculate  and  infallible  head  of  the  church 
militant.  Hus  IX.,  at  the  first,  would  have  been  a  reformer, 
had  reform  been  practicable.  His  accession  was  hailed  by  the 
Italians  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  He  introduced  certain 
constitutional  elements  into  the  government.  He  granted  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  lay  ministry.  But  the  cardinals 
saw  the  tendency  and  resisted  him.  They  arrested  legitimate 
measures  which  arose  in  the  Chamber,  and  controlled  the  minis- 
try. The  minister  was  deserted  by  the  deputies,  then  assas- 
sinated. The  pope  stood  for  a  while  vacillating.  The  crisis 
jfave  him  an  opportunity  to  signalize  himsdf  in  the  progress  of 
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civil  and  religions  liberty.  We  believe  it  was  in  his  heart  to  do 
80.  But  he  lacked  courage.  He  dared  not  confront  the  car- 
dinals. He  was  not  the  man  for  his  time,  and  he  fled  from  a 
people  that  then  loved  him  as  fervently  as  they  now  hate  him. 
He  refused  their  repeated  invitations  to  return  to  a  government 
of  his  own  projecting.  At  the  dictation  of  his  subaltern  mas- 
ters he  employed  a  foreign  soldiery  to  bombard  his  way  back 
to  the  bosoms  of  his  people ;  and  wading  through  their  blood, 
a  disappointed  man,  he  sits  on  his  throne  fimdy  or  feebly, 
according  to  the  number  of  alien  troops  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Here  is  the  College  of  Cardinals,  that  rear-guard  of  abso- 
lutism, that  impure  junto  of  misanthropy,  tyranny  and  sensual- 
ity. It  numbers  seventy ;  fifty  six  of  whom  are  cardinal  priests, 
twenty  four  cardinal  deacons,  and  six  cardinal  bishops.  The 
pope  appoints  the  cardinals,  and  they,  in  turn,  elect  the  pope, 
and  act  as  his  counsellors  at  home,  and  as  legates  abroad. 
They  assist  him  in  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  one  officiates  as 
his  prime  minister.  Nominally  they  are  subject  to  him,  but  in 
reality  are  his  rulers. 

Examples  of  nobleness  and  philanthropy,  there  are,  doubt- 
less, among  them.  But  according  to  common  fame  and  relia- 
ble testimony,  these  are  the  exceptions.  The  revolution  of 
1848  brought  several  of  them,  for  a  time,  under  the  protection 
of  our  minister  at  Kome,  and  into  a  familiar  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  disclosed  a  social  and  moral  debase- 
ment, the  farthest  remove  from  what  the  gospel  requires  of  its 
teachers,  and  which  would  blast  the  fame  of  any  minister  in  our 
land. 

The  Propaganda  di  Fide,  founded  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622, 
and  further  endowed  by  Urban  VIH.,  is  also  at  Rome.  It  is 
-situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Its  annual  income  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  three 
hundred  thousand  Roman  crowns.  Its  printing  press  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  with  type  for  publishing  in  twenty 
seven  different  languages.  The  French  revolution  swept  over 
it,  and  its  pupils  were  scattered,  its  ftmds  appropriated  to  other 
purposes,  and  its  fonts  of  type  carried  to  Paris.  In  1818 
the  college  was  re-opened  and  it  now  numbers  frx)m  sixty  to 
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Beventy  students,  collected  irom  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
scholastic  dress  is  a  long  black  cassock  bound  with  a  red  girdle, 
two  broad  ribbons  hanging  from  the  shoulders  behind. 

The  students  are  entirelj  supported  by  these  institutions,  even 
to  the  expense  of  travel  to  Rome  and  back  to  their  native  coun- 
try. Each  one  gives  a  pledge  that  he  will  devote  his  life  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  Catholic  faith.  And  so  magical  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  institution  that  it  is  said  no  one  wishes  to  leave  it 
till  the  course  is  completed. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  in  1851,  parts  were  performed  in 
fifty  different  languages.  This  institution  presents  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  some  of  the  comprehensive  educational  principles  of  the 
Bomish  church.  It  disdains  the  odious  distinctions  of  color, 
which  obtain  in  some  parts  of  the  Protestant  church.  The 
blackest  Ethiopian  stands  here  on  a  level  with  the  fmrest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  collects  the  materials  upon  which  it  works 
from  every  nation,  tribe  and  tongue,  and  stimulates  to  the  high- 
est zeal  and  energy  by  the  highest  admiration  and  praise. 

The  Propaganda  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  masterly  system  of 
the  Papacy.  By  the  multiform  orders  of  monks  and  nuns,  as 
through  so  many  veins  and  arteries,  it  noiselessly  sends  out  and 
receives  back  its  vital  fluid.  The  whole  world  is  distinctly 
mapped  out  in  its  halls,  and  the  chief  points  of  influence  mi- 
nutely marked.  A  kind  of  telegraphic  communication  is  estab- 
lished with  the  remotest  stations  in  South  Africa  and  Siberia, 
and  with  almost  every  nook  in  our  own  land,  to  which  the  myr- 
midons of  papal  power  look  with  the  most  of  hope  and  also 
with  the  most  of  fear.  It  is  through  means  of  this  moral  gal- 
vanic battery,  set  up  in  the  Vatican,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
has  gained  its  power  of  ubiquity,  and  has  well-nigh  made  itself 
omnipotent  as  well  as  onmipresent. 

The  same  forestalling,  stimulating  principle  is  applied  in  the 
training  of  monastic  females.  At  vespers,  on  Sabbath  evening, 
we  have  witnessed  a  service  by  the  **  white  nuns,"  illustrating 
this  feature  of  Romanism.  They  are  girls  from  eight  to  six- 
teen, with  blue  frocks  and  white  veils,  falling  upon  the  should- 
ers behind  and  nearly  to  the  feet.  They  enter  the  church  from 
the  adjoining  nunnery,  in  a  procession,  two  and  two,  approach 
the  altar,  slowly  bending  the  knees  almost  to  the  floor,  and 
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bowing  in  graceful  homage  to  the  Virgin.  Then  rising,  they 
tutu  each  to  opposite  sides  of  the  space,  kneel  agiun,  rise  and 
seat  themselves. '  The  service  consists  of  chantings  and  respon- 
ses, genuflections  and  demonstrations,  after  which  the  nuns 
retire,  bowing  to  the  altar  as  when  they  entered.  In  these 
ecclesiastical  gymnastics  they  are  trained  to  the  utmost  exact- 
ness and  gracefulness  of  maimer. 

But  why  are  these  girls,  at  this  tender  age,  taken  out  of  the 
family  relations,  and  foredoomed  to  a  life  with  which  they  can 
have  no  natural  affinities  ?  Grod  made  man  male  and  female, 
and  in  the  unity  of  this  dualism  ih  developed  the  whole  human- 
ity. The  church  of  Rome,  in  respect  to  the  clergy,  contra- 
venes this  primal  order.  Not  a  few  of  the  ills  which  afflict  &ir 
Italy  arise  from  this  initial  vice  of  Romanism,  the  celibacy  of 
the  priests.  They  are  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  land.  But 
they  are  allowed  no  family  ties  of  husband  and  father,  and  cher- 
ish none  of  the  humanizing,  elevating  influences  which  God  has 
connected  with  these  hallowed  relations. 

Another  characteristic  itistdtution  of  the  Romish  church, 
which  has  its  centre  at  Rome,  is  the  Company  of  Jesus,  or  the 
Jesuits.  The  general  of  the  order  resides  at  Rome,  wielding  a 
power  second  only  to  that  of  the  pope.  To  the  three  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  monastic  obedience  common  to  other  or- 
ders, Loyola  added  a  fourth,  peculiar  to  the  members  of  his 
society.  It  was  the  vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  without  charge  for  support.  This  procured 
them  their  institution  from  Paul  HI.  in  1540.  In  nine  years 
they  acquired  a  superiority  to  all  human  control,  except  that  of 
the  pontiff*. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  is  essentially  military,  and 
most  rigidly  despotic,  all  power  being  lodged  with  the  general. 
In  his  hands,  all  are  to  be  as  **  a  staff*,"  or  ^  as  a  dead  body." 
It  was  the  boast  of  Ignatius  that  he  wished  for  only  a  month  to 
secure  the  conquest  of  the  spirit,  and  initiate  into  the  order. 
This  achievement  over  the  will  and  conscience  is  made  by  means 
of  a  manual  called  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises."  "  These,"  says 
father  de  Ravignan,  *^have  created  the  society,  maintain  it, 
preserve  it,  and  give  it  life."  Hence  this  book  is  placed  at  the 
threshold  of  the  order.     In  thirty  days  it  regenerates.     During 
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this  period  the  novice  is  secluded  from  the  world.  He  con- 
templates the  life  of  Christ  in  a  military  parable.  Two  compa- 
nies and  standards  and  chiefs  are  drawn  out  before  his  excited 
imagination.  Satan  appears  in  Babylon,  on  whose  banners  are 
engraven  in  flaming  characters,  ^*  Riches,  honor,  pride" ;  Jesus 
is  seated  on  a  plain  in  Jerusalem,  surrounded  by  images  of 
sweetness,  gentleness  and  peace,  with  "Poverty,  reproach,  hu- 
mility," inscribed  on  his  banner.  This  is  called  "  the  meditation 
of  the  two  standards,''  in  view  of  which  the  trembling  pupil  is 
to  choose,  yet  into  which  so  much  has  been  thrown  that  is  im- 
posing and  dazzling  respecting  the  monastic  life,  as  to  leave 
him  almost  without  the  power  of  choice.  He  is  then  taken  in 
contemplation  to  the  infernal  regions.  He  is  shown  huge  broil- 
ing monsters,  heated  furnaces,  and  the  writhing,  burning  souls 
of  the  lost.  He  sees  the  smoke  of  their  torment,  snuffs  the 
sulphuric  and  putrid  odor,  and  even  tastes  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall.  Now  he  prostrates  himself  with  his  face  to  the  ground, 
now  lies  upon  his  back,  as  the  book  directs.  He  sits  and 
stands,  sighs  and  groans,  weeps,  reflects  and  prays,  all  by  a 
prescribed  rule.  In  this  way  the  victim  is  broken  to  the  will  of 
the  ghostly  fathers,  and  the  spirit  fitted  to  the  mould.  The 
man  is  lost  in  the  order.  His  last  act  of  freedom  is  his  choice 
of  perpetual  bondage.  Says  Loyola,  "If  the  authority  de- 
clares that  that  which  seems  to  you  white,  is  black,  affirm  that 
it  is  black." 

From  the  life  of  free  thoughts  and  free  words,  men  are  thus 
taken  into  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  tombs,  to  lie  as  corpses 
among  the  dead.  The  order  is  a  complete  despotism  over  the 
mind,  conscience,  will  and  estates  of  its  members.  Espionage 
and  inquisitions  reign  in  all  grades  and  offices  of  the  Company 
except  the  highest.  All  are  watched  by  all,  and  all  give  ac- 
count to  the  general  of  the  order,  who  gives  account  to  none. 

Once  more,  at  Home  the  central  enginery  of  the  Inquisition 
still  works  with  a  secret,  though  somewhat  abated  force.  This 
is  the  main  defensive  expedient  of  the  Papacy,  devised  by  Inno- 
cent HI.  in  the  twelfth  century,  for  the  conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  heretics.  Its  processes  are  all  secret  as  the  grave,  and 
its  cells  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  Within  the  enclosures  of 
this  "  court  of  death  "  are  kept  the  "  iron  shears  "  of  this  mother 
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of  us  all,  with  which  she  is  wont  to  pare  the  faith  of  men  into 
agreement  with  her  canons  and  her  catechisms.  Here,  too,  are 
the  huge  ^  keys  "  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  deep  dungeons  with 
which  she  locks  up  poor,  tempted  pilgrims,  to  keep  them  un- 
spotted from  the  world.  Behind  all,  upon  his  bloody  throne, 
sits  the  dark-visaged  inquisitor.  His  "  bones  are  marrowless,** 
"his  blood  is  cold,**  he  has  "  a  lean  and  hungry  look,**  and  is 
filled  •*  top-full  of  direst  cruelty."  For  this  inhuman  work  a 
laic  must  not  be  taken,  for  he  has  some  social  bonds,  some 
^milk  o'  human  kindness"  which  may  make  him  a  coward.  A 
monk,  an  isolated,  unhumanized  Dominican  monk,  is  the  only 
person  qualified  for  the  office. 

The  most  concealed  germ  of  free  thought  is  hunted  out  of 
the  soul  by  the  disguised  or  open  emissaries  of  the  Inquisition. 
"Dishonor  of  the  reason,"  says  Schiller,  ** and  the  murder  of 
the  soul  constitute  its  vows.  Its  instruments  are  terror  and 
disgrace.  Every  passion  is  in  its  pay,  and  its  snares  lie  in  every 
joy  of  life.  Even  solitude  is  not  secure  from  its  espionage ; 
and  the  fear  of  its  omnipresence  holds  freedom  fettered,  even  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul.  All  the  instincts  of  humanity  has  it 
trodden  down  under  the  feet  of  credulity,  and  to  it  have  been 
made  to  yield  all  those  bonds  which  men  esteem  holiest.  All 
clfums  upon  his  race,  are,  for  the  heretic,  disallowed.  For,  by 
the  least  infraction  of  the  law  of  Mother  Church,  he  has  des- 
troyed his  humanity.  A  modest  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  is  esteemed  parricide.  Even  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
heretic  is  cursed.  No  destiny  can  rescue  its  victims,  and  the 
grave  itself  is  no  refuge  from  its  terrible  arms." 

The  strictest  literary  censorship,  which  is  a  part  of  the  crim- 
inal jurisprudence,  is  extended  by  the  inquisitors,  to  every  de- 
partment of  science,  archaeology,  philosophy,  history,  political 
economy  and  theology.  No  original  investigation  is  tolerated, 
divergent  from  the  prevalent  orthodoxy.  We  saw  a  list  of  con- 
demned books  on  the  door-post  of  St.  Peter's,  of  a  part  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation :  ^  A  decretum  of  the 
sacred  congregation  of  the  holy  Roman  church  of  (Cardinals,  by 
our  most  holy  Lord,  Pius  IX.,  in  which  we  have  condemned, 
and  will  condemn,  have  proscribed  and  will  proscribe,  the  fol- 
lowing works,"  &c. 
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Then  follows  a  list  of  the  books,  aunong  which  are  "  A  His- 
torical Analysis  of  Christian  Civilization,"  ^Mysteries  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  other  Secret  Societies  of  Spain,''  and  ^  Letters 
on  the  Interpretation  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics."  "  No  one 
shall  dare  to  publish,  read,  or  keep  in  any  place  or  idiom,  any 
one  of  these  condemned  books,  under  the  penalties  stated  in  the 
'  Index  of  Vicious  Books.' " 

But  what  is  there  in  the  *' Hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,"  of  which 
the  Romish  church  need  stimd  in  such  fear?  Why  is  she  so 
terrified  at  the  "  Analysis  of  Christian  Civilization,"  except  that 
she  is  the  pledged  opponent  of  the  highest  and  truly  ''  Christian 
Civilization  ?" 

Thus  is  every  avenue  of  intelligence  guarded  by  some  sacer- 
dotal janitor.  Even  gas  light  has  not,  until  recently,  been 
allowed  at  Rome,  the  chief  illumination  of  the  Papal  States 
coming  from  wax  candles.  Of  these  the  consumption  is  enor- 
mous. But  there  is  one  object  upon  which  these  mitred  ecclesi- 
astics look  with  more  intense  anxiety  and  fear  than  any  other. 
It  is  the  Bible.  This  they  regard  as  the  fomenter  of  all  their 
difficulties.  This  occasions  all  the  agitations  and  feuds  among 
the  people,  and  enkindles  in  them  dangerous  desires  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  know  what  Crod  teaches.  Here  are  the  seeds 
of  free  schools  and  free  thoughts,  a  free  press  and  a  free  gov- 
ernment. The  Bible  has  made  England  and  America  free. 
Hence  the  Romanists  proscribe  it  and  bum  it ;  and  they  exile, 
incarcerate,  or  bum  those  who  read  it. 

David  says,  ^^The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  smre,  making 
wbe  the  simple."  But  these  priests  say,  that  this  is  just  the 
class  which  will  be  made  more  simple  by  reading  it.  Christ 
said,  ^^ Search  the  Scriptures;"  but  this  self-etyled  vicar  of 
Christ  anathematizes  all  those  who  obey  this  command  without 
a  license  from  the  Inquisition. 

The  state  of  society  in  Rome  is  such  as  long  training  under 
an  intolerant  and  bigoted  hierarchy  is  suited  to  induce.  The 
feast  days  trench  on  the  industry  and  business  enterprise  of  the 
few  who  are  disposed  to  labor,  and  the  Sabbath  is  overridden  by 
the  week  days  as  a  means  of  remuneration.  Numerous  lotter- 
ies are  licensed.  Idleness  is  brought  into  good  repute  by  the 
fact  that  a  multitudinous  priesthood,  the  first  class  in  society. 
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have  nothing  to  do.  Mendicity  is  general »  and  often  impudent , 
because  it  is  encouraged  by  so  many  monastic  orders »  whose 
members  are,  ex  officio^  beggars.  And  mendacity  cannot  be  a 
lesc  common  vice,  where  the  church  holds  out,  in  her  factitious 
miracles,  a  lie  in  her  right  hand.  Licentiousness  is  scarcely  a 
discreditable  weakness,  where  the  sanctity  of  the  offender  takes 
away  the  criminality  of  the  offence,  and  where  the  command- 
ments of  the  church  so  contravene  the  ordinances  of  heaven, 
as  to  awaken  sympathy  for  the  criminals.  The  crime  of  infant- 
icide is  measurably  prevented  by  the  multiplicity  of  Foundling 
Hospitals.  The  absence  of  delicacy  and  purity  in  women,  who 
have  many  other  attributes  of  female  loveliness,  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  a  state  of  society  where  celibacy  fills  every  seat  of  in- 
struction, authority  and  religion.  It  is  no  marvel  that  a  gov- 
ernment of  unmarried  priests  should  make  a  nation  of  unre- 
stramed  libertines. 

How  much  true  piety  there  may  be  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  is  difficult  to  say ;  where  religion  is  a  manual  labor,  or  a 
series  of  manipulations ;  where  the  priest  manufactures  a  deity 
out  of  a  bit  of  bread,  and  the  people  first  worship  and  then  eat 
it;  and  where  the  liturgy  is  a  melodrama  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  not  a  simple  utterance  of  the  heart  in  the  self- 
abasing  adoration  of  the  Almighty. 

That  there  are  some  earnest  and  sincere  hearts  which  beat, 
under  this  oppressive  ceremonial,  with  true  love  to  Christ,  there 
is  little  doubt;  some,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been 
mightier  than  all  these  obstructive  powers.  But  that,  as  a  sys- 
tem, it  throws  its  darkening  and  chilling  shade  over  vast  multi- 
tudes of  human  beings,  and  most  successfuUy  shuts  them  up  in 
caves  of  mental  and  moral  darkness,  there  is  just  as  little  doubt. 

The  massive  strength  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  is  found  in  the 
five  great  institutions  of  which  we  have  taken  a  glimpse,  the 
Papal  See,  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  Propaganda,  the  Order 
of  Jesuits,  and  the  Inquisition.  It  involves  the  highest  con- 
structive human  skill,  and  is  the  fruit  of  twelve  hundred  years' 
experience.  But  just  here,  too,  is  its  weakness,  because  mere 
human  sagacity  is  always  weak,  and  must  in  the  end  prove 
futile. 

In  a  certain  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  heavens  are  sup- 
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ported  by  the  earth,  the  earth  by  an  elephant,  the  elephant  by  a 
turtle,  and  the  turtle  stands  on  his  own  feet.  By  a  similar 
series  of  supports,  the  Inquisition  stands  on  the  Propaganda, 
the  Propaganda  on  the  Cardinals,  the  Cardinals  on  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pope  on  nothing. 

As  a  spiritual  despotism  it  must  remain  as  it  is,  or  fall.  Re- 
form is  impracticable.  Luther  and  Melancthon  sought  this 
eamestiy,  boldly,  but  ineffectually.  They  did  not  break  from 
the  church  until,  for  their  efforts  at  reform,  she  cut  them  off  as 
guilty  of  damnable  heresy.  Then  the  die  was  cast.  They  must 
protest,  and  fight  for  the  truth,  or  die.  The  papal  anathema 
roused  the  Saxon  monk.  **  You  will  bum  me,**  he  eays,  "  for 
answer  to  Ckxl's  message  which  I  strive  to  bring  you.  I 
take  your  bull  as  a  parchment  lie,  and  bum  that."  And  pro- 
ceeding with  it  to  the  eastem  gate  of  Wittenberg,  he  kindled 
a  fire  which  illuminated  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  ^Confiite 
me  by  proofs  of  Scripture,**  said  he  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  **  or 
else  by  plfun,  just  argument,  otherwise  I  cannot  recant.  Here 
I  stand.   I  can  do  nothing  else.  God  help  me.** 

Thus  the  battle  commenced,  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon, 
of  truth  against  error,  light  against  darkness,  Christ  agamst 
Antichrist.  Here  the  papacy  closes  the  breviary  and  ^*  Opes 
the  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war." 

To  the  side  of  truth  and  freedom  gather  the  faithful  and  free 
from  every  clime.  They  are  cheered  by  the  voices  of  the  slain 
witnesses  under  the  altar,  saying :  ^  How  long.  Lord  God 
Almighty,  shall  we  not  be  avenged?"  And  their  final  victori- 
ous requiem  shall  be,  in  the  language  of  the  seer  of  Patmos  : 

**  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen.  For  her  sins  have 
reached  unto  heaven,  and  Gt>d  hath  rewarded  her  iniquities. 
Alas !  alas !  that  great  city  Babylon,  that  mighty  city,  for  in 
one  hour  is  thy  judgment  come !" 
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ARTICLE  Vm. 

SHORT    SERMONS. 

<*  Work  out  jour  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  For  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  jou  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.^ — Phil, 
ii.  12,  13. 

How  entirely  the  salvation  of  man  is  of  God,  from  first  to  last, 
and  yet  how  indispensable  are  his  own  earnest  and  unceasing  efforts, 
this  text  declares.    We  note, 

1.  The  Christian's  duty  as  respects  his  own  salvation. 

We  say  the  Christian's  duty ;  for  the  text  is  addressed  to  Chris- 
tians, and  can  properly  be  addressed  to  none  others.  The  exhorta- 
tion implies : 

(a)  That  his  salvation  is  imperfect. 

Else  why  conmianded  to  work  it  out?  His  justification  is  com- 
plete at  the  very  first  moment  of  his  believing,  through  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ.  But  his  sanctification  is  a  slow  and  gradual 
process,  commencing  at  the  time  of  his  regeneration,  and  perfected 
only  when  he  reaches  heaven. 

(h)  That  his  salvation  is  an  arduous  work. 

So  the  language  imports  ;  "  Work  out."  So  too,  elsewhere,  "Giv- 
ing all  diligence."  "  Strive  to  enter  in."  "  Watch  and  pray." 
And  why  not?  Shall  men  labor  and  toil  after  wealth,  power,  fame, 
and  not  for  a  heavenly  crown  ? 

(c)  That  it  is  a  matter  of  vast  and  overwhelming  importance. 

It  is  salvation  from  the  dreadful  evil  of  sin  ;  from  the  just  dis- 
pleasure of  a  holy  God ;  from  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal  death. 
Therefore  with  fear  and  trembling  work  it  out. 

2.  The  Christian's  encouragement  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
"  It  is  God  which  worketh  in  you." 

(a)  "To  will." 

The  will  is  only  enmity  against  Grod,  till  he  turns  it  by  his  grace, 
and  thenceforth  its  motions  are  right  only  as  influenced  by  his  Holy 
Spirit.  "  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,"  etc. — 2  Cor.  iii.  5. 

(6)  "  To  do." 

"  He  that  abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,"  saith  Christ,  "  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

( c)  "  Of  his  good  pleasure." 

That  is,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  he  worketh  in  us.    Herein 
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he  shows  the  freeness  and  willingness  of  his  grace.  No  obligation. 
He  chooses  to  do  it  of  his  mere  good  pleasure.  Delights  to  finish 
what  he  once  begins.  Never  leaves  anything  unfinished,  much  less 
so  glorious  and  excellent  a  work.     Therefore, 

1.  Let  the  indolent  professor  take  alarm. 

2.  Let  the  diligent  be  encouraged. 

3.  S«e  the  absurdity  of  waiting  for  God  to  do  all. 


"  K  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithfiil  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.^ — 1  John,  i.  9. 

The  daily  confession  of  sin  is  the  duty  of  all,  '^  for  there  is  no 
man  that  sinneth  not."  The  text  has  direct  reference  to  Christians, 
for  the  apostle  is  writing  to  Christians,  and  he  says,  ^^  If  we  confess 
our  sins."     Can  it  be  less  the  duty  of  ungodly  men  ? 

1.  What  is  implied  in  confessing  our  sins  t 
(a)  True  conviction  of  sin. 

Conviction  of  sin  is  true,  only  when  it  is  wrought  by  God's  per- 
fect law,  and  is  deep  and  thorough,  including  a  sense  of  utter  un- 
worthiness  and  just  condemnation. 

(6)  Sincere  sorrow  for  sin. 

Not  for  the  consequences  of  sin,  misery  and  punishment,  but  for 
sin  itself,  as  the  evil  and  bitter  thing  which  God  hates,  and  for  which 
the  Son  of  God  endured  the  bitterness  of  death. 

(c)  Readiness  to  forsake  sin. 

To  confess  ourselves  on  the  Sabbath  miserable  offenders,  and  then 
go  and  sin  all  the  week,  is  only  to  mock  and  offend  God.  "  I  have 
done  iniquity,  I  will  do  no  more,"  is  the  language  of  true  confession. 

2.  The  benefits  which  flow  from  the  confession  of  sin. 

(a)  Forgiveness. 

Confession  is  not  the  ground  of  pardon,  but  prepares  us  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  free  gift  of  God,  through  Christ's  blood.  The  blessing 
is  sure.  He  is  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  just  to  Christ,  our 
surety,  who  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree. 

(b)  Ultimate  and  complete  redemption. 

^^  To  cleanse  us  from  aU  unrighteousness."  To  this  also  is  Grod 
pledged  by  his  eternal  truth  and  equity.  This  he  is  daily  accom- 
plishing in  his  people  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  Spirit,  through 
his  word,  the  discipline  of  his  providence  and  his  ordinances. 

What  is  the  conclusion  ?  ''  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is 
forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered." 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

1. — The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  as  amended 
by  the  Westminster  Divines  in  the  Royal  Commission  of  1661, 
and  in  agreement  with  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.    12mo.    pp.  xxiv,  637. 

Liturgia  Expurgata  ;  or  The  Prayer-Book  amended  according  to  the 
Presbyterian  Revision  of  1661,  and  historically  and  critically  re- 
viewed. By  Chas.  W.  Shields,  D.  D.  pp.  188.  Philadelphia : 
WiUiam  S.  &  Alfred  Martien.     1864. 

The  historical  fact  has  mostly  fallen  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
churches  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ,  a  commission  of  Presby- 
terian and  Episcopal  clergymen,  bearing  his  seal,  was  assembled  at 
the  Savoy  in  London  to  adjust  a  basis  of  uniform  worship  through- 
out the  realm.  Nothing  came  out  of  it  in  the  way  of  establishing 
such  uniformity,  for  the  prelatic  party  showed  so  great  unwillingness 
to  yield  a  point,  that  '^  what  was  begun  for  a  conference  soon  became 
a  campaign."  But  though  the  bad  faith  of  the  king  and  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  bishops  gave  a  new  revival  to  high  church  pretensions 
for  years  thereafter,  the  revised  ritual  of  the  Elizabethan  episcopacy 
now  before  us,  in  this  new  edition,  is  a  lasting  and  most  interesting 
memorial  of  that  good  attempt.  It  contains  within  itself  a  valuable 
monument  of  a  critical  epoch  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Turning  it  carefully  over  and  comparing  it  with  the  book  in  use 
among  the  Episcopalians,  we  find  their  chief  material  alike,  in  sub- 
stance and  arrangement.  The  forms  of  worship  do  not  vary  essen- 
tially, as  composed  of  prayers,  litany.  Scripture  readings.  The 
main  alterations  are  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
are  designed  to  remove  the  papistical  leanings  of  the  older  Prayer 
Book,  and  to  bring  the  whole  to  a  more  scriptural  expression.  This 
is  very  noticeable  in  the  form  of  baptism.  The  order  of  inducting 
clergymen  to  their  office  is  also  omitted,  and  some  other  formularies 
which  nobody,  we  believe,  at  present  uses.  In  these  respects  the 
labors  of  the  revisors  were  greatly  valuable.  It  is  manifest  that 
they  reduced  their  emendations  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent 
with  fidelity  to  their  position  as  Christian  ministers  and  men.  Jq 
their  views,  also,  not  a  few  of  the  prelates  of  the  land  concurred 
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who  openly  gave  their  voice  for  a  change  of  the  rubric,  and  a  '^  re- 
duction of  episcopacy,"  as  it  was  then  termed,  so  as  to  make  ^^  the 
diocesan  bishop  a  sort  of  permanent  moderator  of  presbytery  and 
Sjmod.'"  But  the  extremists  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  the 
schism  of  Christ's  body  was  not  healed.  If  that  Savoy  Conference 
had  succeeded  according  to  the  hopes  of  its  authors,  it  might  have 
changed  the  entire  church  history  of  the  next  two  centuries  in  Great 
Britain  and  America. 

Beside  the  common  forms  of  morning  and  evening  prayer  with 
which  attendants  upon  Episcopal  services  are  familiar,  this  order  of 
worship  contains  two  or  three  other  short  rituals  which  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  longer  ones  or  combined  with  them,  so  as  to  vary 
the  service  both  in  length  and  expression.  Instead  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Divines  is 
inserted.  If  a  church  desires  to  adopt  a  form  of  worship  out  of  a 
book  in  place  of  an  extemporized  method,  we  think  this  reproduction 
of  so  ancient,  scriptural,  devout  and  orthodox  a  ritual  presents  every 
thing  which  is  really  desirable  for  that  purpose. 

The  second  title  above  is  of  a  wholly  separate  work,  though  bound 
up  in  the  same  volume,  to  which  it  forms  a  valuable  and  quite  ne- 
cessary companion.     The  accomplished  editor  gives  the  history  of 
the  work  which  precedes  it,  and  of  the  religious  state  of  those  times 
so  far  as  this  matter  is  involved.     He  then  goes  into  an  argument  in 
favor  of  recalling  into  use  this  venerable  ritual  of  his  own  church. 
The  case,  as  he  presents  it,  certainly  has  much  strength.     There  are 
many  things  which  suggest  the  possibility  that  our  ordinary  mode  of 
non-prelatic  worship  may  have  too  little  of  form  for  the  best  good  of 
the  bulk  of  our  people,  and  thus  tend  directly  to  produce  a  very  un- 
spiritual  and  routine  service.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  English 
dissenters,  thrown  back  so  rudely  by  king  Charles'  bishops  in  their 
sincere  efforts  to  modify  the  worship  and  polity  of  the  realm,  should 
have  made  so  clean  a  sweep  of  every  vestige  of  ceremonialism  in 
their  churches  ;  nor  that  puritanism  should  have  been  so  bent  on  un- 
clothing itself  of  all  the  vesture  which  could  possibly  be  spared,  in 
its  enforced  contention  against  a  terrible  tyranny  in  church  and  state. 
But  while  we  reap  the  great  benefits  of  that  heroic  struggle,  it  is 
a  question  if  we  are  not  carrying  on  into  the  future  some  inconven- 
iences accruing  therefrom,  which  might  now  be  dropped  without 
harm  to  any  one,  and  with  the  gain  of  some  new  power  of  attraction 
and  adliesion  which  we  very  much  need.     Considerable  changes  are 
delicate  things  to  manage,  but  they  are  often  very  desirable  and 
sometimes  really  indispensable.     If  we   mistake   not,  this  volume 
points  to  a  question  which  ought  to  be  restudied,  for  practical  pur- 
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poses,  by  our  non-episcopal  churches.  We  say  this,  not  as  having 
satisfactorily  made  this  study,  nor  as  committed  to  a  theory  about 
it ;  but  as  conscious  of  the  very  important  interests  inyolved  in  the 
debate  concerning  the  best  manner  of  conducting  the  publie  worship 
of  Grod,  and  as  mistrustful  that  something  remains  to  be  learned  by 
us  in  these  premises. 

2. — Evenings  with  the  Bible  and    Science,     By  J.   B.  Sewall. 
12mo.    pp.151.    Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols.     1864. 

The  author  of  this  modest  volume  evidently  has  made  physical 
philosophy  a  careful  and  congenial  study,  the  result  of  which  his 
parishioners  have  enjoyed  in  these  lectures  which  are  now  added  to 
our  popular  religious  literature.  He  takes  up  the  controverted 
points  of  the  Adamic,  Mosaic,  Noachian,  and  Egyptian  records,  and 
maintains  the  inspired  accounts  with  a  discriminating  criticism  and 
a  'firm  logic.  We  think  that  he  makes  unnecessary  concessions  occa- 
sionally, but  they  surrender  no  very  important  ground.  It  is  well 
to  be  generous  in  these  controversies,  and  also  to  be  thoroughly  fear- 
less. These  lectures  are  good  illustrations  of  the  practicability  of 
popularizing  science,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  made 
to  help  the  religious  education  of  a  people.  Those  who  heard  them 
must  be  glad  to  freshen  up  the  recollection  of  these  arguments  and 
more  fully  master  them,  through  these  pages  which  others  can 
read  with  equal  advantage.  The  exposi  of  Colenso's  sophistry  is  ex- 
cellent. 

3. — TJie  Book  of  Praise^  from  the  best  English  Hymn  Writers,  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer.  12mo.  pp.  480. 
Cambridge  :  Sever  &  Francis.     1864. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  British  Queen  has  given  his  leisure 
moments  to  this  work,  which  shows  that  a  learned  professor  and 
practitioner  of  the  dryest  of  social  sciences  may  have  a  soul  of  ex- 
quisite sensibility  and  glowing  devoutness.  It  adds  new  lustre  to  a 
distinguished  name,  to  find  a  wreath  like  this  encircling  it.  These 
pages  throb  with  religious  emotions.  They  breathe  the  purest  con- 
secration to  Christ  which  the  church  has  developed.  The  author 
arranges  his  gathered  treasures,  firstly,  to  the  several  clauses  of  the 
apostles'  creed ;  secondly,  to  the  successive  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  thirdly,  the  natural  and  the  sacred  seasons  ;  fourthly,  songs 
of  the  heart,  as  the  call,  the  answer,  faith,  love,  hope,  joy,  discipline^ 
patience.  It  is  a  closet  companion  and  not  a  book  for  church  wor- 
ship ;  just  such  a  volume  as  finds  a  hearty  welcome  in  Christian 
families  of  appreciative  taste  and  culture.      Many  of  our  most  &- 
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miliar  hymns  are  here,  and  others  which  we  are  glad  to  make  a  new 
acquaintance  with.  The  notes  and  list  of  authors  are  useful  aids  to 
the  history  of  these  selections.  We  notice  two  or  three  American 
contributions.     The  work  is  done  in  the  neatest  of  Cambridge  style. 

4. —  Visions  in  Verse :  or.  Dreams  of   Creation  and  Redemption. 
12mo.     pp.  282.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1864. 

A  VERT  beautifully  printed  volume  on  tinted  paper.  The  themes 
are  high, ''  Creation  and  Redemption,"  and  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  them  in  verse  would  require  a  combination  of  powers  which 
is  exceedingly  rare.  The  author  of  these  *'*'  Visions  "  is  not  endowed 
with  such  powers.  His  endeavor  to  harmonize  divine  sovereignty 
and  man's  free  will  is  feeble  and  leaves  sovereignty  feeble.  Lucifer, 
as  described  before  his  fall,  was  either  a  very  imperfect  and  unattrac- 
tive angel  or  already  in  a  lapsed  frame  of  mind.  The  account  of 
the  formation  of  Adam  by  Grod's  "  plastic  hand,"  from  "  clay  and 
sand,"  and  "  water,"  and  "  stone,"  and  "  strata  fresh,"  reminds  us 
of  a  mechanic  laboriously  fashioning  a  clay  model,  nor  can  we  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  author  when  he  exclaims, 

"  How  interesting  ^twas  to  see 
The  moulding  of  divinity  P 

The  following  are  samples  of  style  and  rhyme  such  as  abound 
throughout  the  book. 

"  Their  structure  so  ingenious  and 
Most  seeming  massive,  strong  and  grand.*^ — ^p.  12. 

**The  always  changed  expression 
Of  what  was  still  in  essence  one.^^ — ^p.  18. 

**  Used  with  his  own  thought  to  reflect, 
Characterized  by  intellect." — ^p.  27. 

**  And  Lucifer  was  thus  led  on 
To  self-exaggeration." — ^p.  41. 

'*  And  rescue  from  the  fearful  chasm, 
That  opened  near  of  egotism." — ^p.  42. 

The  author,  if  not  poet  or  philosopher,  is  evidently  a  Christian, 
and  the  tone  of  his  book  throughout  is  serious  and  reverent. 

5. — Christian  Home  Life.     A  Book  of  Examples  and  Principles. 
12mo.     pp.  228.     Boston :  American  Tract  Society,  28  Cornhill. 

We  have  perused  this  volume  with  peculiar  satisfaction  and  give  to 
it  our  earnest  commendation.  The  subject,  Christian  Home  Life,  is 
apparently  of  the  very  deepest  interest,  and  perhaps  the  need  has 
never  been  greater  than  now  to  have  it  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
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tiie  religioos  portion  of  our  American  community.  It  is  sometliing 
to  saj  that  the  author  has  made  an  unusually  attractive  and  readable 
book.  But  he  has  done  much  more.  He  has  set  great  scriptural 
principles  in  regard  to  the  family  in  a  clear,  strong  light,  and  has 
enriched  his  descriptions  with  copious  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
Bible  and  from  the  best  Christian  biographies.  We  earnestly  hope 
this  admirable  treatise  may  have  a  very  extensive  circulation. 

6. — Letters  from  Italy  and  Switzerland.  By  Frlix  Mendelssohn 
Babtholdt.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Wallace, 
with  a  Biographical  Notice.  Third  Edition,  pp.  370.  Philadel- 
phia :  Frederick  Leypoldt.     1865. 

Letters  of  Fdix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  From  1833  to  1847.  Ed- 
ited by  Paul  Mendelssohn  and  Dr.  Carl  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy, 
&c.,  &c.  Translated  by  Lady  Wallace,  pp.427.  Philadelphia: 
Frederick  Leypoldt.     1864. 

These  neat,  student-like  volumes  are  a  rare  addition  to  our  episto- 
lary literature.  They  unfold  the  inner  life  of  one  of  the  truest,  most 
beautiful  of  modem  characters.  Their  author  not  only  stood  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  of  the  chiefs  of  musical  genius,  but  he  possessed 
also  a  large  general  culture  in  letters  and  art,  and  was  a  man 
throughout  of  noblest  impulses  and  most  refined  tastes.  His  per- 
sonal relations  in  the  social  and  domestic  circles  in  which  he  moved, 
as  well  as  his  connections  with  the  public,  were  alike  pleasant  and 
fortunate.  All  this  gave  him  a  wide  range  of  correspondence,  in 
which  he  found  a  high  and  continual  enjoyment,  the  affluent  fruitage 
of  which  is  put  within  our  reach  in  this  admirable  publication. 

The  first  series  is  made  up  of  letters  mostly  written  to  a  beloved 
sister  during  the  author's  travels,  in  early  life,  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. These  are  of  varied  and  quite  unusual  interest.  They  are 
replete  with  nice  observation  and  genial  criticism  of  the  subjects  of 
daily  observation,  interspersed  with  glimpses  of  spiritual  light,  and 
throbbing  with  an  ever  tremulous  sensibility  to  beauty,  which  charm 
and  captivate  the  reader.  The  second  series  takes  up  the  writer's 
life  at  the  close  of  these  travels,  and  brings  it  on  through  its  singu- 
larly happy  and  successful  course  to  its  close.  The  whole  is  full  of 
brightness  and  harmony.  The  musical  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
composer  plays  along  it  a  sweet  but  not  obtrusive  accompaniment. 
We  cordially  commend  this  collection  of  letters  to  our  readers  who 
love  the  very  best  of  a  good  thing.  They  will  find  here  an  intellec- 
tual and  aesthetic  dessert  of  delightful  flavor  and  richness. 
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7. — Life  and  Labors  of  David  Govt  Scudder,  Missionary  in  Southern 
India,  By  Horace  E.  Scuddeb.  12mo.  pp.  402.  New  York : 
Kurd  &  Houghton.     Boston  :  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co.     1864. 

This  is  a  delightful  book,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  exceed- 
ing interest.  The  writer,  a  brother  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir, 
has  done  his  work  ably  and  faithfuUy,  for  while  it  is  a  touching  trib- 
ute of  brotherly  love,  none  can  fail  to  see,  from  the  way  in  which 
the  facts  are  presented,  that  the  record  is  just  and  true.  That  the 
author  is  happy  in  his  subject  none  will  deny ;  for  who  can  fail  to 
love  the  hearty,  genial  boy,  whose  enthusiasm  brightens  and  freshens 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  whose  religion  is  carried 
into  the  minutest  details  of  his  every  day  life.  And  the  interest 
deepens  as  the  boy  develops  into  the  man  of  genius  and  science,  and 
then  all  is  absorbed  in  the  earnest  Christian  missionary. 

The  life  of  this  young  man,  a  great  part  of  which  is  given  in  his 
own  words,  demonstrates  most  clearly  that  religion  need  not  make 
its  possessor  gloomy  and  unsocial,  but  that  the  Christian  may,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  happiest  of  mortals,  enjoying  to  the  utmost  all  the 
good  things  his  heavenly  Father  gives,  while  he  does  that  Father's 
work  with  all  his  heart. 

In  this  memoir  the  author's  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  his  power 
of  expression  rich  and  varied,  while  he  shows  much  ability  in  the 
analysis  of  character.  We  congratulate  the  young  author  on  his 
possession  of  some  rare  literary  gifts,  and  suggest  that  he  use  them 
speuringly  and  rigidly.  We  have  learned  that  ^'heading  in"  our 
young  fruit  trees,  and  severe  pruning  of  our  grape  vines,  gives  the 
most  and  the  best  fruit. 

8. — Dramatis  Personoe.  By  Robert  Browning.    Boston :  Ticknor 
&  Fields.     1864. 

Mr.  Browning  holds  a  unique  position  among  the  poets  —  a  star 
which  dwells  apart.  He  is  not  a  poet  of  nature,  he  describes  but 
little,  seems  to  be  not  much  in  sympathy  with  the  common  joys  and 
woes  of  life.  His  genius  is  not  lyrical,  rather  dramatic ;  yet  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  a  play  upon  the  stage  with  any 
chance  of  success,  for  neither  his  style  of  thinking  or  writing  is 
sufficiently  popular ;  and  even  for  closet  study  his  dramas  and  poems 
are  obscure  and  fatiguing.  He  is  not  affected  nor  consciously  un- 
natural, as  we  are  disposed  to  think.  But  his  naturalness  is  of  the 
most  non-natural  kind,  by  all  ordinary  standards.  He  has  his  ad- 
mirers ;  but  more  because  of  his  Blondinian  sleight-of-foot  on  tight 
ropes  stretched  over  Niagara  chasms,  than  as  his  excellent  wife 
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drew  crowds  to  her  side  through  the  depth  of  her  human  and 
Christian  love.  Mr.  Browning  always  seems  to  us  to  belong,  in 
literature,  to  the  class  of  really  strong  and  great  minds  which  are 
perpetually  strained  up  to  within  an  inch  of  snapping  all  in  pieces 
like  a  glass  torpedo.  To  vary  the  similitude  —  he  never  makes  us 
think  of  such  a  beautiful  picture  as  that  soft,  golden  sunset  by 
Weber,  which  our  friend  Jenks  has  on  exhibition,  a  landscape  suf- 
fused with  mellowest,  most  tranquilizing  loveliness.  Rather  he  re- 
minds us,  in  his  sharp  dissections  of  men  and  women,  of  the  picture 
in  the  same  gallery  (a  wonderful  one  of  its  sort)  of  the  martyr- 
physician  just  ready  to  dissect  a  plague-corpse  stretched  before  him, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  mysterious  secret  of  that  horrid  malady. 
There  is  science  and  art  enough,  but  we  long  for  the  sweet,  warm 
graces  of  a  loving  soul.  Doubtless  the  poet  has  them  for  his 
friends,  but  his  pages  are  more  glacial  than  genial. 

9 — Zfi/e,  Timesj  and  Correspondence  of  James  Manning^  and  the 
Early  History  of  Brown  University,  By  Reuben  Aldridqb 
Guild.    12mo.  pp.  523.     Boston :  Gould  &,  Lincoln.     1864. 

This  book  has  a  splendid  Index  of  more  than  forty  pages,  fine 
print,  double  columns,  and  the  book  is  worthy  to  be  indexed.  It  is 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  this  ancient  and  honorable  institution 
and  its  first  President  have  been  so  long  neglected  by  our  writers  of 
history  and  biography.  Certainly  it  is  an  inviting  field,  and  rich  in 
material,  as  this  volume  shows.  There  have  been  associated  with 
this  ancient  seat  of  learning  as  pupils  and  teachers,  men  who  have 
left  their  names  distinct  on  the  list  of  scholars,  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots. Tardy  but  due  honors  are  at  length  being  paid  to  them. 
Previous  sketches  had  been  prepared,  but  nothing  proportioned  to 
the  worth  of  the  theme. 

A  man,  the  founder  of  a  University,  whose  MSS.  were  packed  up 
by  the  barrel,  so  unfortunately  destroyed  by  a  housewife  who  be- 
lieved in  clean  attics,  ought  not  to  wait  three-fourths  of  a  century 
for  a  biographer.  Yet  this  volume  confirms  the  proverb  that  ^^  pa- 
tient waiters  are  no  losers."  Mr.  Guild  has  spared  no  labor  in  gath- 
ering scattered,  obscure  and  almost  unknown  material,  in  studying 
it  thoroughly  and  preparing  it  for  these  pages.  There  is  a  home 
feeling  about  the  book  that  we  admire.  It  takes  us  back  in  a  social 
way  into  the  times,  offices,  homes  and  hearts,  of  that  era  and  that 
section  of  New  England. 

In  some  matters  of  taste  we  should  vary  the  volume,  as  in  the 
introduction  of  an  anecdote  on  p.  35,  with  profanity  in  it,  and  in  the 
introduction  of  irrelevant  matter,  as  Mr.  Hart's  Letters,  pp.  32,  37. 
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Bat  these  are  minor  matters.     We  welcome  the  sheaf  from  an  old 
field  strangely  neglected  by  any  general  reaper. 

10. — The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  SchtUer,  Translated  by  Sir  Edward 
BuLWEB  Lttton,  Bart.  From  the  last  London  Edition,  pp. 
407.    New  York:   Clark  &  Maynard.    1864. 

The  second,  or  as  some  think,  the  first,  of  the  great  Grerman 
poets  is  introduced  to  us  in  this  spirited  version  of  his  minor  pieces. 
Schiller's  genius  is  recognized  as  a  chief  glory  of  modem  literature. 
His  modes  of  thought  and  expression  are  heurdly  English  enough  to 
bring  him  into  close  converse  with  our  cultivated  readers  ;  but  stu- 
dents will  enjoy  his  brilliant,  penetrative,  impetuous  conceptions  and 
utterances.  The  prefaces  and  notes  by  the  editor  will  aid  the  right 
comprehension  of  the  often  obscure  idea.  There  is  some  metaphys- 
eal and  theological  speculation  which  is  more  German  than  true ; 
some  panegyric  of  nature  as  opposed  apparently  to  Christianity, 
which  we  repudiate,  in  its  obvious  sense.  But  there  are  magnificent 
bursts  of  poetry  here  which  waft  us  away  to  the  loftiest  heights  of 
song,  and  sweetly  tender  touches  of  the  lute  which  dissolve  us  in 
tears.  Withal,  Schiller  used  at  times  a  keen  irony  which  cuts  like 
a  sharp  razor,  as  in  the  poems  styled  '^  Philosophers,"  and  ''  Breadth 
and  Depth."  The  translator  has  showed  a  worthy  industry  to  pre- 
sent his  illustrious  subject  in  a  fitting  garb,  and  successfully,  in  the 
judgment  of  competent  scholars. 

11, — The  Hawaiian  Islands :  their  Progress  and  Condition  under  Mu- 
sionary  Labors.  By  RuFUS  Axderson,  D.D.,  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
12mo.  pp.  450.     Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Forty  years  of  missionary  labor  by  the  American  Board  on 
these  Islands,  totally  heathen  when  the  labor  began,  and  now  fully 
Christian,  is  a  noble  subject  of  inquiry  and  a  noble  theme  for  a 
writer.  The  Senior  Secretary  made  the  tour  of  the  Islands  officially 
and  so  reports  in  this  volume.  The  record  is  a  clear,  simple,  yet 
fascinating  one,  of  cool,  judicious  and  candid  observations.  No  col- 
oring of  imagination  or  style  is  apparent.  The  life  and  glow  of  the 
volume  are  all  from  the  living,  glowing  facts  of  these  Islands  and 
forty  years  labor  for  Christ  and  humanity  on  them.  Without  pre- 
tending, or  really  being,  anything  more  than  an  official  Report,  it  is 
the  noblest  record  and  defence  of  Christian  Missions  that  has  been 
made.  Doing  such  work,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  is  able  to  blot  out  vast  debts  and  lay  plans  for  immense  labor  for 
the  coming  year,  even  while  our  financial  condition  as  a  nation  is 
in  so  novel  and  uncertain  a  condition. 
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12. — Outlines  of  History,  Illastrated  by  Numerous  Geographical 
and  Historical  Notes  and  Maps,  Embracing  Part  I.  Ancient  His- 
tory. Part  II.  Modem  History.  Part  III.  Outlines  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  History.  By  Marcius  Willson,  Author  of  "  Amer- 
ican History,"  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  etc.  University 
Edition,  pp.  iv.  845,  v.  New  York :  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co., 
1864. 

We  consider  it  a  very  grave  defect  in  all  our  American  systems  o  f 
education  that  so  little  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  History.     We 
think  it  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  our  children  are  capable  of 
being  interested  in  the  story  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  George  Washington,  and  prosecuted  with  diligence  to 
the  very  end  of  the  course,  whether  in  the  Academy,  the  High 
School,  or  the  University.     It  is  very  certain  that  in  such  a  case  it 
will  continue  to  excite  increasing  interest,  and  to  impart  increasing 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  the  end  of  life.     We  think 
that  every  college  and  university  should  have  a  well-endowed  profes- 
sorship of  History,  and  that  the  incumbent  should  not  only  be  a 
master  of  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  of  History,  but  capable  of 
awakening  enthusiasm  in  the  subject  in  the  breasts  of  young  men. 
That  such  enthusiasm  can  be  awakened  has  been  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  the  most  brilliant  of  all  our  popular  lecturers,  the  Rev. 
John  Lord,  LL.  D.     For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Lord  has 
delighted  the  most  cultivated  audiences,  not  only  in  our  great  cities 
and  in  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  but  in  London,  in 
Glasgow,  and  in  all  the  most  important  towns  of  Great  Britain,  by 
his  masterly  historical  pictures,  developing  and  enforcing  through 
these  pictures  the  profoundest  lessons  in  politics,  morals  and  Chris- 
tianity.    Multitudes  of  our  young  men  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
historical  studies  through  listening  to  Dr.  Lord,  and  have  added 
Milman  and  Hallam  and  Macaulay  and  Prescott  and    Motley  to 
their  libraries,  and  have  gained  largely  in  the  breadth  and  soberness 
of  their  views,  and  in  elegant  literary  culture. 

It  id  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  nations  furnishes 
the  grand  transparencies  through  which  shines  most  clearly  all 
human  wbdom  and  all  divine.  Take  away  from  the  Bible  all  its 
historical  portions,  and  how  sadly  would  it  be  marred,  considered  as 
the  Book  of  God  to  teach  to  man  the  great  principles  of  his  law  and 
government.  Just  as  clearly  does  all  profane  history,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  illustrate  the  same  eternal  and  immutable  truths.  Is 
not  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  centuries  very  mainly  the  history 
of  Christianity?    How  wonderfully  did  God  prepare  the  way  for  the 
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advent  of  its  illustrious  Founder,  by  a  political  fusing  of  the  nations, 
and  placing  Coisar  Augustus  on  the  throne  of  the  civilized  world ! 
Since  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  scattering  abroad  of  Christ's 
disciples  to  preach  the  gospel  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  that 
gospel  has  been  the  grand  disturbing  and  transforming  force  among 
the  nations,  and  Christ  the  stone  on  which  all  that  has  fallen  has 
been  broken.  You  may  read  in  characters  just  as  distinct  on  the 
page  of  history,  if  you  will,  as  in  the  prophetic  roll  "  For  the  na- 
tion and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish."  The  writer 
of  history  must  not  be  merely  a  narrator  of  facts  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence,  however  accurate  in  detail  and  elegant  in  style. 
He  must  seize  upon  the  events  which  give  character  to  an  age  ;  must 
portray  the  men  who  shape  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  must  grasp 
them  so  as  to  make  them  the  prominent  objects  on  which  the  broad 
lights  and  shadows  of  great  pictures  fall.  This  has  evidently  been 
the  aim  of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  and  we  think  he  has 
succeeded  in  a  remarkable  degree.  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
work  which  we  consider  so  well  fitted  to  the  design.  It  is  a 
compend  of  history,  for  the  High  School  and  the  University,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher  it  can  hardly  fail  to  wake 
up  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  pupils  a  life-long  interest  in  the  wide 
and  rich  domain  of  historical  research.  Mr.  Willson  speaks  very 
modestly  of  his  "  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  History."  Yet  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  student  will  find  this  part  of  the  work  of  ex- 
ceeding interest  and  value.  The  maps,  eighteen  in  number,  with 
brief  descriptive  letter  press,  will  be  found  a  very  special  conven- 
ience, as  who  does  not  find  his  knowledge  of  geography  continually 
fading  out.  As  a  comprehensive  and  convenient  book  of  reference 
the  volume  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
scholar. 

13. — Truth  in  Love,  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Josiah  D.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  With  a  Biographical  Preface  by  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Platt,  and  an  Introduction  by  M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.  D.,  Professor 
in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia :  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Publication. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  these  sermons.  They  are  discrimi- 
nating, direct,  tender,  earnest,  reverent  and  thoroughly  evangelical. 
Dr.  Smith  was  eminently  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 
The  Biographical  Preface  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 
He  died  in-  1863,  before  the  completion  of  his  48th  year,  and  his 
death  caused  great  lamentation. 
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•  14. — History  of  the  Peace.     Being  a  History  of  England  from  1816 
\\.    to    1834.     With  an  Introduction  1800  to   1815,     By  Harriet 

•  *   MARTiifEAU.     Vols.  I  and  II*    pp.  455,  500.     Boston :  Walker, 
'.  .*.  Wise  &  Co.  1864. 

^*  '.*.  A  GOOD  book  to  read  in  these  dark  and  troublous  times,  fitted  to 
'. .  Incite  courage  and  hope.     It  shows  us  how  out  of  confusions  and 

•  '.storms,  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions,  the  ambition  of  tyrants 
.  4iid  the  carnage  of  war,  the  crumbling  of  thrones  and  the  overthrow 
•  of  kingdoms,  the  derangement  of  currency  and  trade  and  distress  of 

ihe  people,  cabinets  made  and  unmade  with  more  than  the  rapidity 
.  tjf  the  changing  moon,  conspiracies,  cabals,  factions,  riots,  terror, 

men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring — 

how,  out  of  all  this,  God  has  brought  order  and  peace  and  prosper- 
.-  ity,  turning  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning.     Miss  Martineau 

wields  a  strong  pen,  and  has  delineated  with  graphic  force  the  great 

•  eyents  of  England's  history  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century. 
The  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  period,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  etc., 

Sith  the  then  great  captains  Nelson,  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  are 
retched,  if  not  with  the  fascinating  pencil  of  Macaulay,  with,  at 
Lst,  equal  discrimination  and  fairness.     That  pestilent  scourge  and 
inest,  basest  of  men,  George  IV.,  and  his  hapless,  cruelly  op- 
r^sed  Queen,  appear  at  full  length,  but  with  the  delicate  and  digni- 
iSt  reticence  in  detail  and  coloring  which  we  should  expect  from  our 
iiuthor.     All  the  matters  of  internal  policy  which  have  stirred  the 
ieart  of  the  great  English  nation  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
•century  are  treated  with  singular  accuracy  and  force  ;  such  as  Bank- 
ing, Poor  Laws,  Free  Trade,  Parliamentary  and  Ecclesiastical  Rc- 
j  fo^ms,  etc. ;  while  Agriculture  and  Science  and  Literature  and  Art 
•Receive  their  share  of  attention. 

:  4*  The  peculiar  value  of  this  edition  is  set  forth  in  the  following  ex- 

*;iract  from  the  Publishers'  Note : 

V   "  Previous  to  undertaking  the  republication  of  the  ^  History  of 

'  ijjhfj  Peace,'  we  wrote  to  Miss  Martineau,  soliciting  from  her  pen  a 

i'eface  for  this  edition.     She  responded  with  promptness,  not  only 

applying  the  desired  Preface,  and  making  sundry  corrections  in  the 

-  ^^^xlf  of  the  work,  but  proposing  to  write,  expressly  for  this  edition, 

;  ^nl^utire  new  book,  containing  the  History  of  the  Peace  down  to  the 

:  iRii^sian  War  in  1854  :  making  the  present  work  a  complete  History 

^jf^E^gland  from  1800  to   1854.     This  offer  we  gladly  accepted. 

,  S*he  piresent  publication  has,  consequently,  a  value  and  completeness 

^rgely  in  advance  of  the  English  edition." 
;  f    Of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these  volumes  we  cannot  speak  too 
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higlily.     They  are  on  cream  laid  tinted  paper  from  the  Riverside 
press.     We  shall  wait  impatiently  for  the  remaining  two  volumes. 


■< 


15. — Miscellaneous.     Progress :  or  The  Sequel  to  Jerry  and  His      / 
Friends.    By  Alice  C.  Dodge.     16mo.     pp.  842.    Boston:  Ameri-  .   t« 
can  Tract  Society,  28  Comhill.     This  book  is  well  written,  being  a&^.*.1 
account  of  some  very  good  boys  and  very  intelligent ;  good  and  itt<»   ;  j 
telligent  we  should  say  quite  beyond  the  average  of  the  boys  we  are    ■  * 
accustomed  to  see,  even  in  intelligent.  Christian  families.     It  is  a     * ' 
very  interesting  book  for  boys  to  read,  but  we  have  grave  doubts 
wlicther  it  is  the  right  kind  of  a  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  boys ; 
just  because  it  does  not  describe  good  boys  as  they  really  are,  or  as   "  . 
they   can  reasonably  be   expected  to  be.      If  one  half  the   adult      • 
members  of  a  church  were  as  matured  in  piety  and  understanding 
as  Jerry  and  his  friends,  it  would  be  a  wonderful  church.     Amy    ' 
Carr  :  or  The  Fortune  Teller.    By  Caroline  Cheesbro.    12mo.    pp. 
22G.     New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1864.      A  pleasant  tale  of  a  poor    .'. 
foundling,   illustrating  God's  care  for  the  forsaken,  and  the  effect    . 
of  a  sincere  piety  to  fill  the  humblest  scenes  with  light  and  chee]«>*    / 
fulness.    Light  on  the  Ocean,    By  S.  W.  Hanks,  Corresponding  Seo-  , 
retary  of  the  Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Society.   Boston :  Mass.  Sab^    • 
bath  School  Society,  13  Comhill.     This  very  interesting  little  bool|L 
contains  a  variety  of  incidents  and   experiences  relative  to  sailoii..*'^ 
and  life  at  sea,  and  is  exceedingly  well  fitted  to  stimulate  and  en«   •  ' 
courage  Christian  efforts  for  the  well-being  of  a  class  of  men  to 
whom  we  are  under  great  obligations.      Our  Birdsy  by  the  sama 
Society,  is  a  charming  book  for  boys.     Twelve  of  our  common  birda' 
are  here  beautifully  presented  in  their  own  portraits,  and  with  tf 
kind  of  biogTttphical  story  of  each.     New  Stories  from  an  Old  Book.  ' 
16mo.     pp.   216.     By  the  same.     The  sixteen  stories  have  for  a* 
basis  some  facts  in  Scripture  history'  and  are  well  told.     Stories-  , 
for  the  Little  Ones.     Second  Series.     By  the  same.     A  bound  vol- •• 
ume  of  little  tracts,  attractive  and   instructive.     A  Soldier  of  thf^ 
Cumberland.     Memoir  of  Mead  Holmes,  Jr.,  Sergeant  Wisconsiit' . 
Volunteers.      By  his  Father.     With  an  Introduction  by  John  S,\ 
Hart,  LL.D.     Pro  Christo,  pro  patria.     Boston :   American  Tracfr^ 
Society.     Another  of  the  thousands  of  young  heroes  whose  deaths  ^* 
are  purchasing  our  life,  and  one  of  the  best  of  these  thrilling  tis-'*  • 
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ARTICLE  X. 
THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

Free  thought  and  speech  under  Papacy  and  the  Jesuits.  In 
the  October  number  of  his  Review  Mr.  Brownson  sajs :  ''  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  number  of  our  Review  may  be  the  last."  It  is  ru- 
mored that  the  Review  is  suspended  by  an  ex  cathedra  mandate. 
The  cause  of  this  papal  interference  with  progressive  thought  and 
free  discussion  is  suggestive  to  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. 

Mr.  Brownson  has  spoken  against  the  Jesuits  as  an  order  ''  not 
adapted  to  our  age,  and  especially  to  our  country,"  and  as  making 
adaptation  impossible  by  having  moulds  of  another  land  and  past 
ages  ^^  in  which  every  one  entering  the  Society  must  be  recast." 

He  has  objected  to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  as  both 
impolitic,  and  no  necessary  tenet  of  a  good  papist.  As  belonging 
to  a  mixed  system  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  past 
ages,  he  thinks  it  must  be  abandoned  with  the  dead  past. 

He  denies  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Fathers  on  theological 
questions,  discriminating  between  faith  and  theology.  '^  Faith  is 
divine,  theology  is  a  human  science."  While  the  weight  of  the 
Fathers  is  presumptive,  it  is  not  conclusive  and  authoritative  for  any 
theological  point.  As  each  may  only  quote  his  predecessor,  and 
without  any  original  research,  the  catena  pairum  may  have  only  the 
'  value  of  the  first  link,  and  we  be  as  well  able  as  the  first  man  in  the 
series  to  judge  on  the  point  in  question.  '^Any  attempt,"  he  says, 
^'  to  bend  the  human  mind,  thought,  or  reason,  back  to  the  theology 
of  any  past  age  is  hostile  to  the  interests  alike  of  religion  and  civili- 
zation." And  herein  Mr.  Brownson  arouses  all  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits  against  his  Review.  Their  religious  views  are  a  rescript  of 
the  mediaeval  times,  and  their  civilization  is  no  farther  along  in  the 
ages  than  the  cross-bow,  portcullis,  divine  rights  for  the  people 
through  the  popes,  government  without  magna  charia^  and  trials 
without  public  accusation,  defence  or  jury. 

He  has  also  denied  the  infallibility  of  Uie  pontifical  Congregations, 
and  even  of  the  pope  himself.  "  They  have  no  infallibility,  except 
that  of  the  pope  himself,  who  approves  their  decisions,  and  that  the 
pope  is  infallible  is  no  article  of  Catholic  faith.  One  may  deny  his 
infallibility,  and  maintain  that  his  definitions  are  reformable,  and  yet 
be  a  good  orthodox  Catholic."    This  certainly  is  occidental  and  not 

52* 
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oriental  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  more  so  in  this  passage :  ^^  If 
the  pope  should  give  us  a  command  in  the  civil  order  we  should  not 
feel  bound  to  obcj  it,  any  more  than  we  should  feel  bound  to  obey  a 
command  given  by  our  temporal  sovereign  in  the  spiritual  order." 

These  and  others,  quoted  and  indicated,  are  bold  words,  savor- 
ing of  manhood,  individualism  and  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  their  continued  utterance  should  be  forbidden  by 
Rome.  They  jar  all  along  back  among  the  cloisters  and  skeletons 
and  fossils,  bulls  and  triple  crowns  of  the  papacy.  Mr.  Brownson 
well  complains  that  he  is  met  not  by  argument  but  by  denunciation. 
But  with  his  masterly  knowledge  of  the  papacy  he  should  have  ex- 
pected just  this.  Mr.  Brownson  should  have  foreknown  that  he 
must  eventually  go  under  the  '^  iron  shears  "  to  be  clipped  to  the 
one  pattern,  quod  semper ^  quod  uhique^  quod  ah  omnihus^  or  go  under 
the  anathema  sit.  We  sorrow  that  a  man  of  such  independence  of 
thought  must  be  silenced.  We  need  more  of  them,  very  many,  in 
all  parties  in  church  and  state.  Speaking  of  popular  opinion  Mr. 
B.  says  :  "  for  which  we  have  and  never  had  much  respect."  This 
is  the  mistake  and  the  glory  of  the  man,  and  now  he  is  to  die  edito- 
rially a  martyr  to  his  mistake  and  his  glory. 

This  hostility  to  Mr.  Brownson's  progressive  and  readjusted  pa- 
pacy shows  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  move  Romanism.  It  has 
been  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  slide  it  up  the  inclined  plane  of 
progress  'in  Europe,  though  the  rising  grade  was  evidently  very 
slight.  Afler  being  shipped  to  this  country  it  protests  against  natu- 
ralization ;  it  will  not  become  acclimated ;  it  will  not  be  modernized. 
It  insists  on  continuing  both  European  and  mediaeval.  Mr.  Brown- 
son's  strenuous  and  liberalizing  endeavor  is  a  failure.  The  two 
parties  in  that  church  are  both  right.  One  insists  that  Romanism 
can  not  readjust  itself  and  keep  up  with  the  times ;  and  the  other 
affirms  that  it  must  keep  up  or  perish. 

We  have  a  parallel  struggle  now  in  the  South.  Secessia  refuses 
to  adapt  her  civilization  and  Christianity  to  modem  times.  She 
insists  on  preserving  a  section  of  the  dark  ages,  a  sample  of  feudal- 
ism. She  rejects  all  new  almanacs,  and  purposes,  with  sword  in 
hand,  to  live  by  the  old  one  of  centuries  past ;  while  the  North  con- 
cludes to  keep  up  with  the  still  moving  heavens,  and  get  out  a  new 
almanac  every  year  adapted  to  the  changes  of  the  times. 

We  look  anxiously  to  see  the  issue  with  Mr.  Brownson.  If  he 
goes  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius  he  will  go  into  a  goodly  company, 
and  like  the  great  Bellarmine  he  may  be  taken  out  by  a  succeeding 
pope.  Perhaps  it  is  presumptuous  in  us  to  commend  him  to  the  study 
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of  Milton's  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  and  of  a 
church  that  sustains  that  liberty. 

Novelties.  People  who  go  through  the  world  with  a  crowbar  on 
their  shoulder,  ready  to  pry  up  and  turn  over  every  stone  they  meet, 
may  make  some  valuable  discoveries,  but  are  apt  to  do  much  mis- 
chief. Thanks  to  Providence,  there  are  some  things  so  well  fastened 
down  that  they  cannot  be  loosened,  however  vigorously  these  folk 
may  work  upon  their  motto— 

**  Of  old  things,  all  are  over  old ; 
Of  good  things,  none  are  good  enough ; 
We'll  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff." 

There  are  two  extremes  to  this  matter,  as  to  most  matters.  It 
will  not  do  to  take  old  Terence's  dixit  as  a  universal  proposition : 

**  Quod  si  quidsscm,  nihil  evenisset  mali :" 

but,  then  again,  the  fool  who  runs  before  he  is  sent  must  not  wonder 
if  he  runs  only  on  a  fool's  errand. 

A  restless,  dissatisfied  state  of  mind  breeds  a  great  part  of  our  in- 
novations without  improvements  ;  and  this  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  our  North  American  people,  owing  possibly  to  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  oxygen  in  our  atmosphere,  and  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
east  winds  upon  nerves  which  lie  near  the  surface.  It  is  symptom- 
atic also  of  vulgarity,  ignorance  and  vanity  to  be  always  trying  to 
make  well  enough  better.  Not  but  that  holy  writ  promises  to  ^^  make 
all  things  new."  But  "  I,"  saith  the  Lord,  will  do  it.  He  never  has, 
however,  done  it  by  this  kind  of  helpers  :  he  uses,  for  these  renova- 
tions, humble  souls  who  prefer  to  do  his  work  rather  than  their  own. 

Novelty-hunters  care  little  about  increasing  the  sum  total  of  hu- 
man wisdom  and  social  well-being.  They  are  on  the  chase  of  a  new 
sensation,  a  different  sort  of  exhilaration  in  finding  or  making  some- 
thing unlike  anything  else.  Blondin  must  out-blondin  all  the  race 
of  aerial  gymnasts ;  Punchinello  must  swallow  his  own  head  with 
his  hat  on,  if  some  one  else  has  done  it  bareheaded.  And  the  gap- 
ing lookers-on  will  worship  the  successful  beast,  though  he  have  as 
many  horns  and  tails  as  him  of  the  Revelation. 

Here  we  have  the  spawning-ground  of  a  thousand  and  one  modes 
of  living,  dressing,  recreating,  authorship,  et  cetera ;  expensive,  un- 
comfortable, fatiguing,  demoralizing,  yet  promiscuously  patronized, 
by  high  ton  and  low  notion  alike,  still  vindicating  the  fact,  that 

— "new  customs, 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous. 
Nay  let  them  be  unmanly,  still  are  followed.* 
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Science,  literature,  theology,  are  tempting  fields  to  this  genius  for 
reconstruction,  or  rather  for  alteration.  Legitimate  progress  is  one 
thing ;  tumbling  down  a  wall  and  throwing  the  bricks  and  broken 
mortar  in  every  body's  face  who  walks  in  the  neighborhood,  is 
another  and  not  particularly  rational  thing.  We  do  well  to  wonder 
at  the  large  and  deep  learning  of  our  forerunners,  on  at  least  the  two 
latter  ranges  of  knowledge  above  named.  It  came  through  their 
habits  of  patient  industry  and  meditation  in  the  search  of  truth. 
Our  hop-and-skip  education  calls  them  plodders.  But  if  they  could 
not  make  time  on  the  race-track  like  our  jockey  trotters,  they 
carried  treasure  in  their  brains  which  was  worth  unloading  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  They,  in  their  turn,  reverenced  the  ancient,  and 
were  not  afraid  of  contracting  an  undue  mossiness  by  making  the 
Virginian  text  their  own : 

*'  Sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontes." 

Full  many  of  our  bright  wits,  and  some  not  over  bright,  vote  those 
fountains  dry,  and  set  to  work  to  fill  up  cisterns  of  their  own  dig- 
ging as  best  they  may.  And  curious  are  the  compounds  which  they 
draw  off  for  the  thirsty  lips  around — some  spinning  up  with  the  am- 
bitious frothiness  of  a  strong  pressure  of  fixed  air — you  must  drink 
it  quick  or  it  will  flatten  terribly ;  other  some  running  heavily  out 
like  a  muddy  draining  of  apothecaries'  poisons.  We  have  drug 
shops  and  quack  laboratories  in  literature,  criticism  and  religion,  ad 
nauseam^  because  we  still  have  the  endless  succession  of  the  men 
and  women  too  of  Athens,  who  spend  their  time  in  nothing  else  but 
either  to  tell,  or  to  hear,  or  to  invent  some  new  thing. 

Praise  to  the  superintending  Omniscience,  something  will  come 
out  of  all  this,  not  altogether  evil ;  we  hope,  positively  good.  Old 
Indopleustes  did  a  little  perhaps  toward  advancing  physical  science 
by  teaching  that  the  earth  was  a  fiat  plane  with  a  huge  mountain  at 
one  extremity  around  which  the  heavenly  bodies  performed  their 
revolutions ;  that  an  innumerable  multitude  of  angels  guided  the 
stars  in  their  orbits  beneath  the  concavity  of  the  heavens  which 
rested  on  mighty  pillars  in  the  region  of  the  setting  sun.  The  big 
turtle  of,  who  was  it?  was  the  "  vox  clamantis  in  deserto"  of  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  Even  a  rusty  nail  may  unlock  a 
chest  of  bullion.  Possibly  our  lock-pickers,  who  are  so  busy  with 
no  better  tools  of  their  own  manufacturing,  at  many  a  mystery  hid 
from  the  ages,  may  by  and  by  stumble  upon  a  discovery  which 
shall  be  worth  the  candle. 
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''  The  land  is  hike."  This  is  a  first  principle  with  God  in  his 
laws  for  Israel  coQceming  the  tenure  of  real  estate.  He  gave  no 
quit  claim  deed,  but  assigned  the  land  in  such  waj  that  no  class 
could  gain  a  monopoly  and  perpetual  control  of  it.  '^The  land  shall 
not  be  sold  forever."  Toiling  for  centuries  for  others  under  a 
real  estate  despotism,  the  freedom  of  Israel  is  made  secure  in  their 
new  homes  bj  an  inalienable  family  interest  in  the  land  given  to 
them  by  lot. 

By  the  law  we  have  referred  to,  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Leviticus, 
all  land  without  the  walled  towns  was  to  come  back  into  the  hands 
of  its  original  owner  or  his  family  heirs,  at  the  ends  of  periods  of 
fifly  years,  if  in  the  intervening  time  it  had  been  alienated.  So  no 
family  could  become  permanently  poor  or  disfranchised  or  bound  to 
service  by  ceasing  to  be  landholders.  And  so  no  one  could  disturb 
the  civil  or  pecuniary  balance  in  the  State  by  getting  vast  landed  in- 
terests under  his  control.  Not  only  so,  but  by  a  kind  of  parental 
kindness  and  forethought  Grod  in  this  way  secures  a  support  for  the  * 
less  gifted  in  economy  or  business  talent  in  his  family.  Some  natu- 
rally possess  more  gifts  than  others  for  the  acquisition  of  property, 
and  often  it  is  the  misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of  some  that  they 
are  poor.  So  as  parents  show  a  peculiar  tenderness  toward  an  im- 
perfect or  infirm  child,  our  commou  Father  in  this  law  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  less  fortunate  in  his  Israelitish  family. 

We  can  trace  with  much  clearness  the  providential  legislation  of 
God  among  other  branches  of  his  family  to  enact  this  same  princi- 
ple. Europe  has  been  now  for  centuries  in  disturbance,  brought 
about  really  by  God*s  movement  to  break  up  the  feudal  system  and 
the  huge  land  monopoly  of  the  continent.  In  those  many  dis- 
mantled castles  and  titled  families  thrown  back  into  the  ungraded 
human  mass,  Grod  is  perpetually  saying ;  ^'  The  land  is  mine,  and 
it  shall  not  be  sold  forever."  Bread  riots  are  as  natural  a  sequence 
to  corn-laws  as  pain  to  the  burning  of  living  flesh. 

Those  continental  tremblings  and  muttered  threats  of  revolution, 
brought  about  by  men  whose  hands  are  callous  from  labor  and 
whose  stomachs  are  clamorous  for  food,  are  really  providential  pro- 
tests against  human  interference  with  the  divine  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  real  estate.  This  vast  control  of  human  interests  and  life, 
that  he  obtains  who  gets  control  of  vast  tracts  and  regions  of  land, 
is  an  offence  against  the  legislation  of  heaven ;  and  human  legisla- 
tures, parliaments  and  courts,  but  poorly  satisfy  their  divine  constit- 
uency by  supplementing  and  modernizing  his  disregarded  laws  with 
poor-house  systems  and  government  rations.  Underneath  the  agra- 
rian theory,  so  imperfect,  objectionable  and  even  odious  in  some  of 
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its  forms,  there  do  lie  certain  great  first  principles,  and  among  them 
this,  that  the  land  is  for  man,  and  not  classes  of  men.  We  are 
now  trying  to  strike  bottom  on  one  or  more  of  these  first  principles 
in  the  settlement  of  the  labor  and  wages  question  of  the  South. 
This  question  sustains  a  most  intimate  causal  relation  to  our  civil 
war,  and  is  a  part  of  the  most  intricate  problem  to  be  wrought  out 
in  any  close  of  the  war  that  we  may  either  project  or  achieve. 

One  thing  is  settled,  and  has  been  since  the  days  of  Sinai  and 
Canaan,  that  any  national  government  to  have  comfort  and  quiet  in 
itself  must  make  it  secure  that  the  land  it  controls  shall  both  com« 
fortably  nourish  and  nobly  lift  up  the  people  who  work  it. 

Pelagiakish  teaches  that  the  infant  is  '^  characterless"  ;  that,  pos- 
sessed of  animal  passions,  and  exposed  to  temptations  in  a  sinful 
world,  it  is  not  only  liable  to  be  overpowered  by  these,  but  in  almost 
if  not  in  every  case,  is  overpowered,  and  so,  if  life  is  sufiiciently 
"prolonged,  grows  up  to  be  a  sinner. 

Some  of  our  modem  Theology  teaches  that  the  infant,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  divine  government,  is  morally  characterless ;  that  the 
animal  passions,  or  afiections,  have  been  so  disordered  by  the  Fall, 
as  that  the  child,  when  it  comes  to  the  exercise  of  conscious  moral 
choices,  always  chooses  evil  instead  of  good,  the  wrong  instead  of 
the  right. 

Now,  what  is  the  essential  difierence  between  these  respective 
teachings?  How  does  a  characterless  child  difier  from  a  child 
without  a  moral  character,  in  relation  to  moral  laws,  and  as  a  sub- 
ject of  moral  government?  And  what  becomes  of  such  children 
when  they  die?  They  are  not  sinners,  for  they  are  incapable  of 
conscious  morkl  choices.  Who  can  suppose  that  the  infant  of  a  day, 
or  a  week,  or  month  is  capable  of  these  ?  Are  they  then  non-dcscripts 
in  the  government  of  God,  belonging  to  neither  the  class  of  the  sin- 
ful nor  the  holy  ?  Can  they  be  saved  by  Christ's  atonement,  if  they 
die  before  the  period  of  conscious  moral  choices,  in  the  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  moral  character,  if  they  have  none  before  this 
period,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  also  that  the  atonement  was  made  to 
redeem  from  sin  ?  We  ask  again.  What  becomes  of  infants,  if  there 
be  such,  that  die  before  they  have  a  moral  character,  before  they 
need  a  Saviour  from  sin  ?  Can  they  go  to  heaven,  while  the  Scrip- 
tures explicitly  teach  that  all  who  go  there  join  in  the  song  of  redeem- 
ing love,  ^^  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever.  Amen.'* 
— Bev.  i.  5,  6.    Where  do  they  go  ? 
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It  is  not  strange  that  we  are  told  by  many  at  least  who  adopt  this 
BeemiDgly  if  not  really  Pelagian  theory,  when  pressed  with  the  scrip* 
tural  difficulties  which  environ  it,  that  they  do  not  know ;  that  a  be- 
nevolent God  will  take  care  of  them,  and  that  they  most  be  content 
to  leave  them  in  his  hands. 

Philosophy  ccmnot  tell  what  becomes  of  them.  It  can  guess.  It 
can  assume  as  facts  what  it  can  not  prove,  but  it  can  not  tell.  The 
Scriptures,  however,  do  tell  us  that  they  are  sinners,  and  how  they 
can  and  must  be  saved.  They  do  not  tell  us  definitely  in  what  sense 
they  are  sinners,  except  that  they  are  so  ^'  by  nature,"  before  they 
are  conscious  of  moral  choices,  but  they  affirm  that  they  are  sinners, 
because  they  include  them  among  the  ''  all "  upon  whom  ^^  death 
passed,  because  that  all  have  sinned,"  and  among  the  ^^all"  for  whom 
Christ  died,  because  ''  all  were  dead."  If  saved,  and  who  will  pre« 
sume  to  say  that  any  infants  are  not,  they  are  and  must  be  saved  by 
virtue  of  his  atonement. 

« 

"  Under  the  Circumstances."  All  very  well,  if  one  can  take 
the  position  under  what  is  only  standing  around- {circum-si&nies)  him. 
And  yet  many  of  our  most  finished,  we  can  not  in  this  instance  say 
classic,  writers  and  speakers,  as  for  example,  Mr.  Everett  in  his  late 
Faneuil  Hall  speech,  are  frequently  getting  under  circumstances. 
We  can  not  see  how  they  do  it,  or,  when  done,  we  can  not  see  any- 
ihincr  above  them.     When  a  man  takes  his  stand  '^  in  the  circnm- 

o 

stances  "  we  think  he  is  master  of  his  position,  and  can  defend  him- 
self classically  and  etymologically. 

Preaching.  Thirty  years  ago-  we  made  some  notes,  on  preach- 
ing, from  a  volume  of  which  we  have  not  seen  a  copy  for  nearly 
that  length  of  time,  written,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  an  English 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Bridges.  We  find  them  in  an  old  note- 
book, and  give  them  here,  with  an  addition  or  two,  to  another  gener- 
ation of  preachers,  for  they  are  as  applicable  to  the  sons  as  to  their 
fathers,  in  the  sacred  office.  They  carry  the  heading  of  Causes  of 
Ministerial  inefficiency yvnih  Hints  for  greater  efficiency.  The  causes 
are 

1.  General,  (a)  The  withholding  of  divine  influences,  (h)  En- 
mity of  the  natural  heart,  (c)  Power  of  Satan,  (c?)  Local  hin- 
drances, as  state  of  the  community,  relations  of  society,  etc. 

2.  Personal,  (a)  Want  of  entire  devotedness  to  the  work,  (h) 
Conformity  to  the  world,  (c)  Fear  of  Man.  {d)  Want  of  Christian 
self-denial,  (e)  Spirit  of  Covetousness.  (/)  Neglect  of  secret  de- 
votions, {g)  Spiritual  pride.   (Ji)  Absence  or  defect  of  personal  reli- 
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gion.  (i)  Defect  of  family  religion,  and  want  of  connection  of  the 
miatstcr's  family  with  his  work.  ( j  )  Want  of  faith. 

8.  Hints  to  improve.  Strive  to  interest  jour  hearers  bj  ad- 
dressing them  directly,  feeling  aller  their  hearts,  and  showing  them 
that  you  are  dealing  with  them  individually.  Don't  deliver  an 
essay,  instead  of  a  sermon.  Study  closely  human  nature.  Historical 
facts,  and  occurrences  of  common  life  may  be  happily  employed,  as 
they  are  fitted  to  catch  the  attention.  But  don't  make  your  discourse 
a  rag-bag  and  scissors  patch  work. 

Follow  no  special  model.  Be  natural.  Use  a  clear  style. 
Avoid  all  quaintness  and  conceited  points ;  also  many  epithets. 
Don't  soar  above  the  comprehension  of  your  hearers ;  but  by  easy 
steps  and  a  simple  logic  you  can  carry  them  a  good  way  upward  or 
downward.  Be  earnest,  not  tumid.  Write  much,  even  if  you  do 
not  read  your  sermons.     Stop  when  you  are  done. 

Doing  and  Knowing.  "  Every  duty  which  we  omit  (writes 
Ruskin)  obscures  some  truth  which  we  should  have  known."  Is 
there  any  thing  strange,  then,  in  the  origin  and  spread  of  idolatry 
among  the  pagan  nations ;  or  in  the  perverted  ethics  of  modem 
days,  and  memorably,  in  the  Southern  sections  of  our  own  repub- 
lic? If  God's  commandments  are  continually  broken,  even  under 
the  light  of  nature,  how  can  he  be  retained  in  men's  knowledge  as 
the  one  object  of  worship  ?  If  the  spirit  of  Christianity  be  rejected 
from  a  people's  national  and  social  life,  how  can  conscience  be  saved 
from  losing  the  sense  of  the  simplest  moral  truths  ? 

Making  a  Book.  Dr.  Sprague,  that  prince  of  clerical  and  eccle- 
siastical annalists,  has  put  his  eighth  volume  of  ^^  Annals,"  the  one 
on  the  Unitarians,  into  the  hands  of  his  stereotyper.  Two  more 
embracing  several  minor  denominations,  will  complete  this  vast 
work.  It  is  a  life  work,  though  he  has  written  or  edited  some 
twenty  other  volumes,  all  a  pleasant  excursus  from  a  laborious  pro- 
fessional career.  One  gains  an  index  to  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended on  his  Annals  in  the  fact  that  he  has  paid  out  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  in  postage  alone. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  a  man  assumes  to  give  a  book  to  the 
world  he  ought  to  put  time  and  labor  into  it,  equal  at  least  to  a  tithe 
of  the  time  and  labor  expected  in  reading  it.  We  do  not  now  mean 
by  books  those  thousand  and  one  things,  written  in  the  aflemoon  by 
scribes  ycleped  authors,  published  at  night,  read  the  next  morning, 
and  made  waste  paper  at  noon.  We  mean  a  volume  that  aspires  to 
see  the  next  century.  In  writing  such  a  book  an  author  should 
feel  with  the  old  painter,  who  was  reproached  for  being  so  long  a 
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time  OD  his  piece.  '^  I  paint  for  a  long  time,"  was  the  noble  defence. 
He  should  not  repeat  others  unless  he  can  excel  them,  nor  leave 
any  Ruth  much  to  glean  alter  him.  To  save  the  greatest  amount  of 
labor  and  time,  an  author  on  most  subjects  should  epitomize  the  old 
of  his  predecessors,  and  tell  us  distinctly  where  his  new  begins. 
The  most  of  us  readers  want  to  begin  just  there.  Guild's  "Manning 
and  Brown  University"  is  an  illustration  fresh  and  in  point  of  what 
we  mean  by  an  exhaustion  of  material.  We  admire  the  way  in 
which  the  author  of  a  real  book  has  drawn  his  wide  net  through 
alcoves  and  garrets,  old  barrels,  associational  records,  and  the  re- 
treats of  private  correspondence. 

We  are  told  that  a  book  is  indebted  for  its  longevity  very  much  to  its 
style.  The  knowledge  it  contains  may  be  reproduced  by  later  writers, 
and  so  the  old  author  die  out  of  memory,  if  his  style  do  not  give  him 
a  life  insurance.  Schiller's  "Thirty  Years'  War,"  Voltaire's 
<'  Charles  XII.,"  and  some  English  volumes  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
illustrate  the  vitality  of  a  thoroughly  classic  diction  and  structure. 
This  being  so,  the  more  need  is  there  of  toilsome  and  protracted 
labor  in  the  making  of  a  real  book. 

Life- Writing.  One  of  the  gravest  and  most  common  faults  of 
biographies  is,  that  they  present  so  highly  varnished  pictures  of  their 
subjects,  putting  in  strong  lights  their  commendable  qualities,  and 
screening  unduly  their  failings.  This  tends  as  much  to  discourage 
as  to  encourage  the  reader.  In  this  is  conspicuously  seen  the  supe- 
riority of  the  biblical  narratives  of  personal  lives  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  They  give  the  bad  and  good  qualities  with 
a  judicious  fidelity.  Here  there  is  alike  a  model  and  a  test  of  bio- 
graphical writing.  This,  too,  is  the  severest  touchstone  of  an  auto- 
biographical competency  for  that  delicate  work. 

Bores.  Among  the  most  tiresome  of  these  are  your  philosophic 
generalizers  who  will  resolve  you  the  cause  of  all  national,  social, 
historical,  and  scientific  phenomena,  with  a  single  glance  of  their 
astonishingly  astute  optics.  They  remind  you  of  the  shrewd  hit  at 
the  discoverers  of  false  causes,  in  Guesses  at  Truth :  "If  they  catch 
sight  of  a  dry  stick  lying  near  a  tree,  they  cry  out,  au^i^xa/  here  is 
one  of  the  roots." 

Phrenology  at  a  Discount.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  after  dis- 
secting several  hundred  human  brains,  and  particularly  examining 
the  subject  of  the  frontal  sinus,  concludes  that  "  no  assistance  is 
afibrded  to  mental  philosophy  by  the  examination  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  do<;trine8  which  are  founded  upon  the  supi^aed 
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parallelism  of  brain  and  mind  are,  so  far  as  observation  extends, 
wholly  groundless." 

Satak  told  our  Lord  that  the  angels  would  bear  him  up  from 
being  dashed  on  the  stones  (for  so  it  was  written)  if  he  would  leap 
firom  the  battlements  of  the  temple.  But  Christ  knew  that  the  prom- 
ise of  protection  is  against  the  stones  which  lie  along  our  paths  of 
every  day  duty,  and  not  against  danger  and  damage  when  we  jump 
over  precipices. 

A  Selfish  person  is  like  a  top  spinning  round  on  the  point  of 
its  own  axis.  A  benevolent  person  is  like  a  planet  revolving 
around  the  central  sun,  and  reflecting  its  brightness.  That  sun  of 
the  soul  is  God.  Tet  the  soul  may  have  also  a  revolution  on  its 
own  centre,  so  that  this  be  in  harmony  with  its  motion  upon  the 
greater  orbit. 

Augustine  in  his  2>e  Civitaie  Dei  (xxii.  6.1.)  thus  gives,  in  a 
string  of  Latin  preterites,  the  history  of  the  Pagan  persecutions  of 
the  early  Christians :  ''  Liga  bantur,  includebantur,  csedebantur, 
torquebantur,  urebantur,  laniabantur,  trucidabantur,  et  multiplica- 
bantur."  So  the  bush  which  Moses  saw  in  the  desert  burned,  with 
fire,  ^^  nee  tamen  consumebantur'' — an  old  martyr-seal. 


YoLTAiRB  used  to  say  that  the  heart  never  grew  old,  but  that  it 
becomes  sad  because  lodged  in  a  ruin.  Why  could  not  the  philoso- 
pher-poet see,  that  grace  is  the  only  restorer  of  this  ruin  ? 


BS&ATA. 

On  page  440,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  insert : 

"  All  right  understanding  of  the  origin  of  the  gospels,  as  we  maj  understand  it, 
must  rest  upon  a  living,  believing  apprehension  of  their  contents  which  are  unlike 
aught  else  in  the  world's  history.  The  Bible  has  never  failed  to  speak  for  itself,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  learned.  In  its  application  to  preaching  ute  in  the  church  it 
has  ever  preserved  its  living  power,  and  it  ever  wilL  There  is  the  exegesis  of  the 
Spirit  at  home." 

On  page  448,  tenth  line,  for  exhaust  read  expand  ;  nineteenth  line,  for  spibaitt 
read  bpibamte,  and  twenty-first  line,  for  bbsatked  read  bbsathimo. 
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Agrarian  laws  of  Israel,  617. 

Awer^a  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
yuture  Life,  noticed,  410. 

A  living  dog  better  than  a  dead  lion,  319. 

Almanac,  The  National  and  Record  for 
1864,  noticed,  315. 

American  Diplomacy ^  The  Rite  of,  arti- 
cle on,  462—80 ;  importance  of  weighed 
by  our  revolutionary  fathers,  462 ;  first 
committee  on,  463---4;  who  and  what 
they  were,  464—7 ;  duties  of,  467 ;  Mr. 
Deane  recalled.  469;  John  Adams  and 
his  services,  470 ;  feelings  of  the  French 
Court,  472 ;  rivalries  at  home,  473 ;  rec- 
oraiition  by  Spain  and  Mr.  Jay  sent  as 
Minister,  476 ;  "Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs"  established,  477. 

America,  certain  great  social  yices  of, 
565—76. 

Ancient  Egypt,  noticed,  518. 

Annihilation  of  the  wicked,  doctrine  dis- 
proved, 68—72. 

Annual  of  ScientiJSc  Discovery,  noticed, 
316. 

Antiqtdty  of  Man.  Review  of  Lyell's  work 
on,  50—^ ;  evidences  of  works  of  art  in 

Seat,  shell  mounds,  and  Swiss  Lake 
wellings,  51;  delu  of  the  Nile,  52: 
cavern  bones,  53 ;  flint  implements.  54 ; 
Brixham  Cave  remains,  o5;  but  these 
deposits  may  have  been  modem,  57 — 9; 
animal  bones  younger  than  supposed, 
and  not  the  human  older,  when  found 
together,  59 ;  great  historic  facts,  as  the 
Deluge,  must  be  allowed  their  force, 
60 — 2 ;  Lyell's  evidence  farther  exam- 
ined, 63—5. 
Arnold's  European  Mosaic,  noticed,  419. 
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Bangs*  Life  hy  Stevens,  noticed,  509. 

Banner,  Our  National;  Its  Sacred  Origin 
and  Import,  article  on,  581 — ^90:  the 
national  banner  of  Israel  under  Moses, 
and  its  import,  5H2 ;  other  Scriptures  of 
the  same  teaching,  584 ;  banners  in  the 
Crusades,  585;  origin  of  the  British 
banner,  585 ;  and  of  tne  American,  585 ; 
its  teachings  for  us,  586 ;  implied  prayer 
in  liftin|(  it,  587;  examples  of  Ood's 
interposition^  587 — 90. 

Baptists,  English,  account  of,  98—102. 

Barrowe,  Henry,  130. 

Bayne*s  Testimony  of  Christ  to  Chris^ 
tianity,  reviewed,  149—64 ;  the  person, 
words  and  works  of  Christ  prove  his 
divine  mission,  150;   diabeli^  harder 


than  belief,  151 ;  miracles  a  proof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity,  152 ;  Christ 
in  the  light  of  history,  VA ;  what  he 
himself  claims,  166;  was  not  self- 
deceived,  157;  Hume's  miracles  exam- 
ined, 161. 

Beecher*s,  H,  W.  Freedom  and  War, 
noticed,  208. 

Beecher*s,  Lyman,  Autobiography,  no- 
ticed, 306. 

Beecher*s,  C.  Redeemer  and  Redeemed, 
noticed,  209. 

Beliefs,  The  Chaos  o/,  article  on,  295— 
304;  everything  has  its  qualities  of  dis- 
tinction, as  an  inner  nature,  295—6; 
this  inner  nature  governs,  296 ;  theories 
of  morals  are  shaped  by  this  inner  na- 
ture, 297 ;  yet  many  ignore  this  by  con- 
founding^nght  ana  wrong,  trutn  and 
error,  WS:  and  by  accepting  partial 
views  in  morals  ana  religion,  &9. 

Bethlehem,  murder  of  children  by  Herod, 
36. 

Bethune*s  Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  noticed,  513. 

Bible  Atlas  and  Gazetteer,  noticed,  210. 

Bible,  Triumphs  of,  noticed,  214. 

Binney,  liev.  Thomas,  notice  of,  192. 

Books,  Miscellaneoos,  noticed,  219, 419, 
518, 612. 

Book-making,  620. 

Bones,  sacred  in  the  Papal  church,  546— 
64. 

Browning's  Dramatis  Persome,  noticed, 
606. 

Broumson's  Review,  notice  of,  613. 

BushnelTs  Work  and  Play,  noticed,  316. 
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Calvin  held  to  infant  Salvation,  335. 

Cambridge  Platform,  449-^2. 

Campbell,  Rey.  Dr.  John,  notice  of,  198. 

Canoidates  for  the  Ministry,  Hints  to,  320. 

Cardinals,  College  of,  591. 

Casuits,  what,  391—7. 

Chaplin's  Memorial  Hour,  noticed,  516. 

Chrut  and  other  Masters,  noticed,  170. 

Christ,  divinity  of,  8. 

Christian  Home  Life,  noticed,  604. 

Christian  Truth  in  False  Religious  Sys- 
tems.  Vestiges  of,  article  on,  170—80  ;m- 
quiries  of  false  religions  after  truth,  170 ; 
illustrated  by  Hinduism,  174 ;  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, 176 ;  and  apostate  Chris- 
tian churches,  178;  and  infidelity,  179. 

Christianity,  duty  of  educated  men  to, 
225-48. 

Church  Pastorals,  by  N.  Adams,  D.  D., 
noticed,  314. 
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Churchy  Traek  of  the  Bidden,  notice  of, 
121. 

Civilization,  Hindraneea  to,  article  on, 
d6-5— 76:  proper  estimate  of  this  life 
only  in  tne  light  of  the  next,  566; 
earthly  to  be  kept  subordinate,  ^66; 
but  has  much  the  ascendency,  667 ;  as 
seen  in  pleasure-seeking,  66^—8;  and 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  668 ;  so  Rome 
degenerated,  669^70 ;  rarious  modes  of 
display,  671;  corrupting[  influence  on 
the  youns,  672 ;  our  passion  fur  gold  as 
a  means  for  display  and  pleasure,  673 ; 
the  remedy,  67o. 

Colcnso  on  Moses  and  Joshna,  318. 

CofigregtUionalinn,  lit  Forces  and  Pmiti, 
article  on,  449-61:  Cambridge  Plat- 
form, what  and  by  whom  adopted,  and 
for  what,  449—62;  New  TesUment 
church  politv  a  democracy,  462 ;  indebt- 
edness of  New  Englana  character  to 
her  church  polity,  463 ;  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, as  imposed  by  Congregation- 
alism, a  developing  and  educating 
power,  464 ;  its  aid  to  civil  indepenf 
ence,  466 ;  objection  that  it  lacks  au- 
thority considered,  466 ;  the  experience 
of  two  centuries  commends  it,  466 ;  its 
capabilities  not  yet  fully  developed, 
4<'>7 ;  more  social  and  practical  religion 
called  for,  468 — 9;  adapted  to  carry 
religion  through  the  community,  460— 
61. 

CongregationaUtts,  Union  tonong,  116. 

Contributor $,  Our.  116. 

Craik*M  Hie,  of  the  Bng,  Literature  and 
Language,  noticed,  218. 

Critics  and  CriHciem,  118. 


D. 


D  notninational  Activity,  120. 

Dick  Onslow,  Adventures  of,  noticed, 
216. 

Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  A,  noticed, 
212. 

Dissenters,  The  English,  articles  on,  90 — 
104;  181—202;  a  magnanimous  body, 
90—2 ;  Wesleyans  are  really  though  not 
nominally,  92—4 ;  Unitarians  a  branch 
of,  characterized,  96—7 ;  Quakers.  97 — 
8;  Baptists,  98—102;  Independents. 
101 ;  church  polity  of,  102 ;  doctrine  ana 
forms,  103—4 ;  two  main  points  of,  vol- 
untary support  of  the  churches,  and 
education  provided  by  the  people,  181 ; 
their  liberality,  181—2;  oiversity  of 
principles  and  measures  among,  182 — 3 ; 
their  noble  names,  183 — 6 ;  their  power 
in  the  pulpit  and  of  first  rank,  186; 
their  literary  and  theological  schools, 
training  and  habits,  187—200;  their 
social  grade  and  habits,  200 — ^2. 

Divine  Goodness,  Equity  of  The,  article 
on,  626—37 ;  the  justice  of  God  obscured 
by  his  eoodness  in  the  popular  concep- 
tion, />*26— 6 ;  but  goodness  is  based  on 
rectitude,  626 ;  the  fiual  purpose  of  the 
divine  government  is  the  highest  glory 


of  Ood,  627 ;  choice  of  obedience  or  dis- 
obf-dience  indispensable  in  the  proper 
subject,  627;  a  human  race  certainly 
sioful  better  than  none,  628;  true  n&> 
tions  of  law,  sin,  and  punishment,  629 ; 
punishment  not  optional  in  a  sood  gov- 
ernment, 629 ;  obiection  to  encUess  pun- 
ishment, noticed,  631;  doctrine  of 
atonement  does  not  infringe  these  prin- 
ciples, 633 ;  no  violence  to  a  free  nature 
in  Uie  act  of  reseneration,  634:  Ood 
will  maintain  freedom  for  his  intelligent 
subjects,  686 ;  and  reserve  the  right  to 
confirm  man  unalterably  in  his  choices, 
636. 
Drummer  Boy,  The,  noticed,  211. 
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Early  Dawn,  noticed,  617. 

Edwards*  Biography  of  Seff-Taught 
men,  noticed,  113. 

Educated  men,  RfspontibiKty  of  to 
Christianity,  article  on,  226—48;  phi- 
losophy can  not  be  our  infallible  guide, 
226—27 ;  but  Christianity,  227 ;  and  vital 
religion,  229 ;  as  having  incidental  and 
collateral  uses,  23^;  church  and  State, 
238 ;  have  no  control  over  each  other, 
240 ;  no  union,  241 ;  what  Christianity 
has  done,  244—6;  what  the  result  if 
removed  or  overpowered,  246—7. 

Egypt,  Clark* »  Illustrations  of  reviewed, 
1^73—82;  author,  who  and  what,  274; 
blemishes,  274 ;  arts  early  in  Bgypt, 
276;  author  felicitous  in  reproducing 
the  past,  277 ;  avoids  hard  questions  on 
Egyptology,  278. 

Ellicott*s  Commentary  on  Thessakmians, 
noticed,  312. 

Enoch  Arden,  noticed,  614. 

Evenings  with  the  Bible  and  Scienee,  no- 
ticed, 603. 


F. 


Fall  of  man  and  the  Serpent,  282—92. 

Faith  a  Source  .of  Knowledge,  article  on, 
38—49 ;  what  faith  is  and  requires,  38 — 
40 ;  faith  the  aid  to  reason,  41 — 2 ;  and 
itself  most  rational,  43 ;  difficulties  of 
the  Sceptics,  44,  6 ;  value  of  a  hereditary 
faith,  4/  ;  much  in  our  religion  thought 
out,  established  and  to  be  received  in 
faith,  47,  8 ;  love  of  the  new  heart  nec- 
essary to  full  faith  with  the  true  spirit, 
48   9. 

Federalist,  The,  noticed,  216. 

F^ee  Institutions,  Sources  of  Our.  article 
on,  121 — 41;  who  and  what  the  Pil- 
ffrims  were,  122;  prelatic  oppression, 
123 ;  John  Penry,  126 ;  Henry  Barrowe, 
130;  imprisonments  and  executions, 
133;  propose  comins  to  America,  134; 
a  battle  of  ideas,  138 ;  planting  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Plymouth  colonies  contrasted, 
140—1. 
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GcuparifCi  Human  Sadness,  noticed,  572. 

Geinaras,  what,  345. 

Grtek  Text  in  Ads,  Mr.,  28 :  1  Timothy, 
in.,  16 :  and  1  John,  c,  7,  8,  article  on, 
258—73;  vulgate  Greek  New  TesU- 
mcnt,  how  made  up,  2-^8—60;  Grie» 
bach*8  edition  examined,  260—1;  the 
Byzantine  text  should  be  the  standard, 
2ol — 2;  Griesbach's  examined  farther, 
262 ;  very  ancient  and  abundant  uses  of 
1  John,  y.  7,  8 :  editorial  addendum, 
270-3. 

Greenleafs  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Alge- 
hra^  noticed,  212. 

Griesbach's  New  Testament,  260—2. 

H. 

HackeWs  Christian  Memorial  of  the  War, 
noticed,  419. 

Hampton,  Old  letter  to  the  church  in,  421. 

Hannah  Thurston,  noticed,  413. 

Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  notice  of,  184. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  The,  etc.,  noticed,  608. 

Hebrew  and  Septuagint  chronolosy  com- 
pared, 142-8. 

Herod  the  Great,  article  on,  15—38;  his 
times  and  the  eminent  persons  o^  15, 
16;  ancestry  and  birth,  16;  signauies 
entrance  on  public  life  by  destroying 
the  robbers  in  Galilee  and  Coelo-Syria, 
17 ;  is  arraigned  before  the  Sanheorim, 
condemned  and  flees,  17 ;  great  opposi- 
tion to,  18;  is  besieged  in  Massada,  18; 
but  escapes  to  Rome  and  is  made  King 
of  Judaea,  Samaria  and  Idumea,  19; 
after  much  fighting  he  gains  his  throne, 
37  B.  C,  20 ;  extreme  cruelty  to  his 
enemies,  20,  while  he  destroys  his  rela- 
tives and  competitors,  21,  2 ;  after  An- 
tony's death  joms  the  party  of  Augus- 
tus, 22 ;  puts  Mariamne  to  death,  and 
suffers  terrible  remorse  and  reverses 
afterward,  23 — 6;  continued  cruelties, 
26 ;  apostatises  from  Judaism  and  in- 
troduces heathen  practices,  27 ;  national 
works  of,  28 — 31 ;  has  his  two  sons  by 
Mariamne  educated  u£  Rome,  31;  by 
domestic  fiends  he  is  led  to  put  them  to 
death,  with  many  other  persons,  32, 3 : 
all  Judsea  in  terror  of  nim,  33 ;  about 
this  time  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  is 
foretold,  34;  another  plot  for  his  assassi- 
nation, 34;  vague  expectations  of 
Christ's  coming,  3d ;  the  murder  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem,  36,  7 ;  dies  an 
awful  death  at  Jericho,  38. 

High  Church  persecution  of  the  PuritanB, 
122—41. 

HillanTs  Readers,  noticed. 

History,  Outlines  of,   Willson's,  notioed, 
609. 

Holy  Spirit,  divinity  of,  II. 

Hoveu's  Miracles  of  Christ,  The,  noticed, 

Hugh  Miller's  Headship  of  Christ,  etc., 
noticed,  210. 


Huxlev  on  Man's  place  in  Nature,  review 
of,  354 — 76;  two  theories  of  classifica- 
tion of  creatures,  by  powers  and  by 
structures,  355;  the  former  the  Mosaic, 
scientific  and  true,  357 ;  and  places  man 
at  the  head  of  creation  hj  virtue  of  his 
mind  and  conscience,  35/ ;  classification 
of  Linneus,  structural,  358—62;  rea- 
sons why  man  should  bir  himself  alone 
constitute  one  and  the  leading  order  in 
Zoology,  362—76. 


I. 


Jmifation  of  Christ,  by  A,  Kempis,  no- 
ticed, 51A. 

InftuU  Salvation,  The  relations  of  Sin 
and  Atonement  to,  article  on,  32 1 — 86 ; 
only  sinners  saved,  321;  comfort  for 
infant  salvation  only  from  the  Bible 
322 ;  all  the  race  of  Adam  lost  heaven 
in  hif  fall,  322;  moral  character  of 
infants,  3*^;  not  characterless,  324; 
Pelagian  view,  325 ;  not  saved  on  the 
claim  of  native  innocence,  326;  not 
bom  with  the  character  of  Adam  at 
creation,  327 ;  have  not  a  depravity  not 
moral,  830 ;  if  no  ill  desert,  grace  can 
not  reach  them,  331 ;  no  theonr  ifj:noring 
their  sinfulness  can  make  tneir  salva- 
tion clear,  332;  what  is  their  native 
moral  condition,  332:  so  they  need 
atonement,  334 ;  included  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  335 ;  salvation  of  those 
dying  in  infancy  a  Scriptural  presump- 
tion, 335 ;  Calvin  affirms  it,  33d;  denial 
of  original  sin  makes  infant  salvation 
by  Christ  impossible,  336* 

Inquisition,  594. 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  article  on, 
4329—49 ;  differing  views  and  feelings  on, 
429 ;  the  i>assage  examined ;  "all  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God," 
430—3 ;  tne  passage  interpreted,  438-- 
4 ;  is  the  Bible  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion, 435 ;  how  can  God  speak  in  inspi- 
ration, 436 ;  by  miracles,  437 ;  by  proph- 
ecT,  439 ;  by  the  divine  contents  of  the 
Biole,  440 ;  the  recorders  of  revelation 
divineW  guided,  441 :  and  the  vrriters 
claim  tnis,  442 ;  how  far  this  supernatu- 
ral influence  affected  the  vrriters,  442 ; 
was  the  inspiration  verbal ,  444 ;  are  the 
Scriptures  bee  from  historical  and  sci- 
entinc  inaccuracies,  446 ;  the  object  of 
a  revelation,  446 :  conclusion,  44/^9. 

Intermediate  State,  The,  article  on,  66— 
90 ;  Pharisees  and  Kssenes  of  Christ's 
day  believed  in  the  conscious  existence 
of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  judg- 
ment, 66—7;  and  Christ  did  not  dis- 
countenance the  doctrine,  67 ;  doctrine 
of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  dis- 
proved, 68— 72 ;  pernicious  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  purgatoir  shown,  and 
the  doctrine  disprove,  73 ;  the  phrase, 
"spirits  in  piison"  examined,  76—9; 
consciousness  in    intermediate    state 
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prored  from  Seriptnre  as  showinff  the 
condition  of  the  righteous  ana  the 
wicked,  80—8:  and  proved  from  the 
doctrinea  taught  br  the  apostles,  as 
regeneration,  justification,  personality 
of  Satan,  perfection  of  Chrut's  work. 
89—^ ;  also  from  account  of  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  the  rich  man  snd  Lasams, 
Stephen's  dying  vision,  Paul's  will- 
ingness to  deMjt,  continued  life  of 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  86—9;  and  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  N.  T.,  89—90. 


J. 


James,  Rer.  John  Angel,  notice  of,  189, 
/•on  Itu^eiow*M  Poemtf  noticed,  111. 
Jesuito,  what,  891.  698. 
Jtrrv  or  the  Sailor  bow  oMhor^,  noticed, 

219. 
/imJb'fi*!  Oood  SUwardt  noticed,  617. 
Justice  underlies  goodness  in  Qod,  1—13. 

K. 

KMer's  Homildtes,  noticed,  609. 

L, 

Laud,  Ahp^  NorUnCt  Lift  of<,  noticed, 
108. 

htaving  off,  an  article  on,  499—604. 

Letters  from  Switzerland  and  Italy ,  no- 
ticed^  605. 

Li^ht  in  Darkness,  noticed,  612. 

Literature,  the  vital  principle  of,  article 
on,  480—93 ;  the  institutions  of  politics, 
religion,  art,  have  a  central  principle 
with  which  they  live  or  die,  480—81 ; 
in  literature  this  is  the  moral  purpose 
or  use,  481 ;  this  illustrated  from  He- 
brew and  Greek  literature,  482—6 ;  and 
English,  487:  the  same  true  in  the 
divisions  of  literature,  as  history,  po- 
etry, philosophy,  488;  so  the  author 
lives  the  longest  who  enforces  moral 
lessons,  490. 

Literature,  Truthfulness  in,  the  Baeiaof 
a  permanent  popularity,  article  on,  2d3 
— o ;  truth  the  first  essential  to  perma- 
nence, 293 ;  so  much  fact  we  need  not 
the  sensational,  295. 

Life-writing,  621. 

Lowell,  lM>ert,Poems  of,  noticed  207. 

Lowelfs  New  Priest  in  Conception  Bay, 
noticed,  416. 

Lyell's  Work  on  Antiquity  of  Man,  re- 
viewed, 60. 

M. 

Man  the  head  of  created  things,  864—76. 
Af.  AureUus'   Antoninus,    Thoughts  of, 

noticed,  213. 
Manning,  Life  of,  and  History  of  Brown 

University,  noticed,  607. 
Martineau*s  History  of  the  Peace,  noticed, 

611. 


Meditations  on  Life  and  its  JUKyums 

Duties,  noticed,  208. 
Mischna,  what,  and  of  what  worth,  340— 

63. 
Missions  and  Martyrs  in  Madagtteear, 

noticed,  612. 
Mueic  of  the  Bthle,  noticed,  214. 


N. 


Nasfs  Commentary  on  Mat,  and  Mk^ 

noticed,  608. 
New  TesUment,  Greek  Text  of,  268—78. 
New  Tetiament  and  Psalms,  Tract  Sode* 

ty  Ed.,  noticed,  211. 
Novelties,  616.  i 


Our  Country,  619. 


O. 


P. 


Parker,  Theodore,  Life  and  Conrespon- 

denoe  of,  noticed,  309. 
Pascal,  article  on  Life  and  Times  of, 
384—408;  birth  and  early  traiu  of,  384 
scholarly  and  scientific  habits,  386—6 
feeble  and  careless  of  health,  387 
ascetic,  and  abandons  physical  for 
moral  studies,  388;  a  devoted  papist, 
388;  his  labors,  mainly  to  overthrow 
the  Jesuits  and  defend  the  doctrines  of 
Augustine,  390;  Provincial  Letters, 
391—8 ;  how  received,  398 ;  effect  of  on 
the  Jesuits,  399 ;  condition  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  theology  in  the  times  of  Pascal, 
400:  writes  his  "Pensees,"  402;  the 
work  characterized,  404;  dies  without 
completing  it,  407. 
Peabody's   Christianity    the   religion  of 

Nature,  noticed,  109. 
Pelsgianism,  618. 
Penry  John,  notice  of,  121. 
Persecution  of  the  Puritans,  122—41. 
Petrie*s  Mamage  Gift,  noticed,  516. 
Phillips,  WendeU,  Lectures  and  Latere 

of,  noticed,  311. 
PiJ^m  Fathers,  who  and  what,  122. 
Powers  of  the  world  to  come.  The,  exege- 
sis of,  676 — 81 ;  no  similar  formula,  so 
analyze  the  words  separately,  676—9 ; 
objections  answered,  5o0 — 1. 
Praue,  The  Book  of,  noticed,  603. 
Prayer,  Common,  The  Book  of,  etc.,  no- 
ticed, 601. 
Preachmg,  619. 

Press,  liberty  of,  at  Rome,  695. 
Pruon  Association  of  New  York,  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Report,  noticed,  317. 
Propaganda^  591. 
Purgatory,  doctrine  of  examined,  73. 


Q. 


Quakers,  English,  account  of,  97 — 8. 


Lulex. 
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R. 


RabbieSf  Mischna  and  Talmud$y  and  their 
aid  in  Neto  Test,  S^imUm,  article  on.  340 
— 53 ;  New  Testament  Studies  need  the 


Serpent,  The,  in  Eden,  and  the  Fall,  arti- 
cle on,  281^—92 ;  the  temptation,  what, 
2S2 ;  the  tempter,  who,  2o6 ;  the  eonie- 
qnences,  wha^  290—2. 

Shedd't  Hietory  of  Chrieiian  Doctrine, 


side  lightR  of  the  age  of  its  writers^  340;       noticed,  204. 

fiction  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  ffivmg  of   Sherwood,  Mrt,  Life  of,  noUced,  617. 


the  divine  law,  341 ;  orisin  and  compi-    Short  Sermone, 
lation  of  the  Mischna,  342 ;  why  written 
out,  343,  4 ;  where,  344 ;  the    Oemaraa 
what,  345;  divisions  of  the  Mischna, 

and  subjects,  348 ;  real  worth  and  uses 

of  the  Talmud,  340-^. 
Rebellion^  Ttachinae  of  The,  article  on, 

376—83;   condiuon   of  society  in  the 

rebel  States,  no  public  schools,  unequal 

distribution    of  wealth,  idleness,    and 

control  by  a  few,  377—9;  slavery  and 

general    knowledge  antagonistic,  379; 

moral  blight  of  slavery,  380. 
IUade*»  Savage  Africa,  noticed,  611. 
Relicsy  Sacred,  in  the  Papal  church  and 

their  uses,  article  on,  A46— 64 ;  the  rise 

of  Uie  custom  a  natural  reverence  for 

the  ancient  and  good,  646 ;  and  a  per- 
verted use  of  certain  Scriptures,  548; 

intrigues  of  the  clergy  using  the  igno- 

ranee  and  superstition  of  the  people  for    „v».   ww».«w». 

their  use,  649;    number    and  variety       juagment,  66. 

▼ery  great,  549—61 ;  uses  of  relics,  661    Spek^e  Biver  Nile,  noticed,  610. 

..64.  Spurgeon,  notice  of,  ^9—101. 

Religions  of  the  World  and  their  RelaHons    Steward,  The  Uf^uet,  an  expotiHon,  498 

to  Christianity,  noticed,  170.  —9. 

Ritualism  not  Jtefurmatory.  article  on,    Sunday  Schools,  Rise  and  Progress  of, 

165—70 ;  power  of  early  Christianity  in       noticed,  213. 

simple  truths,  166;  formalism  of  Ro- 
manism, 166;  Protestantism  a  protest 

against   forms,  167;   ritualism  in  the 


6;  202-3;  304-6; 
409-10;  606—6;    699—600. 
Slavery  as  related  to  the  rebellion,  876— 
83. 

Social  Life,  Culture  of,  in  the  churches, 
article  on,  637—46 ;  fratemit/  the  char- 
acteristle  of  the  apostolic  church,  637— 
8 ;  their*  joys  and  sorrows  were  common 
in  the  body,  638;  their  hospitalities 
showed  the  same  oneness.  639;  and 
their  care  of  the  poor  ana  sick  and 
afflicted,  640 ;  all  tnis  the  outgrowth  of 
Christianity,  and  should  be  so  now,  648 ; 
our  church  sreatly  needs  it,  648;  our 
religion  too  frigid  and  formal,  644;  yet 
not  agrarian,  644. 

Smith*s,  Rev,   Dr,,  Sermons,  Druth  in 
Love,  noticed,  610. 

Smith,  Dr.  Pye,  notice  of,  183. 

Snow  Flakes,  noticed,  114. 

Soul,  conscious  between  death  and  the 


T. 


-way  of  the  English  Reformation,  167. 
Robertson*s  Sermons,  noticed,  607. 
Robinson*s  Woman*s   Ransom,  noticed, 

Rogers,  Rev.  Henry,  notice  of,  186. 

Romanism  at  Rome,  arfade  on,  600; 
Pius  IX.,  what  he  is,  690;  College  of 
Cardinals,  what,  691 ;  Propaganda  di 
Fide,  its  origin  and  powers,  691 ;  Com- 
pany of  Jesus,  rise,  spirit  and  power  of 
the  order,  693;  Inquisition,  694;  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  606 ;  corrupt  social 
Ufe  at  Rome,  696. 

Rome,  her  ruin  how  produced,  069—70. 

^mnd  Table,  The,  \l6;  220;  818;  420; 
619;  613. 

S. 


Talmuds,  what,  and  of  what  worth.  340— 
68. 


Satan's  Devices  and  the  Believer's  Vie- 
tory,  noticed,  312. 

Schiller,  The  Poems  and  Ballads  of,  no- 
ticed. 608.  „      .,      ^^       .  ,        ^ 

Schonberg-Cotta  Family,  Chromdes  of, 

noticed,  219. 
Scudder,  Rev.  D.  C,  Life  and  Letters  of, 

noticed,  606,  „^^^     .  „nH«^     Tuckerm~an*s  America  and  her  Commen-, 

Secession,  Natural  History  of,  noticed,       fai^g^  noticed,  417. 

315.  , 

Septuagint,  The  Chronology  of,  arUde 

on,  142—8. 


cxxziz.  17. 304 :  Oen.  xy,  4, 6, 305 :  Pror. 
xxviu.,  13,409;    Job.  xxi.  7,  409 ;   Ex. 
xxiii.  30,  606;    Ps.  li.  10,  606:    1  John, 
i.  9,  600 ;  PhU.  ii.  12. 13,  699 :  Heb.  vL  6, 
676-81;    11  Tim.  iiL  16,  430-3;    Lk! 
xvi.  1—12, 493-9. 
Theology,  modem  improvements  in,  628. 
Theology  and  Ethics,  624. 
Thompson,  Dr.  A.  C.*s  Mercy  Seat,  no* 

ti(»d,  412. 
Thoreau*s  Excursions,  noticed,  114. 
Trinity  The,  article  on,  1—14;  a  doctrine 
of  revelation  alone,  1 ;  not  contrary  to 
reason  as  seen  in  ancient  uninspired 
religions,  2 ;  early  reasoning  and  phi- 
losophising on,  3 ;  doctrine  defined,  4; 
proof  firom  the  Scriptures,  6, 6 ;  objeo- 
tion  from  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
met,  6, 7 ;  supreme  divinity  of  Christ 
shown,  8—11 ;  supreme  divinity  of  ths 
Holy  Spirit  shown,  11 — 14. 
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V. 


XJnitariani,  En^ith  account  of,  95—7. 


V. 


Yaughan,  Rer.  Robert,  D.  D.,  notice  of 
18G. 

Vie^t  The  PubKcation  of  free  Deeeriptiom 
of,  article  on,  337—40;  difference  of 
opinion  on,  337 ;  settled  by  appeal  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  our  nature.  337 ; 
the  contemplation  of  virtue  and  of  vice, 
idea  or  sight,  begets  a  virtuous  or  vic- 
ious proclivity,  337;  objections  an- 
swered. 338—40. 

Vmonsin  FVtm,  noticed,  604. 


W. 

War  The.  115; 

WavUuurt  Metmoire  of  Chaimfr9;iiotieedt 
617  • 

Wesleyans,  English,  account  of,  92^-4. 

Whedon,*;  Dr/i  Freedom  of  the  WiU^  no- 
ticed, 414. 

WhitHer*$  In  War  Time,  and  other  Po- 
emt.  noticed,  208. 

Winelow'i  InteUeolval  Philosophy,  no- 
ticed, 107. 

Winthropf  Governor,  Early  Lift  of,  re- 
viewed; 248— d7;  his  ancestors,  249; 
early  life  and  marriage,  250— 1^  relig- 
ious experience,  251 ;  conies  to  iUner- 
ica,  25^ ;  Puritan  character,  267$ 

Y. 

Yes  and  no,  31 
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